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4 (9. ADVERTISEMENT. 


early possession of several “brilliant : specimens of genius, which, 
from our Prospectus, they could pot have expected, and this with- 
‘out any additional expense. | . 

The utmost pains bas been taken to secure the reception 1 of thé 


best English Magazines, as promptly. as.they could be conveyed’ 
to this country ; and whenever a new one rises to a ‘Tank of 
acknowledged merit, we become regular pabSEHIDEr: and it is. ad-. 
ded to our established resources. A a 

We most gratefully renew our sanieieacns és a liberal’ 


publick, by whose generosity our subscriplion-list continues to 
flourish and extend. both through the Uniow, and into the British 
Provinces. To insure punctual conveyance, we have established 
Agents in most of the principal cities of North America, art 
‘where it is riot expedient to apply to them, the Mail offers a speé- 
dy and sure conveyance, the manner and form of publication ren- 
dering it better adapted, than larger wale for mail trans- 
portation. 


BOSTON, SEPT. 15; 1819. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ir is particularly within the province of those, who édit con- 
troversial publications, to figure in advertisement. It is theirs 
to designate the ground they mean to take and defend, to chal- 
lenge or accuse, to display the triumphs they gain, or to cover 
their retreat so as to shun the stigma of failure. But our ‘path 
is peace,’ and our pretensions not of a nature to produce excite- 
ment. It is our sincere and only wish to gratify literary taste, 
afford useful amusement and promote the cause of morality. 
While as mere compilers, however popular may be our publica- 
tion, we cannot aspire to the personal credit justly due those who 
offer to the world original productions, so we are exempt from 
the solicitude of the author, who comes forth in a state of ‘ untried 
being,’ and knows not how he will be received. From the im- 
mense variety of matter which comes to us, already once appro- 
ved, and patronized in a country of the highest character for 
literature and criticism, it is our department to select such com- 
munications, as may seem best entitled to appear again, or are 
best suited to the taste and inclinations of American readers. The 
plan was novel, but, from its nature, we could not doubt its suc- 
cess, and we have been abundantly satisfied with the result. 

The Fifth Volume is now completed. We bave exerted our- 
selves, with unremitting attention, that the work should be in fact, 
what its title promises, ‘ The Spirit of the English Magazines.’ 
With a view to enhance the value of the compilation, we have oc- 
casionally inserted poems, and other fugitive pieces, entire, which 
in England had appeared as detached publications, confining our- 
selves to such as by their eclat, had excited high curiosity, and 
were so limited in extent, as not to interfere with the plan of 
variety, which will always be an important object in conducting 
the ATHENEUM. We have thus been able to put our friends in 
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Come to Licod ! the sun is rising 127 St. Augustin seeking God 148 
Confidence in God 368 = Stanzas 208, 397 
Death---is what ? 207 Susceptibility, lines on 400 
I.vening bells of Cintra 127 Tales of the chapel -496 
Farewell, ye basy hidden hands 363 The elements, from Burgher 87 
Far in the desert Scottish buuads Teaw 405 The last tear 298 
fairy Queen, additions to 407 Theve’s a sound of arrows in the air 167 
Field of Waterloo 3607 There wasa glance for me thac brighten'’d2e8 


Thou has look’d va the rimpling burn = 946 
The Rhine 248 
Tioa dark and awful grave 285 


The moon is watching in the aky 304 
There is a feeliog in che beart 327 
The home of my childhood 828 
The five oaks of Dalwitz 407 
’Tis evening in the s:lent west 407 
‘The Charch-builder 442 
Time is the feathered thing 442 
Tyrolese war song 248 
Vanity of human knowledge 245 
Verse: by Arthur Brooke ‘286 
Where Bahylon’s proud waters roll 407 
White, Heury Kirke, lines on 437 


Winter in the country to winter in town 48 
Wilt thou awaken, bride of May 

Yes, oft I attend with pensive dvlight 997 
Ye are gone to your varrow beds 367 
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mus is one of those light and plea- 
sant volumes, which being taken 
up are not hastily laid down again ; 
aod what is better, when laid down it 
contains temptations strong enough to 
lead to its being resumed again. 

Dr. King was born in 1685, and died 
10 1763. His public and literary bio- 
graphy 13 too well known to require no- 
tice here: ‘suffice it to repeat, that he 
was a polite scholar, a wit, and till near 
the close of his life‘a hearty Jacobite. 

The anecdotes themselves are desul- 
tory and curious: many of them little 
creditable to the individuals mentioned, 
and some of them placing high characters 
both in literature and politics in a point 
of view not very consolatory to humana 
ature to contemplate. All ré6é have 
indeed their foibles and their vices ; but 
it may be allowed us to express a regret 
when these follies or crimes are exposed 
to the world. We are somewhat fond of 
the beau ideal in our species, and cannot 
but grieve to have our visions spoiled 
by seeing Marlborough represented as 
a miser, and Pope as a victim to dram- 
drinking. Alas, for the common herd 
ef mankind, when Heroes and Bards 
may be so miserable and frail. 
_ But without indulging in moral re- 
flections, we shall proceed to lay before 
our readers the materials for a great 
Many, both of an amusing and serious 
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description, by selecting a few speci- 
mens from the volume before us. 
These may appear unconoected, but 
they are not more so than in the origi- 
nal, where time seems to be the only 
link, and the “ garrulous old age” of 
the narrator (76 years) the only mea- 
sure. 

** Ata dinner-party at the Duke of Or- 
monde’s in 1715, Sir Wiitiam Wynd- 
ham, in a jocular dispute about short 
prayers, told the company, among 
whom was Bishop Atterbury, that the 
shortest prayer he had ever heard was 
that of a common soldier just before the 
bettle of Blenhiem : * O God, if there 
be a God, suve my soul, if I have a suul.” 
This was followed by a general laugh. 
Atterbury seemed to join in the conver- 
sation, and applying himself to Sir W. 
Wyndham, said, “ Your prayer, Sir 
William, is indeed very short: but I 
remember another as short, but a much 
better, offered up likewise by a poor 
soldier in the same circumstances, ‘* O 
God, if in the day of battle I forget 
thee, do not thou forget me !” 

The humiliating story of Pope, to 
which we have alluded, is told in the 
following manner : 

© A mao who has contracted the 
pernicious habit of drinking drams, is 
conscious that be is taking in a slow 
poison, and therefore ke will never owa 
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it either to his friend or to his physician, 
though it is visible to all bis acquaint- 
ance. Pope and I, with my Lord Or- 
rery and Sir Harry Bediogfield, dined 
with the late Earl of Burlington. Af- 
ter the first course Pope grew sick, and 
went out of the room, When dinner 
was ended, my Lord Burlington said 
he would go out, and see what was 
become of Pope. . And soon after 
they returned together. But Pope 
looked very pale, and complained much. 
My Lord asked him if he would have 
some mulled wine, or a glass of old 
sack, which Pope refused. I told my 
Lord Burlington that he wanted a dram. 
Upon which the little man expressed 
some resentment against me, and said 
he would not taste any spirits, and that 
he abhorred drams as much as I did. 
However I persisted, and assured my 
Lord Burlington that he could not 
oblige our friend more at that instant 
than by ordering a large glass of cher- 
ry-brandy to be set beforehim. This 
was done, and in less than half an hour, 
while my Lord was acquainting us 
with an affair which engaged our at- 
tention, Pope had sipped up all the 
brandy. Pope’s frame of body did 
not promise long life ; but he certainly 
hastened his death by feeding much 


On high-seasoned dishes, and drinking: 


spirits.” 

_ We hope the latter assertion had no 
better proof than that of sipping a little 
cherry-brandy when sick. 

The corruption carried to such an 
extentin both Houses of Parliament 
by Sir Robert Walpole, furnishes sev- 
eral gross tales of most direct and shame- 
ful bribery. In one case, Sir Robert, 
when anxious to carry a_ particular 
measure, is represented as putting a Bank 
bill for 2000/, into the hands of one of 
his opponents, saying, “‘ Such a ques- 
tion comes on this day ; give me your 
vote, aad here is 2000l. for you.” The 
bribe was accepted. We do trust that 
In our day such an affair could not take 
place even betweea the most profligate 
minister and the meanest member ofa 
parliament such as that just elected, 
which, to speak the truth of it, compre- 
hends as many personages of improper 


character for legislators as apy senate 
within our remembrance. As for the 
House of Lords, Sir Robert assured 
Mr. Levison (Lord Gower’s brother) 
when standing next bim in that House 
during a warm debate, * that for all 
the zeal and vehemence of the opposi- 
tion, he knew the price of every man of 
them except three.” 

’ Dr. King enlivens, with twe or three 
whimsical stories, some very sensible 
remarks on the custom of giving mon= 
ey to servants, which was carried to 
such a pitch at this period, that a man 
could not dine with his father, brother, 
or nearest relative or friend, ualess he 
paid for his dinner. 

‘‘ I remember (says te)a lord Poor, 
a Roman Catholic peer of Ireland, who 
lived upon a small pension which Q. 
Anne had granted him : he was a man 
of honour and well esteemed ; and had 
formerly been an officer of some dis- 
tinction in the service of France. The 
Duke of Ormonde had often invited 
him to dinner, and he as often excused 
himself. At last the Duke kindly ex- 
postulated with him, and would know 
the reason why he so constantly refused 
to be one of his guests. My Lord 
Poor then honestly confessed tbat he 
could not afford it. ‘ But,” says he, 
“if your Grace will put a guinea into 
my hands as often as you are pleased to 
invite meto dine, I will not decline thé: 
honour of waiting on you.” This was 
done; and my Lord was afterwards a 
frequent guest at St. James’s Square. 

“* My lord Taaffe, of Ireland, a gen- 
eral officer in the Austrian service, came 
into England a few years ago on ac- 
count of his private affairs. When his 
friends, who had dined with him, were 
going away he always attended them 
to the door, and if they offered any 
money to the servant who opened it 
(for he never suffered but one servant 
to appear) he always prevented them, 
saying, in his manner of speaking Eng- 
lish, “7f you do give, give wt to me, 


for it was I that did buy the dinner.” 


The author humorously ridicules 
this abominable custom, by proposing 
an inscription to be placed over the 
door of every man of rank : 
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“ The fees for aa! here gre three 


half-crowns [or ten shillings] to be 


aaa rter on entering the house : 
Keers or 


eeresses to pay what more 
sae think proper.” 
he subjoined incident related of 
Cromwell is quite new to us,and ex- 
hibits that extraordinary man in @ nov- 
el Jight. | 

“In the civil war, my grandfather, 
Sir William Smyth, was governor of* 
Hillesdon House, near Buckingham, 
_ where the kiog had a small garrison. 
This place was besieged and taken by 
Cromwell. But the officers capitulat- 
ed to march out with their arms, bag- 
gage, &c. Assoon as they were with- 
out the gate, one of Cromwell’s soldiers 
snatched off Sir W. Smyth’s hat. He 
immediately complained to Cromwell 
of the fellow’s insolence, and breach of 
the capitulation. ‘ Sir,” says Cromwell, 
‘if youcan point out the man, or I can 
discover him, I promise you he shall 
not go il In the meantime 
(taking off a new beaver, which he had 
on his head) be pleased to accept this 
hat instead of your own.” 

The author reprobates the vice of 
avarice, aod truly remarks that the cha- 
racter of a miser has never been so for- 
cibly drawn for the stage (even in the 
Euclio of Plautus, L’Avare of Moliere, 
orthe Miser of Shadwell) but that it 
has been exceeded in real life. It isin 
elucidating this topic that he tells us of 
the Duke of Marlborough walking from 
the public rooms to fis lodgings in 
Bath, in a cold dark nicht, in order to 
save sixpence in chair hire, though he 
died worth more than a million anda 
half sterling. Another example is re- 
eorded in “Sir James Lowther €who) 
after changing a piece of silver in 
George’s Coffee House, and paying 
twopence for his dish of coffee, was 
helped into his chariot (for he was then 
very old and infirm) and went home; 
some little time after he returned to the 
same coffee-house on purpose to acquaint 
the woman who kept it, that she had 
given hima bad halfpenny, and de- 


© Dr. K..instnuates that this siege is not 
mentionad by Clarendon, because he and Sir 
WW. Smyth were ‘' not geod friends” ! 
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manded another in exchange for it. Sir 
James had about 40,000/. per annum, 
and was ata loss whom to appoint his 
heir.” 

Other instances are adduced of this 
odious passion: one of a Commissioner 
Colby of the Victualling Office, worth 
200,000l. who fell a sacrifice to his 
anxiety to save a bottle of wine from 
the dishonesty of his servants ; and ap- 
other of bis own grandfather, Sir W. 
Smyth, who agreed with Taylor, the 
well-known oculist of that day, to couch 
him for 60 guineas ; but, though the 
Operation was perfectly successful, 
cheated the operator into a compromise 
for 20, by pretending that he had only 
a glimmering and uacertain vision. 

Dr. King animadverts upon the 
serious consequences which often flow 
from trifling incidents; and according 
to his manner relates some interesting 
or entertaining anecdotes on the subject. 
He says,—‘ I remember two gentle- 
men, who were constant companions, 
disputing one evening at the Grecian 
Coffee House concerning the accent of 
a Greek word. This dispute was 
carried to such a length that the two 
friends thought proper to determine it 
with their swords ; for this purpose they 
stept out into Devereux Court, where 
one of them (whose name, if I rightly 
remember, was Fitzgerald) was run 
through the body, and died on thespot.” 

The following is a more pleasing 
illustration :—** J. G. my old acquain- 
tance, and one Mr. E. of Bristol, both 
single men, and in good health and 
good circumstances, agreed to travel 
together for three or four years, and 
visit all the countries of Europe ; for 
that purpose they provided themselves 
with passports, bills of exchange, letters 
of credit and recommendation, &e. 
About six or seven days after they set 
out, they arrived at Brussels, where 
they had for supper a woodcock and a 
partridge; they disputed long which of 
the birds should be cut up first, and 
with so much heat and animosity, that 
if they had not both been gentlemen of 
well-tempered courage, this silly dispute 
might have terminated as unhappily as 
the affair at the Grecian Coffee-house. 
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To such a height however the quarrel 
arose, that they did not only renounce 
their new design of traveliing, but all 
friendship and correspondence; and 
the next morning they parted, and re- 
turned to Eagland, one by the way of 
Culais,and the other through Holland !” 

We have got into such a story-telling 
and gossipping mood witb our com- 
panionable author, that we must abjure 
the idea, with which we set out, of ex- 
tracting at length bis remarkable account 
of an interview with the Pretender io 
London in 1750, and very unfavourable 
portrajt of that Prigce, to whose name 
tbe ideas of so much chivalry aad ro- 
mance are attached. These we must re- 
serve for our next Number, and in the 
interim wind up this string of anecdotes 
with three more which have struck us 
as worthy of repetition, though perhaps 
the first is better knowa to others than 
to ourselves, 

“ Atterbury opposing a bill in the 
House of Peers, said that ‘ he prophe- 
sied lust winter this bill would be at- 
tempted in the present session, and he 
was sorry to find thal he had proved a 
true prophet.’ Lord Coningsby, who 
always spoke in a passion, remarked 
that ‘ one of the Right Reverends had 
set himself forth as a prophet ; but for 
his part he did not know what prophet 
to liken him to, unless to that furious 
prophet Bataam, who was reproved by 
his own ass, The Bishop, io a reply, 
with great wit and calmness, exposed 
this rude attack, concluding that— 
‘Since the noble Lord hath discovered 
in gur munners such a simiitude, I um 
well content to be compared to the 
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prophet Baraam: but, my Lords, [am 
ata loss how to make out the other part 
of the parallel: Iam sure that I have 
been reproved by nobody but his 
Lordship.’” 

What follows is yet mare. worthy of 
a dignitary of the church. 

“Butler, Bishop of Durham, being 
applied to on some occasion for a 
charitable subscription, asked his 
Steward what money he hag in the 
house. The Steward informed bim 
there was 500L “Five hundred 
pounds !” said the Bishop; ‘“ what a 
shame for a Bishop to have such a sum 
in bis possession !”’ and: ordered it all 
to be immediately giveo to the poor.” 

The author rather uncharitably seems 
to intimate that no such Bishops were 
latterly to be found; that they mostly 
died shamefully rich, and that celibacy 
in the clergy is desirable to check this 
avaricious principle of hoarding for their 
families instead of dispensing to the 
poor, Among others he names Burnett, 
who was, he says, “a furious party- 
man, and easily imposed on by the lying 
spirit of his owa faction; but he was a 
better pastor than any man who is now 
seated on the bishop’s bench.” He left 
hie children only their mother’s fortune ; 
and declared be should think it a shame 
to raise fortunes for them out of the re- 
venue of his bishopric. 

We conclude with tbree excellent 
maxims of an old monk to enable a 
man to pass through life with comfort : 
Nunquam male loqui de supenoribus, 

Fungi officio taliter qualitcr. 
Sincre insanum mundem vaéerc, quo vult; nam 
Vult vadere, quo vult. 


oO 
MM. DUPIN’S JOURNEY IN ENGLAND. CONTINUED. 


From the New Monthy Magazine, December 1818. 


ROM the Admiralty, situated in 
MB the centre of the principal offices of 
government, messengers may reach in 
half an bour the arsenal at Deptford, 
and in an hour that of Woolwich ; in 
four hours they can get to Chatham ; 
in six to Sheerness, in eight to Ports- 
mouth, and in twenty-four to Plymouth, 
the most distant of all the public estab- 


lishments. But notwithstanding this 
rapidity of communication, the tele- 
graphic stations can carry on @ much 
quicker correspondence /between the 
Admiralty and all the naval depots. 
These telegraphs, till lately, consisted 
of large square compartments In a 
frame, by which various signals were 
made. ‘At present our Semaphore is 
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adopted*, with some alteratioris made by 
Rear-Admiral Sir Home Porpnam, who 
has made great additions to the art both 
of land and sea signals. He himself 
explained to me the nature of his ship- 
telegraphs, or code of signals. 

The Admiralty issues general orders 
respecting the navy, makes appoint- 
ments, grants rewards, and orders naval 
courts-martial. The Lords of the Ad- 
miralty go out with the ministry. ‘The 
duty of the Navy-office is to direct the 
execution of the works ordered by the 
Admiralty. Provisioning the ships, arm- 
ing and disarming, and in short, all that 
reiates to the particulars of the navy 
come within its province. The Com- 
missiouers of the Navy are not removed 
on a change of ministry. This depart- 
ment, at once independent and subordi- 
nate, appears to me to be a chef-d'euvre 
amongst the English institations, 

The Victualling Office, which since 
the peace has been united to the Navy 
Office bas under its contro) whatever 
relates to the procuring of food for the 
navy. The principal depot of this de- 
partment is at Deptford, where by the 
grandeur of tts edifices, it seems to form 
a town of itself, Biscuit is baked there 
daily for the supply of from 24,000 to 
30,000 men. Similar bakehouses are 
established, at all the grand naval ar- 
senals. What struck me most pointed- 
ly 10 these bakehouses was, the division 
of the labour, asd the rapidity with 
which it is performed, as well as the 
means of discovering at any time negli- 
gence or fraud, whether on the part of 
the workmen or overseers. . 

The English government would re- 
gard oot merely as an act of barbarity, 
but of wickedness, any saving obtained 
at the expense of men who devote their 
strength and life tothe defence of the 
country. Every thing with which they 
are furnished is therefore abundant, 
wholesome, agreeable to the taste, and I 
roizht almost say delicate. When I as- 

* We never wish to lose sight of the courte- 
sy due to a liberal and ingenious foreigner ; 
yet we cannot yield to M. Dupin’s countrymen 
the invention of the Semaphore. This inven- 
tion is ur tionably due to aman who is too 
rick in valuable contrivances to be obstreperous 


in his claims for the honour of this—-Culcnel 
Pascver of the Royal Engineers. 
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sert that a ship’s crew frequently break- 
fasts on chocolate, I shall perhaps cause 
the superficial observer to laugh ; but 
‘those who have profited by the lessons 
of Hennibal,know how much effect phy- 
sical strength, added to moral influence, 
has in deciding the loss or gain of battles. 

Next to the Victualling Office at 
Deptford, is the Naval Dock-yard in the 
same town; but it is the least exten- 
sive, and the least important of any. Yet 
the place deserves notice, for it was here, 
in a private dock near the arsenal, that 
Perer Tug Great came to learn the 
art of ship-building. 

Continuing along the right bank of 
the Thames, you arrive at Greenwich, 
where Charles IT. endeavouring to im- 
itate Louis XIV. in his errors and his 
weaknesses, built a magnificent palace, 
m order to withdraw the festivals of his 
hcentious court from the gates of the 
capital. Soon afterwards, William and 
Mary, also imitating Lovis te Granp, 
converted this palace into an asylum for 
invalid sailors. 

The celebrated Observatory, from 
which the English seamen compute their 
longitude, is built on Flamstead Hill, in 
Greenwich Park. It takes its name 
from the astronomer who first had the 
direction of it, and rendered it famous 
from the very time of its erection,* 

Ao establishment little known, but 
not less worthy of being so, than any of 
those of which we have spoken, is the 
Naral Asylum, a school in which are 
gratuitously brought up the sons of sai- 
lors and sub-officers of the navy, who 
have fallen in fighting for their country. 
It is situated between the Observatory 
and the Hospital. 

The Dock-yard at Woolwich deserves 
much greater attention than that of 


* Plamstcad was born at Derby in 1616. In 
1674, his friend Sir Jonas Moore, the surveyor 
general of the ordnance, and one of the greatest 
promoters of mathematical and nautical science 
which England ever possessed, obtained for 
him the appeintment of Astrunomer Royal, and 
in 1675 the foundation stone of Flumstead 
House was laid. Hence it happened that the 
situation of Astronomer Royal was under the 
supervision and pay of the Board of Ordnance; 
and so I[ believe it has continued till the last 
year, when an allempt, we think a successful 
one, teas made to place it under another de- 
partment. 
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Deptford. Ships of the largest size have 
been built there, from the time of the 
famous Harry by the grace of God, built 
by Henry VII. to that of the Nelson, a 
first rate, of 120 guns. In this arsenal, 
E saw a machine, invented by Mr. 
Hookey, for bending wood. It is sufti- 
ciently strong for bending the pieces that 
form ship’s knees ; it appeared however, 
to me, that too little use was made of 
this interesting invention. 

Mr. Rennie is now building at 
Woolwich Dock-yard, a forge, all the 
implements of which are to be moved by 
asteam engine. They make here the 
Jargest anchors. The establishment al- 
together is incontestibly the first of its 
kiodin England,and perhaps in Europe. 

About two or three years ago, expe- 
riments were made on a great scale, to 
impregnate timber with a mineral solu- 
tion, which was to preserve it frem 
rotting. For this purpose they employed 
a high pressure steam engine, that the 
gas might penetrate more easily between 
the fibres of wood expanded by heat. 
But the heat and compression were so 
much increased, that one day the whole 
apparatus blew up, by which several 
persons were killed or wounded, aad 
much serious damage was done in the 
vicinity of the explosion. It does not 
appear, that any subsequent attempt 
bas been made to repeat the experiment, 

At Woolwich is the principal estab- 
lishment of the Ordnance Department, 
which includes the military engineers, 
and the land and sea arullery. In this 
last point of view, the arsenal of Wool- 
wich became to me an object of special 
attention. It contains a great number of 
machines, well worthy of being studied ; 
but I shall confine myself to speaking of 
tlie saws and hydraulic presses, 

In my work on the English artillery, 
I have described in detail,the hydraulic 
engines of Pascal, as improved by 
Bramah, and particularly their ap- 
plication to the planing of wood. A 
horizontal wheel 1s armed with thirty- 
two equi-distant gouges, and has two 
planes at the extrecnities of its diameter. 
It is made to turn at pleasure, by a 
steam caine, “The piece of timber in- 
tuaded to be planed, is made to move in 
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a right line on a carriage, which is caused 
to advance uniformly by an hydraulic 
press, that is also set in motion by the 
steam engine. Thus while the timber 
proceeds under the wheel till it has 
made half its revolution, sixteen of the 
gouges make on it as many distinct ruts 
or indentions, about the breadth of a 
centimetre (two-fifths of an inch.) Im- 
mediately afterwards the fifteen light 
ridges that separate the sixteen incisions 
or ruts, are carried off by acut of the 
plane which follows the sixteen gouges. 
By this apparatus, in less than a minute 
the sides of the largest pieces of timber 
used in gun-carriages can be planed. 
A particular hydraulic press serves to 
elevate or lower tbe vertical axis of the 
wheel that contains the knives, so that 
it may be made to reach the wood 
whetber more or less thick. 

Mr. Bruwex haserected at the Wool- 
wich arsenal, a mill of long saws, which 
move by the steam-engine. It is re- 
markable, that the whole apparatus is 
made of scarcely any thing but iron 
and copper, and also because the action 
and suspension of the movements are 
performed with great precision and 
simplicity, ‘These saws act with great 
rapidity, and tbe labour they perform 
is Immense. 

The Ordnance Department liberally 
rewarded Mr. Brunen for this inven- 
tion ; for busides the stipulated remune- 
ration, he has received a considerable 
pension. After enjoying this pension 
for some years, Mr. BRUNEL wished to 
sell it, and was permitted todo so. I 
mention with pleasure this noble and 
generous manner of treating men of 
science. Such facts confer more credit 
on a government than the most refined 
compliments or pompous eulogia. 

Itwas at Woolwich that Dr. Hutton 
made his experiments on the ballistec 
pendulum, which have been continued 
on a much larger scale by Dr. Grecory 

-and Colonel Mitrar, who invented a 
very ingenious small saw for turning. 
In my work on Actillery, [have given 
a description of the excelient apparatus 


used for thes? ballistic experiments.* 
cS 


© F¥e believe that besides Dr. Grecorr 
and Colonel Miti tr, whom M. Dupin men- 
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* The Royal Military Academy, which 


was heretofore within the arsenal, is” 


now separated from it. If I were in- 
debted to Sir Josern Baxks,President 
of the Royal Society of London, for 
nothing but my acquaintahce with, and 
the friendship shewn to me by Colonel 
Mopag, the Governor of this Academy, 
it would be sufficient to lay me under 
an eternal obligation to that Maecenas 
of the sciences in Great Britain. 

I am indebted to Colonel Mupce,as 
well as to the professors and other offi- 
cers of Woolwich, for materials as nu- 
merous as valuable; and I cannot 
express my gratitude too highly for the 
manner in which they exercised their 
hospitality in my favour. 

On descending the Thames as far as 
its confluence with the Medway, you 
arrive at the isle of Sheppey. This is a 
vast swamp,formed by the overflowings 
of the Medway, which circumvolves it 
by two branches. At the north-west 
point of this isle is the naval town and 
arsenal of Sheerness. It has been 
necessary to form, by means of the 
hulls of vessels sunk in the mud, an 
artificial soil, sufficiently solid for sup- 
porting the buildings of this arsenal. 
The old establishments are small, in- 
significant, and are falling to ruin; but 
the new buildings are grand and beauti- 
ful. The arsenal has been enlarged at 
the-expense of the river on one side, 
and on tite other at that of the town. 
They have erected here dry and wet 
docks, and circular quays. For the 
exterior walls of all these works, nothing 
is employed but granite, which is 


tions, another artillery officer, Colonel Grir- 
PITH, took an active partinihe recent ballistic 
; at Woolwich. The ballistic 


pendulem, we learn Til oe | han authority, 
As more than i pounds, yet oscillates 
ith all the smoothness, freedom and Pead'g 
Of a clock n. Batts of 6,9, 12,1 
aad %4 wetght, have been fired again 
the wooden block of the pendulam, with veloci- 
ties varyieg from 800 to 1,700 feet per second, 
ad Re velocities uccnrately ascertained. 
mony (he curious results of these experiments 
Of which we have heard, we can only here 
Mention one, oz. that when balls are fired with 
high velecttics, at KH) feet distance from the 
> the moment they strike the anterter 
face of the wooden block, an irradiation ve 
observed toproceer from the circumference 
fhe circle of tnepatt” TMs curious fact 
remind our classical readers of some interesting 
Pessages in Lucretius and Virgil. 
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brought from Cornwall and Scotland, 
two of the extremities of Great Britain. 
The New Quay is built on piles, driven 
as much as 75 feet below the level of 
the lowest water-mark. In order to 
resist the drifting of muddy soil or 
other demi-liquid matter, of which the 
soil of the arsenal consists, the quay is 
backed by hollow and semicircular 
spurs, lined with brick-work, and filled 
with calcareous stones. 

For the wood intended for masts, 
sub-marine depots are formed, divided 
into a3 many floors as it is intended to 
have ranges of timber. 

Steam-encines, diving-bells,iron rail- 
ways—in short, all the inventions of art 
are brought into use for executing these 
grand works with as much economy as 
rapidity. The erection of the New 
Arsenal at Shicerness is, in my opinion, 
one of those undertakings which do the 
greatest honour to the experience and 
talents of Mr. J. Rennir, Inspector of 
the Maritime Works of England. The 
execution of the plans of this celebrated 
engineer ig conducted with much skilt 
by Mr. Tromas, the Resident Engi- 
neer at Sheerness. 

The isle of Sheppey ts,as Thave said, - 
only a vast swamp, washed on all sides 
by salt water. ‘There is not on the 
whole island a single spring of fresh 
water; and afew years ago, the resi- 
dents were obliged to send as far as 
Chatham for the water that supplied the 
garrison and inhabitants of Sheerness, 
as well as for the fleet stationed at the 
Nore. In the hope, however, of finding 
some potable water, they duga well, 
120 yards deep ; and it was not till they 
got to this great depth that they found 
what they sought :* but having got thus 
low, an abundant spring rushed up and 
filled the well to within about two yards 
of the surface. Afterwards the water 


* Such af our readers as wish to acquaint 
themselves with the ingenious mechanical con- 
trivances employed in the sinking of the wells 
at Sheerness, Landguard Fort, &c. will be 

atified by the perusal of Sir Toowas Hy nr 
Dice paper in the 7Ath volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions. We have 
always understood, and think it due to a most 
ingenious man to mention it here, that the 
principal erpedients in sinking the Sheerness 
well were devised by Ur. Josrpu Wiper. 
the ‘able superintendant of the works a’ fo - 
Plymouth Breakwater. 
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sunk about 40 metres, but has not since 
decreased from this point in any con- 
siderable degree. What is astonishing, 
considering the nature and situation of 
the isle of Sheppey is, that this water is 
perfectly pure, and does not contain the 
least particle of solution of sea-salt. It 
is nevertheless extracted there in con- 
siderable quantities for the supply of 
the town, the arsenal, and the fleet. 
There has been found opposite Sheer- 
ness, on the other side of the Thames, 
which is in this part several miles wide, 
a spring, the rising and falling of which 
seems to correspond with those of the 
well at Sheerness. This interesting ob- 
servation is worthy of being confirmed 
by others more precise and sufficiently 
extended. 

While I was at Medway, I visited 
the famous ship the Bellerophoo,which 
lay near the arsenal, transformed intoa 
hulk for convicts, who, instead of being 
sent to Botany Bay, are eniployed on 
those works. In the conduct and ar- 
rangement of this bulk, every thing has 
been adopted that the most refined hu- 
manity could suggest to render a floating 
prison supportable and even comfortable 
to its inmates, 

The convicts are lodged in little ca- 
bins, having large port-holes, closed 
with iron-gratings, which admit a 
sufficient quantity of air. The partitions 
of the chambers or cabins are formed 
of iron-railings, at intervals, and are 
covered with simple curtains, which are 
drawn aside at certain times of the day 
tolet afree air through the different 
apartments. To each chamber is 
attached a privy, constructed beyond 
the side of the vessel, and yet so built 
as to prevent all possibility of escaping 
by it. Let not these details disgust 
our false delicacy. I appeal to those 
who have languished in ordinary prisons, 
to decide on what renders existence in 
them supportable or insupportable. On 
Sundays and holidays the convicts are 
collected together in a neat chapel, con- 
structed at the foot of the mizen-mast, 
and occupying thespace between decks, 

On ascending the Medway from 
Sheerness to Chatham, you observe the 
river covered with vessels laid up in 
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ordinary. Their fresh and brilliant 
painting affords a striking contrast to 
the hideous appearance of the old 
smoked hulls, which . seem like the re- 
mains of ships recently destroyed by a 
conflagration. Jt is within these float- 
ing tombs that are buried alive the 
maritime prisoners of war, whether 
Danish,Swedish, French, or Americans. 
They are lodged on the main, middle, 
and lower decks. In the last-mentioned 
place, the unfortunate wretches only 
respire in day time through holes about 
twice the size of one’s hand ; and during 
the night they breathe an air which 
there is no means of renewing. Ina 
hulk for convicts four hundred male- 
factors form the maximum which it is 
allowed to contain. The ordinary num- 
ber of prisoners of war confined within 
the same space on board a prison-ship of 
equal rate, is from eight to twelve hun- 
dred. The British Parliament has de- 
cided on the quantity of cubic feet of 
air necessary for the health of young 
apprentices, working io manufactories ° 
purified by ventilators, by which fresh 
air and light enter in abundance, and 
whence these children go out three times 
a day at full liberty. This quantity of 
air, supposed indispensable for children, 
is ten times greater than what, with re- 
gret I state it, is allowed to full-grown 
men who happen to become prisoners 
of war.* : 

* We are happy to be able, without difficult 
to free the British government from this sti a 
It was never intended that prisoners of war 
should be permanently confined in prison-ships; 
bul it was absolutely necessary that they should 
be so confined till suitable prisons, in healthy 
inland situations, could be erected for them om 
shore. Prisoners of war accumulated rapidly 
during the interval necessarily employed in 
those erections; but we will unhesitatingl 
affirm, that it was only duri:g such an int ' 
and probably during only a short part of it, 
that prisoners of war were so thickly stowed as 
M. Dupin describes. 

In_ the erection for French prisoners at 
Normancross, a space of more than tht 
acres, on the brow of a hill, was occupied by 
the buildings, walks, and gardens devoted to 
the reception of from 3,000 to 5,000 men : and 
the space between the beds was greater than is 
allowed in ships of war. In theprisons at 
Perth, the space assigned was ly calcu- 
lated to promote health and comfort. In the 
prisons at Dartmoor, the site is still more ele- 
vated, and the space of ground within the walis 
proportionably larger ; and we have no doubt, 
that in alleur inland erections for prisoners of 
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On shewing what an immense dif- 
ference is made in England between a 
convict aod a disarmed enemy, I must 
presume to say, that I neither wish to 
appear as a vain declaimer, nor as a ca- 
lumniator of a foreign power, too long 


war, an equal attention was paid to salubrions- 
ness of situation, and to a sufficient extent of 
ground-space for active exercise and the con- 

preservation of heulth. Should these 
remarks meet the eye of M Dupin, we have an 
entire confidence that his liberal spirit will re- 
joice in the opportunity they will afford him of 
freeing the enli ghtened government ofa generous 
nation («a nation not as he suspects, ** equivo- 
caliy’’ the friend of his,) from an aspersion 
which he has been induced too hastily to cast 
wpon it. 
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our rival, and now our equivocal friend. 
Certainly I have no fear of, nor ever did 
fear giving offence,or of hurting our na- 
tional prejudices by payiag to the Bri- 
tish government a sincere tribute for 
their humane actions and institutions ; 
but I am far less apprehensive of offend- 
ing British pride by speaking strongly 
of facts which cannot but wound it ; 
and perhaps, in the eyes of impartial 
judges, the honest nature of my remarks 
will be my excuse, as [I have found 
myself obliged to make them, out of 
regard for my fellow-creatures, and the 


honour of civilization. 
Continued in our next. 
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THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


No. XIV. 
ELECTIONEERING. 


Whose party do the tewnsmen yet admit ? 
Citizens. One must prove greatest: while they 
weigh a0 even, 
We hold our town for neither ; yet for both. 
King John. 
wut a scene electioneering is ! 
I shall never forget what I have 
seen of it! I was prevailed upon to 
go with a friend to witness his being 
elected ; but it is the last scene of the 
kind 1o which I shall ever take a part. 
There was, however, in it, a mixture 
of the serio-comic, of the iatriguing, of 
the marvellous, and of the ridiculous. 
There must certainly be a great charm 
in being a member of parliament ; oth- 
erwise, would men condescend to 
drudge, flatter, fawn, and cajole, stoop 
to all ranks, and to all humours, to gain 
that point? A candidate isthe most 
affable, the most accommodating cha- 
tacter in the world ; but it cannot be 
expected after such rebuffs, that when 
chosen, the same painful part should be 
acted to the end. 
The rivalry at the election of which 
I have ‘spoken, was excessive; and 
John Bull was more than ordinarily 
brutal. Yet so supple was one of the 
Candidates, that he considered a stone 
thrown at him only as a striking proof 
C ATHENEUM VOL. 5. 


of John’s regard, and he “hugged the 
greasy rogues” as though they had been 
his dearest friends. ‘Then were family 
anecdotes, and private vices, personal 
defects, and even personal misfortunes, 
made the brosd theme of vulgar clam- 
our, and bandied from side to side, in 
order to annoy the opposite party. 

] was so ignorant of these matters, 
that I inveighed against such disgrace- 
ful practices, as a dishonour to the re- 
presentatives of a great nation, and an 
indelible stain on the people who com- 
mitted these excesses. But I was in- 
formed that it was all according to an- 
cient custom, that a broken head or the 
receipt of a dead dog in one’s face, was 
only the pot-luck on these occasions ; 
and that Hlections are the Englishman's 
carnivals, or rather bis saturnalia ; for, 
in the former, insults are given and re- 
ceived under the mask, and are, of 
course, less gross and degrading ; but, 
in the latter, they are warranted by pri- 
vilege and usage, and are assumed as if 
by charter. 

One of the Candidates became a 
complete catechumen to his constituents 
elect ; and it was laughable to hear how 
like a good boy he answered all his 
catechisers. My friend, however, took 
it easier ; he had represented the city 
before, and knew the temper of his con- 
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stituents. The Corn Bill was thrown 
into his face; but he swallowed it. The 
Habeas Corpus Act he took the liberty 
to parry ; and as be had no place nor 
pension, he got off scot free on those 
heads. What most astonished me was, 
that a very | ae and a very indolent 
man should so demean himself for a 
vote, and bestir himself with such acti- 
vity in order to accomplish his purpose. 
His memory, too, appeared to me pro- 
digious. He reeollected every man’s 
name, bis avocation, his weakness, his 
circumstances, and his interest. 

‘Ha, Thomas,” it was to one, “how 
well you look! why, you've shaken off 
your ague?” ‘° ea,” says Thomas, 
‘ I’ve been shaking long enough, but 
they shan’t shake my politics.’ ‘“ Well 
done, Thomas! TI honour thee: give 
me thy hand (the dirtiest I ever saw, 
covered with manure.) Then thou'lt 
stick to the old Orange interest.” (Tho- 
mas) * Noah—I have had much better 
offers t’other side. Beside, I thiak we 
ban’t well used by the King’s men; 
dang it, they’re too proud ; they treats 
the poor all as one as dirt under their 
feet.’ ‘Oh! fie; oh! fie, my dear 
Thomas.”—My friend stepped aside 
with Thomas: what he said to him I 
don’t pretend to know ; but thrice they 
shook hands ; and Thomas shook his 
sides with laughter. He went off grin- 
ning, and said, ‘ Well, ye bid to get the 
plumper.’ 

He next met anold man. “ How 
sorry I was, friend Barnacle, for the 
loss of your cattle (this circumstance he 
learned a few minutes before.) I wish 
you had written to me ; but I think I 
have a plan for you. By the by, how 
many sons have you who are freemen ?” 
‘Four, your honour.’ “ And how are 
they doing ?” ‘ Mortal bad; and the 
young one, I can’t do nothing with.’ 
“ That’s a pity, friend Barnacle. I 
should think that the Blue Coat school 
would not be a bad thing for the young 
one ; and the two eldest must manage 
your affairs.” —* Kes.’—* And I should 
think that Jack—” ‘ His name is 
James, your honour. ‘“ Ah! true— 
' mes would make a rare exciseman ; 

's a keen dog, friend Barnacle.” 
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“Ah! that he be.” “ And, Bob—” 
‘ Bill, your honour.’ “ Trae! how 
can I be so foolish—Bill would make 
a good clerk.” ‘ Kes, the lad writes a 
scholardly hand.’ “ Well, do you take 
as much snuff as ever?” ‘ Kes, your 
honour, I likes it as well as ever ; but 
it's waundy dear.’ ‘“ Come, give me a 
ES ; aod, I say, my servant shalt 

ring you a pound of rare stuff, which 
I brought you from town.” ‘I thank 
you kindly.’ “There, go up to the 
hustings ; take the four boys, all plum- 
pers, T hope.” ‘Kes.’ After which 
my friend bought a pound of common 
snuff, and sent itas if he had brought it 
from London. 

Coming to a smart well-dressed fel- 
low, he said. “ Are you out of place ?” 
‘I am, Sir.’ “ But have you kept 
your vote?” ‘I have, Sir.” “ Well, 
we must get you into a place.” ‘ Yes, 
Sir, I should like a place under govern- 
ment; [ am tired of service.’ ‘ Sure- 
ly ! well we must see to that,” (the 
man had been a footman !) 

Disengaged from him, my friend was 
attacked by an old woman, who abused 
him most violently for breach of prom- 
ises, for voting against the interest of 
the country, for neglect, and for a long 
list of sins. His gentieness and adroit- 
ness got the better in the end ; and af- 
ter enduring much, he prevailed upon 
her to allow her son to split his vote 
betwixt him and the opposite party. 

“ Honest Mr. Shambles!” exclaimed 
he next, “ Why you didn’t give me a 
call when last you came to Smithfield.” 
‘Yes, your honour, I did; but your 
pert jack-a-napes of a French Valet al- 
most shut the door in my face, and said 
as how you was not visible.’ ‘ A ras- 
cal !” said the Member ; “ I must turn 
him away, Shambles ; he offends every 
body ; he does not know how to dis- 
criminate between my real friends, and 
a parcel of intruders. But I say, that’s 
a mighty pretty woman—your second 
wife.” ‘ Tol lol, your honour.’ * And 
what do you think of doing with your 
heir—a fine lad too—your only son, I 
think 2” ‘ Heis, Sir. Why I think of 
making a doctor of him (fine lessons of 
humanity he must have learned from 
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you, thought I to myself), but he pre- 
ers being a parson ; and as I can afford 
to give him the first of neddycations, it 
don't matter. He's a bright boy ; he'll 
get on ; and I can give him some thou- 
sands,’ ‘ Right, my honest friend ; 
and I know a family which has high 
church interest. But we must not talk 
of that now ; at another time we will. 
He'll make a capital Bishop ; he speaks 
well, don’tbe?” ‘Oh! aye, your 
honour, he has the gift of the gab: 
you'll hear him by and by tip ’em a bit 
of a speech for your side of the ques- 
tion.’ “ Bravo! But, Shambles, why 
don’t you make him a lawyer? I could 
give him a lift there : d— me, I should 
not be surprised to see him Lord Chan- 
cellor yet.” The old butcher was so 
delighted with this dream of ambition, 
that he went off resolved to strain every 
nerve for my friend, and swore, that if 
his next door neighbour, who had pro- 
mised his vote for the Blue, as he called 
it, did not break his word and change 
sides, he would arrest him for his bill 
due for meat. 

We lastly called at a School -master’s, 
who had seven children. These my 
friend called Cherubim and Seraphim. 
Todeed all the Electors’ children whom 
he met, were the finest children in the 
world. Into each of their hands he put 
a guinea. But this was no bribery ; 
for it is clear that the poor children had 
no vote, and the fathers did not see the 
money given, neither could they be ac- 
countable for others. 

On our road to the Hustings, I ask- 
ed him if he had such extensive interest 
as to give away all the things which he 
had led his friends to expect. He an- 
swered in the negative. I inquired 
what then he could give them? which 
he answered me by putting the two fol- 
lowing questions : ‘‘ Can our physicians 
cure one-tenth of the maladies incident 
to man, or restore all their patients to 
health ? Can they always give them 
even relief?” * Decidedly not.’ “ Nei- 
thercan I provide for all these people. 
Indeed I don’t think that I can provide 
for any of them : but there is one thing 
which I can give them, and so can the 
pbysician to his patients.” ‘ What is 
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that?’ “ Hope!” Twas now quite 
satisfied with the solidity of his promises. 

Nor was my friend less adroit at the 
Hustings than in his canvass. He soli- 
cited on all sides, took advantage of 
every thing, thanked his friends, seemed 
good humoured to his gnemies, attack- 
ed every voter with, “ My Sir, 
have you not forgotten that although 
you are bound to support my honoura- 
ble brother candidate, you: gave me 
hopes, (or you promised) that you 
would divide your votes betwixt us ?” 
By this ruse de guerre he cajoled more 
than one, and raised such a spirit of 

eace and of conciliation as produced 
im many votes. 

When the business was over, I asked 
him whether be was not fatigued and 
disgusted 2“ Both, very much, my 
dear friend,” replied he; “but then 
our object is achieved, and, luckily for 
us, It happens but once in seven years.” 
This polling business is a dreadful or- 
deal, through which every one is not fit 
to pass ; a good front is certainly ne- 
cessary! I am now convinced that 
nothing is deemed humiliating or de- 
grading in gambling, in horse-dealing, 
and in electioneering, provided that suc- 
cess attend the operations of the parties. 


Before I left the town where the ° 


Election occurred, by way of seeing all 
the humours of the place, J went to an 
open house of the opposite side, fer I 
wore no nbbons nor distinctive badge ; 
and being neither citizen nor freeman, I 
was not ao object of jealousy to any 
party. Here I saw a large assemblage 
of voters and others engaged in politi- 
cal discussion. A cattle Doctor was the 
president, and a Bricklayer was upon 
his legs. I lost the greater part of his 
discourse; but a Rat-catcher,* who 
was near me, informed me that he was 
considered a very sound politician and 
& great orator. 

“‘ Gentlemen !” cried he to the as- 
sembly, “ we are ruined by the crown 
and the church interest, by the aristocra - 
cy, and the preponderance of placemen. 
Intolerance, bigotry and superstition, 


© This person would be a very dangerous member 
of a Committee of the House of Commons, though 
quite at home. in the Truc-Blue committee. 
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the sacred rights of kings, and the in- 
fluence of the clergy undo us. 
we not all our senses as well as our 
Senators and Bishops? Have we not 
as good sound judgments as our preach- 
er3 and our rulers? Is not the book of 
knowledge open to all of us who can 
read? And why should not you and 
I, Gentlemen ! (he seemed much wed- 
ded to this term) interpret our laws, 
both civil and divine, just as correctly 
_ a3 a Chancellor or an Archbishop ? 
(Loud applause.) Fair play’s a jewel. 
(Bravo, from the Rat-catcher.) Is a 
padlock to be set on our minds, and a 
muzzle to be clapped upon our mouths? 
(No, no, from all sides.) Then are we 
not all fit to represent our fellow-citi- 
zens, without being noblemen or cler- 
gy?” (Loud cheering.) 

“ A apprehend,” quoth a Scotch 
farmer, who was settled amongst them, 
“ that we're no juste (a very elongated 
word) sae fit to legislate as some of they 
folk which the honourable member wha 
spak last im-a-gines. D’ye think, 
Maister Brickdust, that the Duke's 
Alunkey (footman) there could buld a 
‘hoose just as fast and as weel as your- 
sel?” ‘No, because I have given all 
my time to it.” ‘* Weel then ye ken sae 
has the parson geen a’ his time to the 
gospel; and the mi-ni-ster to studying 
the constitution. An’ a apprehend that 
some of us wad mak as awkward a fig- 
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ure in the puwpit or in the Hoose o” 
Commons, asa bull wud at a concert, 
or a bear in a ball-room.” (Roars of 
laughter mixed with hisses.) Our North- 
ern Orator proceeded ; but under such 
unfavourable circumstances, that he 
could not be heard. 

I now left the assembly deeply im- 
pressed with the truth of the Scotsman’s 
argument, and regretting much that the 
tide was so high against him. I inqui- 
red into his character; and I found 
that he had made money, and had pur- 
chased a freehold ; that although he was 
not considered as a public speaker, his 
Opinion was often taken in matters of 
business. Most of the assembly had 
little to lose; but Sandy used to say, 
that he “ did nae ken hoo far a reform 
might gang, and whether it might nae 
reform the little fortin which he had 
been scraping together with so much 
industry for so long a space of time.” 

I forgot to mention that the assembly 
was held at the society celled the Friends 
of the Constitution ; Freedom of De- 
bate was written over the door ; and the 
first regulation in writing was, “ Every 
gentleman to pay three-pence for his 
admission card, a charge of tobacco, 
anda pipe!” This was my first and 
last visit to any society ofthe kind. It 
had its novelty ; but it had no other at- 
traction, except Sandy’s lesson, for 

THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 


From the European iMiziinn 
ON THE CUSTOM OF STIFLING CHILDREN 


FTO PREVENT THEIR TAKING COLD. 


Mr. Editor, 

F' all the varieties of violent death 

to which the condition of the uni- 
verse exposes us, or which the inge- 
nious malice of mankind has invented, 
there is none from which the imagina- 
tion recoils with such extreme horror, 
as from that of gradual suffocation. 
The heaviest inflictions of bodily pain, 
“« Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s 
bed of steel,” shrink from the compari- 
son. Weighed in the scale with the 
terrible burying alive of the Roman 
vestal that had been found guilty of in- 


continence, what are they but compar- 
atively puny sufferings ; the vengeance 
of mere ‘I’yros in the art of cruelty ?— 
In pain the mind is passive, or soon 
sinks under it if excessive ; but in slow 
suffocation there is the dreadful struggle 
of the will, the incessant unavailing 
effort ; the more incessant and violent 
the more it is felt to be unavailing. 
Without having recourse to the ex- 
perience of those who have been recov- 
ered from drowning, or other modes of 
strangulation, by a summary process, I 
believe/no one.that has dabbled much 
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in the water in his school-days, as most 
of us, I suppose, have done, will ever 
forget the horror of that initiatory cer- 
emony, or ordeal, which is usually per- 
formed upon the tender novice the first 
time of his bathing, which is termed 
ducking. ‘The appellation is ludicrous, 
and the sports of children may seem to 
have no very terrible tendency ; but the 
poor imp who has been ducked in 
early life, 2.e. beld with his head down- 
ward by violence in the water, till the 
strength or patience of his companions 
was exhausted, will have a tolerable 
notion through life of the comforts of 
gradual strangulation. 

Whether or not my own recollections 
are more vivid on that subject, or that I 
have constitutionally a greater repug- 
nance to that mode of dying than my 
neighbours, [ am often shocked at a 
custom which many good kind of peo- 
ple practise, and see practised every 
day, with approbation: { mean, the 
custom of stifling infants—not between 
two feather-beds professedly, but, what 
is almost as bad; between the bed or 
eradle clotbes, out of pure love and 
kindness. In most families, when an 
infant is put to sleep, the air is excluded 
with as much care as if it were some 
element to which the new-born man 
was not “ native and endued,” as Shak- 
speare phrases it. His little face is 
mufHed up with the rest of his small 

rson. He is laid on his back in the 
midst of the feathers, which, rising up, 
are as a wall to him on this side and on 
that. The clethes naturally very soon 
rest upon his mouth. The very action 
of sucking, which, as symbolical to him 
of the firat and closest instinct of life, he 
applies to every substance with which 
his young experience comes in contact, 
attracts the sheet further within his lips, 
and from a pledge of life and nutriment 
becomes a mode of death. In this im- 
becile state, without the power or sense 
to extricate himself, behold him laid, 
craviog in vain for that nourishment of 
free respiration, which is no less neces- 
sary for his well-being than the friendly 
juices with which nature has supplied 
the kindly maternal fountains for his 
Eustenance. 
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We find every animal, even a spar- 
row, destroys the air it breathes in a 
surprising:y short time. No need to ex- 
haust it by an air-pump ; only prevent 
access of fresh air, and the experiment 
will be complete. A frog will hop about 
very gaily without his heart, if it be 
your fancy to deprive him of it; but 
deny him the fresh air, and he pushes 
off directly for the banks of the nver 
Styx, there to croak his displeasure 
against the unkind usage of man. 

Why is this all-vivifying principle 
considered as a viand too luxurious for 
the infant, which nature bestows a free 
boon upon frogs and sparrows ? 

When the man-child grows a little 
more acquainted with his own strength, 
he drives off the clothes, to the great 
annoyance of the good woman that tends 
him, who carefully replaces them, and 
pathetically bemoans the disuse of the 
good old custom of swaddling ; by the 
help of which she could have kept down 
effectually the little struggling saucy 
probationer for breathing. Peace to the 
shade of the bizarre Rousseau ! to him 
the human generation is indebted for 
its rescue from this diabolical invention ! 
to him it is owing that the new-born 
man, by a process of restraint the very 
reverse of the old Egyptian practice, is 
not still bound hand and foot, a prepos- 
terous living mummy ! 

As strange it is that good womanhood 
should still, in spite of the advancement 
of science, in these knowing days, ree 
tain a custom even more intolerable. 
Many a person at this dav, I have no 
doubt, owes an ill state of health to this 
absurd system of excluding the air in 
infancy, in the same manner as _ those 
who survived their cruel treatment in 
the black hole of Calcutta were visited 
by periodical swelled legs and other 
miserable symptoms all their life after. 
In their cases, the connection between 
the disease and the cause was easily tra- 
ced. Poor children cannot tell the se- 
crets of their prison-house. 

A warm, comfortable cloak, as it is 
called, may be as fatal to them as the 
dungeon of Calcutta. A case of that 
kind was reported about three years ago 
in the public prints. A poor woman 
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bed wrapt np ber infant so close under 
@ thick cloak, during a long walk thro’ 
the snow, that, whea she uncovered it, 


the life was quite gone from the poor. 


baby. Unquestionably, the child bad 
cried as long as he was able, and was 
enly covered up the closer ; at last, the 
mistaken good woman was pleased to 
find her brat composed to rest. 

Herve was an infant fairly killed with 
kindness ; aad much I fear that this bas 
by no means been a solitary instance. 
But it ie not always easy to get at the 
eaases of an infant's death, ‘There is 
a solution always at hand. It is but 
saying, the child died of convulsions ; 
and thus, substituting the symptoms of 
a malady fer the efficient cause of the 
malady itself, maoy a mistakingly tender 
mother shelters her own ignorance or 
improvidence under a general term, aad 
silences self-reproach with the common- 
place observation of, how great a pro- 
portion of children born every year die 
under one or two years of age. Poor 
candidates fora little frail breath! And 
well they may be thus styled, when this 
ebief nourisher in life’s feast is debarred 
them. We deny them the common 
air, asif there were any other medium of 
existence for us besides the breath of 
life, which the Almighty put into man’s 
nostrils, 

I once saw a noble steed thrown into 
a state of furious agitation by having 
drawn up into his nostrils the bag out 
of which he was eating his corn. His 
master, who was.at some distance, ran 
to relieve him ; and I never shall forget 
the neighings with which the grateful 
animal spoke forth bis sense of the bea- 
efit as he snapped up the returning ether 
with wild ecstasy. As this hag to the 
horse, so is the sheet to the poor baby, 
which falling on his mouth, and sucked 
up by his breath, must operate as a valve 
to exclude every breath of wholesome 
air from mouth or nostril ; besides the 
feverous irritation, the fretting, galling, 
impotent restlessness, it must produce 
in that helpless, senseless condition of 
exposure. - 

The mariner parching under a long 
calm in the tropics is buta faint image 
of this privation, Imagine the seaman’s 
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ehort allowance of water dealt out to. 
him. All his inward parts are fire. He 
snatches the delicious relief his heart is 
sick for, be cannot drink fast enough, 
he would swallow it entire, not by suc- 
cessive drops. What stops him so sud- 
denly ? an ocean of fresh water would 
scarcely allay the man’s thirst. His 
malady unabated, does he begin to 
loathe the uapalatable medicine? the 
water is tepid, foul, and peopled with 
eorruption’s unsightly brood, a thousand 
unclassed forms skimming about with 
wacouth and repelling motion. Well 
might we, that have access to the pure 
stream, imagine him overpowered with 
disgust. No such thing. It is provi- 
deot and fearful husbandry which for- 
bids the lengthened draught. Necessi- 
ty, with giant arm, arrests him in his 


miserable indulgence. Cruel indeed 


would be the enemy that would bar the 
upproach of such a man to the stream 

t was running to waste. 

And cruel, in effect at least, if not in 
intention, the mother who shuts out 
from her infant the inexhaustible stores 
of heaven. Can any one doubt, that to 
the poor gasping babe a draught of 
fresh air would be reviving as the fresh 
stream to the mariner, or the waters of 
his native spring at Bethlehem to the 
war-heated David when he longed for 
them in the cave of Adullam 

I have read of a tribe of savages who 
were accustomed to bury their parents 
alive, when, through age and weakness, 
they became unable to add any thing 
to the common stock. The image is 
revolting enough to humanity. Never- 
theless, if my spirit were about to enter 
tbe body of a babe, and bad her choice 
where this little helpless mass should 
first breathe the vital air, I do not know 
but it would be a preferable choice to 
take her chance of mature sepulture 
with the savages, rather than, in some 
more favoured land, to undergo the 
process of imperfect strangulation for 
some hours of every day during the first 
year or two of her fleshly investiture. 

We can all remember when the treat- 
ment of patients infected with the small 
pox had for its basis this same air-deny- 
ing ordinance, ‘The practice of one or 
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two enlightened physicians overcame 
this prejudice without mach resistance. 
It were to be wished that some of the 
bomane and liberal among the profes- 
sion would interest themselves in’ a case 
not strictly professional, and interfere to 
remove that Pneumatophobia, or horror 
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of air, in mothers and nurses, which 
has so long operated to the exclusion of 
poer babies from that common and 
universal right, that ancient and im- 
peepee inheritance, that unaliena- 

le claim of all the sons of Adam, the 


privilege of breathing. 


INACCURACIES OF POETS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


From Blackwood’s Edinbergh Magazine. 


determine the specific characters 

and local manners of animals is not 

the task either of the poet or the nove- 

list ; yet no doubt the pleasure derived 

from works of imagination may be 

much lessened in the minds of many 

by means of incongruous associa- 
tons, 

Thus, in the Lady of the Lake, 
the solitude and desolation of an an- 
cient field of battle is described as 
follows : 


“ The kmot-grass fettered there the hand, 
Which once could burst an iron band ; 
Beneath the broad and ample bone 

That bucklered heart to fear unknown, 
A feeble and a timorous guest, 

The field-fare framed her lowly nest.” 


Now it is well known to every 
school-boy, that the field-fare only vi- 
sits this country during the winter sea-' 
sop, that it has never been known to 
breed in the island, and consequently is 
pever associated with the idea of a nest, 
or“ the leafy month of June.” 

The author of Mandeville has com- 
mitted a somewhat similar mistake in 
rerard to another of the feathered 
tnbe. 

“It was agmall part of the edifice 
only that was inbabited in my time. 
Several magnificent galleries, and a 
number of spacious apartments, were 
wholly neglected, and suffered to re- 
main ina woful state of dilapidation. 
Indeed it was one wing only that 
was now tenanted, and that imperfect- 
ly; the centre and the other wing hed 
long been resigned tothe owls and the 
bitterns,”” 

The last-mentioned bird is one 


which, morethan most others, avoids. 


the dwellings of the human race, and 


 jts side. 


usually chooses, for the purposes of nidi- 
fication, sone lonely spot in the vicinity 
of fens or marshes. 

In the works of Gesner there is an 
engraving of a whule, in which the 
lines are so strongly marked, and dis- 
posed in such a manner, that the ani- 
mal appears es if covered with large 
scales. There is also a vessel near it, 
with an inscription, expressing that the 
whale is often mistaken for an island, 
and that seamen frequently incur great 
danger by attempting to cast anchor by 
Shaw is of opinion that Mil- 
ton was conversant with the writings of 
Gesner, whose work was then the great 
depositary of natural knowledge, and 
that this plate suggested to him the ex- 
pression of “ scaly rind” in the following 
sublime passage, which has been censur- 
ed by some hypercnitics. 

“That sea beast 

Leviathan, which God, of all his works, 

Created hugest that swim the ocean stream. 

Him haplyslumbenng on the Norway foam, 

The pilot of some ainall night-foundered skiff, 

Deeming some island, oft, as scamen tell, 

‘ With fixed anchor in his sealy rind 
Moors by his side under the Ice, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays.” 


T he term is n0 doubt inaccurate whea 
applied to the whale tribe, to which the 
Leviathan of the Scriptures is generally 
referred, Some authors have been of 
opinion that the crocodile is mentioned 
under that name, and in a paper in one 
of your late Numbers, the great sea- 
snake is considered as the animal pro- 
bably alluded to. | 

The butterfly has always been con- 
sidered as an emblem of immertality. 
Deriving its existence from a compara- 
tively shapeless body, in which, had it 
long been confined in a state of appar- 
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ent torpor and death, and suddenly 
winging its flight through the air, adorn- 
ed with life and beauty, its relation to 
the chrysalis or nymph, has been deem- 
ed analagous to that between the soul 
and the body of man. The order of 
things has, however, been completely re- 
versed in the mind of a modern poet, 
as evinced in the following passage ; 


‘¢ Thus the gay moth by sun and vernal gales 

Call’d forth to wander o'er the dewy vales, 

From flower to flower, from sweet to sweet will stray, 

Till, tir’d and satiate with her food and play, - 

Deep in the shades she builds her peaceful nest, 

In lov’d seclusion picas’d at length to rest : 

There folds the wings that erst so widely bore ; 

Becomes a houschold nymph, and secks to range no 
more.” 


From which it would appear that the 
chrysalis ts derived from the moth, and 
not the moth from the chrysalis, 

‘Iconceive Southey to be the most 
correct, as well as the most skilful of all 
the living poets, in adapting the facts of 
Natural History to the uses of Poetry. 
According, however, to those skilful 
and intelligeat entomologists, Messrs. 
Kirby and Spence, in some of the most 
picturesque descriptions in Madoc, 
he confounds the firefly of St. Domingo 
(Elater noctilucus) with a quite differ- 
ent insect, the lautern-fly (Fulgora later- 
naria) of Madam Merian. 


“ She beckoned, and descended, and drew out 
From underneath her vest, a cage, or net 

Ic rather might be called, so fine the twigs 
Which knit it, where, confined, two fire-flies gave 
Their lustre. By that light did Madoc first 
Behold the features of his lovely guide.” 


The same insect is again alluded to 
in the following beautiful passage : 


“ Sorrowing we beheld 
The night come on; but soon did night display 
More wonders than it veiled ; innumerous tribes 
From the wood-cover swarmed, and darkness made 
Their beauties visible ; one while they streamed 
A bright blue radiance upon flowers that closed 
Their gorgeous colours from the eye of day ; 
Now motionless and dark, eluded search 
Self-shrouded ; and anon, starring the sky, 
Rose like a shower of fire.” 


From the days of Solomon until the 
middle of last century, it was generally 
atfirmed, that the ant “ prepared her 
bread in the summer, and gathered her 
food in the harvest.” Whatever may 
be the case in regard to the species of 
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more southern climes, it appears to have 
been very generally admitted by every 
naturalist, from Gould to Huber and 
Latreille, that the European species of 
ants are torpid during winter, and con- 
sequently do not require a supply of 
food. The pupa, or intermediate state 
of these insects, bears a considerable 
resemblance to a grain of coro, and, as 
the future population of the colony de- 
pendsin a great measure upon the wel- 
fare of such as exist in that state, they 
are particularly careful in removing 
them from danger, and in exposing 
them occasionally to such a degree of 
heat as may tend to hasten their extru- 
sion. It is probable that these circum- 
stances alone have occasioned the gen- 
eral idea of their provident habits ; so 
that the many poetical descriptions and 
saze reflections which have arisen from 
the impression of their being 


** Studious, ere stormy winter frowns, to lay 
Safe in their cells the treasured prey,” 


have originated in misconception. 
Every one must have observed, in 
the stillness of a fine summer evening, 
the choral dances of water-flies, for the 
most part above the stream which gave 
them birth. What a beautiful picture 
has been drawn by Wordsworth of 
that simple image. 3 


‘* Nor wanting here to entertain the thought, 
Creatures thatin communities cxist, 

Less, as might seem, for general guardianship, 
Or thro’ dependance upon mutual sid, 

Than by participation of delight, 

And a strict love of fellowship combined. 
What other spirit can it be that prompts 

The gilded summer flies to mix and weave 
There sports together in the solar beam, 

Or in the gioom of twilight hum their joy ?” 


Dr. Darwin, notwithstanding the 
frequency of his learned references, 
has been guilty of many inaccuracies in 
his poetry. Of these, the following may 
be taken as an instance : 


“ So sleeps in silence the curculio, shut 

In the dark chamber of the cavern'd nut; 
Erodes with ivory beak the vaulted shell, 
And quits on filmy wings iw narrow cell.” 


Now, although the larva of the cur- 
culio “dwells in the hollow out,” the 
perfect insect is never found there, but 
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undergoes its final transformation under the general negligence of poets, in re- 


ground. 
The preceding are a few of the many 


gard to a subject which, if properly 
attended to, might be rendered one of 


examples which might be adduced of the moat beautiful auxiliaries of their art. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF SECOND SIGHT. 


The following interesting little Narrative was com- 
municated to us by a gentleman (to whom we are 
under various obligations), who says, in his private 
letter, “ Were I permitted to bring it forward, 
sepported by all the evidences who couid speak to 
its truth, it could be established as the best authen- 
ticated of any of thoee instances which have been 

Kiven of the‘ seer’s prophetic sight.’ But delicacy 
forbids me to corroborate its truth by names, many 
eonnexions of the personages to whom the story 
relates being yet alive, who must stil] cherish a 
painful recollection of the fatal catastrophe.” —Ed, 


T is now, I believe, about eighty 

years ago, since a festive party of 
ladies were assembled in the great hall 
of the baronial castle of » which 
is grandly situated in an unfrequented 
part of the country, in the northern ex- 
tremity of the kingdom. It had then 
been for some time the scene of High- 
land hospitality and joy ; for Sir Charles 
and Lady D , two young lovers 
lately made happy in the possession of 
each other, had come from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Scottish border, to 
spend some delightful weeks as the 
guests of Lord R——., the brother, or 
uncle of the lady, for I forget in which 
of these degrees of relationship that no- 
bleman stood towards her. ‘The even- 
tng had closed, «nd the shrill sound of 
the bagpipe had already died away 
around the outer walls of the castle, 
having told to the clansmen that the 
feast was begun. Mirth held his jocund 
reigo, and joyous smiles played on every 
youthful countenance that brightened 
the circle of the huge oaken table ; 
whilst the heaped-up faggots crackled 
in the ample grate, shooting a cheerful 
glare amidst the groupe. Care and 
anxiety were alike banished, ee 
from the thoughts of the lovely Lady 
D——, who, though she could not but 
participate in the general gladness her 
presence had created, yet felt even the 
temporary absence of all she now held 
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dearest on earth. Sir Charles had ac- 
companied Lord R-——, on the prece- 
ding day, to visit the distant mansion of 
a neighbouring chiettain, for the limits 
ot neighbourhood are extended farther 
in regions where every thing seems to 
participate in the greatness of the scale 
on which nature is herself displayed. 
Although the other females were well 
aware of the numerous chances which 
the warmth of Highland kindness af- 
forded to prevent the departure of a 
guest on the appointed day, yet the rest- 
less emotions which Lady D—— felt 
were excited in her own bosom by her 
husband’s absence ; she guessed, and 
guessed rightly, that no temptation, 
however powerful, could operate to de- 
lay his return, when its object was to 
regain the enjoyment of her society. 
She therefore continued still to expect 
him, after every one else had abandoned 
all expectation of his appearance. She 
started at every sound, and glanced her 
fine eyes hastily to the door at every 
footstep, nor could the assurances of 
her companions persuade her to dismiss 
her hopes, or convince her that it was 
not now at all probable that the gentle- 
men would arrive that night, late as it 
then was ; but that it was more likely 
they had been prevailed on to remain, 
to participate in some hunting expedi- 
tion, projected for the amusement of 
the southern stranger. 

There sat another personage at that 
festive board, on whom mirth seemed 
to have little effect ; its beams, which 
shot in every direction from the eyes of 
the young and the gay around her, tell on 
her high and marble teatures, and raven 
eye, like those of the sun on the dark 
cavern of some cheerless and sea-beat- 
en crag, engulfing, rather than reflect- 
ing, its light. This was the Lady As- 
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synt, who, to do honour to Sir Charles 
and his young bride, had been invited 
to the castle. But little had she added 
to the general mirth, for ever since her 
arrival, she had sat in the midst of hila- 
rity, like the lonely cormorant on its 
rock, unmoved and regardless of the 
playful waves that murmured around 
her. Few attempts were made to 
bring her into the play of conversation, 
and even those few were soon silenced 
by chilling monosyllabic replies, deliv- 
ered in a lofty and repulsive manner. 
She had been therefore left undisturbed 
to the full possession of her own gloomy 
thoughts, At last her very presence 
seemed to be almost forgotten, or, if 
observed at all, she was noticed with no 
other interest than were the stiff and 
smoke-discoloured. portraits of family, 
ancestry, that stared in sullen and silent 
majesty from the deep-carved pannels 
of the ancient apartment where the 
party was seated, 

The good-humoured jest, and the 
merry tale went round, and the laugh 
of youthful joy was at its highest—when 
a piercing shriek produced a sudden 
and deathb-like silence, and directed 
every head towards the Lady Assynt, 
who seemed for a moment to be vio- 
lently convulsed. The effect of such 
an unlooked-for interruption to the gen- 
eral gaiety may be easily conceived. 
The ladies arose in confusion ; every 
assistance was proffered ; and numerous 
Inquiries were made. But seeming to 
endeavour by a desperate effort, to sum- 
mon up resolution to overcome the sud- 
den nervous malady which apparently 
affected her, she put back both the kind 
and the curious with a wave of her 
hand, and haughtily resumed her usual 
dignified and freezing deportment, with- 
out deigning to give any explanation. 

It was some time before the compa- 
ny was restored to its composure, and 
hilarity had hardly begun again to en- 
liven it, when a louder and yet more 
unearthly shriek again roused their 
alarm, and raised them from their seats 
in the utmost consternation. The Lady 
Assynt now presented a spectacle that 
chilled every one, The same convul- 

on seemed to have recurred with re- 

led violence. She started up in 
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its paroxysm; and her uncommonly 
tall figure was raised to its full height, 
and set rigidly against the high back of 
the gothic chair in which she had been 
seated, as if from anxiety to retreat as 
far as its confined space would allow, 
from some horrible spectacle that ap- 
palled her. Her arms were thrown up 
in a line with her person ; each parti- 
cular bony finger was widely separated 
from its fellow ; and her stretched eye- 
balls were fixed in glassy and motion- 
less unconsciousness. She seemed for 
a time to lose all sense of existence, 
and, though in an upright posture, to 
have been suddenly struck into a stiff- 
ened corse. By degrees she began to 
writhe, as if enduring extreme agony ; 
her livid lips moved rapidly, without 
the utterance of sound ; until finally 
overcome by her sufferings, she sank 
within the depth of the antique chair, 
and remained for some minutes in a 
languid and abstracted reverie. The 
mingled anxiety and curiosity of the 
company was unbounded ; numerous 
and loud were the inquiries ; and of the 
inquirers, Lady D » who seemed 
instinctively to apprehend something 
dreadful connected with her own fate, 
was the most earnestly solicitous of all. 
The Lady Assynt heeded not the swarm 
of interrogatories which buzzed around 
her. She looked at first as if she heard 
them not ; then raising herself solemn- 
ly, and somewhat austerely, from the 
reclining position into which she had 
dropped, she spread her hands before 
her, and sweeping them slowly back- 
wards to right and left, she divided the 
ring of females who surrounded her, 
and brought Lady D——- full within 
the range of her vision. At first she 
started involuntarily at sight of her ; 
but melancholy and pity mingling 
themselves amidst the sternness of fea- 
tures to which such tender emotions 
seemed to have been long strangers, in 
a deep and articulate voice, and with a 
solemn and sibylline air, she slowly 
addressed Lady D——, whilst pro- 
found silence sat upon every other lip. 
‘“« Let the voice of gladness yield to that 
of mouroing! Cruel is the blow that 
hangs over thee, poor innocent dove! 
and sad ‘is.it)for) me to tell thee what 
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thou art but too anxious to know. A 
vision crossed my sight, and I saw a 
little boat, in which were thy lord and 
Lord R : it was tossed by a sud- 
den and tempestuous gust that swept 
the dark surface of the loch in a 
whitening line. I saw the waves dash- 
ing over the frail bark ; and sorely did 
the two Highlanders who rowed them 
contend with their oars against the out- 
rageous whirlwigd. I hoped, yet shud- 
» from fear of the event.—Again 
the spirit of vision opened my unwilling 
eyes, and compelled me to behold that 
last wave, which whelmed them beneath 
the burst of its tremendous swell. The 
land was near. Stoutly the drownin 
wretches struggled with their fate. i 
saw Lord R and his sturdy ser- 
vants, one by one reach the shore ; 
but ”” « My husband !” shrieked 
Lady D—— in anguish, as she grasp- 
ed the arm of the seer, ““ Oh! tell me 
that my husband was saved !”—“ His 
body”’—replied the Lady Assynt, in a 
_ lower and more melancholy voice— 
‘** His body was driven by the merciless 
waves upon the yellow beach: the 
moon beam fell upon his face, but the 
spark of life was quenched.” Lady 
D ’s death-like grasp was relaxed, 
and she swooned away in the arms of 
those who surrounded her. The Lady 
Assynt regarded her not : somewhat of 
her former convulsion again came upon 
her; and starting up in a frenzied 
manner, she exclaimed in a piercing 
voice, scarcely distinguishable from a 
scream, “* And now they bear him 
hither !—See how pale and cold he 
looks—how his long hair drips—how 
ghastly are bis unclosed eyes—how 
blanched those lips where lately sat the 
wart smile of love!” Then sinking 
again, after a short interval, she con- 
tinued in a more subdued tone, “ He 
is gone for ever! No more shall he 
revisit bis own fair halls and fertile 


fields. Yetis not all hope lost with 


him ; for bis son shall live after him, 
and bring back anew the image of his 
father.” 

The ladies were now busied about 
Lady D-——, who lay in a deep faint. 
All seemed to be as much interested in 
her, as if the events described in the 
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waking visions of the Lady Assynt had 
already actually happened. Yet every 
one affected to treat her words as the 
idle dreams of a distempered brain ; 
although, in the very looks of the dif- 
ferent speakers, there was a fear be- 
trayed, that ill accorded with their 
words, manifesting the general appre- 
hension that something tragical was to 
be dreaded. At last a confused noise 
seemed to arise from the under apart- 
ments of the castle; matterings, and 
broken sentences, and half-suppressed 
exclamations, were heard on the great 
stairs and in the passages. The name 
of Sir Charles was frequently repeated 
by different voices. ‘The more anxious 
of the party tried to gain information 
by running to the windows. The 
flaring lights of torches were seen to 
hurry across the court-yard, where all 
seemed to be bustle and dismay. And 
then it was that the doleful sound of 
the bagpipe, playing a sad and wailing 
lament, came upon the ear from = with- 
out the castle-gate. <A slow, heavy, 
and measured tramp of many feet upon 
the drawbridge, told that a party of 
men were bearing some heavy weight 
across it. Unable longer to submit to 
the suspense in which they were held, 
the greater part of the females now rush- 
ed from the hall. A cry of horror was 
heard ; and the mysterious antici- 
pations of the gifted Lady Assynt were 
found to be, in truth, too dreadfully 
realized. 

Lord R , in the deepest afflic- 
tion, told the sad tale, with all its cir- 
cumstances. ‘Though much pressed to 
remain, Sir Charles had resisted all the 
kind importunity of their host. Their 
homeward way lay across the ferry of 
The sudden squalls affecting 
such inland arms of the sea are too well 
known : one of these had assailed them 
in the middle of the loch, and had been 
productive of the melanoholy catastro- 
phe. Nor was the prophetic conclusion 
of the seer’s vision left unaccomplished. 
There was no suspicion of Lady 
D———’s pregnancy at the time ; but 
such proved to be the case, and, ac- 
cording to the prediction, the child was 
a son, who lived the sole hope of an old 
and respectable family. T.L. 2. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


MR. KEAN’S RICHARD THE THIRD. 


A bees never was a king who had been 
driven by the lust of power to commit 
such unnatural excesses as Richard the 
Third. Ino point of barharity he holds, till 


this day, an awful and terrific pre-eminence 


over every raler who has swayed the sceptre 
of this country. He was the ony one, of all 
our sovereigns, who could, without fear or 
compuuction, break every tie of affinity and 
kindred to place himself on a throne 3 who 
.could force his way through the hearts of his 
connections to obtain that darling object of 
his soul---a diadem. Insidious, artful, in- 
trigaing, bold, blood-thirsty, and aspiring ; 
as hideous in the composition of his mind as 
in his bodily form, he ‘seems to have made 
his appearance in the world, as a frightful 
and hambling caricature of human nature. 
And such we find him to be, as well from the 
plain matter of fact statements of the his- 
torians, as from the more vivid delineations 
of the pret. 

To effect a representation, therefore, of a 


character such as this, where almost every ~ 


deformity in concentrated, that can debase 
and blacken the human mind---every senti- 
ment, every feeling. every vile and villanous 
propensity that lust, cruelty, and ambition 
could ervetate toeffectary thing like this, 
we held to be not only beyond the reach of 
ordinary, or of good capacities, but to be 
one of the greatest darings of histrionic en- 
terprize. 

It ‘s not every actor, even of the first rate, 
who has acquired the art of identifying him- 
self with his omginal, though he personifies 
aneasy every day character. at when 
there is a being to represent, who has nothing 
in his moral frame to counect him with hu- 
manity, the actor who can exbibita perfect 
living likeness of him, pussesses such a co- 
incidence of feeliag with the poet ; aod such 
a thorough acquaintance with every fierce 
sentiment and movement of the hnmau heart, 
as to render him almost as remarkable as the 
person he represents. 

The greatness and the success of Garrick, 
in this character, we koow only by report. 
We have seen Cooke as Richard, and we 
thought him the most perfect one of his time; 
yet, with all his acknowledged genius, we 
never saw him divest himself wholly of the 
actor. The part of Richard was his favourite, 
and his masterpiece; yet he never, for a 
moment, imposed, even on his greatest ad- 
mirers, a belief that he was any other than 
Cooke. Aud respecting Kemble, in those 
very parts where his great powers were 
evidently collected to produce a deep effect, 
all the compliment we could ever pay him 
was, ““whata ooble specimen of acting is 
Kemble’s Richard.” 


Now we come to one of the greatest points 
on which Mr. Keanrests his high superiority 
over every other performer in this character ; 
we mean that imposing air of reality which 
he throws over every look, and every atti- 
tude he assumes, 1g fiercest frowns, and 
most fearful emotions, are pever out of 


nature; but precisely sach as we can “le 
pose to have been peculiar to his terrib 
original. He scarcely repeats one half of 
the soliloquy which constitutes the second 
scene, where Richard anfolds bis own 
character, than our mental exclamation is, 
“ Whata monster is Richard.” This decep- 
tion we believe to be invariable aud univer- 
sal; and it is without gece the most 
decisive proof of masterly acting that can 
be required. So faithfally does he follow 
nature that every thought of Kean vanishes 
away: and we see before us the barbarous 
and unrelenting Richard descanting on his 
own deformities, and exulting in his strata- 
gems of usurpation, pertidy, and bloo ished. 
This perfection in Mr. Kean’s acting we 
take to be, not the result of study (for Mr. 
K. never studies) but tne sugge-tions of his 
own genius---an intuitive knowledge ef the 
heart, which nature may confer, once ip aa 
age, on.some favoured performer, but which 
is notté be acquired by the closest applica- 
tion. We cannot agree with the common 
Opinion, that Mr. K. does actually suppose 
himself tv be the very character he repre- 


sents. It is not credible of any player, ° 


however warmly he may enter into the spirit 
of bis part, or into the feelings of the poet, 
that his imagination can supersede the ex- 
ercise of his Judgment, or belie the evidence 
of his senses. Though a great actor may 
mislead, by the force of his art, the under- 
standing of his audience, it does not fullow 
that he can practice a similar deception on 
himself. It is not ible for him to be, at 
one and the same time, the deceiver and the 
deceived. 

We can never forget his fiend-like ex- 
pression of gladness, cruelty, and furious 
resolve, when first we heard him repeat the 
last lines of the soliloquy in Act I. Scene 2. 


Why then to me this restless world's but hell, 
Till this misshapen trunk's aspinng head 

Be circled in a glorious diadem.— 

But thea ‘tis fix’d on such aheight, &e. 


At the conclusion of the second act, the 
tyrant, after murdering Henry, and uttering 
afew unaatural sarcasmson the occasion, 
tarns upon the corse and stabs it, saying, 
** Down, down te hell, and say [sent thee 
thither.” We remember that Cooke and 
Kemble invariably rendered this passage, 
‘¢ Down, down to hell, and say J sent thee 
thither.’ But Kean, with much greater 
felicity of conception, and ina manner much 
more illustrative of the usurper’s character, 
lays the emphas‘s with a loud enfuriate c 
on the word hell; and suddenly lowering his 
voice, he repeats the rest of the line with a 
rapid and careless utterance, just as if 
Richard had regarded the stabbing of a 
benefactor, and sending him to hell, asa 
matter of perfect indifference. We may re- 
mark, by the way, that the sudden changes 
of voice just alluded to, have generally the 
desired effect ; and indced, when they are 
introduced with skill, the sensations they 
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create are most wenderful. However, in 
this instance, we have seen Mr. Kean fall 
far shortof our expectations. He is so fond 
of an isnovation, which is exclusively and 
confesediy his own, that he brings it for- 
ward too often, and too indiscriminately + 
somach so, thatthe very peculiarity which, 
in some parts, we regard asa perfection, be- 
comes, in others, mere tiresome monotony. 
Richard, so long as success goes with him, 
and vo reverse nor threatening of fortune 
g!ves occasion to the aperations of conscience, 
triumphs in his own aggrandizement, and in 
the success of thase precaseonely measures 
by which he thoughthimself out of the reach 
of harm or molestation, And here we think 
thar Kean yccut a bighly-finishea portrait 
of the exalting tyrant. The most stupid 
observer is strack witb the terrific joy 
all at once kindles his scowling featares— 


Aet IV. Scene 4—*I have it—I"l have them sure— 
get me a coffin 


Fall of ho!es—and let them both be eramm’d into 
it,” &e. 

When he suddenly conceives a plan of dis- 

poxing of the bodies of the murdered young 

princes, we cao compare it to nothing but 

what we way imagine to be the horrid glad- 

news of an evil sprit on his first clutching a 
emned soul into his possession. 

But when the business of the scene in- 
creases, when apprehensions begin to multi- 
ply, and conscience to operate, Kean is the 
veriest Richard we can well conceive. In 
the awful tent scene (whcre every performer 
tries to be great) he exhibits to us a soul tor- 
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of a demon so effec- 
tually, as to distance every contemporary 
actor. He starts from his dream of horror, 
with the exclamation of a mind in agony, 
and - pushes his sword against the fitting 
images of his disordered brain, with a coun- 
tenance so expressive of terror, despair, and 
conscious gnilt, as te overpower the most 
inert imagination. | 
The combat with Richmoad,which finishes 

the tyrant’s career, terminates by far too 
easily and toosoon. Itisnot consistent with 
the usurper’s character of fierceness and 
bravery, to resign his life and his idol---the 
crown, withouta lengthened and inveterate 
btraggle; and this is an oversight which we 
do nat think is by any means compensated 
by the highly wrought scene of bis death, 
appalling and frightful as it is. 

ir. Kean, however, has developed many 
striking beauties in this play, which the 
genius of Garrick, Cooke, and Kemble had 
slighted ; in passages, too, the beauties of 
whrchthe most attentive readers and discern- 
ing critics have hitherto overlooked. 

uch has been said respecting Mr. K.’s 
person, voice, aod pronunciation. Certainly 
we once could have wished that they had 
been more perfectthao they are; bot we 
are not now disposed to quarrel with them 3 
because we are convinced of a circumstaice, 
concerning which we had formerly been 
extremely sceptical, namely, that a young 
man without the advantages of a good voice, 
of a good figure, or of a graceful utterance, 
can, hy the mere strength of his owa con- 
ceptions of character, become the best per- 
former on the British stage. R.A. A. 


mented by the 
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INFLUENCE OF THE LOVE OF FAME ON GENIUS. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


QE of the most philosophic writers 
of antiquity, the poet Virgil, has 
made the love of men’s applause a part 
of the highest virtue acknowledged 
among his countrymen—representing 
the two passions, the love of country 
and the thirst of renown, as united even 
in the awful character of the first Bru- 
lus, and co-operating as the motives of 
his great and unhappy sacrifice. 


—— “ Uteunque ferent ea facta minores, 
Vineet amor patris laudumque immensa cupido.” 


To our conceptions, certainly there is 
something repugnant in the idea of 
making the passion for men’s praise a 
Motive of that action, or a principle of 
. that character. We can bear, we can 
severe the virtue for which we have no 
sympathy, and justify the father who 
gave up his children to his country ; but 
we should turn from him with loathing 


if he could immolate them to his owa 
renown. 

The nature of the sacrifice appears 
sufficiently to condemn this passage, as 
assigning such a motive for such an ac- 
tion. But, taking it more largely, as a 
sort of general conception of the charac- 
ter of Roman patriotism, from their 
philosophic poet, it would yield matter 
of more doubtful and curious inquiry. 
IT have no intention of pursuing the in- 
guiry. What interested me at the mo- 
ment in the passage, and induced me to 
cite it, was the singular discrepancy it 
suggests between our conception of the 
character of Brutus, and that of the Ro- 
man poet—implying, as it would seem 
to me, a purer imagination of heroic 
virtue received among us than has found 
its place even in the loftiest strains of 
Roman peetry. 

I say a purer imagination of heroic 
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virtue. We require, in our idea of vir- 
tue of any kind, more singleness of af- 
fection, as well as more exaltation. We 
imagine that there existed in the mind 
of the highest Romans, an image of 
their country as of a being—a power— 
a Rome deified in deep passion, and 
which in deep passion they worshipped. 
We conceive of their patriotism not as 
a love merely, but as an obedience of 
duty to highest law, and as such it 
appears to us a virtue. I am not now 
speaking of our historical intelligence of 
their patriotism, but of its aspect to our 
imagination. That idea, beautiful, au- 
gust, and stern, seems altered in its 
purity the moment there is seen to min- 
gle in it the desire of human applause. 

Tt is not that we slight the passion 
for praise—the desire to live in the 
voice ofmen. We acknowledge the 
love of glory as a passion of high and 
generous natures, We do not separate 
it at all from our general conception of 
the Roman character ; only, we exclude 
it from the purest character and the 
highest acts of their virtue. 

Something analagous to this will be 
found in our conception of the same 
passion, as part of the character of ge- 
pius. 

Tp our reverent admiration of genius, 
the love of fame finds no place. We 
conceive of exalted minds, dwelling as 
spirits among men, exempt from their 
infirmities, though possessing and re- 
joicing in their nature. From the ip- 
termingled weaknesses, the mournful 
Oppressions, the enthralling passions of 
our nature, they seem to us gloriously 
free. Free in the purity, the power, 
and the bliss of their ethereal being, they 
seem to us to walk in the midst of men 
as visitants, yet to have their place 
among tbem as brothers. I am now 
speaking of our imagination of genius— 
not of our knowledge or philosophic 
belief, but of that momentary ideal be- 
lief which is impressed upon our minds 
during the contemplation of its perfect 
works, Then, while we are held in 
wonder and strong delight, by the pow- 
er present upon the soul, and by the 
sense of its great creations, what is our 
thought of the mind which gave those 
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creations birth? Perhaps there is 


soine illusion in our thoughts ; but, if 
so, rather in what they exclude than in 
what they shew. They discover to us 
the human soul in exaltation of pure 
delight—genius io the height of its 
power—only they do not discover to 
us the whole human being, the man in 
whom that state of power, that “ access 
of mind,” must of necessity pass away. 
We believe, then, that at times a nature 
is given to genius higher than our own, 
in its majesty of undishonoured power, 
in its immunity from our weaknesses— 
aod we may take this feeling as our 
guide, at least to know what the temper 
of the mind may be for the hour while 
its own genius fills it. 

Trusting to this feeling, it may be 
safely said, that we have no conception 
during our admiration of genius in its 
highest acts of power, that it acts under 
the desire of fame. It seems to act in 
the delight and glory of its own con- 
ceptions. Ifthe man himself, with his 
whole life, can seem to us, when under 
the impressions of that transport, to be 
exempted and lifted up from his human 
passions,—far more must the soul io 
its acts of power, and rejoicing in its 
ideal worlds, be freed from them. For 
a time, at least, the earth is forsaken, 
and this terrestrial life. Fora time the 
spirit feels its wings, mounts in its own 
region, shapes its path io light, and 
looks solely on the forms that are kin- 
dred to its own essence. How can we 
imagine that mind, in the very act of 
conceiving and embodying those crea- 
tions which lift us up out of our ordi- 
nary life, which really awaken in our 
souls the sense of their highest powers, 
constrain us from the habitual temper 
of our minds, and force upon us a mo- 
mentary consciousness of exaltation and 
purity in ourselves—how can we ima- 
gine that such a mind should yet be oc- 
cupied at the very time by the working 
of the passions from which it delivers 
us? Conceiving in their entire beauty, 
and moulding into material elements 
those wondrous creations, can we be- 
lieve that in that act it has sense for 
other thoughts and other feelings? Can 
we believe, that Homer, Phidias, Mi- 
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chael Angelo, Shakspeare, Milton, 
while coatemplating within their own 
souls or in dawning existence, in marble 
under their hands, or in words flowing 
in iaspiration through their lips, those 
forms of being and embodyings of 
power which have held nations in won- 
der, and impressed a permanent spirit 
on the minds of the people to whom 
they were given,—can we believe that 
those mighty spirits were themselves 
with emotion, not from the 
prandeur of their ideal creations, but 
from the passions of their human life? 
The poet and the mighty sculptor re- 
turn from their ideal world into their 
human life. They are men once more, 
aod they rcsume the feelings and the 
frailties of men. In their human life, 
and not in their ideal world, they find 
again their love of fame, their wishes, 
and their hopes of immortal praise. 

Is this frailty, or is it lofty passion ? 

It is humun passion at least—a passioa 
of that life which binds them to their 
race, not of that which lifts them above 
it. There is a sphere to their souls in 
which their highest powers move, and 
in which this desire has no power to 
act. But they descend into the life of 
men, and feel again the sun that shines 
on that life. No human soul is at all 
times superior to the sad realities and 
necessities of our mortal existence. 
Milton was not always rapt in the 
highest heavens, Pure as he was, his 
life bears many an earthly stain. 

What then may be the nature of this 
gratification of renown, this love of glo- 
ry, to these great minds? It is the 
acknowledgment of their power. They 
could not chuse, they could not endure 
to close up that power within them- 
selves, They must pour it forth apon 
the world. It is not enough to them 
to have felt and known; but that 
which they have felt and known they 
will bring into being. They will do 
#0, not for themselves, and that it may 
endure for themselves ; but that it may 

ao enduring power among the 
spirits of other men and other gener- 
ations, ‘They passionately desire that 
their thoughts may not pass away from 
the earth, but that they may live as 
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powerful, as full of life, as glowing as 
in the first conception, during endless 
ages. They passionately desire that 
the joy, the greatness, the dilatation 
of thought, the truths which have been 
imparted to them, may have a perma- 
nent dwelling on the earth, through 
them and by their act. It is fit that 
they who felt should perpetuate—that 
they to whom it was given should be- 
stow—and that they should feel that 
what they have received they have not 
suffered to perish. From the depths of 
being which were discovered to them, 
they have brought forth, by their own 
act and power, wealth to their whole 
kind. They feel, that the powers by 
which they were honoured among 
their people—among their race—and 
by which they were made accountable 
to men for its use, have not been 
wasted in their possession, but that 
they have done work answerable to 
those powers. This assurance, that 
what they have felt and known they 
have given to be felt and kaown for 
ever, they receive from their fame. 

Such, it is conceived, is the nature 
of the love of fame felt by men of ge- 
nius. It is a noble feeling, but having 
intensity of self. The emotion of 
genius, during production, is or ought 
to be purely impersonal. It is in the 
intense feeling of his individual life, 
and of his relations to men, that a man 
of genius feels bis power, after that 
power has been gloriously exercised. 
Whereas he fele it, during his inspi- 
ration, in the might of absolute life, 
and a life without any distinct rela- 
tions. 

But their fame—the light of their 
glory is something more to such minds 
than an acknowledgment of their 
powers. It is something more tender, 
more endearing. It is felt by them 
as in part of their sympathy with 
their kind. By this they feel, think, 
act, not in individual exertion, but 
as participators in universal existence. 
I do not now speak of their power to 
bow down the spirits of others before 
their own—to make their minds a law 
to the minds of men to come—but of 
the feeling they have of a community 
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with all spints—of their coasciousness 
of living with men by one common 
law. These acts of power by which 
they manifest the common pature of 
men, prepare for them a deep-teit con- 
sciousness of their own kindred with 
the race of beings with whom they share 
this nature. Thus, then, is a deep and 
mighty sympathy engendered to the 
poet with his species, by his acts as a 
poet. And his fame is dear to him, as 
an acknowledgment on their part, an 
answer to this sympathy, as ratifying a 
commutual bond, or covenant of human 
faith and feeling, between them. 

Thus it appears difficult to conceive 
that a mind of great genius should be 
indifferent to fame; and that there 
are powerful and honourable causes 
for a deep impassioned interest in 
fame. The love of fame beyond the 
tomb can seem absurd only to those 
who know not what constitutes the 
mystery of life. 7 

It must be apparent, however, that 
there is great danger of this principle 
becoming exceedingly injurious in 
minds which have genius, but have 
not, altogether, the very highest con- 
stitution of passions and powers. 
Minds of the very first order are calm 
in their thoughts of glory. They feel 
& secret possession, enthroned in the 
hearts of men. But, if the desire be 
greater than the power,—if distem- 
pered sensibilities,—or. if those more 
igaoble motives to the desire of fame, 
which it is needless to speak of, rising 
into strength, pervert the nature of the 
passion, then, not only may great 
misery be cast upon life, instead of a 
hight of happiness, but the faculty of 
geaoius itself will be disturbed in its 
most proper acts. Then will the love 
of fame, a restless uneasy feeling, in- 
trude upon and profane the holiest 
acts of tg worship. There is, in that 
case, No spirit rejoicing to ascend into 
its native empyreal day, but a man of. 
troubled heart, compelling his genius 
to work for purposes not its own,— 
enslaving his noblest powers to the 
passions of his lower lite—and, like 
the master of a spell, tasking good 
<pirits to work his unworthy will, and 

‘' zterto his debased desires. 
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If the love of fame be subsequent 
and subordinate to might, and arise 
out of it, then will it secessarily be 
calm ; and being of noble origin, it will 
Maintain its nobility. If the love of 
fame be paramount, it must be rest- 
less and distempered. It is a lower 
principle that has got, by usurpation, 
the place of the higher. The love of 
fame as a law of action—is restless, be- 
cause itis ao undetermined, fluctuat- 
ing, unselfsufficieat law. And ge- 
nius, subjected to it, not only partakes 
of its painful and troubled unrest, but 
has also ia that subjection the separate 
and proper pain and self-disturbance of 
its owo dishonour. 

The whole argument i+ this: vir- 
tue and genius are each, to our con~ 
ception, a pure and entire affection of 
the soul. To do the acts of either for 
men’s praise destroys their esvence. 
I have been led to illustrate this in 
one kind of virtue—bheroie patriotism 
—by the accidental recollection of a 
case in which that particular virtue is 
falsely described as capable of acung 
for fame. I have allowed, that a pa- 
triotism doing acts of splendid power 
might be blended with the love of 
glory, and it certainly was so, to a 
great extent, in the general Roman 
character. But in their greatest men, 
those whose patriotism we are required 
to revere as an awlul virtue, the de- 
sire of fame, as apart of that patriot- 
isin, and a motive of its actions, 1s not 
to be conceived of. Each alike is 8 
pure affection of the soul. Patriotism 
is alove of country deified. Genius, 
or the essential affection of genius, i. 
alove of beauty and greatness in their 
periect idea. But each of them, as 
being a pure affection or passion, must 
have within itself its law of action.. 
Hence, to act from the desire of praise: 
is necessarily repugnant to the essence. 
ofeach, for that is to accept a law of 
action from the mind of others. Ino 
neither, then, can the love of fame be 
@ constituent part of power. 

So far genius and virtue are alike. 
But there ia between them an essen- 
tial difference. Virtue occupies the 
whole lite. ‘The virtuous man can 
never leaye his, virtue. All his feel- 
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mgs and passions must conform to its 
highest law. And, therefore, what 
is true of him in his highest acts of 
Virtue, is true of him generally and 
absolutely.. But genius comes and 
goes. It possesses the mind and leeves 
ut. Hence, the life of the manis by 
BO means conformed to the highest 
Jaw of genius. Io his highest acts of 
power he is lifted out of passion, to 
which he returns when the act is over. 
Thus the love of fame may be a strong 
passion of his life, though it cannot 
eoter into bis acts of power. It will 
be a strong passion of his life, for the 
same elements of his nature which 
constitute (in part at least) the power 
of his genius, demand and produce, 
as we have seen, the love of fame. 
They demand it not in the first place 
—but afterwards—after the genius is 
formed, and the power exerted. The 
love of fame, therefore, isa passion of 
secondary formation—it is the sequel 
to genius—and woe to him in whom 
It precedes genius, or bears an undue 
proportion to its power. The pure 
idea of good, like a good angel slight- 
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ed, forsakes him. His sun, light, 
guardian, guide, is gone. He is a 
slave driven by blind and erring for- 
ces. His human hopes, passions, and 
fears, come up into his acts ot genius, 
bewildering and defeating them. He 
is subjected to the race whom he ought 
in his power to have uplifted. It is 
possible that, having begun life well 
and purely, he may come to this, if 
the sense of fame becoming an anxious, 
uneasy, fearful, painful passion, or if 
self-adimiration, growing up, a monster, 
in his bheart—oppress, disturb, and 
overpower genius, and bring ap among 
its creations feelings that once had no 
place there. 

Let me conclude with a suggestion, 
that in different ages, according to the 
different manners and characters of 
society, there will be a tendency to 
produce a difference upon genius—one 
age, namely, the simple and powerful 
favouring the sublime character of the 
love of fame, and another, namely, the 
more artificial and complex irntating 
it into uneasy, anxious, bitter, perni- 
cious action. 


From the Literary Panorama. 


TRAVELS IN THE 


JOURNAL OF TRAVELS IN THE UNITEDSTATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA, AND IN LOWER CAN- 
ADA, PERFORMED IN THE YEAR 1817, BY 
JOHN PALMER. 


T bas been the misfortune of the 

Uaited States of America, to have 
been misrepresented by most of the 
travellers, by whom they have, of late 
years, been explored. Disappointed 
in the schemes which they had ino view, 
these writers have indulged in prejudice 
and invective against the Americans, 
and have consequently produced works, 
that are both exaggerated and incorrect. 
From this censure we except the valua- 
ble travels of Michaux, Lambert, Wan- 
sey, Bradbury, and a few others, which 
are drawn up with candour, and a due 
Tegard to truth. But, though these 
writers have faithfully delineated the 
United States as they were at the time 
they committed their observations to 
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UNITED STATES. 


the press, yet so rapid are the changes 
and improvements, which have taken 
place throughout the Union, that a fair 
and impartial account of them isa de- 
sideratum in our collections of Voyages 
and Travels. The public are much 
obliged to Mr.Palmer for the useful,and 
we add, from our correspondence with 
America, authentic information, which 
he has presented to them in this unas- 
suming volume. 

This work consists of two parts. 
The first is our author’s journal, printed 
nearly verbatim from the notes made on 
the spot. The second part contains 
topographical accounts of Philadelphia, 
New York, the States of Ohio and In- 
diana in 1817, and the Missouri Terri- 
tory in 1817. This second division is 
chiefly drawn from authentic American 
documents,which are duly acknowledg- 
ed by Mr. Palmer. 

Our author embarked, with some 
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friends, on the 28th of March, 1817, on 
board the ‘Importer, Capt. Ogden, 
bound from Liverpool to New York. 
Among the numerous passengers who 
were sailing to America, was the cele- 
brated Mr. Cobbett ; who, it appears, 
was free and communicative to most of 
them, though during the voyage he was 
at considerable variance with the wor- 
thy captain, originating in a quarrel 
about the cabin provisions. He would 
be as often in the steerage as in the 
cabin, and smoke his pipe and converse 
on various subjects with considerable 
good humour. His language, like that 
of Ins Registers, is described as being 
‘ plaia and nervous ;’ and‘ when warm 
oron politics, often dashed with the 
vile habit of swearing.” Mr, Palmer 
arrived at New York early in May, 
and proceeded thence to Philadelphia. 
Having explored the most interesting 
parts of that beautiful city, he made va- 
rious excursions to places of note, situ- 
ated in its neighbourhood. Among 
these we meet with an account of Bus- 
tletown, where he was hospitably re- 
ceived by an English gentleman of the 
name of Long, who was settled there. 


26 May, Monday. Ir the afternoon we 
procecded on foot to visit Mr. Long, a gen- 
tleman lately from England, who lives at 
Bustletown, ten miles to the north of Phila- 
de) phia. 

The roads all round Philadelphia are laid 
out wide, with post and rail,no ditches or 
quick hedges, both of which are uncommon 
in America. There are many good houses 
and country seats on both sides of the road. 
We stayed at Frankfort, a neat village, five 
miles trom Philadelphia. Our supper con- 
sisted (and supperand breakfast boasts of a 
similar mixture of good things in all parts of 
the Union) of beef steaks, fried bacon, 
peach preserves, short cakes, bread and but- 
ter, &c. with coffee and tea, for which,a 
bed, and 2 glasses of ee we paid seventy- 
five cents each. Whilst here, we were wit- 
ness of the republican simplicity, so common 
in the States; Major-general Isaac Worrell, 
a soldier of the revolution, living in the vicin- 
ity, called at the tavern fora glass.he was 
accosted by his former title by several far- 
mers and tradesmen, assembled under the 
tavern portico, and conversed with them 
quite at his ease. He wears a cocked hat, 
and ways dressed in a coat of the cut of 1776, 
drives hisown wagzon, and is quite a Cincin- 
natus. 

The universal custom in America is when 
once a man has been a general, captain, or 
judge, &c. he is always addressed by his ti- 
tle; the judge, instead of Mr. is sometimes 
called squire; this, with the title of his ex- 
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cellency, given tothe President, during of- 
fice, and honourable, &c. applied to certain 
state officers, is the utmost stretch titles kave 
reached in this country. 


Returning to Philadelphia, our au- 
thor proceeded through Baltimore, and 
Wilmington to Washington, the me- 
tropolis of the United States, 

From Washington, Mr. Palmer pro- 
ceeded by iand to Pittsburgh, the capi- 
tal and emporium of the western coun- 
try, where he embarked in a Kentucky 
boatto Cincinnati. The state of the 
eouatry, prices of farms and provisions, 
&c. are carefully specified, and much 
useful commercial and statistical infor- 
mation is communicated. As Cincin- 
nati is the capital of the state of Ohio, 
(which state 25 years ago contained 
only a few thousand inhabitants, and }s 
now well settled by a population of half 
a million of whites), we shall extract a 
few particulars relative to this city. 

Cincinnati, which derives its name 
from the celebrated Roman Cincinna- 
tus, is situated nearly in the centre of 
the Western country. Its general ap- 
pearance is clean and handsome, not to 
say elegant. Forty years since, it was 
the resort of Indians, and the surround- 
ing country a wilderness, fullof wild 
beasts and savages, The streets are 
laid out at right lines, after the manner 
of Philadelphia. Their general width 
is sixty-six feet; the priucipal streets 
are neatly paved with brick foot-paths, 
and pumps are placed for general ac- 
commodation. 

The number of public buildings and dwel- 
lings in July, 1815, was 1100. and the popu. 
lat.onat that time was estimated at 3 
since thattime there has becn a regular in- 
flux of New Englanders, Kentuckians, Vir- 
ginians, British, French, and Germans. The 
present number of buildings may be between 
13 and 1400, and the number of inhabitants 
8000, all whites, the laws of Ohio prohibition 
even free negroes, (except in certain casey 
from setiting in the state. Near 400 of the 
houses are built of stone or brick, many of 
them three story high, and inavery neat 
modern style; the rest of the houses are 
frame, most of them neatly painted. 

Mr. Palmer has given an interesting 
account of the manufactures of Cincin- 
nati, for which we must refer to his vol- 
ume. Its commerce is considerable. 


The exports of Cincinnati consist of flour, 
corn, beef, pork, butter, lard, bacon ; whie- 
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key, peach brandy, beer, porter; pot and 
es; cheese, soap, candles; hats 
’ yarn, saddles, riflea, cherry and 
blac boards, staves and scantlivg, cabi- 
net fernitare and chairs. East India and 
European foods are imported from Balti- 
wore and Philade!phia by way of Pittsburgh. 
Lead is procured from St. Louis Rum, sa- 
gar, maolasses, and some dry goodsare re- 
ceived from New Orleans; salt from various 
salt works in the vicinity; coal from Pitts- 


The public buildings are of brick, 
and elegantly constructed. Much at- 
tention is paid to education, for which 
respectable provision is made, partly by 
the state, and partly by subscription. 


The climate is healthy, ifwe may judge 
from the appearance of the inhabitants: at 
this season a uly) the morningsand evenings 
ate delightful, mid-day hot, but not too bot 
t do any out-door work. The American 
inhabitants say they have more cloudy 
weather than New England experiences ; 
this may proceed from the rivers, lakes, hills, 
and ancleared forests, by which they are 
surrounded. The winters are shurt and 
pleasant. 

The manners of most of the inhabitants are 
social and refined, without jealousy of for- 
eigners (which is sometimes the case with the 
ignorant and interested, in the eastern ‘and 
middle states) they are pleased to see a re- 
7 silat European scttle amongst them. 

any caltivate the fine arts, painting, en- 
ving and music. With few exceptions we 
ound the English language spoken with pu- 
rity (as indeed it is in most parts of the States, 
there being no county, and bardly any state 
dialects.) 


Though some of the labourers and 
Mechanics are “great amateurs of 
whiskey,” they are a sober class of 
people. Our author saw but one sin- 
gle instance of intoxication, while he 
was bere; and that occurred on the 
fourth of July (the Anniverary of 
American Independence), which he 
observes, for an American, amounts al- 
most toexcuse. The inhabitants dress 
much io the English fashion, and occa- 
sionally amuse themselves with theatri- 
cal performances. Concerning the 
ability of these, Mr. Palmer does not 
give an opinion, but they elicit from 
him an observation whicn is highly hon- 
ourable to his head, and to his heart. 


Although I am not disposed to censure in- 
hocent amusements, yet as plays are conduc- 
ted(and perhaps, to pay the performers, 
must be condacted,) I certainly think they 
do the cause of morality much harm, and 
ought not to be admitted, especially in a 
Dew country like this. The propensity to 
laaghter is often encouraged at the expense 
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of age and infirmity, the audience are gross- 
ly flattered at every convenient opportanity, 
double enteadres of no very chaste conceits 
are introduced, with stupid and unnatural 
scenes of Jove, panning away from cruel par- 
ents, swearing, &c.; all evidently tending to 
demoralize. ; 


Quitting Cincinnati, this iatellizent 
traveller made an excursion to Lebanon, 
and Union in the state of Ohio. =This 
last place is the residence of the sect of 
Shakers, a Society of persons who are 
characterized by the most singular 
tenets and practices. Mr. Palmer 
arrived at Union on a Sunday. 


On approaching Union, we were sar- 
prized to find these eccentric people pusses- 
sed of the best farm we had seenin America, 
with an orchard, a garden, and nursery, all 
under superior cultivation, and their cows 
and horses looked remarkably well. ‘Tbe 
settlemem consists of eveval large frame 
and Jog-houses, and one or two smaller, all 
neatly painted and finished. In front of the 
meeting-bouse a number of light waggous 
and horses were ranged, belonging to ace 
sons, who had been drawn together, flom 
the adjoining settlements out of Curiosity. 
The meeting was beginning whes, we arrived; 
and having tied our horses to the rails, we 
followed several of the elders into the house, 
and although prepared to see something 
strange, I was struck with astonishment by 
the scene. On the lefthand sat sixty or 
seventy men, squatting on the floor, with 
their knees up and their hands cl rouud 
them, their hats were off. Opposite, in ex- 
actly the same curious posture, sat as many 
women ; both men and women were dressed 
very plain, like the stiffest of the Fricnds. 
The women looked like dead bodies; and 
never did I see such a sepulchral appearance 
as their dress and colourless faces exhibited. 
They were all dressed alike in drab gowns, 
white neckerchiefs, and acap fitting close 
over their ears, and fastened under the chin, 
the same sort as are placed on a corpse. 
Each held a small chequered pocket hand- 
kerchief in their hand. After sitting some 
time, they all arose and sang a pleasing, yet 
melancholy bymn, expressive of their con- 
tempt of death and the werld. During sing- 
ing. the women kept time by elevating them- 
selves on their toes in a judicrous manner. 
After the hymn, a leader stepped forward 
and explained their tenets. He said, his 
call was from God, many years ago, when 
he lived at Kentucky ; that in consequence, 
he had given his slaves their liberty, and 
with some others, came over to the present 
situation, and established a charch; that, 
their principal tenets were, they considered 
themselves perfect; that, confession of sins, 
one to another, was necessary to this state of 
perfection; that,a true church of Christ 
ought to bave all things in common; and 
that, none of the charch ought to marry, or, 
if previously married, to have any inter- 
course, after joining the society, but be lit- 
erally virgins. To dance and be merry, is 
a principal part of their creed ; see Jeremi- 
ah Sist chapter, from whence he deduced 
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that part of their faith. The discourse being 
finished, at the close of which he severely 
reprehended some of the spectators, who 
were, and had been laughing and talking, I 
observed an uncommon bustle, and pulling 
off their coats and waistcoats among the men. 
Wren all was prepared, one of the brethren 
stepped forth in the centre of the room, and 
gave out, with a Stentorian voice, a quick 
tune, beating time violently with his foot, 
and singing the following words lal lal la, lal 
Gal lai le! &c. in which he was joined by the 
whole society, men and women, all jumping 
as high as they could, clapping their hands ; 
and at certain parts, twirling round to our 
preat amazement. They sept up this vio- 
ent exercise, abouta quarter of an hour, 
the prime mover still keeping up his lal lal 
lalla. Ihave ao doubt it is this exertion, 
together with other causes, which makes 
them, particelarly the women, such a death- 
like assemblage. Absurd it is to call them 
as is the common appellation, Shaking Qua- 
kers ; the Quakers do not possess one tenet 
sn common with them, except plainness iu 
dress; a more appropriate title would be, be- 
wildered jumpers. There is one or more 
societiesot Shakers in almost every state; 
the la est, consisting of near seven hundred, 
fs in Mason county, Kentucky. However 
sensible men must reprehend such a form of 
worship, it, and all other forms, that do not 
Interfere with civil order, are equally pro- 
tected by Jaw. I should suppose the good 
sense of the American people will not admit 
of any great extension of these societies. _ 


The yellow fever having made its 
appearance at New Orleans, Mr. Pal- 
mer was induced to change his route, 
and undertake a tour through the States 
of Kentucky and Virginia. The first 
town of note visited by him in this 
journey, was Lexington in Kentucky, 
which is beautifully situated in the heart 
of a well cultivated and well peopled 
country. In 4775 it was only a 
hunter's camp: in 1790 the popula- 
tion was 1500, and in 1817 it amouat- 
ed to about 2,000. The trade and 
manufactures of this place are very con- 
siderable: the streets, however, are ill 

aved, and the police is ill conducted. 
Ibe state of morals and religion among 
the middle and lower classes is repre- 
sented as deplorable, though the manners 
of the better sort of inhabitants are 
open and hospitable. 

The first colony in Kentucky and 
Tennessee was planted in 1775. So 
rapid bas been the population since that 
period, that in 1817 these two states 
Were computed to contain 750,000 
whites and 160,000 negro slaves, be- 
2!des the remains of the original inhabi- 


tants,—the once powerful Indians, who 


are now partly civilized, and about 
10,000 in number. 
fruitful and well watered, and the roads 
are for the most part indtflerent. Oar 
author has given a detailed account of 
the manners of the Kentuckians,. from 
which we shall extract a tew particalars. 


As soon as you arrive at a tavern, or house 
of entertainmént, and make known that you 
wish for breakfast, or dinner, or supper, & 
number of Negro children, who are always 
loitering about the door, receive a nod from 
their master or mistress; accustomed to the 
signal, off they start,sometime- ten or twelve, 
single outa pullet, and chase it roand the 
offices, and throu the zig-zag fences, 
shouting, and often tambling over each other, 
this they continue till they tire it out, or pen 
and catch it; ina minute itis in a pot of 
boiling water, feathersand all, from whence 
it is speedily taken out, sit of its feath- 
ers, opened, seasoned, grilled, or fried, with 
some bacon, and served wp io less than half 
anhonr. A glass is mostly set hy each c 
aod sancer, aud a large pitcher of milk stands 
on the table, ready for those who wish it. 
Our charges were about one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per day, mun and borse. 

In several of the houses we were at,I saw a 
taste for reading prevailed; FT recollect, be- 
sides Bibles and ne wspapets, seeing ip many 

f them the Salmagunda, Olive Branch, and 
History of the jate War; three standard 
works; travels and political pamphlets were 
alsocommon. A love of liberty 1s cherished 
in the hearts of these rough, bat high-minded, 
natives: national picturcs, hymns and songs, 
hanging to the wall, reminded them of the his- 
tory of the revolution, the events of the late 
war; aod, what is more essential, of the 
value and neces-ity of keeping animpaired 
their rights and invaluable laws, 

The inhabitants are all young and middie 

ed ; we saw but one or two old people the 
whole journey; this scarcity of old men is 
not because the climate is unhealthy, bat be- 
cause the people arc, or were a few years 
ago, all young settlers. Six or eight children, 
with little else buta shirt on, are generally 
playing about the door of every house; the 
country seems propitious to the increase of 
the human species. Almost every man owas 
one or two slaves, and the more a man owns 
the better he is looked upon, especially ina 
matrimonial case; asslaves, they are treated 
kindly, with very few exceptions. 

The dress of the people is simple, the men 
wear either a home manufactured cotton 
coat, or a hunting sbirt and pair of trowsers, 
with seldom any handkerchicts round their 
necks; the women dress in plain gingham, 
or stripe, all domestic manufacture; they 
knit their own stockings, spin and weave 
their clothes and bedding, often make their 
own candles and shoes, und do almost every 
thing within themselves. The men are fond of 
roving about in the woods with their rifle and 
dog ; they are excellent shots, to a certainty 
bringing down a squirre) or bird from the 
tallest trees; some of them make consider- 
able profit in Gnding gensiug and wild 
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Too many seglect their far 
which in the end onl rove saate alvasine 
aad fallow thw life almeat altagather,, 
ey are al! gead hersemen. Ihave ee. 
four of five Kentuckians start, tq race fora 
aarp some with hegre and bridles, 
ad some with nothing erne; wept or Cape, 
ping an old saddle wuhogt girths ona horse, 
whisk out of sight in a few moments. They 
are skid t0:' be cerions about travellers and 
their affairs; i is true they sometime ~~ 
many questions that would be consider 
impertigent in England, but they will 
apswer any yon may propose to them, with 
the ame freedom, The pecyliar situation of 
the country, the thinness of its settlements, 
the distance rpi ieee from old America, 
hase sanctioned the custom. _ We had some~- 
thing like the following dialogue witb a 
New England man, settled in Kentucky, 
which Se + a8 giving a specimen of the 
worst English you can possibly hear in Amer- 
ica. On arriving at the tavern door the 
Jandlord makes his appearance. 


_ Landlord. Your servant, gentlemen, this 
is a fine day. 
Answer, Very fine. 


- You've got two nice creatures,they 
are right clagant matches. 

Avs. Yes, we bought them for matches. 

Laod. They cost a heap of dollars (a 

, and knowing look) 200 I calculate. 

oo a baad coset a sain. 

. Possible! (a pause) going westwa 
to Ohio, gentlemen ? ) Bing 

Ans. We are guing to Philadelphia. 

Laad. Philadelphia, ah! that’s a dread- 
ful large place, three or four time as dig as 
Lexington. 

Ans. Ten timesas large. 

Land. Is it by George! what a mighly 
heap of houses (a pause) but I reckon you 
was net reared in Philadelphia. 

Ags. Philadelphia is not our native place. 

Land. Perhaps away up in Canada. 

Ans. No, we are from England. 

Land, Is it possible! well 1 calculated 

wese from abroad (pause) how long 
ye you been fram the old country ? 

Aas, We left England last March. 

Land. And is August here you are in 
Kentuck. Well, I should have guessed you 
bad been in the States some years; you 
speak almost as good F.ngli:h as we do ! 

This dialogue ig not a literal copy, but it 
embraces most of the frequent and improper 
applications of words used in the back coun- 
try, with a few New England phrases. By 
the log-heuse farmer and tavern keeper, they 
are used as often, and as erroneously, as 
they occur ia the above discourse. t 


_ * Bees were introduced by the colopists; their 
inerease has been oly astonishing ; they have 
spread abet ue Bred , ae Oe even a 
long way Mississippi, kecping pace in 
thear migrations with the pare A 


+ The other words and sayings that are peculiar 
to the United States, or differently applied te what 
they are im oo pie as I ean reaollect, are as 
follows: (I took some pains te collect them, but there 
may be a few othe 

rt, elever, active, industrious, a8 @ smart man. 


Sick, unwell, never use the word iJ. Leg, 
trunk of a tree when felled and the branches are 
of. Right & 


» straitalong. Hwich, Hwen, ke. 
sometimes for whieh. when, &e. Madam, the 
word spoken at full (cxceptin the cities.) [m, oved, 
occupied, as, imprpced asatavcras. Ingen, Indien. 
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From the rascality and quarrelsome be- 
haviour of a few, the whole people have got 
avery bad character amongst the Sister 
oA pa especially for black rdism, and 

eir manner of fighting when intoxicated 5 

nly confined to the lowest 

and it 1s optional tothe fighters. I anderstand 
the question is generally asked, wall you fight 
fair, or take it rough and tumble? I can whip 
you either egy by G--—- / The English rea- 
der koows what fair fighting is, but can have 
little idea of rough and tumbles in the latter 
case, the combatants take ev advantage, 
pull, bite,and kick, and with ish ferocity 
strive to gouge, orturn each other eyes out 
of their sockets? Inever saw d gouging 
match, and thongh often of necessity in the 
lowest company, never had any one offer to 
do me that favour. I believe tt is not en com- 
mon by any means, a3 is te ted. I-saw 
but two men whe had bees injured by this 
method of fighting, one had almost lost an 
eye, and the other, a free negro, was nearly 
or totafly sightless. ‘They both fived on the 
banks of the Ohte, where this dréadfal art is 
mast practised ; it was introduced from the 
Southern States. ‘Theve certainly ougit to 
be astrong faw enacted, to prevent a resort 
toso brutal a practice ; surety it isa disgrace 
and stigma to the tegistature. Prize boxing 
is unknuwn im the United States. 


Of West Virginia we have interestiag 
details, particularly respecting the state 
of Slavery, for which we must refer to 
Mr. Palmer's journal. ‘Thence direct- 
ing his route through Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, he proceeded northwards 
through the states of New York, New 
England, and Vermont, to Montreal 
and Quebec. At this last city Mr. 
Palmer was witness to a curious custom 
which is common through the provin- 
ces, of paying a visit to any old geatle- 
man, who marries a young wife. 


They men assemble at some friecad’s 
house, and disguise themselves as satyrs, ne- 
roes, sailors, old men, Catholic priests, &c. 
ce. Having provided. a coffin, aod large 
r lanthorns, in the evening the sally 
eut. The coffinis lprah on the shoulders of 
four of the men, and the lanthorus are lighted 
and placed at the top of poles; followed by 
amotley group, they proceed towards the 
dwelling of the new married couple, per- 
forming discordantly on drums, fifes, horns, 
and tinpots, amidst the shouts of the populace. 
When they arrive at the house of the offender 
against, and hardy invader ef, the laws of 
love and nature, cofin is placed down, 
and a mock service is begun to be said over 
the su Lipsey aug In this stage of the 
affair, i Benedict invites them into his house 
and entertains them, he hears na more of it. 
If he keeps his doors shut, they return night 
cee 


Nigger, Negro. Lengthy, long. Progressing. pass- 
mg. Tete, pall. #s, master, as my Loss. Chunk, 
astnall horse. Ternation, annoying or exccssive, as 
he is 2 tarnation fool or e. Awful, unpicasant, 
very, as awful hot. Trade, barter, as will you trace 


your horse, watch, &e. 
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after night, every time with a fresh ludicrous 
Composition, as his courtship, or rill, which 
is read over with emphasis, by one of the 
frolicking party, who frequently pauses, 
whilst they salute the cars of the persecuted 
mortal with their music and shouting. Tins 
course is generally repeated till they tire 
him out, and he commutes with them by 
iving, perhaps, five pounds towards the 
rolic, and five pounds for the poor. 


A frolic of this sort occurred whilst I 
stayed here; the parties, composed of young 
tradesmen, dressed at the Neptune.” The 
case was an old man, Monsicur Ballet,a 
member of the House of Assembly, who had 
married his servant maid. He resisted the 
castom, and refused them admission; they 
repeated their music and dialogues every 
might; he employed constables, who were 
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intimidated, and dared not seize his motley 
and inveterate annoyers, who were always 
attended by a number of sailorsand citize: 
favourable to the frolic. M. Ballet appli 

to the mayor, and caused a handbill to be 
issued, announcing areward for the discovery 
and apprehension of the distarbers. 

same night they attended again, and a fiie of 
soldiers was sent todisperse them. Ina few 
nights they haunted him again, and M. Ballet 
finding further contenotien vain, paid a sem 
of money, and the affair dropped. 


Having seen all that was worthy of 
observationin Lower Canada, Mr. Pal- 
mer returned through Albany to New 
York, where he embarked for Liver- 
pool. 


From the London Time's Telescope. 
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APRIL. 


The showers were short, the weather mild, 
The morning fresh, the evening smiled ; 
The fields and gardens were besct 
With primrose, crocus, violct : 
Thus all looked gay and full of cheer 
To welcome the new-liveried year. 


QUCH is Sir Heary Wotton’s descrip- 

tion of Spring. ‘And I do easily 
believe,’ says old Izaac Waiton, ‘ that 
peace and patience, and a calm content 
did ever dwell in the cheerful heart of 
Sir Henry Wotton ; because I know, 
that when he was heyond 70 years of 
age, he made this description of a part 
of the present pleasure that possessed 
him, as he sat quietly in a summer's 
eveningon a bank fishing.’ This pleas- 
ing season of the year invigorates Nature 
through her inmost recesses, and flings 
over every object an air of gaicty and 
cheerfulness. ‘I'he weather is mild, with 
gentleshowers,affurding to vegetables an 
abundant supply of water, which is so 
indispensably necessary to their exist- 
ence, ‘This is the general character of 
April; yet we have sometimes very 
sharp frosts in this month, as well as in 
its successor, May. 

The arrival of the swallow about 
the middle of the month announces the 
approach of summer. The next bird 
which appears, after the swallow, is that 
sweet warbler, the nightingale. The 
beauty, simplicity, and innocence of the 
Winged tribes, attract particular regard 


and attention ; we even converse with 
them in the language of benevolence. 


Again the balmy zephyr blows, 
Fresh verdure decks the grove ; 
Each bird with vernal rapture glows, 

And tunes his notes to love. 


Ye gentle warblers ! hither fly, 
And shun the noontide heat ; 

My shrubs a cooling shade supply, 
My groves asafe retreat. 


Here freely hop from spray to spray, 
Or weave the mossy nest; 

Here rove and sing the live-long day, 
At night here swectly rest. 


Amidst this coo! translucent rill 
‘That trickles down the glade, 

Here bathe your plumes—here drink your fill, 
And revel in the shade, 


No schoolvoy rude to mischief prone 
F’er shows his ruddy face, 

Or twangs his bow or hurls a stone 
In this sequestered place, 


Hither the vocal thrush repairs, ~ 
Secure the linnet sings; : 

The goldfinch dreads no slimy snares 
To clog her painted wings, 

Sad Philumel! ah, quit the haunt, 
Yon distant woods among ; 

Andround my friendly grotto chaunt 
Thy sweetly plaintive song. 

Let not the harmless red-breast fear, 
Domesuc bird! to come, 

And seck a sure asylum here 
With one that loves his home. 


My trees for you, ye artless tribe, 
Shall store of fruit preserve: 

O let ie thus your friendship bribe, 
Come, feed without reserve ! 


For you these cherries I protect— 
‘To you these plums belong : 

Sweet is the truit that you have peckt, 
But sweeter far your song ! 
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As a devourer of pernicious insects, 
oae of the most useful birds is the 
house wren. This little bird seems pe- 
culiarly fond of the society of map, and 
it must be confessed that it is olten pro- 
tected by his interested care. It has 
long been a custom, in many parts of 
the country, to fix a small box at the 
end of a long pole, in gardens, about 

houses, &c. as a place for it to build in. 
In these boxes they build and hatch 
their young. When the young are 
hatched, the perent birds feed them 
with a variety of different insects, par- 
ticularly such as are injurious io gar- 
dens. An intelligent gentleman was at 
the troubleto observe the number of 
times a pair of these birds came from 
their box, and returoed with insects for 
their young. He found that they did 
this from forty to sixty times in an 
hour ; and, in one particular hour, the 
birds carried food to their young seven- 
ty-one times. In this business they 
were engaged the greater part of the 
day ; say twelve hours, Taking the 
medium, therefore, of fifty times in 
an hour, it appeared that a single pair 
of these birds took from the cabbage, 
salad, beans, peas, and other vegetables 
in the garden, at least, six hundred in- 
sects in the course of one fay. This 
calculation proceeds upon the supposi- 
tion, that the two birds took only a sin- 
gle insect each time. But it is highly 
probable they often took several at a 
time. 

The tenants of the air, are, in this 
month, busily employed in forming 
their temporary habitations, and in 
rearing a maintaining their offspring. 
Their mode of building, the materials 
they use, as weil as the situations they 
select, are as various as the different 
kinds of birds, and are all admirably 
adapted to their several wants and 
necessities. 

Some té the holly-hedge 
Nestling repair, and to the thicket some ; 
Some to the rude protection of the thorn 
Commit their feeble offspring: the cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few, 
Their food its insects, and its moss their nests, 
Others apart, far in the grassy dale, 
Or roughening waste, their humble texture weave, 
But most in woodland solitudes delight, 


In unfrequented glooms, or shaggy banks, 
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Steep, and divided by a babbling broo®, 

Whose murmurs soothe them all the live-long day, 
When by kind duty fixed. Among the roots 

Of hazel, pendant o’er the plaintive stream, 

They frame the first foundation of their domes ; 
Dry sprigs of trees, in artful fabric laid, 

And boand with clay together. Now ‘tis noughe 
But restless hurry thro’ the busy air, 

Beat by unnumbered wings. The swallow sweeps 
The slimy pool, to build his hanging house 
Intent. And often, from the careless back 

Of herds and flocks, a thousand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool; and oft, when unobserved, 
Steal from the barn a straw: till soft and warm, 
Clean and complete, their habitation grows. 


The instinct and industry of birds 
are in nothing more apparent than in 
the building of their nests, How reg- 
ular and admirable are these little edifi- 
ces, formed of such different materials, 
collected and arranged with such judg- 
ment and Jabour, and constructed with 
such elegance and neatnesg, without any 
other tools than a beak and two feet! 


It wins my admiration 
To view the structure of that little work, 
A bird’s nest. Mark it well within, without. 
No tool bad he that wrought, no knife to eut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to inscrt, 
No glue to join: his little beak wagall, 
And yet how neatly finished! What nice hand, 
With every implement and means of art, 
And twenty years’ apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make me such another? Fondly then 
We boast of excellence, whose noblest skill 
Instinctive genius foils. 
In a former volume (Aru. vol. iii. p. 
76) we have spoken at length on the 
nightingale and other birds of song, no- 


o 
ticing the superiority of England in this 


respect over the continent of America. 


The observation is lately confirmed by 
Mr. Cobbett, in his * Year’s Residence 
in the United States,’ in a passage in 
which the politician has almost forgot- 
ten himself into poetry :—* There are 
two things which I have not yet men- 
tioned, and which are almost wholly 
wanting here, while they are so amply 
enjoyed in England, the singing-birds 
and the flowers. Here are many birds 
in summer, and some of very beautiful 
plumage. There are some wild flow- 
ers, and some English flowers in the 
best gardens ; but, generally apeaking, 
they are birds without song, and flow- 
ers without smell, The linnet (more 
than a thousand of which I have heard 
warbling upon one scrubbed oak on the 
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sand hills in Surrey) the skylark, the 
goldfinch, the woodlark, the nightingale, 
the bullfinch, the blackbird, the thrush, 
and all the rest of the singing tribe, are 
wanting in these beautiful woods and 
orchards of garlands. When these lat- 
ter have dropped their bloom, all 1s gone 
in the flowery way. No shepherd's 
rose, no honeysuckle, none of that end- 
less variety of beauties that decorate 
the hedges and the meadows in Eng- 
land. No daisies, no primroses, no 
cowslips, no bluebells, oo daffodils, 
which, asif it were not enough for them 
to charm the sight and the smell, must 
have names too to delight theear. All 
these are wanting in America.” 

A contemporary writer, comparing 
the songs of nature with those of the 
opera, beautifully observes :—‘ The 
Opera-singer sings to please the audi- 
ence, not herself, and does not always 
like to be encored in it; but the thrush, 
that awakes at daybreak with its song, 
does not sing, because it is paid to sing 
or to please others, or to be admired or 
criticised. It sings because itis happy: 
it pours the thrilling sounds from its 
throat, to relieve the averflowings of 
its own heart—the liquid notes come 
from and go to the heart, dropping balm 
into it, as the gushing spring revives the 
traveller’s parched and fainting lips. 
That stream of joy comes pure and fresh 
to the longing sense, free from art and 
affectation; the same that mses over vere 
nal groves, mingled with the breath of 
morning, and the perfumes of the wild 
hyacinth, that waits for no audience, 
that wants no rehearsing, that exhausts 
its raptures, and still 


Hymns its good God, and carols sweet of love.’ 


FOREST TREES. 


Em (ulmus campestris ).—The elm 
naturally delights in a stiff, strong 
soil, where it grows comparatively 
slow; but, if it be planted io rich, 
light land, it vegetates most luxuriantly. 
Tu the latter case, however, its wood is 
light, porous, and of little value. 

This beautiful tree is of great valye, 
and well adapted for planting shady 
walks, The elm does not destroy the 
grass, and its leaves are relished by 
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horses, cows, goats, hogs, and sheep, 
aH of which eat them eagerly. Its 
wood, being bard and tough, is used 
for making axle-trees, mill-wheels, keels 
of boats, chairs, &c, ; it is also frequent- 
ly changed by art, so as completely to 
resemble mahogany. ° 

This plant affords subsistence to a 
variety of insects that prey upon it, but 
more particularly to the aphis of the 
elm, which generally causes the leaves 
to curl, so as to make them a secure 
shelter against the weather. 

We know not a fioer rural object 
than an antient avenue of elms: there 
are many walks of this description ia 
various parts of England, and a 
fine one near London, called Camber- 
well Grove. Long may these avenues 
remain free from the assaults of the wn- 
hallowed axe, too often raised at the 
nod of some spendthrift heir ! thea, in- 
deed, the man of sentiment joins the 
poet in regretting the absence of those 

Venerable elms, whose boaghs Aad made 
From winds a shelter, and from heata shade ; 
That formed a vista arched with living green, 
Through which the distant seat wae grandly seen ; 
Where cawing rooks were wont their nests ts 
throng, 
And feathered minstrels thrilled their morning song. 

This stately tree was too striking an 
object among the inhabitants of the 
grove, to be neglected by the poets. 
It is frequently alluded to by Virgil. 
From the manner of the growth of 
this tree, its use, as a support for the 
weak and curling vine, was universa:ly 
deduced ; nor is any rural circumstance 
more often mentioned by the poets, in 
simile or description. Virgil, indeed, 
selects the junction of the elm and vine, 
as the discriminating topic of one whole 
book of his Georgics. This circum- 
stance is beautifully displayed by Ca- 
tullus (Ixii, 49), as a comparison for the 
state of a single female : 

Ason the naked plain th’ enwedded vine 

Nor lifts the head, nor forms the generous wine, 
But sinking with its weight, its tallest shoot 
Reflected, bends to meet the distant root; 
Unhonoured, worthless, and forlorn it stands, 
Untilled by lab’ring steers or rustic hands; 

But should a husband elm its aid extend, 

Both lab'ring steers and rustic hinds attend, 

The practice of training vines in fes- 
toons, over corn and other fields, from 
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eneelm or poplar to another; is still 
common in Lombardy, Tuscany, the 
viciaity of Naples, and other parts of 
Italy. Nothing can be ithagined more 
beaunful than the pendent foliage and 
fruit of ‘the vine, offering the most 
agreeable shade from the rays of the 
suo, and enabling the spectator to con- 
template the charming scenery around 
him, ia the midst of the most refreshing 
coolness. 
Cattle, we learn, were fed with the 
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leaves of elms, which were a most 
agreeable repast to them; and Mr. 
Evelyn mentions the same practice as 
prevailing in Kngiand in bisume. The 
elm, in its natural state of a wide-spread- 
ing shady tree, is pitched upon by 
Virgil (én, vi, 282), as the roosting- 
place of dreams io Orcus :— 

Full in the midst, a spreading elm displayed 

His aged arms,and cast a mighty shade ; 

Each trembling leaf with some light vsi0n teema, 

And heaves impregnated with airy dreams.— Pitt. 


VARIETIES. 


EPITAPH. ; 

n the churchyard at Keyshoe, in 
I Bedfordshire, is the following in- 
scription, now almost obliterated. The 
event to which it relates, together with 
the circumstances which are known to 
have been connected with it appear too 
remarkable to be consigned to oblivion. 


“In Memory ofthe Mighty Hand of the Great 
God, and'our Saviour Jesus Christ, who preserved 
the 'ife of William Dickens, April 17, 1718, when he 
was pointing the steeple, and fell from the ridge of 
the middic window inthe spire, over the South 
West pinnacle. He dropped upon the battlement, 
and there broke his leg and foot, and drove dowa 
two long coping stones, and so fell to the ground, 
with his neck upon one standard of his chair, when 
the other end tovk the ground. He was heard by 
his brother to cry, when near the ground, “ Christ 
have mercy upon me! Lerd Jesus Christ help mei" 


It is added, that he died, November 
29, 1759, aged 73 years. 

The height from whence this person 
fell, was not less than 132 feet, and his 
leg and foot were exceedingly fractured, 
but his damaze in other respects was so 
trifling, that he lived more than 40 years 
afterwards, and within seven mouths 
from the time of this fall, he was capable 
of ascending the steeple, and he then 
finished pointing the spire. 

The chair in which he sat was sus- 
pended by a strong rope of four strands; 
yet it parted evidently through the 
rocking of the spire, occasioned by the 
striking of the church clock at 8 in the 
moroing. Upon examining the rope, 
it appeared that three of the strands, out 
of the four which composed it, hud been 
previously cut through with a knife ! 

Fo oatnensus von 5. | 


Mr. Dickens had been ia com- 
pany, the evening betore this event, with 
a person of the same business ; anda 
strong suspicion was entertained that 
this man had cut the rope, in revenge 
for being disappointed of the job.— 
Whether this suspicion was well or ill 
founded, must be referred to the unerr- 
ing Judge of the hearts and lives of all. 
But one fact is as certain as it was aw- 
ful: the same man having shortly after 
finished building a stack of chimnies, 
climbed to the top of them, to give an 
exulting cheer to the persons assembled 
there, when the work, not being dry, 
gave way, and falling with him, killed 
him on the spot. * The Lord is known 
by the Judgment which he exrecuteth : 
the wicked is snured in the work of his 
own hunds,” 


STERNHOLD AND HOPKINS. 


Sternhold, who versified only fifty- 
one of the Psalms, died in 1549. Hop- 
kins, a clergyman and schoolmaster ia 
Suffolk, versitied fifty-eight ; Whitting- 
ham five, among which ia the 119th; 
Norton twenty-seven ; Wisdome one ; 
the 7th and 25th have the initials of 
W. K. and the 106th those of T. C. 

Archbishop Parker, during his exile, 
translated the Psalms into English 
verse. He adhered to the Lutheran 
manner of setting them ; they were ne- 
ver published. But the most ample 
and complete edition of the Psalms, in 
parts, which appeared in England dur- 
ing the sixteenth century, was that im- 


printed at London, by T. Est, 1594 ; 
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the former publications contained only 
forty tunes, but this furnished one to ev- 
ery Psalm. 

We are told by Menestricr that 
psalms and hymns were the opera songs 
of the fifteenth centuries ; and Varillas 
assures us, that the airs applied to the 
French version of the Psalms were 
those of the best songs of those times. 
The Psalms are, in general, now sung 
in avery wretched manner, and banish 
from the mind those devout aspirations 
they are meant toimpart. This is par- 
ticularly exemplified in those parish 
churches where there is no organ. 

Roger Ascham, in a letter from Augs- 
burg, dated 14th of May, 1551, says, 
“‘ Three or four thousand singing at a 
time in a church io this city is buta 
trifle” Andin Bishop Jewel’s letter 
to Peter Martyr, be says ‘ Sometimes 
at Paul’s Cross, there will be six thou- 
sand people singing together.” 

Tn Scotland psalmody was practised 
very early by the reformers ; and about 
the year 1555, one Elizabeth Adamson, 
a follower of Knox, died singing metri- 


cal psalms. 

The Puritans of England, who, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, devoted our 
cathedral service to destruction, assign- 
ed the absolute necessity of that simple 
kind of music which might be under- 
stood by the whole congregation. But 
all who read the scriptures will find 
siuging men and singing women retain- 
ed for divine service: and singing ne- 


cessarily implies being skilled in mu- 


sic. Now, in many conventicles, 
and even parish churches in the country, 
each line of a Psalm is pronounced by 
the parish clerk before it is sung by the 
congregation : this is sufficient to shew 
that the words are injured and diszuised 
by the monotonous manner of general 
psalm-singing. 


SAXON ANECDOTE. 


Prince AnToing, the present heir- 
apparent of the throne of Saxony, is a 
person of extremely recluse and monk- 
ish habits, frequently enjoining bimself 
to the performance of the most rigorous 


penances (though his whgle life is a 


series of ceremonies), and bestowing 
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almost his entire income in donations to 
the monasteries. The King, his father, 
himself a strict disciplinarian, has often 
remonstrated with him on his excessive 
bigotry, but without any other effect 
than that of increasing it. In the year 
1810, the confessor of this Prince per- 
suaded him that his good works would 
be incomplete, unless he consummated 
them by a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, but 
well aware that the King would never 
consent to the project, he instigated the 
Prince to propose to his father to send 
him on some minor doctrinal embassy 


_ to the court of Rome, from whence he 


might secretly undertake the journey. 
The Prince followed this advice, but 
the King rejected the proposed embassy, 
and suspecting something of the real 
design, strictly forbade his son leaving 
Dresden, on any pretence whatever. 
Io this dilemma, the Confessor bit up- 
on another expedient, and carefully 
computing the number of paces between 
Dresden and Jerusalem, the enthusias- 
tic Prince actually performed the pil- 
grimage, with unremitting zeal, in his 
apartments, under the close superin- 
tendence of the confessor and some oth- 
er monks of his order. 


SUPERSTITION. 


The people of Lithuania believe that 
it is not good for a corpse to be in such 
a situation that it may be seen in the 
looking-glass. Some even say that the 
dead person gets up and looks at bim- 
self in the glass ; it is therefore the gen- 
eral custom to bang something over all 
the looking-glasses in the room where 
the corpse lies. 

On new-year’s eve they burn tow. 
Every girl takes some tow or flax, rolls 
it fast together in a ball, sets it on fire, 
and throws it up into the air. She 
whose ball flies the highest, or burns 
the longest, will be married the follow- 
ing year. 

If they spin on Shrove Tuesday, the 
flax does not prosper; but if they nde 
out on that day, they have good flax. 
Through all Lithuania, therefore, the 
ride abroad on Shrove Tuesday. If 
people do not go out themselves, they 
at least send their servants. 
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Peas must be sowed when the wind 
blows from a rainy quarter; in that 
event they boil well. 

When the grass is mowed at new 
moon, the cattle do not eat it, orat 
least do not like it. This is asserted 
by sensible farmers, who are, in other 
respects, more free from superstition. 

When the master or mistress of the 
house dies, notice of it must be given 
by rattling the keys to the horses, and 
other cattle, and particularly to the bees; 
otherwise, the cattle die,the trees wither, 
and the bees perish, or take flight. 

Ifa hare runs across the road, it bodes 
misfortune; a fox, on the contrary, a 
happy journey, and good news. 

Any one taking a needle io ber hand 
on Good Friday, isin danger from the 
lightning. To do any kind of work 
on that day brings misfortune. 

Girls must be weaned in the wane of 
the moon, otherwise their bosom be- 
comes too prominent; and boys must 
be weaned tn the increase of the moon, 
that they may become large and strong. 
But no children must be weaned when 
the birds of passage migrate, lest they 
become restless and unsteady. 

When a visitor drives away, the 
room or hall must not be immediately 
swept, as that would cause the traveller 
to meet with an accident. 

Many Lithuanians wear a broad 
leather girdle round their bodies over 
their clothes. This girdle descends 
from father to son, and is a mark of 
honour, which sbews that their ances- 
tors assisted the Elector Frederic 
William the Great, in the battle near 
the village of Splitter, and took these 
girdles from the Swedes.— Lit. Guz. 
ILLUSTRATION Of OBSCURE SAYINGS, & Cc. 


TORY AND WHIG. 


W hig-a-more was a nick-name given 
to the western peasantry of Scotland, 
from their using the word frequently in 
driving strings of horses. Hence, as 
connected with the Calvinistical princi- 
ples in religion, and republican doctrines 
in policy, it was given asa term of re- 
proach to the opposition party in the 
latter years of Charles II, These re- 


torted upon the courtiers the word 
Fory, signifying an Irish freebooter, 
and particularly applicable to the Ro- 
map Catholic followers of the Duke of 
York, afterwards JamesII. At length 
both parties acknowledged and prided 
themselves on the distinctions originally 
meant to convey reproach and disgrace. 


ROUNDHEADS AND CAVALIERS. 


The fanatics in the time of Charles I. 
ignorantly applying the text— Ye 
know that it is a shame for men to have 
long hair,” cut theirs very short. It is 
gaid that the queen, once seeing Pym, a 
celebrated patriot, thus cropped, inquir- 
ed “ Who that round head was 2” and 
from this incident the distinction became 
general, and the party were called 
Round-heads. ‘ ‘The Round-heads,” 
said Swift, “* were caused by an opera- 
tion of art, produced by a pair of scis- 
sars, a squeeze of the face, and a black 
cap.” 

THE HORN, OR CROWN. * 


Mr. Bruce, in his travels, observed 
ina cavalcade the head-dress of the 
governours of the provinces. A large 
broad fillet was bound upon their fore- 
head and tied behind their head. In 
the middle of this was a HORN, ora 
conical piece of silver gilt, much in the 
shape of our candle extinguishers. This 
is called Kirn pr Horn, and is only 
worn io reviews or public rejoicings for 
victory. This custom, borrowed from 
the Hebrews, our traveller conceives, 
will explain several allusions to it io 
Scripture. ‘“ I said unto fools, deal not 
foolishly, and to the wicked, lift not up 
the HORN....lift not up your HORN on 
high ; speak not with a stiff neck....But 
my HORN shalt thou exalt like the horn 
of’ an unicorn,...And the HORN of the 
righteous shall be exalted with honour.” 
And thus in many other passages 
throughout the Psalms. 


SOLITUDE. 


Madame de Stael considered it as a 
vulgar error, to suppose that freedom 
and comfort could be enjoyed at court 
or in public, where even the minute 

* See Ath. vol, 4, p. 144, 
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actions of our lives are observed, where 
our sentiments must be regulated by the 
circumstances ofthose around us, where 
every person assumes the right of scruti- 
nizing our character, and where we ne- 
ver have the smallest enjoyment of our- 
selves, “ The enjoyment of one’s self,” 
says she, “can only be found in soli- 
tude,—It was within the walls of the 
Bustile, that I first became acquainted 
with myself.” 
PETRIFYING FOUNTAIN. 


Io our volume iv, p. 475 is an inter- 
esting account of water turned into 
marble, in Persia ; and the fountain of 
St. Allyre, which runs to Clermont- 
Fenand, in the department of Ruy-de- 
Dome, is justly ranked among the won- 
ders of nature in France, on account 
ot the petrifying property of its waters. 
The various calcareous matters, held in 
solution by the water, penetrates so per- 
fectly through bodies submitted to its 
action, that they become identified with 
them, are mingled deeply with their 
substance, and assume their forins ; thus 
by their concretion, they change into 
solid masses, into true stones, vegeta- 
bles, flowers, branches of trees, limbs, 
and entire animals. ‘This phenomenon 
of nature, which in some measure calls 
to mind the fable of the Metamorpho- 
ses, has given the idea to an inhabitant 
of the country to carry to Paris a num- 
ber of these singular productions, and 
to form a cabinet of curiosities in the 
Croix-des-Petits-Champs, No. 21.— 
You see there a fox running after a 
fowl, which reminds you of the dog in 
the fable which reaches but never sei- 
zes the hare that does not fly from it— 
a spaniel always ready to follow his 
master—birds, that are trembling with 
fear, so that you might think they were 
petrified by tright, &c. &c. All the ob- 
jects which the cabinet contains, seem 
as if fixed by the head of Medusa. So 
much does the image of life remain 
deeply imprinted on the victim of death, 
that some preserving power prevents 
you from noticing the seal of destruction. 
' The proprietors of this cabinet have 
had the honour of presenting to the 
‘ine a petrified bed. They shew also 
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a picture representing the magic foun- 
tain and its landscapes, and the visit 
which the Duke d’Angouléme had the 
curiosity to make to it. One of the 
most astonishing works of this fountain 
is, to have produced, by successive con- 
cretions, a natural bridge, which is ex- 
tremely picturesque, and the arch of 
which is decorated with stalactytes. 
This bridge makes one of the beauties 
of the picture. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES QE WaA- 
TERLOO. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine, Nov. 1818. 


The following memoranda were com- 
municated, some by a Traveller, others 
by an Officer. 

The Forest of Soignies disappoints 
the visitant, because the trees are quite 
young, and very slender. It is perfo- 
rated with some intricate bye-roads. 
By means of these, a person well ac- 
quainted with the spot was conveying 
some refreshments of a superior kind to 
the Duke of Wellington upon the 18th 
of June. When he arrived in presence 
of his Grace, he informed the messen- 
ger, that the battle was over, and bade 
him dispense the viands among the 
wounded sufferers. 

‘A person who had an opportunity, 
during a part of the battle, of observing 
the Duke, thus describes bis Grace's 
anxiety : he says, that he saw him pick 
up straws from the trampled corn, and 
twist and pinch them with every air of 
internal agitation. 

The Wellington Tree (like the 
Shakspeare Mulberry) is sadly mutila- 
ted for relics by the visitants. Upon 
the arrival of English strangers, children 
ran out of the cottages, with knives or 
axes to scoop out balls from the trees, 
in bopes of thus obtaining some sous. 

When the plough first passed over 
the ground, the toes and finger bones 
thrown on the surface were disgusting 
objects. The spots where the dead 
were interred are still strongly exhibited 
(July 1818) by arankness of growthin 
the corn. 

Several of the cottages are distin- 
guished by the graves of Officers, ele- 
gantly decorated. For, though the 
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modest professors of Popery can ask us 
Protestants for Emancipation, yet they 
will not allow our bodies to rest in their 
Church-yards, One would thus sup- 
pose, that Protestantism did not consist 
jo the mind, but in the muscles, and a 
man couid be a heretic, when he was a 
corpse. The advocates of such nonsense 
ought to know, that the refusal of inter- 
Ment, under the circumstances in ques- 
tion, is an absolute outrage to the human 
species, for it treats a man as if he were 
a dog. 

A woman is described in the printed 
accounts, as stopping at one of the 
farm-houses in the village of Mont St. 
Jean, during the battle, to take care of 
the pigs and cattle. It was only a fe- 
male, who, from iofirmities, bad not the 
means of escaping. 

The wife of a peasant with a large 
family died with terror, The Duke is 
said to have behaved very liberally to 
the poor surviving husband. 

His Grace this summer (1818) cice- 
ronted a party of ladies over the field of 
battle. John Bull’s family still visits the 
spot in almost daily parties from Brus- 
sels. Many amusing anecdotes of them 
are retailed at Brussels. Among these 
are the following: one honest devotee 
. of the great national viand arrived at an 
hotel, but not being able to speak 
French, called out, ‘* Bring me a Beef- 
steak.” The order was explained to 
the waiter, who served him up one of 
the form and size of acard, ‘“ What 
have you got there, a frog’s leg ?” 
‘“* Non, Monsieur.” This he compre- 
hended, but ordered another, and pro- 
ceeded to the amount of nine. ‘The 
wondering waiter, upon his return to 
the kitchen, shrugged up his shoulders, 
and exclaimed, ‘Ah! Monsieur An- 
glois, he eats nothing but beuf-stoke.” 
Another of our countrymen asked what 
he was to call the waiter? Garcon, 
was the reply. Having some very faint 
knowledge of French, and not a very 
clear bead, he confounded it with anoth- 
er word of similar termination, and 
called to the waiter “ Cochon, Cochon, 
&c. &c. 2.e. pig, pig, bring me, &c. 
This, by the way, is the appellation 
which, from his person, the disaffected 
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French give to their virtuous and amia- 
ble Sovereign. 

An old wooden chair at La Belle 
Alliance, where Blucher or Wellington 
sat, is exhibited, and regularly squatted 
into by the visitors,  Hougomont re- 
Mains in ruinous stalu quo, and the 
walls of the Chapel are inscribed with 
pencilled names of the visitors. Among 
these is that of the Bishop of London. 
A piece of brick from the garden-wall 
is one of the relics brought away by the 
visitors. 

A Belgian Gentleman was asked a 
question concerning the battle, by the 
traveller. His answer was, “ The Eng- 
lish were cut to pieces: the Prussians 
and Belgians won the day.’ At Ghent, 
the traveller, in company with a Naval 
Officer and his lady, was thus accosted 
by three Dutch soldiers, “Tam your 
eyes, you Englis fis.” Whether they 
alluded to insular situation, or our habits 
of boxing and meant /ish or jist, is not 
easy to decide. 

The Officer relates the following : 
he belongs toa corps of Hussars. It is 
well known, that the French nde mostly 
upon a walk or a canter; they rarcly 
trot, and if they do, do not nse in the 
stirrups. They were astonisbed to see 
our Hussars leap over a fence and ditch. 
One of the Cuirassiers, like another 
Goliath, faced a regiment of our light 
cavalry, and challenged any one of them 
to single combat. A private rode out 
and engaged him. The armour aud 
skill of the Frenchman baffled all his 
efforts for victory. The dragoon, after 
a long struggle, found himself wearied, 
in short exhausted and in danger. 
Ashamed to retreat, and unwilling to 
die (if such a fate could be avoided) he 
pulled out his pistol, and shot the unex- 
pecting cuirassier. Being reproached 
for this conduct, when he returned to 
the ranks, by his officers and comrades, 
he defended himself by stating the ne- 
cessity under which he laboured. All 
this was true; but if it did not occasion, 
at least it contributed to sanction, the 
massacre of the light cavalry prisoners 
taken by the French. 

At every charge of the lancers, by the 
light cavalry, one man in three was lost 
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by the latter. Their orders were to 
parry the lance, by the sabre, stoop 
down, rise up close to the enemy, and 
pistol or cut him down. Still it is plain, 
that nothing but a similar weapon can 
avail. 

BARON HORNSTEIN. 


“* Bavaria, January, 1819 :....We have 
Witnessed here a superb funeral of the 
Baron Hornstein, a courtier ; but the result 
is what induces me to mention it in my letter. 
Two days after, the workmen entered the 
mausoleum, when they witnessed an object 
that petrified them! At the door of the sepul- 
chre lay a body covered with blood---it was 
the mortal remains of this favourite of courts 
and princes. The Baron was buried alive ! 
On recovering from his trance he had forced 
the lid of the coffin, and endeavoured to es 
cape from a charnel-house ---it was impossi- 
ble! and therefore, ina fit of desperation, as 
it is supposed, he dashed his brains oat against 
the wall. The royal family, and indeed the 
whole city, are plunged in grief at the horrid 
catastrophe.” 


STORIA D’UNA DONNA, &C. 


Hietory of an Italian lady, covered with 
black hairs. By C. Ruggieri. This isa re- 
markable case, we might almost say singular, 
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did not our recollection farnish us with oth- 
ers in old aathors. It is noteasy to account 
for the departure of nature from her usual 
course in such instances; but happily the 
are rare. Whether the posterity of sa 
persons partake of the same disposition, may 
perhaps be determined from the iostance here 
recorded ; but we do not wish this lady a 
bear for her husband, in order to enjoy the 
leasure of knowing that the question has 
een put to the test ef experiment. 


PATENT SHIP. 


Mr. W. Annesley has obtained a patent ia 
this country and America for building vessels 
on anew principle, namely, by alternate 
layers of planks, the grain of which 
from stem to stern ; and by other layers pas- 
sing under the vessel from one gunwale to 
another. These are tree-natled, or bolted 
together, withowt timbers, knees, breast 
hooks, or stern; and without metal below, 
except a few bolts in the keel, and the rudder 
irons. The planks are all let into mortices, 
the cutwater, keel and stern-post, being all 
added after the bu!l of the vessel is ia other 
respects complete. He enumerates a great 
many advantages which, he says, must result 
from his system of building, such as increas- 
ed strength, capability, buoyancy, swiftness 
in sailing, tightness, &c. ; 

Mr. A. Satame, who accompanied Lord 
Exmouth as interpreter to Algiers, has just 
published a Narrative of the Expedition. 
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GCoUuNT BERTRAM. 
& PROVENCAL TALE. 
[By the Author of Legends of Lampidosa, &c.] 


A DOME stands on yon grassy steep, 
Where west-winds sigh o’er Ocean’s sleep ; 
No guest invades its threshold green, 
No sun beam in its hall is seen : 
There dwells a pale and paisied man, 
Whoee brow the stranger fears to scan. 
When midnight veils the silent hour, 
He lingers in his lonely bower, 
And only when the stars are few, 
His wand’ ring steps disturb the dew. 


Tf ye have felt the sullen haze 
Which wraps the sun's far distant rays, 
Ye well may guess the damp controul 
Of silent Bertram’s shrouded soul : 
Remote from touch, yct ever nigh, 
It chill’d the heart but mock'd the eye! 
As mists the captive spirit chain, 
With slow, yet unresisted reign. 
But friendship once, when life was new, 
Gave Bertram’s sou! a brighter hue ; 
His mood was fierce, his fancy wild, 
Yet sunk to peace when Raymond smil’d ;: 
He lov’d the race if Raymond ran,— 
His mirth with Raymond’s joy began: 
One star their kindred bosoms sway'd 
Yo melt before one blue eyed maid. 


But gentle Raymond’s softer sighs, 
From silent Bertram won the prize : 
Yet still in friendship’s links they moved,— 
Together mus’d,—together lov'd. 
Together toa distant shore 
They went—but one returned po more. 
Tis said, on dark Euphrates’ tide, 
A loncly raft was scen to glide, 
And savage bands in silence spread 
The printless sand which hides the dead. 
But there, as wand’ring Arabs tell, 
A shadowy mourner loves to dwell ; 
For oft beneath that secret mound 
Soft sighs and whisp’ring murmurs sound : 
And once aspectre, wan and fair, 
Sat in the yellow moonlight there, 
They say such wand'ring spirits seek 
The tears on widow’d beauty’s cheek. 
And bring those holy drops to lave 
The roses round a victim’s grave. 

But safe from Mosul’s desart sand 
Lord Bertram sought his native land, 
Lost Raymond’s mourning bride to claim, 
And plead for love in friendship’s name. 
‘Too late he sued !—her death fixed eye 
Gave to his hope a last reply— 
And closed ere trembling lips could tell 
How wretched F.dwin fought and fell, 
One hope, in life and death supreme, 
Lent to her look its parting beam :— 
But Bertram's eye could never dare 
To read the thought still written there! 
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He durst not 1iR his Grow to meet 
That look in silent peace so sweet ; 

It would have chill’d his soul too much, 
Her damp and earthy hand to teuch,— 
To see, dissolved in senseless clay, 

The prize which lured his soul astray ; 
Mis soul’s repose was stak’d to buy 
The light of that extinguished eye !— 
Now all has vanished !—what shall now 
Redeem his friendship’s broken vow ? 
He fled,—and none have ever known, 
Where Bertram hid his bitter groan. 


Swect Garonelle! thy vine-clad plain, 
Long-banished Bertram treads again, 
And half-forgets what years are past 
Since, rich in hope, he trod it last. 

Not all forget him ----- from the mead 
Mis voice re-calls the time-worn steed ; 
The feeble greyhound, old and blind, 
Starts at his step and snuff» the wind ; 
To mag, unthankful man alone, 

The wearied wand'rer is unknown! 
Yon hoary hind was blithe and young, 
When last the forest lay he sung 

Ta soothe his jocund master’s ear, 


While boundand huntsman slumbered near: 


Bat tb.t forgotten-master now 

Has wrinkles oa his silvered brew, 
And never more shall fancy greet 
His pillow with a dream so sweet, 
As when upon that rock reclined 
He slambered in the summer wind ! 


Yet in the deep and silent dell, 
Washed by thy waters, Garoncile! 
A treasure still remains to bless 
His stony bosom's drear recess, 
Long-buried Raymond's orphan child, 
Blooms sheltered in that woodland wild ;— 
A babe, the fairest heaven could give, 
Toshew how cherubs look and live. 
Pare as the vine-leaf just unfiuried,— 
Soft as the tendril round it curled,—— 
That tender bad of beauty blows, 
Unblighted by a parent's woes : 
And, see !—the fost’ring cottare sul 
Peeps far below the cavern’d hill ! 
Its casement glimmers through the trecs— 
He teentsthe woodbine in the breeze : 
Which round its open porch he twincd, 
Ere hope and peace he left behind, 
O hastc! the tardy gate unbar '— 
A gentle guardian comes from fkr. 
Alas! no cherub’s smile is near, 
His worn and wasted heart to cheer ; 
A thief has found the precious flower 
And torn it from its native bower ! 

* + * * 


“Confessor! shun the hopeless bed 
Which hidcsa guilty mourner’s head ! 
What now avails the golden hoard, 

By fortwne’s lavish bounty poured 

On him, whom none remain to biess, 

In life's long wintry wilderness ! 

The wreteh who digs this thankless soil, 
Has yet a hope to gild his toil ; 

Some babe his parting kiss to crave, 
Some pious hand to smooth his grave, 
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But not one kindred tear shall fall 

To gem his lonely master’s pall ! 

Fond witless slaves !—with envious eyes 
Ye gaze and wonder at his sighs ; 

Ye guess not with how weak a voice, 
Pomp bids the ruined heart rejoice 

Of him who, withcring to the core, 
Can hope, and trust, and love no more : 
Condemned to live till life is cold, 
While sapless hope itself grows old; 
Till, frozen into lethargy, 

The sleeping soul begins to die: 

And death, the body's welcome doom, 
Searce gives a deeper, darker tomb !” 
“ Peace, mourner, to thy parting hour! 
Thy tears are precious as the shower 
Which gently drops at close of day, 
And melts the ling‘ring cloud away. 
Now let soft Melody’s controul 

In brief oblivion lap thy soul : 

The minstrel in thy lonely hall 

Awaits thy hospitable call— 

A white-winged cherub hovers near 
When Music breathes in Sorrow’s ear.” 


Soft thro’ the shadowy arches round 
Swells a lone harp’s soul-stealing sound ! 
Such sounds from lyres ethcreal creep, 
When angels minister to Sleep. 

Hark to that voice '—with dulcet trills 
The pause a youthful songster fills : 
Of Pieasure’s fleeting sway he sings, 
And light as Love's ambrosial wings 
His fingers sweep the warbling strings : 
With low responses, soft and long, 
Fond echo cadences the song. 

Ere yet that heaven-drawn sound departs, 
Dark Bertram from his pillow starts— 
Wrapped in a minstrcl’s russet weeds, 
The gentle songster’s form recedes ; 
But trom his brow, serene and bold, 
He parts his locks of elust’ring gold : 
Such blushes tinge his downy cheek 
As morning’s milkwhite vapuur streak, 
While brightly roll his azure eyes 
Like Cupid’s, hid in mortal guise. 


“ Fair boy !—thy mellow warblipgs seen 
The whispers of a holy dream! 
Thou hast the voice which other days 
Have heard imperial senates praise : 
Those days are past !—that envied tongue 
Lies in the silent grave unstrung. 
But whence art thou whose magic hand 
Pours on my ear this solace bland ?* 


* Chaldea’s lonely wilds among 
I learnt my sad and simple song: 
Once on Euphrates’ silent bank, 
To slumber in its cave I sank ; 
Methought the swelling mound beneath, 
A plaintive minstrel! seem’d to breathe, — 
* Tread softly ! ’midst this barren sand 
Lie relics of a bounteous hand ! 
Revere the dust !—it once was part 
Of noble Raymond's trusting beart ; 
If yet with vital warmth it glow’d, 
On thee its bounty would have flow'd !’ 
So spoke my dream by morning's light 
This ruby cirolet met my sight, 
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Rich with his symbol and his name— 
Will Bertram’s hand the relic claim ?” 
Red glows the fire in Bertram’s eye— 
“ Away !—‘tis false—he did not die— 
Could Mosul’s turban ruffians dare 
To touch the head they vow'd to spare ?— 
They vow'd,—or I had never sold 
Lost Raymond to their dungeon’s bold. 
O no !—he died not ;—ever here, 
He sits my lonely pillow near, 
And smiles as once, when life was young, 
He sinil’d when to the race he sprung. 
Monk !~—t6thy mould’ ring cell return ! 
Thy frozen spirit cannot learn 
What fires round scorpion Conscience burn ! 
Yet thou hast tears—I feel them now 
Drop balmy on my blasted brow ! 
Kind father !—keep that precious tear 
To hallow my forsaken bier— 
Deep let me rest by Raymond's side, 
With his my nameless ashes hide ; 
His pitying soul shall vigils keep, 
And wrap me in eternal sleep !”’ 
Come to thy rest, forgiven son, 
The meed of penitenee is won ! 
Lost Raymond's ransom‘d hand receire, 
These tears, this last embrace helicve ! 
Fate yields me yet one germ of joy, 
Our lov'd one’s pledge—this beauteous boy ; 
A father found the cherish’d flow’r, 
And stole it from thy secret bow’r— 
Live, Bertram !—to thy cantrite breast 
The pleading orphan once was prest ; 
I give thee back thy gracious tears 
Thy pity gave his infant years ; 
His tuneful tongue shall plead for thee, 
While Death unveils Eternity !” 


It is the pause—the pause of breath, 
When life's best beauty blends with death. 
Dark Bertram dies—his frozen eye . 
Gleams with repentant ecstasy ; 
His lips are clay-cold, but the pray’r 
Of bland Contrition trembles there. 
Go, Priest of Mercy, to thy shrine ! 
A heritage of bliss is thine, 
More than imperial victors know, 
The blessing ofa pardon’d fue ! Vv. 


oeemcn recs 


WINTER IN THE COUNTRY TO 
WINTER IN TOWN, 


[By the same.] 


ONDROUS dull, I confess !—while the north- 
wind is blowing, 
And nothing on earth but the icicles growing, 
I'll write to you, coz ;—though tis scarcely in reason 
To send you a letter so much out of season ; 
So distant we live, it had better be undone— 
*Tis six months at least ere ‘twill reach you in Lon- 
don! 
While you at the Wells, the Parade, or Pavillion, 
Send cards to a thousand and bow toa million, 
Suck health from gas pies, or platina and wire, 
Or go out to sea in a ehariot of fire, 
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I pine on plam-gruel, oat-cake and salt-ealmon, 
With chillblains and charcoal, mincepies and back- 


gammon, 
The wide chimney smoking—the frozen boys sneee- 
ing, 


Red squires and grey gossips the ale-posset seizing ; 

While nuts on the hearth false or true hearts dis- 
cover, 

And Maud hides the misletoe-branch from her lover— 

To what would a rhymer compare us ?—in verity, 

Poor me to Adversity—you to Prosperity. 


Now mark, and don’t frown—if I’m well under- 

stood, 

How easy my simile is to make good : 

You open your reign in the glory of Jane, 

Like Fortune’s young heiress in Life’s summer noon; 

With new vis-a-vis and barouche you come out 

To park and to play, to court-gala and rout ! 

O’er caps, cards, and concerts, unrivalled preside, 

Of Pleasure the queen and of Fashion the guide, 

Rose cream at your toilet, gilt cards at your door, 

Of noddecs two thousand—of friends fifty score— 

At one, all the news from Spitzbergen and Plata— 

At two, Albemarle-street, ges, granite, and strata— 

At three, the pave, the bazaar,or the Row— 

At four, half'a glance at the new crape rouleau ; 

At five—mercy, heav'n !—is no new novel come ? 

Well, drive to Frescati’s—Bell’s—Colburns—and 
Home! 

Then, then comes the glory !—on your Winter night. 

What garlands,what perfumes,what stars of newlight! 

All midsumamer's fiowers at your fect, and of all 

The fruits of all seasons, the prime at your call—— 

O Fortune !—how near on thy feathery throne 

Art thou to the pageant of Winter in ton! 

So brief and so frail are the dear-purchas'd flow'rs 

That strew thy gay carpetand cling to thy bow’rs— 

Unwillingly fore’d the dull pageant to deck, 

A mock'’ry to-day, and to-morrow a wrerk ; 

Most bright when most joyless, as when the sun goess 

The west all its gold, rouge, and foppery shows : 

And thou in the toys by thy wantonness bought ; 

Like Asia's poor fly in the flow’r-cup art caught ; 

Pomp, gay and full-blown, spreads its soft silky snare, 

And Peace, like the emerald insect, dies there !— 

I, plain rustic Winter, my cottage-fire trim, 

Like haggard Adversity meagre and gmm, 

Bare thorns round my pathway, hoar frosts on my 
thatch. 

But only the friends of my heart lift the lateh ! 

Friends fearless of storins as the holly that twines 

Round Industry's hearth when the yalefaggot shines. 

The straw roof is dear while the tempest blows loud, 

And Reason sees comforts in Poverty’s cloud ; 

Slow, silent. and soft as the snow-wreaths they fall, 

But swiftly they spread till they whiten o'er all ! 

Prosperity’s slave, sha!low Fashion loves thee, 

Brisk Industry, Wisdom, and Health, follow me: 

Of Reason the fruit, and of Pleasure the flow’r, 

Owe ripeness and bloom to my rigorous bour. 

A season of shadows, of blights, and of frost, 

Comes next, when the pomp of thy revels is lost ; 

While I for the sunshine of summer prepare, 

And open Life's garden, by me made more fair: 

Gay Spring follows me with her hyacinth-crown, 

But dull sighing Autumn ends Winter in Town. 


Vv. 
Sept. 30, 1818. 
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ROGERS’S 


HUMAN LIFE, A POEM, BY SAMUEL ROGERS. 
LONDON, 1819. 


HyeMan life—a trite but interest- 

ing subject to human beings; a 
subject inexhaustible, and which has 
exhausted every species of intellectual 
intelligence ; a subject upon which noth- 
Dg new can be said, and much of what 
is old may be repeated, to the delight 
of mankind, if repeated well Such ig 
the theme adopted by Mr. Rogers for a 
poem, the extent of which is a sketch of 
one view of the great draina that is de- 
signated, rather than a grand outline of 
the many and important aspects it pre- 
sents to the philosophical mind. In this 
sketch the pencilling is beautiful, the 
conception refined, the design pleasing, 
upon the whole—the execution elegant, 
and the general feeling of an admirable 
tone. We cannot look upon it without 
recognising an amiable disposition in the 
artist ; a sensibility of the purest order, 
alike removed from the confines of 
mawkish sentiment and of hard unkind- 
ness : a heart touched with the ills of 
life and the griefs of other men, seems 
to speak in one or two of the most af- 
fecting passages descriptive of the death 
of beloved objects, and the ideas of the 
writer are expressed with a simple 
though polished pathos, which claims 
and ensures a corresponding emotion. 

G ATHENEUM VoL. 5. 


NEW POEM. 


The impression made upon us by the 
perusal of Human Life is that of an 
agreeable melancholy. There are parts 
which excite deeper sensations ; butthe 
general tendency is of this delightful cast. 

As mere readers we should offer no 
other opinion upon the merits of this 
production ; but as bringing it critically 
before the public, we are bound to enter 
a little more into detail. The extracts 
which we shall add to these brief re- 
marks will prove that the highest degree 
of admiration is due to many felicitous 
effusions which it contains, especially to 
those pourings out of soul which sympa- 
thy has attuned to the misfortunes or 
woes of fellow creatures. Throughout 
the poem the style is tender, and far 
above the level of undistinguished verse. 
The pictures are almost invariably clear- 
ly defined, tho’ in one or two instances 
we are at a loss for the author’s precise 
meaning, and his language is involved 
in an obscurity which the slightest gram- 
matical alteration would probably elu- 
cidate. The rhythm is very musical, 
and the rhyme, taken altogether, good. 
We do not dislike the occasional change 
from the regular beroic measure to trip- 
lets, nor to the line with a trochaick 
close ; but ia so short a poem (not ex- 
ceeding 600 lines) there is an objection- 
able recurrence to the same terminations; 
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and the use of one word, in itself nei- 
ther poetical nor called for by the sense 
of the passage, we must notice as the 
Principal critical blemish of the compo- 
sition. We allude to the pronoun 
‘there,’ which, though nothing better 
than an expletive in three out of the 
four places in which it is employed, 
serves as a rhyme for about a dozen of 
times, ‘Then’ is also impressed into 
the same service, and the conclusion in 
are, for example, fire, require, admire, 
&c. &c. &c. occurs so often, as to pro- 
duce an idea of sameness. In short, 
while acknowledging their correctness, 
we may complain of the want of variety 
in the rhymes. 

But without dwelling further at pres- 
ent on such minute spots, except to 
point them out as they cross us io our 
annexed quotations, we proceed to the 
more gratifying task of laying before 
our readers those extracts which we have 
selected as fair specimens of the work, 

The introduction is not inferior to 
any equal number of continuous lines 
in the poem. 


The lark has sung his carol in the sky ; 
The bees have hummed their noon-tide lullaby. 
Still in the vale the village-bells ring round, 
Still in Liewellyn-hall the jeets resound : 
For now the caudle cup is circling there,® 
Now, glad at hcart,the gossips breathe their prayer, 
And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 
The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 
A few snore years—and then these sounds shall 
ui 


The day again, and gladness fill the vale: 

So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 
Earer to run the race his fathers ran. 

Then the buge ox shall yield the broad sirloin . 
The ale, now brewed, in floods of amber shine ; 

And, basking in the chimney’s ample blaze, 

Mid many a tale told of his boyish days, 

The nurse shall ery, of all ber ills beguiled, 

“** Twas on these knees he sat so oft and smiled,” 

And soon again shall music swell the breeze ; 

Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees 

Vestures of nuptial white ; and hymns he sung, 
‘And violets seattered round; and old and young, 
In every cottage-porch with garlands green, 

Stand stillt to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene ; 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
‘Moves in her virgin veil the gentle bride. 

And once, alas, nor in a distant hour, 

Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 

When in dim chambers long black weeds arc} 
‘And weepings heard, where only joy had been; 

* One of the examples of the inappropriate use of 


this pronoun. 
tin indefinite, and here an improper werd, 
« change of time Srom the shall in the Preced- 
ct 


to thie are, has abad effect. 
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When by his children borne, and from his door 

Slowly departing to return no more, 

He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 
And such is human life. - . — . 


These verses and the notes we have 
appended to them, will convey our sen- 
timents on the whole poem. Were it 
hot exquisitely wrought, and laborious- 
ly polished throughout, we should not 
think it worth minute and microscopieal 
criticism: but it is on the finest mir- 
rors that the smallest specks are seen, 

The next paragraph which we shall 
copy 18 one of more unmixed beauty, 
and may be esteemed a free paraphrase 
from Bossuet’s Sermon on the Resur- 
rection. 

Our pathway leads but to a precipice ; 

And all must follow, fearful as it is! 

From the first step ’tis known ; but—No delay ! 
On, ‘tis decreed. We tremble and obey. 

A thousand ills beset us as we go. 

—“ Still, could I shun the fatal gulf”"—Ah, no, 
*Tis all in vain—the inexorable Law! 

Nearer and nearer to the brink we draw. 

Verdure springs up ; and fruits and flowers invite, 
And groves and fountains—al| things that delight. 
“ Oh I would stop, and linger if I might !"—~ 

We fly ; no resting for the foot we find ; 

All dark before, all desolate behind ! 


At length the brink appears—but one step more ! 
We faint—On, on! we falter—and ‘tis o’er ! 


The author, after some general re- 
flections, now proceeds through the dif- 
ferent stages of human life, differing in 
his classification from the seven ages of 
Shakspeare. He divides his subject 
into Childhood, Youth, Manhood, 
Love, Marriage, Domestic Happiness 
and Affliction, War, Peace, Civil Dis- 
sension, Retirement from active life,and 
Old Age and its enjoyments. The 
portraiture of infancy is very pretty ; 
but the transition from Manhood to 
Love rather abrupt; nor is the latter 
subject so happily treated as most of the 
others, It seems to us to be too famil- 
lar rather than playful. The delinea- 
tion of domestic bliss is at once more 
elevated and natural, but we pass it by 
for the still better painted picture of do- 
mestic calamity. 


But Man is born to suffer. On the door 


_ Sickness hath set her mark ; and now no more 


Laughter within we hear, or wood-notes wild 
Asof a mother singing to her child, 

All now in anguish from that reom retire, 

Where a young cheek glows with consuming fire, 
And Innocence breathes contagion—all but one, 
But she who gaye jit birth=from her alone 
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The medicine-eup is taken. Through the night, 
And through the day, that with its dreary light 
Comes unregarded, she sits siJent by, 
Watching the changes with her anxious eye : 
While they without, listening below, above, 
(Who but in sorrow know how much they love ?) : 
From every little noise catch hope and fear, 
Exehanging still, still as they turn to hear, 
Whispers and sighs, and smiles all tenderness 
That woald in vain the starting tear repress. 
Such grief was ours—it seems but yesterday— 
When in thy prime, wishing so much to stay, 
>T was thine, Maria, thine without a sigh 
At midnight in a sister’s arms to die ! 
Oh thou wert lovely—lovely was thy frame, 
And pure thy spirit as from Heaven it came ! 
And, when recalled to join the biest above, 
Thou diedst a victim to exceeding love, 
Marsing the young to health. In happier hours, 
When adie fancy wove luxuriant flowers, 
Onee in thy mirth thou badst me write on thee ; 
And now I write—what thou shalt never see ! 
At length the Father, vain his power to save, 
Follows his child in silence to the grave, 
(That child how cherished, whom he would not give, 
Sleeping the sleep of death for all that live ;) 
Takes a last look, when, not unheard, the spade 
Scatters the carth as “ dust to dust” is said, 
Takes a last look and goes; his best relief 
Consoling others in that hour of grief, 
And with sweet tears and gentle words infusing 
The holy calm that leads to heavenly musing. 


The last six lines, we think, weaken 
the effect of the affecting passages which 
precede them, and especially of the two 
exquisitely fine touches in the paren- 
thests ; the whole quotation is, how- 
ever, extremely beautiful, and there are 
few parents who will not fee! and con- 
fess its truth. 

The remainder of the poem depicts a 
fortunate old age, and retirement from 
the busy scenes of the world—such re- 
tirement as is enjoyed only by the happy 
few to whom itis given to eke out a 
youth of little toil with a sequel of easy 
abundance—who having had no occa- 
sion to stem the torrent of adversity, and 
buffet with its waves, may sink peace- 
fully into the decline of years, unvexed 
with cares, and oever harassed with the 
dread of want. Alas! that the old age 
of the yast majority of mankind should 
be so much the reverse of this. 

The poem thus concludes : 


°c 2 © © © © + But the day is spent ; 
And stars are kindling im the firmament, 
To us how silent—though like ours perchance 
Busy and fall of life and circumstance ; 
Where some the paths of Wealth and Pewer pursue, 
Of Pleasure some, of Happiness a few ; 
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And, as the sun goes round—a san not ours— 
While from her Jap another Nature showers 
Gifts of her own, some from the erowd retire, 
Think on themseives, within, without inquire ; 
At distance dwell on all that passes there, 

All that their world reveals of good and fair ; 
And as they wander, picturing things, like me, 
Notas they are, but as they ought to be, 

Trace out the Journey through theer little Day, 
And fondly dream an idie bour away. 


We trust that these extracts will be 
thought to justify the favourable opinion 
we have ventured to express of this 
publication—that a gentleness and ele- 
gance of mind, tiactured with much ten- 
derness and considerable pathos, are its 
characteristics, and that without aiming 
at great elevation or force, its chaste 
and polished numbers are peculiarly 
calculated to be pleasing to all those 
who, like the author, may wish to 

Fondly dream an idle hour away, 


It remains for us also to sustain our 
judgment upon the few obscurities 
which appear to detract from the general 
lucidness of the construction. 

Born in a trance, we wake, reflect, inquire ; 

And the green earth, the azure sky admire. 
Of Elfin size—for ever 4s we run, 

We cast a longer shadow in the Sun ! 

And now acharm and now a grace is won! 

We must own that we do not compre- 
hend the drift of these lines. Again, 
only a few verses on,— 

And say, how soon, where, blithe as innocent, 

The boy at sun-rise whistled as he went, 

An aged pilgrim on his staff shall lean, 
Tracing in vain the footsteps o’er the green ; 
The man himself how altered, not the scene ! 

Here we guess the meaning, but can- 
not tell what are “the footsteps” the 
aged pilgrim is tracing in vain. 

e must again apologize for particu- 
larising such slight and accidental over- 
sights, but it is only, as we said betore, 
ip productions upon which labour bas 
been bestowed, as well as true poetic 
genius displayed, that it is necessary to 
point out even the most trifling defects. 

Two minor poems are added to 
Human Life in this volume: the first 
Written at and on the subject of Pestum; 
the last entitled The Boy of Egremond, 
and founded on a tradition current in 
Wharfe-dale, where ata place called 
the Strid, the catastrophe is said to have 
happened in the 12th century, to a son 
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of William Fitz-Duncan, the nephew of 
David king of Scotland, who had laid 
waste the valleys of Craven with fire and 
sword. Though both are werthy of 
the critic’s praise, we only select the lat- 
ter, as it admits of being transferred en- 
tire into our limits, as the conclusion of 
this notice. : 


THE BOY OF EGREMOND. 


© Say what remains when Hope is fied ?” 
She answered, “ Endless weeping !” 
For in the herds-man’s eye she read 
Who in his shroud lay sleeping. 


At Embeay rung the matin-bell, of 
The stag wag roused on Barden-fell ; 
The mingled sounds were swelling, dying, 
And down the Wharfe a hern was flying ; 
When near the cabin in the wood, . 
In tartan clad and forest-green, 
With hound in leash and hawk in hood, 
The Boy of Egremond was seen. 
Blithe was his song, a song of yore, 
But where the rock is rent in two, 
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And the river rushes through, 

His veice was heard no more ! 

*T was but a step, the guif he passed, 
But that step—it was his last ! 

As through the mist he winged his way, 
(A cloud that hovers night and day,) 
The hound hung back, and back he drew 
The Master and his merlin too. 

That narrow place of noise and strife 
Received their little all of Life ! 


There now the matin-bell is rung ; 
The “ Miserere !” duly sung; 
And holy men in cowl and hood 
Are wandering up and down the wood. 
But what avail they ? Ruthless Lord, 
Thou didst not shudder when the sword 
Here on the young its fury spent, 
The helpless and the innocent. 
Sit now and answer groan for groan, 
The child before thee is thy own. 
And she who wildly wanders there, 
The mother in her long despair, 
Shall oft remind thee, waking, sleeping, 
Of those who by the Wharfe were weeping ; 
Of those who could not be consoled 
When red with blood the river rolled, 


—>—_—[——————————————————— 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


CULLODEN ANECDOTES. 


rue writer delayed sending a con- 
tinuation of the Culloden anec- 
dotes,* uncertain whether her partiality 
for the narrators had not overrated their 
interest. She has, however, just had the 
reir of seeing the first part in the 

ew Monthly Magazine. The sequel 
is more copious, and in some instancea 
more romantic; but the authenticity 
cannot be questioned, as the two gen- 
tlemen, and the lady from whom they 
were received, were persons of unques- 
tionable veracity. 

Miss M. daughter ta Mr. Gordon, 
Was a very young girl when she so 
narrowly escaped accidental death from 
the hand of John Roy Stewart. The 
presence of mind, self command and 
fortitude, she displayed in the severest 
trials of suspense and sorrow, as the 
mother of three gallant officers, who 
fell in the service of their country, te- 
came first apparent in refraining from 
an exclamation or’ word that might be- 
tray the fugitive. She observed to her 
cousin, that seme of the maids wanted 
to frighten them; but they should be 


* See Ary. Vol. 4, p. 444. 


locked up, until she sent her mother to 
reprimand them. Having taken away 
the candle they had recently extinguish- 
ed, and asked her cousin to light i. in 
the parlour, she informed her mother 
that Mr. Grey was in his own room ; 
but she did not give the slightest bint 
of her late jeopardy. Mrs, Gordén, 
who had been but a very short time in 
bed, instantly arose, convinced that no 
trivial cause brought John Roy to his 
first asylum. She knew he had a 
spirit above coming to bemoan himself, 
orto sbun hardship, which his own 
vigilance and exertions would by any 


means effectually combat. She learnt . 


from him, that in the Braes of Strath- 
dearn, be was intercepted by a youth, 
who was a soldier in his own regiment, 
and knew him personally. Kenedy 
was the younger brother of the man 
who never gave his right hand to 
another, after receiving a farewell grasp 
from the Royal Adventurer. He was 
also cousin to the faithful attendant of 
Prince Charles, Mac Jan, the unfortu- 
nate cow stealer, to whom the clemency 


of George the Second would have been 
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extended, if the magnanimity that re- 
deemed his faults had been more timely 
represented. The lad, not sixteen years 
old, had ranged Strathspay, Badenoch, 
and part of Athol, in search of John Roy; 
and bever, even by inadvertence,endan- 
gered the geutlemen who werecompelled 
to sotrust their lives to his fidelity. These 
.were,a laird of thename of Drurrmond, 
—alias M‘*Gregor, and James M‘Gregor, 
son to the now celebrated Rob Roy. 
They were both wounded. Mr. Drum- 
mond could proceed by short journies 
to some place of refuge; but James 
M‘Gregor had his foot lacerated in a 
manner which disabled him from walk- 
ing, and if he attempted to ride, his 
ignorance of the bye ways required a 
very trusty attendant. Both the suf- 
ferers were desirous that John Roy 
should testify to Mrs. Gordon that they 
were what they represented themselves 
—true sons of Alpin. Mr. Gordon’s 
progenitors were M‘Gregors, and his 
warm heart retained a strong attachment 
to his proscribed cian. Mrs. Gordon 
was distreased. Every corner of her 
house, and the out-houses, where a 
wounded man could be concealed, were 
full—but humanity and clanship enforc- 
ed the request conveyed by John Roy. 
She laid before him her perplexities, re- 
peating a sentiment of her husband, 
which never should be forgotten. 

« Justice has ample atonement in the 
prisoners which have been taken,” said 
she, “and if many more were to be 
sentenced, compassion would probably 
excite disaffection. I repeat to you, Mr. 
Grey, these words of my good and wise 
partner, to convince you, that even for 
the sake of the side we have taken in 
these sad disturbances, I would go every 
Jength to preserve those gentlemen.” 
John Roy asked if any of ber guests 
were able to travel a few miles from 
their retreat at Alvey ? 

Mrs. Gordon replied, not one was fit 
to go a mile, except his friend Mr. 
Milton, and she could not, would not, 
desire him, or any other, to leave her 
house, Joho Roy assured herhe should 
manage to take him away, without im- 
peaching her hospitality. They went 
together to his room. He was fast 
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asleep, but clothed and ready dressed, 
with his pistols charged, and sword 
drawn, prepared ro escape orto detend 
himself if assaulted. Many weeks had 
passed since he saw a human coun- 
tenance but Mrs. Gordon’s, and she 
staid only amoment when she brought 
him food, or changes of linen. He had 
endured much pain in bis bead,the con- 
sequence of a contusion received at the 
battle of Culloden. He was sometimes 
feverish aod delirious, until a great 
effusion of blood from his nostrils re- 
lieved him, and bis strength and spirits 
were much reduced by the discharge, 
An acute sense of his unhappy condition 
reyed upen his mind. In his ravings, 
rs. Gordon discerned that he yet now 
poignantly lamented the expulsion of 
the race he considered to have a legiti- 
mate right to the sceptre of GreatBritain. 
Mr. Gordon had interdicted his wife 
from communicating to him any par- 
ticulars respecting her proteges: that if 
questioned, he could, with truth, assert 
his entire ignorance. She, however, 
took leave to consult him in general or 
figurative terms, and he suggested a 
remedy for misplaced loyalty. Mr. 
Hamilton was a steadfast protestant. 
Mrs. Gordon, after hearing from her 
husband the followingstory, introdticed’ 
it casually, as if she wished to know 
whether Mr. H. knew the parties. -° It 


was the first time she sat downin his - 


chamber, since the duties of a sick nurse 
prolonged her stay with him, and the 
natural delight afforded by society toa 
sensitive and cultivated mind engaged 
the deepest attention to her discourse. 
We shall find the efficacy of truths, 
pleasantly imparted, can overcome very 
inveterate prejudices. 

A baronet in the south of Scotland 
married a roman catholic lady in 1741. 
Through the lady’s influence, her father 
confessor hoped to engage Sir B. M. 
in the projected rebellion ; but she de- — 
clined taking any part which might in- 
volve his life and property. The priest 
often reiterated his importunities ; lady 
M. adhered to her prudent determina- 
tion, and the ghostly father, losing all 
self command, expected to intimidate 
her, by denouncing excommunicatton, 
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with all the dire concomitants of eccle- 
siastical censure. The lady interrupted 
him with the dignity of offended self 
reverence : 

“ Your threats, Sir, have confirmed 
my purpose. Isee, I feel, that while 
the protestant house of Hanover reigns 
over us, I may treat with contempt your 
unmanly virulence, and order you to 
leave my presence, no more to returo. 
If a Stewart held the sovereign author- 
ity, I must tremble at the least sign of 
priestly rancor. Henceforth I renounce 
the fetters of reason, and of personal 
liberty, in which education enchained 
me. I abjure your church, and its 
errors.” 

The priest made abject concessions ; 
but lady M. was inexorable. Mr. H. 
was not acquainted with the family ; 
but he applauded the lady, and from 
that period his spirits and health 
amended. 

Mrs. Gordon and John Roy were 
aware they could not without some 
risk approach his bed. She waited at 
the door, while John Roy, after putting 
off his shoes, gently drew near, and got 
possession of his weapons. Both were 
painfully affected by this incident. It 
brought conviction, that they themselves 
might be disarmed and seized, when 
unconscious of danger. 

Kenedy waited for the answer he 
must bring the unfortunate M‘Gregors, 
Mrs. Gordon left Jonn Roy and Mr. 
H. when she had gently roused the 
sleeper. Mr. H. was overjoyed to see 
his friend, and glad to accompany him 
to Glenmore. John Roy dispatched 
Kenedy to welcome the M‘Gregors, 
Mr. Drummond availed himself of the 
invitation to Alvey : but a romantic re- 
source, which we shall hereafter detail, 
procured for James M‘Gregor an easy 
conveyance to the eastern district. The 
genius of the Great Unknown might 
weave from our slight materials an his- 
torical story, not less illustrative of the 
character of the Gael than the Tales 
of My Landlord are descriptive of the 
southern Scots, 

But to return to the wanderers. 
When Mrs. Gordon left them, John 
‘>. informed the poet of Bangour, that 
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in the woods of Glenmore he met an old 
acquaintance, who told him he had been 
three days without food in a cavern, be- 
neath the root ofa fir tree he cut down in 
& more peaceful season,and had marked, 
hoping to entrap foxes, or perhaps ot- 
ters, by laying snares in their den :— 
but the time came, when be must betake 
himself to it for shelter from the king’s 
troops. John Roy asked to see the 
place, and carved his initials on the 
stump, that he might know it again ; and 
as the person, from whom he obtained 
the secret, was off to France, he and his 
friend need not fear treachery. Besides, 
he had secured tbe protection of two 
ladies, who satisfied him that their servant 
Finlay M‘Donald would sooner die than 
prove ungrateful. Mr. Grant was at 
Fort Augustus with the army ; and his 
brother ‘Tullochgorum was one of the 
hostages, lodged in Edinburgh Castle, 
since some false aspersions had led the 
Duke of Cumberland to doubt the loy- 
alty of bisclan. Thus the military 
would not suspect that Mrs. Grant, her 
sister, and a house full of young children, 
could be accessary to concealing any of 
Prince Charles’s followers. The ladies 
and he had agreed, that the watch word 
for their arrival should be to send an old 
woman, with an enquiry,if Mag Molach 
had been lately seen at Tullochgorum 2? 
Mag Molach, or the woman witha 
bairy hand, was the tutelar genius of 
that branch of the Grants, andso many 
stories of her extraordinary perform. 
ances were current, that to ask about 
her would seem a very natural curiosity. 
Whenever this parole should reach Mrs. 
Grant, she and her sister were plighted 
to come with Finlay M‘Donald to raise 
the trunk of the tree; to assist the 
geotlemen to descend, and to furnish 
them with necessanes. When winter 
set in, they could sometimes venture 
from the dungeon to take a cup of tea 
with the ladies, and to hear what was 
going forward in the world. Social 
intercourse had been the elixir of life 
to Mr. Hamilton since early youth. He 
joyfully accepted this proposal, and 
before sun-rise, he and John Roy were 
concealed in the fastnesses of Craig 
Kilachy; where, cheerfully refreshed 
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with provisions Mrs. Gordon sent with 
them, they conversed in low whispers, 
till darkness favoured their attempt to 
reach Glenmore. In case of being 
traced, they took acircuitous route ; 
going first to the east, instead of crossing 
the Spey, to the west of Alvey. We 
cannot minutely detail their adventures ; 
but we know they were soon forced to 
separate, whilst they experienced all the 
miseries of outlawry. John Roy, as a 
soldier, and as a deserter, had been 
isured to hardship; but Mr. Hamilton, 
reared im elegance, ease, and security 
—in a strange country— ignorant of the 
language—not knowing whom to trust, 
and not daring to seek his only friend, 
lest the anxious guest should lead to the 
detection of both—almost sunk beneath 
the weight of bis accumulated distresses. 
Worn out, and careless of life, he asked 
lodgings at the house of a gentleman. He 
was a hostage at Edinbargh ; but his 
sister, a compassionate spinster, con- 
jJectured the stranger was a fugitive. 
She received him, and he almost faint- 
ed with ecstacy, when he found himself 
in the eager embrace of John Roy. In 
bis hiding place he knew Mr. H.'s 
voice, and the feeble accents alarmed 
him for the delicate constitution of his 
fnend. 
They both shed tears,and the old lady 
did not refuse to them the tribute of 
weeping sympathy. Here they passed a 
few nights and days, unmolested: but a 
party of militia sent after Lord Lewis 
Gordon, had orders to search every 
house, great and small. A woman came 
in breathless haste to tell them her cottage 
had been ransacked, and if there was 
any one under Mrs. Chnstian G.’s pro- 
tection, escape would be impracticable, 
for the soldiers were marching with 
quick steps that way. The good spin- 
ster had her maids preparing to brew ; 
the large copper was full for next morn- 
ing; she ordered the women to kindle 
a great fire under it, and to get water 
heated in every way they could devise. 
She then went to bed, leaving instruc- 
tions with her damsels to say she was 
sick, and must not he disturbed. If the 
soldiers persisted, the women must 


warn them they should be saluted with 
¢ 
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libations of boiling water; for they 
were not soldiers, but robbers. The 
militia-men had not uniforms, intending 
to conceal their purposes; and this 
pretext carried some appearance of 
reason. The soldiers came ; the amazons 
were resolute, and the militiaemen de- 
camped. John Roy and Mr. Hamilton 
soon set out by different routes. They 
did not again go so far asunder as _for- 
merly, and generally spent the nicht to- 
gether in some rocky recess, where a 
human foot had seldom trod. ‘They 
were often in want of food, for the wild 
berries were grown scarce. Their 
cloaths and shoes were worn, and Mr. 
Hamilton could ill bear the cold. Their 
communications were not always calcu- 
lated to abate a sense of their calamity. 
Mr.H. told Mr. S. the anecdote of Lady 
M. and her confessor,and he mentioned, 
that the persons to whom the prince 
entrusted his plate and jewels, to be 
sold for the relief of such as were ruined 
in his cause, were strongly suspected of 
abusing the trust. Hach endeavoured 
to speak of his own sufferance with 
gay saillery ; but they owned to the 
ladies at Glenmore,that they sometimes 
could not help blaming the infatuation 
which leagued them with men of despe- 
rate fortune, who had nothing to lose, 
and hoped at their expense to gain by 
spoil, and by a change of rulers, John 
Roy had been distinguished by the 
Duke of Cumberland for his valour at 
the battle of Fontenoy, and now to be- 
hold his royal highness would be equiv- 
alent to the doom of a deserter and a‘ 
traitor, Every day increased the perils *- 
and pains of their condition, They. 
forded and swam rivers, climbed pre- 
cipices, or divided into clefts of the 
mountains, where only wild animals 
had hitherto sought refuge ; and in va- 
rious disguises had separately passed 
through bands of the military ; and for 
what had they incurred those complicat- 
ed afflictions? For no benefit to their 
country, if the enterprize had succeed- 
ed ; and certain woe to multitudes had 
been the result of its failure. They 
had not fought, bled, and lost their all 
to ensure personal, political, or religious 
liberty. A roman catholic, imbued 
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with extravagant ideas of indefeasible 
right, and all the claims to absolute 
supremacy that give rise to the exercise 
of arbitrary power, could bring no 
aggrandizement to Britain, nor any 
individual freedom to the inhabitants. 
The roots of wild liquorice,and tender 
shoots of fir, were often the best repast 
of our fugitives, when they durst not 
venture to cut the green or ripened corn 
with their dirks, and to fill their ragged 
pockets. John Roy fashioned a bow 
and arrow. Atschool he was the best 
archer, and a little practice recalled his 
dexterity. He imitated the call of the 
doe to her fawn, and of the heath-fowl 
to its young, and seldom did all the 
creatures he designed to inveigle escape 
his well-aimed darts. They dared not 
strike up a fire, but sometimes in a sheal- 
ing they got their game broiled. The 
teport of a gun would have been a signal 
for the soldiers to pursue them. The 
ladies at Glenmore looked with anxiety 
for the tenants engaged to occupy the 
den. Weeks elapsed without any ac- 
count of, or from them. At lengtha 
woman came to say, an old heggar man 
sent her to ask if Mag Molach had been 
recently seen about Tullochgorum.— 
Mrs. Grant understood that John Roy 
personated this begyar,and said the poor 
crazy being should be gratified with an 
answer, and the messenger ought to 
make haste to tell him that m1aG MOLACH 
was every night in the woods of Glen- 
more, waiting ‘Tullochgorum’s return 
from Edinburgh. She had looked for 
him.since aspecified time. This was 
exactly the date of John Roy's very pa- 
thetic addressto Mrs. Grant; committing 
his life to the mercy of a low-country 
lady and her sister, and relying on their 
humanity, though he was not ignorant 
that her husband and herself favoured 
the established regime. He and Mr. 
H. repaired to the woods, and lurked 
‘ near the den, which he soon discovered 
by the initials his penknife inscribed, 
They saw Mrs, Grant, her sister, and 
Finlay M‘Douald by the faint moon- 
light. They were laden with food ; 
with milk and beer ; with bed-cloaths 
and linen. John Roy and his friend 
removed the trunk of the tree, assisted to 
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deposit the stores, and thankfully de- 
scended. The ladies helped Finlay 
M:Donald to replace the stump, aod 
they rose with the dawa to efface the 
Initials, or rather to cut them away ; 
and at a considerable distance they imi- 
tated the letters upon another remains 
of a stem ; in case the former inscription 
had been observed. These ladies 
walked to the cave every night to give 
their aid to Mr. M‘Dunald in liberat- 
ing the inmates; and it may be sup- 
posed they came provided with fresh 
supplies of every comfort they could af- 
ford. They watched in different direc- 
tions to announce the least indication of 
danger. Mag Molach,called aloud, was 
the warning word. No gratification had 
ever been so delicious to the prisoners 
as the short ramble that allowed thera to 
use their limbs, and agaia to behold 
the canopy of heaven. Immersed all day 
in darkness, the glimmeriag myriads 
adori::¢ the firmament in a frosty uight 
acted upon their sight with more potency 
than erst had shone the luminary of 
day. Mr. H. begzed to havea wide 
black dish filled with water to collect 
and reflect the ray of light that pene- 
trated through the roots of the fir, which 
formed the covering of their den, and 
this expedient cheered their subter- 
ranean abode. They had not ventured 
to Mr. G-ant’s house when a new alarm 
co fised them by day and night. Mrs. 
Grant did not think it proper to invite 
them tn absence of her husband, aud un- 
invited, they would not presume to hint 
a wish to wait upon her, <A rumour 
reached Mra, Grant, that the command- 
ing officer at Ruthven in Badenoch, bad 
heard from the east country the certainty 
that Lord Lewis Gordon was concealed 
ina cave at Torrigen in Sirathspey. 
Many an uneasy impatient look did Mrs. 
G. and her sister cast towards the sky, 
wishing the sun was gone down; and 
as soon as darkness favoured a visit to 
the cavern, they repaired thither to tell 
the gentleman, thata servant belonging 
to a near relative of Lord Lewis Gor- 
don had overheard some meation of his 
lordship’s asylum. 

John Roy exclaimed, “No High- 
lander would have betrayed Lord Lewis, 
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nor the poorest fellow who carried arms 
undér the Prince.” 

Stores were left for the victims of re- 
bellion ; and at dead of night the ladies, 
accompanied by M‘Donaid, went to 
ruse the trunk of the tree a little for 
the admission of air. Mr. Grant came 
home. He approved of all his wife and 

sister-in-law had done, and went out 
daily to get information. A fortnight 
satisfied the soldiery tbat all their search 
for Lord Lewis Gordon must be unavail- 
log. Mr. Grant invited Mr. H. and 
John Roy to tea, and with Finlay 
M: Donald released them from confine- 
meot. The writer vever shall forget 
the impression made by Mr. Grant’s de- 
scription of their haggard looks and 
threadbare tattered garments, covered 
with, and perforated by maggots. Their 
loathsome stute was not immediately 
perceived. ‘Their eyes could not sup- 
port the light. The blaze of a wood 
fire was lowered by water; and the 
candje extinguished. Mr. H.’s health 
Was impaired, aod John Roy affected 
high glee, to amuse his pensive confede- 
rate. He composed in Guelic, an ex- 
tempore oration to the cherishing heat, 
so long a stranger to their frames, and 
Mr. Grant translated it to Mr. Hamilton. 
Shivering with cold and agitation, Mr. 
H. threw himself into a chair. The 
candles were relumed, and Finlay 
M‘Donald appeared with oew suits of 
cloaths and linens for the guests, Mr. 
H. observed his horrible retinue. 

“Great God !” he cried, ‘‘ my friend 
and J, in our premature inhumation, 
were also the prey of worms !” 

A short hysterical spasm succeeded ; 
but two glasses of wine, and Mr. Stew- 
art's foreed merriment, removed the 
symptoms. Mrs. Grant and her sister 
came to make tea. A chair was placed 
for Mr. Hamilton, and as he did not rise 
totake it, Mr. Grant led him to the 
table. Mrs. Grant wished to engage 
him in conversation ; but in place of a 
direct answer, he muttered— 

*“Johannes Rufus Stewart, 

With brawny limb and true heart : 

Bold as the mountain lion, 


And of liberty the scion. 
Dens, eaves, caverns, dungeons, worms, vermiculi—” 
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Mr. Stewart looked earnestly at the 
speaker. His eyes were fixed. His 
senses were locked in sleep. He was 
carried to bed, and when he awoke next 
morning, recollected nothing, except the 
hideous reptiles. 

This fact is not without a parallel. 
It will be found in the life of Doctor 
Blacklock, relating the perturbed state 
of his feelings at Dumfries, after being 
insulted by the rabble, when inducted 
to the parish of Kirkcudbright. 

After Mr. H. was laid in bed Johan 
Roy informed Mr. Grant and the ladies, 
that the lines recited by him were part 
of a doggrel poem he composed in his 
dungeon. Mr. Grant asked it J. Roy’s 
muse never visited tbe cavern. He could 
not deny that she once deigned to inspire 
him ; but to repeat her intuitions would 
perhaps offend. The ladies joined Mr. 
G. in promising a free pardon for the 

arty spirit of his effusions, and urged 
Mr. S. to rehearse them. He complied. 
“ My enemies search for my den, 
Like wolves, raging mad to destroy ; 
Controul, O Lord! those cruel men, 
And save thy poor Johm Roy. 


Oh grant this boon, if I may dare 
Ask on my bended knee, 

Make me as many as they are, 
Or they as few as me. 


No favour shewn on either side, 
Fate standing passive by, 

The arm of flesh the cause decide, 
Between their chief and I.” 


“ But, ladies,” subjoined our hero, “I 
was tired of prison, and forgot that my 
own folly consigned me to a den, when I 
rattled off those rhymes. 

As we are not composing a fiction, 
but recording real incidents, as the pro- 
minent feature of troublous times, there 
must be many chasms in the diary of 
men, driven from place to place, flying 
from the death of malefactors, with 
harassed minds, and weary limbs ; 
their chafed soles often unshod, and 
enduring the extremities of oppressive 
heat, intense cold, hunger and thirst ; 
their short intervals of quiet were need- 
ful for sleep. This register of their 
adventures would have been more im- 
perfect, if an unexpected Meeting with 
Mr. Gordon, of Alvey, at Glenmore, 
had not drawn from them. particulars 
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they did not till then think of reciting. 
Fifty years after that date, Mr. Gordon 
was heard to say, he never tasted the 
sweets of recognition so exquisitely, as 
io this encounter with Mr. Hamilton 
and John Roy Stewart. A storm of 
snow covered the ground, and the moon 
had not risen, when on a wintry night, 
Mr. Gordon came to Mr. Grant’s house. 
He and the ladies, with their guests, 
were seated by a bright burning heap of 
moss fir. John Roy had seen Mr. Gor- 
don in his youth, and recollected bim. 
Mr. H. never beheld him, though both 
io emergency were weeks under his 
protective roof. 

“¢ Worthiest ! most liberal of men !” 
cried Joho Roy, clasping Mr. Gordon 
in his arms. His oame, pronounced by 
Mrs. Grant, produced equal rapture in~ 
the heart of Mr. Hamilton, and he em- 
braced Mr. Gordon before he could dis- 
engage himself from Mr. Stewart. 

‘They asked for the M‘Gregors. Mr. 
Gordon informed them, that Mr. Drum- 
mond was now on his way to the Conti- 
nent; but James M‘Gregor,through the 
agency of some secret friend, got to the 
east country. He procured money to 
bribe an Inverness merchant to convey 
him from Strathdearn in a cart, covered 
with light packages, addressed to noble- 
men and gentleinen of unquestionable 
attachment to government. Mr. S. 
smiled. 

* Why do you smile?” said Mr. 
Gordon. 

“ If my friend Hamilton will promise 
to smile, and smile again, I shall tell 
youa pretty little tale. It cannot aow 
be dangerous to any one, and it will 
serve to pass our time.—The night I 
passed at Strathdearn, with the M‘Greg- 
ors, we lay under the shelter of a rock, 
surrounded at the base with birch trees, 
The day just began to appear, When a 
little old man, and a fine looking youth, 
in the south country garb, drew near 
us. The old man carried atub of 
smoking water, and dressings for James 
M‘Gregor’s wound, ‘The stripling 
bathed it,applied the unguent, and ban- 
dages, dropping many a tear during the 
operation, which was performed in deep 
silence. ‘I'he old man then withdrew to 
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some distance. They no doubt suppos- 
ed Mr. Drummond and myself to be 
asleep ; but long accustomed to listen 
for sounds of danger, the least move- 
ment awakes me, and J think a mouse 
could not tread the velvet moss, without 
informing my ear. James M‘Gregor 
and the lad spoke in a very low voice. 
He urged a longer stay. ‘ I have been 
with you more than twelve hours,’ said 
the youth ;: ‘they did not seem tedious ; 
but I have far to go, and my horse, and 
escort, which you kaow have dispersed 
to elude observation, are to meet me 
by degrees, before high noon. Even 
with his Lordship’s written protection, 
I am unsafe in this distracted country, 
with only poor old Marjory as a travel- 
ling companion, Ob! these sad, sad 
times, when young women must un- 
dertake the part of bearded men,to save 
a father, brother, and dear relations. 
When I think of them, I forget all the 
nsks I may run. Remember their lives 
and property are in your hands. They 
are safe, if you are guarded in speech 
and writing. Untrue you never will 
be ; and their influence may procure you 
leave to return openly among us. For 
their sakes think of her, who would not — 
for worlds harm a hair of the locks 
she yesterday combed for the last time, 
until our nation shall be more settled. 
Farewell. May saints and angels watch 
over you !’ 

James M‘Gregor opened the plaid he 
had all night round his person, and ia 
the tenderest tones said, 

‘“‘ Let me carry with me the dear re- 
membrance, that for once I had my only 
love in my arms,” 

‘No, James, no. -Your memory of 
this bold journey shall be pure, as the 
motives that brought me so far from 
home. If I could have ventured here 
without the guards my friends provided, 
I would willingly have travelled all the 
way only togive youthis,that you might 
buy the good offices of those that are 
not generous enough to render unbribed 
services. If I am to see you no mote 
on earth, my days are devoted to God, 
and the blessed Virgin. Be true to my 
father and brothers, as I shall be true 
to you.’ 
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The lady stooped to give a parting 
salute, James fixed his arms round her 
_ wseck,and did not unloose them, till the 

diminutive old man interposed.” 

After this little narrative, the com- 
pany amused themselves with conjec- 
tures as to who the lady could be ; but 
to every one mentioned, some objection 
was started, which proved their supposi- 
tion was erroneous. Mr. Stewart then 
asked Mr. Gordon to go with him tosee 
if there were any signs of thaw. In less 
thao half an hour they returned, and 
when reseated, Mr. Gordon held up two 
rings, requesting every one to examine 
them, and note their appearance. 

“* Colonel Stewart,” said he, “* wishes 
to place more confidence in me than 
should be given to mortal man. He has 
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“Mention no names, Sir, I beseech 
you, interrupted Mr. S. “It is too 
much to have planted thorns in an in- 
nocent heart ;—and at least, for some 
time, to have indisposed a good, artless 
gicl to be the happy spouse of a man in 
her own station. I should save her 
from all blame, and indeed she deserves 
none. Mr. Hamilton knows the circum- 
stances, and without alluding to any 
that can divulge the persons concerned, 
I shall confess my faults. If I know 
myself, I intended no harm ; but let no 
man after me permit himself to flatter 
an inexperienced creature with unmean- 
ing attention. The little gallantries, 
which a well bred lady knows to be af- 
fected politeness,a simple child of nature 
translates into the language of love. I 


been insisting that I should dispose of -forgot this distinction until too late ; 


those nogs, and to send the value toa 
widow at—” 


and if I only suffered for my idle adula- 


tion, I should less lament my folly.” 
B.G 


From the Panorama, February 1819. 


« ADVICE TO THE TEENS ; 


Or Practical Helps to the Formation of One’s own Character.” 


BY REV. ISAAC TAYLOR OF ONGAR. 


HIS volume, rich in practical wis- 
dom, is the second part of ‘ Self- 
cultivation Recommended,’ and which 
we think cannot fail of being highly 
beneficial to youth during their teens. 
The subjects discussed in this work 
are, the continuation of school studies— 
Reading —Observation — Thinking— 
the Private Stud y—Choice of Situation 
—Relative Duties — Company—Fe- 
male Intercourse—Occasional Devia- 
tions— Economy—Entire Education is 
for Eternity—These topics are discus- 
sed in language singularly neat; they 
are placed in various affectionate and 
impressive points of view, and are en- 
forced by a series of arguments that 
cannot fail to carry conviction to the 
mind of every ingenuous youth; to 
whom we recommend it as a manual 
of moral wisdom, by attending to which 
they will be preserved from innumerable 
snares and anxieties, 
We select one or two passages, by 
way of specimen of Mr. ‘Taylor's ex- 


cellent little volume. Our first extract 
shall be from the chapter on Reading. 

“The boeks decidedly most impor- 
tant are those which relate to your 
specific profession, ‘There can scarcely 
be any situation or occupation which 
has not something to be learnt from 
authors. ‘Those persons who, in your 
present stage of life, undertake to in- 
struct you, must be very ignorant them- 
selves if they cannot point out to you 
the specific treatises most suitable,and io 
the order best adapted to your progress. 
Put so much confidence in their judg- 
ment, as to study well what they may 
recommend. It may be possible, that 
the books so placed before you may 
not be alluring, by graces of style, or 
even hy cheerfulness of matter; but, 
be careful how you call that dull, heavy, 
Or uninteresting, which comes recom- 
mended as appropriate to your opening 
prospects in life. Should it even be so 
in all fair estimate, yet its being suitable 
ought to overcome reluctance ; its being 
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necessary should, if you feel rightly, 
stimulate to exertion. Action will take 
off ennut ; victory will reward the most 
plodding toil. 

*“* Whatever may enlarge your mental 
powers, will be worth your while to 
study. One small volume may open to 
you many views which you could not 
otherwise obtain ; to have had only a 
glimpse of them is to be many degrees 
above absolute ignorance. ‘To know 
that some things exist, is to keep our- 
selves from many a foolish speech, 
from many a false judgment, from many 
a ruinous deception. A new science 
attained, is almost as a new soul given ; 
it is, at least, as a new sense obtained. 
Where couching may cause the blind to 
see, it is a pity the man should continue 
in darkness ; or be shut outof society 
by deafness, if any operation may give 
him hearing. Regard your mind as 
having many powers and faculties,every 
one o! which deserves to be brought into 
action: esteem yourself but half a man, 
while destitute of knowledge ; any ho- 
nourable knowledge which comes within 
your reach, 

“The works of nature are multifari- 
ous, ever new, ever leaving much more 
to be known. Do not shrink from the 
contemplation, because the subjects are 
endless, but determine rather, out of so 
many, to seize hold ona few. A walk 
in the country will be made far more 
interesting by even a slight acquaintance 
with natural history. The flower, 
which many pass as a weed, will he- 
come a prize, if a little skill in botany 
enable you to discern its qualities, its 
beauties, or its scarcity. To have so 
fair, so large a book as that of nature, 
presented to us, and we not able to read 
it, isastate of ignorance, which the en- 
ergetic mind ought not patiently to 
bear, Whatever page is open to vou, 
con it well; but to do this, it will be 
requisite that you borrow the assistance 
of some able authors. 

‘“‘There is a knowledge of man too, 
highly important for every one to ob- 
tain. He will be liable to much de- 
ception who is ignorant of the common 
principles, hy which human nature is 
actuated. He will expect more than he 
ought, and will be disappointed ; he 
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will address himself to principles which 
have generally but feeble influence, and 
will wonder he does not succeed. Read 
authors who have seen life, and display 
it. Travellers show the species in many 
varieties; history marks the grander 
movements of the multitude; biogra- 
phy shows you more minutely some 
single individual. You will from each, 
and especially from all, gain an insight 
into the true nature of the world you 
live in, and the beings with whom you 
must encounter, either in a friendly or 
in an adverse manner. ‘To know your 
company is of great importance to your 
own proper behaviour, to your comtort, 
and your safety.” 


We conclude with a few remarks on 
economy, a virtue of peculiar. import- 
ance in the present age of dashing ap- 
pearance aod lavish expenditure. It our 
limits permitted, we could have trans- 
cribed from every page some impressive 
precept or moral illustration. 


“I give it as most serious advice, 
never be in debt. There is nothing so 
necessary to you as your own liberty 
and independence. Never let your 
mind be able to bear the degrading idea, 
that you owe something which you 
cannot pay. Be not obliged to passa 
shop-window, sneaking, and looking 
another way. That openness of coun- 
tenance, so lovely in youth, cannot be 
kept up with a consciousness of this 
sort. Js your honour dear to you? de- 
pevd upon it that tradesmen, one among 
another, talk you over, and your whole 
set, and your family connections, and 
your present follies without scruple ;— 
nay, upon principle; asthey have a 
fellow-feeling tor each other’s prosperity, 
and often suffer too much by minors to 
feel indifferent when any fresh ones 
come upon their books, Could you 
bear to overhear such dialogues? could 
any principle solace your mind under 
it? would vou not feel ready to return 
all you have had, in anger, perhaps ? 
Yet what right have you to be angiy 
with any one but yoursell ? Nobody 
forced you to spend. Be angry with 
your own weakness, « lich consented to 
have what you could not pay fers 
blame that impatience of gratification, 
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which could not wait till your finances 


were in better order. By that time, 
pecthaps, your vagary might have been 
over, and the having it at all would 
have eppeared to you as it did at the 
time to your tardy friends. 

“ Be assured that the first thing you 
suffer to go down to book will not be 
the last. 
nate desire will continue in action, and 
put you upon adding another and an- 


other article,—each a trifle, a mere tri- 


fle-—each of which, so put down, tells 


the tradesman you ate poor, 80 poor 
that you cannot pay soch trifling sums. 


Do oot submit to it. 


** Should you actually rob off these 


debts by honourable payment, then only 
see what a waste of money is gone for 
things of no real use to you. Howev- 
er, as you are out of debt, continue so. 
Recollect your very uncomfortable sen- 
sations, a few times especially, while 
the debt remained. Having regained 
your liberty, be doubly chary of it. 
Escape like an affrighted bird from the 
trap, and beware for the future of every 
bait. Only with a weak mind can the 
temptation to begin a fresh account be- 
come successful. 

“« Do you hesitate, then, to survey the 
great disgrace of coming of age deep in 
debt? Foolishly has the youth mana- 
ged, whose season of disfranchisement is 
saddened over by the consciousness of 
being by no means at liberty. Instead 
of surveying life as a fair field, open to 


The same principle of inordi- 
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energy ; the remembrance haunts him 
of debts, and boyish incumbrances, now 
loading the man, and preventing the 
free use of his faculties and means. To 
have to ask assistance of friends to 
clear off, ought to be a very humiliating 
business ; especially as then the nature 
of the debts, and the occasions of them, 
will appear to yourself in a different 
light from what they now do. Some 
shame, some remorse, must arise, unless 
all your feelings are rendered callous : 
a worse evil this than being in debt, a 
more absolute loss of more precious 
property. Yet often this follows as the 
natural consequence of the other. 

“ A considerable evi! attending upon 
extravagance, is the frequent temptation 
it presents, and often, in a very pressing 
manner, of pursuing some underhand 
method of obtaining supplies. I dread 
almost to mention the artitices to which 
young lads resort when their necessities 
are urgent. Your present unadultera- 
ted feelings would be shocked at many 
a true story which might be told, to 
warn you against this one grand inlet 
(small as it may appear), this grand in- 
let of every misery, of every vice. The 
lottery-office is resorted to for relief, 
and sinks the appalled youth tentold 
deeper in debt. The annals of the ga- 
ming-house present many sad instances 
of precipitate ruin. Robbery, swind- 
ling, forgery, are the issue, in many 
cases—the lamentable issue of a silly 
youth running in debt.” 


From the Literary Gazette. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


No. XV. 


A PEDANT. 


Nath. Perze, good master Holofernes, perge ; 80 
it shall please you to abrogate seurrility, 

Dull. Ifa talent bea claw, look how he claws 
him with a talent 

Hol. This is a gift that I have, simple, simple ; 
a foolish extravagant spirit, full of forms, figures, 
shapes, objects, ideas, apprehensions, motions, revo- 
lations : these are begot in the ventricle of memory, 
nourished in the womb of pia mater, and delivered 
upon the mellowing of oceasion: but the gift is good 
in those in whom it is acute, and I am thankful for 
it.—Love’s Labours Lest. 


MADE one last week at Lady 


"3 conversazione, which my 


Cousin in the Guards calls the Sunday 
school ; contrasting it with the Mar- 
chioness’s ‘ at Homes’ on Thursdays, 
which he calls little Hell, on account of 
the certain round table. At the first 
named assemblage I met with * * * *, 
LL.D. etc. etc. How some people are 
spoiled! The moment he entered the 
room, he was surrounded by ali the 
Blues. ‘J am charmed to see you,” 
said Lady Cuarlotte; “ you are just 
come in time; we are allin the dark 
respecting a certain abstruse subject, and 
you, are the yery man to enlighten us.’ 
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* Madam,’ replied the Pedant, ‘ I am 
very willing to do the best in my power ; 
but the sun itself cannot enlighten the 
blind.’ Rather rude, thought I. 
The knotty. point being discussed, 
and the LL.D. giving his common- 
lace opinion, “ Ob! by the bye,” said: 
rs. M » “don’t you think that 
young maa *OKREEH a aladlachaal is a close 
follower of Lord B— in his moral or 
graver poetry?” ‘ Not a close follow-. 
er, replied the Doctor. ‘“ But—you: 
perceive the resemblance?” ‘ Yes;. 
madam,’ said he, ‘in his lameness.’ 
“ Did you condescend,’ said the Coun- 
tess of. #O¥#*REEK 6% tg look in at 
Lady H—’s rout?” ‘No, madam,’ 
responded the Scholar: ‘I received: 
one of her encyclical cards ; but I never 
go to a vapour bath, without the advice 
of the faculty.” ‘* Admirable !” cried 
Lady Caroline ; “ but I dare say, Doc- 


tor told you that he was to be 
there.” ‘ Your Ladyship is right,’ 
said the Pedant: ‘he went there, 


doubtless, in the way of: his profession. 
Colds and catarrhs caught on these oc- 
casions, added to the intemperance of 
the one sex, and the dissipation of the 
other, are the greatest resources of medi- 
cal men.’ | 

““T have a: thousand apologies to 
make to you, for my Nephew,” said the 
Dowager » “he was really far 
gone ; and I considered it as a conde- 
scension on your part, to allow bim to 
be set down in our carriage on your 
way home the other night.” ‘ Madam,’ 
replied the Doctor, ‘I did not think 
him so far gone as I could have wished ; 
your Ladyship did well to set him 
down in any way: and, as to myself, I 
considered your carriage on that occa- 
sion like a stage coach, and was pre- 
pared to put up with any company.’ 
What abrute! thought]. “It is a 
pity,” rejoined her Ladyship, that he 
should be so given to swearing.” ‘ Not 
at all,’ said the Doctor ; ‘when a man 
is given to lying, he does extremely 
well to adopt the habit of swearing ; 
for he can have no respect for his own 
word, and cannot expect those who 
know him to have any more reliance on 
it; an oath, on such an occasion, may 
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therefore be imposing.’ ‘ Very se- 
vere !” whispered a host of Blues. 

He now looked sour, but self-satis- 
fied. ‘* My son says that you did not 
know him, when he accosted you, go- 
ing to see the Higin Marbles,” observed 
the Dowager Lady ‘No, ma- 
dam,’ replied this Light, ‘ I took him. 
for a stage coachman, and was perplex- 
ed to think how I came to be either in 
acquaintance or in debt to one, as I con- 
ceived that perhaps accosted me for 
his fare.’ ‘* Very fair,” insinuated a 
punster. The Doctor frowned. ‘ His 
brother is a great scholar,” observed the 
lady again. ‘ Yes madam, a great 
Greek scholar; but his knowledge has 
been acquired amongst the modern 
Greeks, instead of the ancients,’ said he, 
smiling sarcastically. ‘ Have you seen 
him lately 2?” resumed her Ladysbip. 
‘ T saw a stiff cravat and a pair of wink- 
ers this morning in the Park, with part 
of a face grinning through a horse-col- 
lar attached to a coat; and I conclude 
that he was in the midst of these fash- 
ionable monstrosities. (A general 
laugh). 

“Your old friend the General is 
much altered,” observed a classical Par- 
son ; ‘* he is grown quite an oid man.” 
‘ An old woman, Sir, you mean,’ re- 
plied the LL.D. ‘ and of the weakest 
kind.’ ‘ By the bye, what do you 
think of his wife?” * I consider, Sir, 
that she has more caloric in her composi- 
tion than any other being which I know, 
being a strong repellent of . attraction.’ 
“ The Duke,” interrupted Lady Char- 
lotte, ‘‘is gone to Russia.” * I hope that 
it will be a salutary refrigerant to the 
ardour of juvenile imprudence,’ replied 
the grave oracle. ‘I meant to have 
made a Northern trip myself,” resumed 
her Ladyship, “ but, on reflection, I 
altered my plan.” ‘1 am happy,’ ob- 
served the Doctor, ‘ that your ladyship’s 
reflections go so far, some people mere- 
ly confine them to their looking-glass.’ 

I ‘now got weary of so much nugato- 
ry importance—of so much ill-natured 
remark, without intrinsic value, and [I 
withdrew, reflecting how unjustly many 
individuals gain an ascendancy over 
others, ‘Ihe’reputation of a scholar, 
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eccentric habits, grave dress, a severe 
countenance, and boldness enough to 
be rude, have raised the Doctor to his 
little eminence in bis circle, where he 
holds forth, like the philosophers of old 
io their porticoes, and where weak, 
would-be savants and savantes come, 
each with their taper, to borrow light 
from an offensive half-illumined lamp, 
shining dimly in neighbouring darkness. 
Thus are many Pedants spoiled. For 
my own part, the only novelty I per- 
ceived in this character, was to have 
kept an admiring circle attending to his 
saying nothing instructive, but every 
thing ill-natured which was in bis pow- 
er. A discerning eye will fiud more of 
this species in the soz disant intellectual 
assemblies of the metropolis. These 
are the successful quacks of literature, 
who live upon simples, as the French 
mountebauk said to his gulled and sub- 
scribing circle. They have covers at 
the houses of the great, seats in coronet- 
ed carriages, and, what is more astonish- 
ing, they hold a high situation amongst 

their admiring satellites. 
TUE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


GRE: 
No, XVI. 
ANOTHER CHAPTER ON PAINT- 
ING.* 
Look here upon this picture, and on this— 


Hamlet. 
He’s damhable like me, that’s certain. Jinprimis, 
there’s the patch apon my nose, with a p-x te him— 
ltem, a very foolish face with a long chin at the end 
on't: Item, one pair of shambling legs, with two 
splay feec belonging to them.—Well, you are Sosia ; 
there’s no denying it.—Dryden's Amphitryon. 
Wauat acharming art is Painting! 
Like the invention of writing, it tri- 
umphs over distance, and even over 
death ; it gives presence to the absent, 
and immortality to the deceased ; it 1s 
the balm of friendship and (in common 
with writing) the happiest embodying 
of thought! With what delight may 
the friend or the lover contemplate the 
features of the face or of the mind that 
is dear to him, whilst gazing on a strik- 
ing resemblance or perusing the wel- 
come letter. There, words and colours 
breathe and burn ; there, we converse 


° For the first chapter, sce the Hermit No, 10. 
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with the far removed, or behold the 
very figure and expression. Happy, 
thrice happy art ! - 

That this art should possess its high- 
est merit in all its integrity, it should, 
like the language of friendship, be faith- 
ful and true,not too highly wrought and 
fanciful; it should be wholly unmin- 
gled with flattery, which spoils the like- 
ness, and renders language insincere and 
worthless, 

Whilst reflecting on these things, my 
mind reverted to the subject of portraits 
and of miniatures, and I considered 
how much peopie deceive themselves 
and others by marring and disguising 
what ought to be their second selves, the 
honest representatives of their looks and 
persons. Tis vanity which produces 
all thisa—a wish to be more than what 
we are, younger, handsomer, arrayed in 
amore costly style, representing some 
foreign character ; in fine, a counterfeit 
instead of an honest copy. Artists are 
instructed directly or indirectly to this 
effect in numberless instances ; and they 
meet with nothing but unkindness and 
defeat whenever a plain person is plainly 
delineated. 

Princes, who marry by proxy, deal 
unjustly in this particular. For exam- 
ple, the blood of St. Louis, and the de- 
scendants of Henry the Fourth, are ex- 
alted in history to the stars: the very 
name creates respect and inspires admi- 
ration. Inthe course of events some 
Princess on the Continent is demanded 
in marriage ; and her mind is inflamed 
with the idea of becoming the wife of 
ahero. Avery handsome nobleman 
in the gayest attire (which is not alto- 
gether politic) gives the proxy hand, 
and is the bearer of a miniature sur- 
rounded with brillants (a circumstance 
which always dazzles and misleads) 
representing the future bridegroom ever 
more captivating than he is, and which, 
being covered with stars and decora- 
tions, looks Majesty itself. Her Royal 
or her Serene Elighness (and it is well 
when the latter is not a misnomer) if 
she be notinspired by the proxy, arrives 
on the tiptoe of expectation, and ts in- 
troduced to her august Consort, with ea- 
gle-eyed anxiety. But what is her 
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disappointment! what her dejection and 
dismay ! when she meets with a plain 
little man, like a journeyman mechanic ! 
aod discovers that every good feature 
in the picture has been a present of the 
painter’s ! 

Or perbaps one of our own worthy 
Princes, declining in years, and increas- 
ing in wrinkles and in rotundity, with a 
geuerous solicitude for the people’s weal, 
and imbued with principles of good 
breeding and respect for the royal 
name, dispatches a comely nobleman to 
fetch bim a wife from amongst the 
Protestant Princesses of the colder part 
of Europe, some of the illustrious Caro- 
linas or Wilhelminas of our Teutch 
Sprachen neighbours. The miniature 
is here also produced, free from fleshy 
incumbrance or claret-blossom, bloom- 
ing as morn, and fresh as a dewy rose. 
Is this fair, if the royal vrau find, on 
behoiding the original, that the rose is 
more like a sunflower, and the bloom 
the glowing honours of grape and good 
living ? 

This system of flattering ruins every 
picture and every person, every court 
and every courtier; it defeats the in- 
tention of preserving a fac-simile, as it 
were, of what it is to represent. Yet, 
in high life, and in the more middling 
ranks, all must bave their portraits, and, 
at the same time, all must have their 
proportion of gracefuloess, let nature 
have treated them how she may. A 
strong instance of this kind occurred in 
the following example :— 

Mr. Lovegain, a very opulent trader, 
but a very plain man, was enxious to 
transmit his resemblance to posterity. 
He had just been elected an Alderman ; 
and Mrs. Lovegain was desirous that 
his full-length, clad in his civic robes, 
should adorn her dining parlour. The 
Alderman’s complexion was very sal- 
low ; yet was a suit of mourning cho- 
sen for his dress, because it looked 
grave, courtly, and above the vulgar 
herd. Independently of the plainest 
set of features which oature ever be- 
stowed on one of her ‘east favoured 
children, Mr. Lovegain had an expres- 
sion of vileness, a something mean and 
bad, which it would be dillicult to de- 
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scribe. His hair was harsh and incli- 
ning to grey, but it was judged tasteful 
to give him a Brutus wig, prohably oa 
account of bis magisterial capacity, and 
of his being a stern republican at heart. 
This completed the natural severity of 
his brow—the suspicious and half-cios- 
ed eye, the lip of mockery, and the air 
of rancour and discontent of bis couao- 
tenance, misanthropical in the extreme, 
and seeming ag if it were always de- 
nouncing some one, and saying with a 
snarl, “ ‘Ibere’s something rotiea in the 
state,” : 

To spite of all these natural defects 
for a portrait, the Alderman must be 
painted, and the artist was instructed by 
him to make a strong likeness. Mrs. 
Lovegain and his daughters too were 
Most urgent in their applications, that 
much pains might be bestowed upon 
the picture ; and Miss said, that if Pu’s 
picture was well finished, she would 
have her own drawn; nay, that she 
would try to prevail on Pu to have a 
family piece executed, comprising Ma 
and five children, and taking in a fa- 
vourite inongrel dog aud the black ser- 
vant following thei. 

The prospect of extensive gains in- 
duced Mr. Varnish to give the portrait 
most particular attention ; and it was 
an almost speaking likeness, insomuch, 
that its stern aspect frightened all the 
children, and set every dog to barking 
which came to the painter’s house,— 
whilst numbers that knew the Alder- 
man, would exclaim, on the very first 
glance at their entering the room, * Mr, 
Lovegain! the strongest resemblance in 
the world :” And this in spite of the 
disguise of the Brutus wig and of the 
civic robe, in which tew had seen him. 

Notwithstanding all this, Mrs. Love- 
gain was quite frantic with rage that ber 
hushand should be painted thus. It 
was a shame; it was a caricature; it 
amounted to a libel ; it was more like 
Shylock than the honest merchant ;— 
she would not allow it to be paid for ; 
it should never come withiv her doors ; 
she would expose the artist ; in short, 
in one of her parexysms of rage, she 
was about to take up a brush and rub 
out the luce. A bandy leg, too, lit up 
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her anger most dreadfully ; and she 
said that although Mr. Lovegain had a 
little protuberance on his shin-bone, and 
a small deviation from a right line in bis 
limb, yet there was no need for putting 
it in the picture, and it was the height 
of impertineace thus to magnify bis little 
defects. 

Mr. Varnish promised to give him a 
new pair of very well proportioned legs, 
aud to bestow on his features a smile of 
humanity (a thing quite unknown to 
this money-maker ;) and suggested, that 
the hair powdered would throw a light 
en the subject. All would not do, 
Miss Lovegain opened a torrent of 
abuse on the artist; and declared 
“she should hate Pa if he was like that 
picture, and that he must begin it all 
over again. Ji this the Alderman co- 
incided, saying bluffly, that “‘ he knew 
that he was no beauty, but he'd be 
hanged if he was half so ugly as that 
ere.” 


The humbled artist began all de novo, 
and gave the citizen a pair of as goodly 
legs as ever an Irish fortune-hunter 
sported at the rooms at Bath. He hu- 
manized the countenance as much as 
he could, without losing sight of all 
resembjance. The Brutus wig, how- 
ever, being insisted upon by the Aider- 
man’s lady, it was adopted the second 
time, and the picture, although still that 
ofa very ugly man, was highly finished 
in point of execution, The Alderman 
looked surly, and shook his head at the 
conclusion of the Inst sitting, and ob- 
served, that ‘‘as for himself he did not 
Much care, but that he feared Mrs. 
Lovegain would not let the picture go 
to his house.” The artist expostulated, 
and humbly represented that he had 
done two portraits for the price of one, 
that he had bestowed uncommon pains, 
attention, and time, on them, and that 
they had been universally deemed strik- 
ing likenesses. He mentioned a very 
long list of persons, amongst whom were 
capital artists, who had pronounced 
them to be so, and offered to give the 
picture for nothing, if Mr. Lovegain 
would bring any dispassionate judge 
with him who should decide otherwise. 

The experiment was tried, and suc- 
ATHENEUM VOR, 5. 
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ceeded to the satisfaction of all but Mrs. 
Lovegain aod her daughters, the former 
of whom asked the painter, “ If he 
thought that she would marry such an 
ugly monster as that?” and the latter vo- 
citerated all at once, that “ they had no 
patience with Mr. Varnish’s imperti- 
nence, and that they should be ashamed 
of their Pa, if he were the mean look- 
ing wretch which that picture repre- 
sented.” 

Driven to despair, the poor artist 
thought of an expedient, and he told the 
irritated ladies that he would execute a 
third portrait, and claim nothing if they 
were dissatisfied with it. He thought 
of a stratagem,to which the sitter agreed, 
in consequence of the loss of the artist's 
time. The figure of the second picture 
was cut out; but the back ground, in 
which stood the Alderman’s villa, and 
the favourite dog, was preserved. Mr. 
Lovegain was put into the hollow 
space, and placed opposite a large mir- 
ror io the other corner, the view of 
which was commanded the moment the 
folding-doors of the painting-room 
opened. Mrs. Lovegain and her 
daughters were invited up stairs, and the 
artist considered his victory over preju- 
dice as certain. What was his astonish- 
ment at Mrs. Lovegain’s fury, when, 
on opening the door, she exclaimed, 
“ Worse and worse! There is n0 bear- 
ing this,” and throwing her parasol at 
the mirror, which she broke into num- 
berless pieces, ran out of the room io 
hysterics. The Alderman, however, 
paid the damage ; and the artist’s cause 
was avenged. 

The idea of being painted that year 
was now given up. On the following, 
however, a flattering artist at Tunbridge 
Wells on a trading trip, hit off the Al- 
derman to the entire satisfaction of his 
whole tamily, giving him three inches 1n 
stature, planing off the rotundity of his 
stomach, straightening his legs, and 
throwing such a good-natured smile in- 
to his countenance, that he became quite 
an amiable character. His friends all 
allowed that the villa and the dog inthe 
back ground were wonderfully like ; 
but the figure in the foreground was 
recognized by no one except by hie 
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wife and his daughters. To give it, 
however, every possible advantage and 
distinction, a very magnificent frame 
was purchased for it. The Alderman’s 
coat of arms, consisting of a sable 
ground divided by a chevron, with a 
gold ball and two money shovels on it, 
a hog fora crest (which might have 
been inistaken in the picture), and the 
motto * Omnium,” surmounted the fine 
whole-length ; and, on a label at the 
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bottom was inscribed, in letters of gold, 
** JEREMIAH LOVEGAIN, ESQUIRR, 
OF MIDDLEDITCH HOUSE, 
MIDDLESEX, 
ALDERMAN, ETCETERA, ETCETERA,” 
The picture was now considered as 
complete, though a daub, and a failure 
in the eyes even of the City ; and, but 
for the lesson it enables him to give, ut- 
terly unworthy of the notice of 
THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


aS a AE A CL 
For the New Monthly Magazine. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


No. II. 


WALTER SCOTT. 
PyHE life of a poet seldom abounds 


with much to interest public atten- 
tron ; his days are spent in seclusion 
and study, and if he does sometimes 
venture into the world, it is into that 
part of it not fertile of adventure. 
“ The field’s his study ; nature is his 
book.” The dangers he encounters are 
those of fancy, as are many of the plea- 
sures he is supposed to enjoy. He 
draws boldly on the bank of fiction, but 
sparingly on that of reality ; and those 
who look for singular events in his life 
will look in vain. His occupation is a 
solitary one : he derives bis importance 
from his genius, and if you enquire into 
his domestic habits, they will be found 
similar to those of other men, except as 
being more sedentary they appear less 
amiable. 

Aa exception may, however, be made 
in favour of the subject of the following 
anecdotes. The country which had the 
honour of receiving into being Walter 
Scott, is the land of the Muses, where 
every valley is an Arcadia, and every 
mountain a Parnassus: inspiration 
breathes around. The soul of a Spen- 
cer, a Drummond, of Hawthornden, 
and a Burns hovers over the scene ; and 
none can tread the soil without recol- 
lecting a name dear to every lover of na- 
ture, Thomson. Here also fought 
“ The Wallace ;” and here the rival of 
Homer; here Ossian sang in strains 
sublime the praises of Fingal and the 


sorrows of Colma. Noman possessing 
the smallest spark of poetic fire in his 
bosom, but would here soon find it 
kindle into a flame, which fanned 
the breath of Amor Patriez (for which 
the Caledonian isso deservedly cele- 
brated), must produce the very soul of 
song. 

Water Scort appears to be smit- 
ten in a great degree with the love of 
country, and tainted rather strongly 
with the pride of ancestry; and yet, 
contrary to general opinion—contrary 
to all the accounts which national vanity 
has given of this eminent and irregular- 
ly sweet and soothing bard, he was not 
ushered into a bright and pleasing exist- 
ence from the down bed of prosperity. 
Io early youth, 

Adversity, companion of his way, 
Long o'er her victim hung with iron eway. 

It has been propagated by his ad- 
mirers, and the colouring of his poems 
sanctioned the opinion, or rather gave 
rise to the opinion, that he is a near re- 
lation to the noble family of Scott, 
Duke of Buccleugh, (a family whose 
munificent benevolence does honour to 
Scotland and the human race) ; thisis 
not correct. He is most certainly a 
descendant of that noble race; and 
probably has a little of the wizard, Mi- 
chael Scott’s blood in his veins. At all 
events, the “ witching tales” he has told 
lead us tothink so, He is a very dis- 
tant relation indced of thataoble house, 
but the “boast of heraldry, the pomp 
of power,” cannot add any thing glo- 
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rious to the name of Walter Scott. 
Eanobled by his superior talent and ge- 
mius, he has no occasion for assistance 
from the records of Stirling castle to 
spread abroad his name, and hand it 
down to posterity. The Buccleugh 
family does no honour to the name 
of Walter Scott: he does honour to 
them, and of him they have reason to 
be proud—proud as a great and good 
mao—proud of him as one of the 
sweetest hards that ever tuned his harp 
on Moray Hills, and assisted in giving 
Mmmortality to the mountain scen 
of his native land, and the iavincible 
courage of her galfant ehildren. 

The father of Walter Scott was a 

well informed man and a gentleman, his 
mother a woman of the most amiable 
disposition, with more common sense 
than in general falls to female share, and 
was the intimate friend of Allan Ram- 
say, Blacklock, and Burns. It was 
her who moulded the mind of her son, 
and gave him that excessive tone of sen- 
sibility which breathe through all his 
works. She was remarkably attached 
to rural life and the poets; and to her 
rambling in the glens and forests of 
Scotland, with a book in one band and 
her son in the other, we are indebted 
for the landscapes in “ The Lady of the 
Lake,” and all those beautiful descrip- 
tions of the Highland scenery, which 
whilst we are perusing, we actually im- 
agine before our eyes ; and it is not un- 
til we have finished the sentence or pe- 
riod, that we awaken from our dream 
of rapture.. 

Ta boyhood, Walter Scott was never 
attached to childish amusements. At 
seven years of age he went to school, 
under the tuition of a person named 
More, Presenter to the Kirk at Mussel- 
burgh.* 

Mr. Scott carried with him to school 
such knowledge as we may suppose a 
youth of seven years of age capable of 
acquiring from a father very attentive 


* Presenter isa situation in which the same 
duties are to be fulfilled as those of a Clerk 
ofthe Church of England, but are all 
men of excellent education, and ofien more 
Pla than the minister who sits above 
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to his little favourite in every respect. 
In fact, he could read well, and had such 
@ propensity for drawing, that all his 
books were scribbled over with rude 
figures of men, houses and trees, when- 
ever he could get a pen or a pencil. At 
this early age we may mark this fact as 
the dawning of a poetical genius ; poe- 
try and painting are as closely allied as 
music and tove. This taste for draw- 
ing did not advance with his advancing 
years, though we have seen a sketch of 
his of the port of Loch Lomond, taken 
from the West side, in 1808, very well 
executed ; it is done on a blank leaf of 
Hecter Macneill’s poems, and is now ia 
aaa of Captain Fullerton. Like 
ilton, Swift, aad other great geniuses, 
he was, as the latter said of himself, at 
school “ very justly celebrated for his 
cr ue Perhaps much of his stu- 
pidity was owing to the want of talent 
in his master or rather his want of meth- 
od in the art of teaching. Be that as 
it may, young Scott certainly did not 
shine in his early career asa scholar. 
He learnt to read, write, and attained a 
tolerable knowledge of the mathematics. 
In Latin he did not advance far until 
his tenth year, when Doctor Paterson, 
a clergyman of the church of Scotland, 
succeeded to the school at Musselburgh, 
and the progressof young Scott became 
rapid. Dr. Blair on a visit at Mussel- 
burgh, shortly after Mr. Paterson took 
charge of the school, accompanied by 
some friends, examined several of the 
pupils ; he paid particular attention to 
oung Scott. Mr. Paterson thought 
it was the youth's stupidity occupied the 
Doctor’s time, and said, ‘“‘ My predeces- 
sor tells me that boy has the thickest 
skull in the school.” ‘“ May be so,” re- 
plied Dr. Blair, * but through that thick 
skull I can discern many bright rays of 
futnre genius,” 


BUONAPARTE.. 


A volume under the title of ‘Me. 
moires pour servir ala vie d'un homme 
célébre ; pur M. M.’ has recently been 
published. ‘The best means of giving 
an idea of a work entirely composed of 
anecdotes, and particular traits of the 


life of Buonaparte, is to quote some of 
them. 

“The Dutchess of L— M— had an 
inveterate hatred of every thing connec- 
ted with the ancient nobility. She had 
acquired the feeling from her husband, 
who detested this class of citizens, and 
especiatly the emigrants. He had ex- 
erted all his efforts to dissuade Buona- 

from recalling them to France, 
and, above all, from placing them about 
his person: he had even many warm 
disputes on the subject with the Em- 
ress Josephine, who protected them. 
He took no pains to conceal this aver- 
sion, and the emigrants, who were ac- 
quainted with his enmity, returned it 
very sincerely. One day, when a pret- 
ty considerable number of them were 
together, in a saloon in the Tuilleries, 
through whicb he had to pass to the 
Emperor, they affected to place them- 
selves before him, soas to intercept his 
passage ; the general instantly drew his 
sabre, swearing he would cut off the 
ears of any one who should stand in his 
way : this was sufficient, they immedi- 
ately made room to let bim pass, for 
they knew he was very capable of keep- 
ing his word.” 

**On another occasion, the valet de 
chambre who announced him to the 
Emperor, having requested him to wait 
till M. de Calonne, who was in confer- 
ence with his Majesty, had quitted his 
cabinet, N—, in a rage, seized a stool, 
which he threw at a chancelier, and 
which, having broken it to pieces, struck 
against the centre of a pier-glass, which 
was shivered by the stroke. At this unex- 
pected noise Buonapurte ran out, and 
received from the General, who was ir- 
ritated almost to madness, the bitterest 
and most unmeasured reproaches. ‘It 
13 then for emigrants,” cried he, ‘ that 
the defenders of the country are put 
aside ! It isto caress the enemies of the 
national throne that its supporters are 
humbled! Wel:,” continued he, grow- 
ing more and more angry, and resum- 
ing with the Emperor the tone of fami- 
liarity to which he was used some years 
before, “you always will follow your 
own way; but you will repent of it. 
The emigrants ! they are traitors ; they 
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were so to their country, to their King, 
whom they suffered to be murdered 5 


. they will be so to yourself; yon wiil 


load them with favours, and they will 
assassinate you if they have an opportu- 
nity.” This sally brought upon N. a 
temporary exile. | 
We add an anecdote of a different kind. 
‘** Buonaparte, when first Consul, 
came out of his private cabinet with a 
pinch of snuff between bis fingers, 
which he had just taken out of a box 
that was conatuntly placed on his bureau. 
Tt must be observed that several snuff- 
boxes were thus placed for his conven- 
lence on the chimney-pieces, or some 
brackets in the adjacent saloons. Af- 
ter taking some turns in the first sa- 
leon, he went into the second, where he 
mechanically stepped up to the table on 
which there was a box. On opening it, 
he appeared astonished, and even alarm- 
ed ; he stopped, hastily shut the box, 
and ran back through the saloon to his 
cabinet. There he found another box 
perfectly similar. We need not add, 
that the one in the saloon was poisoned. 
From that time the use of these boxes 
was abolished ; and Buonaperte took 
snuff either from tbe corner of his waist- 
coat pocket, or from a box which the 
Chamberlain on duty presented to him 
every moment.” 


DR. GOUGH AND DAVID GARRICK.* 
When the well known Mr. Rigby 


used to leave town, to spend some time 
athisseat at M:stley Hall, in Essex, he 
generally had large parties, as well of 
persous invited fiom London, as from 
the neighbouring country, and the vil- 
luges of Mistley and Manniog.- Dur- 
ing ten years residence in the same 
neighbourhood, which commenced just 
alter Mr. Rigby’s death, I became ac- 
quainted with many of those who had 
been in the habit of visiting at Mistley 
H..1l, who used to relate numerous an- 
ecdotes of the scenes which they had 
there witnessed. The following always 
struck me as affording an instance of re- 
partee, peculiarly happy, and may, per- 
haps, be new to the reader, Among 


* This was Dr Gough, author of several 
Works on British Antiquities. 
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the visitors at the Hall, Dr. Gough and 
Garnck were invited to pass some time 
there together. The former, it seems, 
‘Was a great admirer of good living, and 
became, on that account, an object of 
Garrick's ridicule. One day, he order- 
ed u servant to take notice of whatever 
Dr. Gough might eat or drink, and to 
put an equal quantity of the same dish 
or beverage, into a large puoch-bowl, 
which was to be ready ou the sideboard 
for the purpose. This was accor- 
dingly cone ; and when the company 
was about to rise from table after din- 
ner, Garrick desired the punch-bowl to 
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be brought. He then expatiated upon 
the enormity of the Doctor's appetite, 
and set the company in a roar of laugh- 
ter at his expence. The Doctor very 
calmly listened till their mirth being ex- 
hausted, he addressed the company as 
follows :--“* Gentlemen, from tbe very 
great familiarity with which Mr. Gar- 
rick has been pleased to treat me, you 
bave, doubtless, been led to believe that 
he and I are old and intimate friends ; 
I can, however, assure you, that till I 
met him here, J never saw him but once 
before, and then I paid five shillings 
for ite!” 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 
ORIGIN OF SIGNS OF INNS, &c. 


THB EAGLE AND CHILD. 

os sign, from the charm of “ apt 

alliteration’s arttul aid,” often fa- 
Mmiliarly styled “ ‘he Bird and Baby,” 
is a great favourite in Lancashire ; in- 
deed I think there is hardly a town 
or village of any magnitude in the whole 
Palatinate without a public-house thus 
distinguished. Itis the crest of the 
Earl of Derby, Lord Lieutenant of that 
country, and as such was borne by his 
brave and loyal ancestor James Stanley, 
the sixth Earl, by his inviolable fidelity 
to Charles I. and Charles IT. justly en- 
titled to the motto of that noble family 
sans changer,” which is often inscrib- 
ed round the sign. 

This illustrious nobleman, who had 
particularly distinguished himself under 
Prince Rupert at the capture of Bolton 
and Liverpool by assault, May 28 and 
June 26, 1644, was Lord of the Isle of 
Man. On the advance of Charles{].from 
Scotland, the Earl raised a body of 600 
horse for the royal cause, with which, at 
Wigan-lane, August 25, 1651, he suc- 
cesstully resisted for several hours'the re- 
publican Colonel John Lilburn at the 
head of 3000 Parliamentarians; but at 
length, wounded and overpowered by 
numbers, he was compelled to retreat ; 
after which he joined his royal master, 
by whose side he fought in the unfortu- 
nate battle of Worcester, Sep. 3; and on 
finding all lost, he provided for the King’s 


safety by conducting him to the house at 
Boscobel; but endeavouring himself to 
return into Lancashire, was taken pris- 
oner, and though he was promised his 
life on his surrender, yet, such the faith 
of rebels! he was conducted to Bolton, 
where, with unshaken courage, he tell a 
martyr to magnanimity and loyalty, be- 
ing beheaded October 15, 165}. His 
Countess, worthy of such a lord, is 
memorable for her noble defence of 
Lathom-house in 1644, against the 
Parliamentarian Colonels Ezyvrton, 
Rigby, Ashton, and Holcroft, who lost 
2000 men in the siege. 

The common tradition respecting 
this crest is that Sir ‘Thomas Lathom 
and his lady, walking in a wild part of 
their park, heard the cries of a child, and 
after diligent search, their servants at 
length discovered a maleinlant wrapped 
in rich swaddling-clothes in an eagle's 
nest, and as Sir Thomas and his lady 
were old and without issue, they, con- 
sidering this child as the immediate gift 
of God, had him baptized by the name 
of Lathom, and bequeathed to him 
theirlargeestate. ‘The foundling on his 
death left an only daughter, whom Sir 
Joho Stanley married, and in memory 
of this remarkable event, took the Eagle 
and Child for his crest, which has cver 
since been borne by his noble successors 
the Earls of Derby. 

The real history appears to be that 
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life of Buonaparte, is to quote some of 
them. 

“The Dutchess of L—M— had an 
inveterate hatred of every thing connec- 
ted with the ancient nobility. She had 
acquired the feeling from her husband, 
who detested this class of citizens, and 
especially the emigrants. He had ex- 
erted all his efforts to dissuade Buona- 
parte from recalling them to France, 
and, above all, from placing them about 
his person: he had even many warm 
disputes on the subject with the Em- 

ress Josephine, who protected them. 
He took no pains to conceal this aver- 
sion, and the emigrants, who were ac- 
quainted with his enmity, returned it 
very sincerely. One day, when a pret- 
ty considerable number of them were 
together, in a saloon in the Tuilleries, 
through which he had to pass to the 
Enperor, they affected to place them- 
selves before him, sos to intercept his 
passage ; the general instantly drew his 
sabre, sweariug he would cut off the 
ears of any one who should stand in his 
way : this was sufficient, they immedi- 
ately made room to let him pass, for 
they knew he was very capable of keep- 
ing his word.” 

“On another occasion, the valet de 
chambre who announced him to the 
Ennperor, having requested him to wait 
till M. de Calonne, who was in confer- 
ence with his Majesty, had quitted his 
cabinet, N—,in a rage, seized a stool, 
which he threw at a chancelier, and 
which, having broken it to pieces, struck 
against the centre of a pier-glass, which 
Wwasshivered by the stroke. Atthis unex- 
pected noise Buonaparte ran out, and 
received from the General, who was ir- 
ritated almost to madness, the bitterest 
and most unmeasured reproaches, * It 
is then for emigrants,” cried he, ‘* that 
the defenders of the country are put 
aside ! It isto caress the enemies of the 
National throne that its supporters are 
humbled! Wel:,” continued he, grow- 
ing more and more angry, and resum- 
ing with the Emperor the tone of fami- 
larity to which he was used some years 
before, “ you always will follow your 
Own way; but you will repent of it, 
The emigrants! they are traitors ; they 
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Were go to their country, to their King, 
whom they suffered to be murdered ; 


they will be so to yourself: you wiil 


load them with favours, and they will 
assassinate you if they have an Opportu- 
nity.” This sally brought upon N.a 
temporary exile. 
We ard au anecdote of a different kind, 
‘“* Buonaparte, when first Consul, 
came out of his private cabinet with a 
Pinch of snuff between his fingers, 
which he had just taken out of a box 
that was constantly piaced on his bureau, 
Tt must be observed that several snuff- 
boxes were thus placed for his conven- 
lence on the chimney-pieces, or some 
brackets in the adjacent saloons. Af- 
ter taking some turns inthe first sa- 
loon, he went into the second, where he 
mechanically stepped up to the table on 
which there was a box. On Opening it, 
he appeared astonished, and even alarm- 
ed ; he stopped, hastily shut the box, 
and ran back through the saloon to hig 
cabinet. There he found another box 
perfectly similar, We need pot add, 
that the one in the saloon was poisoned. 
From that time the use of these boxes 
was abolished ; and Buonapurte took 
souff either from the corner of his waist- 
coat pocket, or {rom a box which the 
Chamberlain on duty presented to him 
every moment.” 


DR. GOUGH AND DAVID GARRICK.* 
When the well known Mr. Rigby 


used to leave town, to spend some time 
at his seat at Mistley Hall, in Essex, he 
generally had large parties, as well of 
persous invited trom London, as from 
the neighbouring country, and the vil- 
lages of Mistley and Manning. Dur- 
ing ten years residence in the same 
neighbourhood, which commenced just 
alter Mr. Rigby’s death, I became ac- 
quainted with many of those who had 
been in the habit of visiting at Mistley 
Hil, who used to relate numerous an- 
ecdutes of the scenes which they had 
there witnessed. The following always 
struck me as affording an instance of re- 
partee, peculiarly happy, and may, per- 
haps, be new to the reader. Among 


* This was Dr Gough, author of several 
Works on British Antiquities. 
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the visitors at the Hall, Dr. Gough and 
Garnck were invited to pass some time 
there together. The former, it seems, 
‘was a great admirer of good living, and 
became, on that account, an object of 
Garrick's ridicule. One day, he order- 
ed a servant to take notice of whatever 
Dr. Gough might eat or drink, and to 
put an equal quantity of the same dish 
or beverage, iato a large punch-bowl, 
which was to be ready ou the sideboard 
for the purpose. This was accor- 
dingly cone ; and when the company 
was abuut to rise from table after din- 
ner, Garrick desired the punch-bow! to 
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be brought. He then expatiated upon 
the enormity of the Doctor’s appetite, 
and set the company in a roar of laugh- 
ter at his expence. The Doctor very 
calmly listened till their mirth being ex- 
hausted, he addressed the company as 
follows :--“ Gentlemen, from the very 
great familiarity with which Mr. Gar- 
rick has been pleased to treat me, you 
have, doubtless, been led to believe that 
he and IJ are old and intimate friends ; 
I can, however, assure you, that till I 
met him here, J never saw him but once 
before, and then I paid five shillings 
fora!” 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


ORIGIN OF SIGNS OF INNS, &c. 


THE EAGLE AND CHILD. 

ghia sign, trom the charm of “ apt 

alliteration’s arttul aid,” often fa- 
Miliarly styled * ‘The Bird and Baby,” 
is a great favourite in Lancashire ; in- 
deed I think there is hardly a town 
or village of any magnitude in the whole 
Palatinate without a public-house thus 
distinguished. Itis the crest of the 
Earl of Derby, Lord Lieutenant of that 
country, and as such was borne by his 
brave and loyal ancestor James Stanley, 
the sixth Earl, by his inviolable fidelity 
to Charles I. and Charles IT. justly en- 
tiled to the motto of that noble family 
“ sans changer,” which 1s often inscrib- 
ed round the sign. 

This illustrious nobleman, who had 
particularly distinguished himself under 
Prince Rupert at the capture of Bolton 
and Liverpool by assault, May 28 and 
June 26, 1644, was Lord of the Isle of 
Man. On the advance of Charles{].from 
Scotland, the Earl raised a body of 600 
horse for the royal cause, with which, at 
Wigan-lane, August 25, 1651, he suc- 
cesstully resisted for several bours'the re- 
publican Colonel John Lilburn at the 
head of 3000 Parliamentarians; but at 
length, wounded and overpowered by 
numbers, he was compelled to retreat ; 
after which he joined his royal master, 
by whose side he fought in the unfortu- 
nate battle of Worcester, Sep. 3; and on 
finding all lost, he provided for the King’s 


safety by conducting him to the house at 
Boscobel; but endeavouring himself to 
return into Lancashire, was taken pris- 
oner, and though he was promised his 
life on his surrender, yet, such the faith 
of rebels! he was conducted to Bolton, 
where, with unshaken courage, he tell a 
martyr to magnanimity and loyalty, be- 
ing beheaded October 15, 1653. His 
Countess, worthy of such a ‘ord, is 
memorable for her noble defence of 
Lathom-house in 1644, against the 
Parliamentarian Colonels Egerton, 
Rigby, Ashton, and Holcroft, who lost 
2000 men in the siege. 

The common tradition respecting 
this crest is that Sir ‘Thomas Lathom 
and his lady, walking in a wild part of 
their park, heard the cries of a child, and 
after diligent search, their servants at 
length discovered a male inlant wrapped 
in rich swaddling-clothes in an eagle's 
nest, and as Sir Thomas and his lady 
were old and without issue, they, con- 
sidering this child as the immediate gift 
of God, had him baptized by the name 
of Lathom, and bequeathed to him 
theirlarge estate. The foundling on his 
death left an only daughter, whom Sir 
Joho Stanley married, and in memory 
of this remarkable event, took the Eagle 
aod Child for his crest, which has ever 
since been borne by his noble successors 
the Earls of Derby. 

The real history appears to be that 
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Sir Thomas Lathom, who lived in the 
reign of Edward III. had by his wife 
one only child, a daughter, named Isa- 
bel, who was married to Sir John Stan- 
Jey, but he had an illegitimate son by a 
Mary Oskatel, which he directed to be 
laid secretly at the foot of a tree on 
which an eagle had built her nest, and 
pretending to have accidentally discov- 
ered the infant,be persuaded his lady to 
adopt it, aod at the same time assumed 
for bis crest an eagle looking backwards 
as for something sbe had lost or was ta- 
ken from her. The child, who was af- 
terwards known by the title of Sir Oska- 
tel de Lathom, was long considered as 
heir to his estates; but Sir Thomas 
shortly before his death, revealed the 
fraud, and left the bulk of his property 
to his legitimate daughter Lady Stanley, 
whose descendants altered the Lathom 
crest of an eagle regardant, as before re- 
lated, to an eagle triumphing over and 
preying upon a child. 

THE EAGLE. THE SPREAD EAGLE. 

THE EAGLES. 

Of these birds, the golden eagle, the 
ring-tail eagle, the sea eagle, the osprey, 
and the erne, are British, and as such 
described by Pennant in his“ Zoology.” 

The Eagle is remarkable for its lon- 
gevity, power of abstinence from food, 
anda sight, quick, strong, and piercing, 
even to a proverb. Keysler relates 
that one died at Vienna after a confine- 
ment of 104 years; and this vigour is 
alluded to in Psalm 103, verse 5. 

“Who satisHeth thy mouth with good things, so 
that thy youth is renewed like the Eagice.” 

One of these birds, in the possession 
of Owen Holland, esq. of Conway, 
through the neglect of bis servants, en- 
dured hunger for21 days without any 
sustenance whatever. Its natural histo- 
ry is finely desribed in Job, chap. 39, 


verses 27, 28, 29, and 30. , 
“ Doth the Eagie mount up at thy command, and 
make ber nest on bigh? 


* She dwelleth and abidcth on the rock, upon the 
crag of the rock, and the strong piace. 

“ From thence she seeketh the prey, and her eyes 
behold afar off. 

“ Her young ones also suck up blood, and where 
the slain are, there is she.” 


The Eagle, considered as the King 
of birds, was dedicated to Jupiter in 
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commemoration of its supplying him 
with nectar when he lay concealed in 
Crete, for fear of being devoured by his 
father Saturn. At Strawberry-hill is 
the statue of an Eagle, found in the 
gardens of Boccapadugli within the pre- 
cinct of Caracalla’s baths at Rome, in 
the year 1742,described,by its then pos- 
sessor Horace Walpole, as“ one of the 
finest pieces of Greek sculpture in the 
world, and reckoned superior to the 
Eagle in the Villa Mattei. The bold- 
ness and yet great finishing of this stat- 
ue are incomparable, the eyes inimita- 
ble. Mr. Gray bas drawn the “ flag- 
ging wing.” 

The sleeping Eagle in Piadar is thus 
translated by West: 

** Perch‘d on the sceptre of th’ Olympian king 
The thrilling darts of harmony he feels ; 
And indolently hangs his rapid wing, 
While gentle sleep his closing cye-lids eeals : 
And on his heaving limbs in loose array 
To every balmy gale the ruffling feather play.” 
By Akenside : 
* With slacken’d wings, 
While now the solemn concert breathes around, 
Incumbent o'er the eceptre of his lord, 
Sleeps the stern eagle ; by the namber'd notes 
Possese’d, and satiate with the melting tonc, 
Sovereign of birds.” 
By Gray: j 
“ Perching onthe scepter’d hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king, 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing: 
Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber hie 
The terror of his beak and lightning of his eye.” 

The Eagle was borne by way ofen- 
sign or standard by several nations. 
The first who are known to bave assum- 
ed it were the Persians, according to 
the testimony of Xenophon. The Ro- 
mans, after using a variety of animals, 
as wolves, leopards, and eagles, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the commander, at 
length, in the second consulate of Ma- 
rius, fixed permanently on the eagle as 
their principal military ensign. It was 
borne on the top of a pike, was made 
either of gold or silver, with wings dis- 
played, and frequently grasping a thun- 
der-bolt in its talons. 

When Caxar first attempted to land 
in England, as his vessels could not ap~ 
proach close to the shore, the Romans, 
intimidated by the warlike appearance 
of the natives, hesitated at commencing 
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the attack, until the standard-bearer of 


the 10th legion rushed into the tide, 
exclaiming, “ Foltow, soldiers, unless 
you will betray your Hagle to the ene- 
my.” Thus incited, the Romans leapt 
isto the water, and, after a desperate re- 
sistance, made good their landing near 
Deal on the 26th of August, 55 years 
before Christ. 

The late Emperor of France, ia im- 
itation of the Romans, adopted the ea- 
gle as his principal military standard ; 
and six of these trophies of the superior 
valour of Britain were deposited in 


Whitehall chapel, on May 18, 1811, 


together with the falsely-styled “ Invin- 
cible” standard, taken in Egypt, and 
several other regimental colours. Two 
more French eagles were taken by the 
Duke of oe at Waterloo. 
According to Menestrier, the Roman 
Emperors of the East, when there were 
two on the throne at the same time, 
instead of doubling their eagles on their 
ensigns, joined them together and rep- 
resented them with two heads. The 
Emperors of the West, or of the Ger- 


_ man empire, adopted this ensign as 


claiming the supremency over both 
parts of the empire ; and ata later period, 
the Czars of Muscovy, proposing to 
add the Eastern portion of the Roman 
empire to their vast Northern posses- 
sions, also adopted for their armorial 
bearing an eagle with two heads. 

A white eagle was the ensign of Po- 
land when a Kibedoni: a black eagle 
is the present ensign and principal mili- 
tary order of Prussia. 

The principal innsat Machynlleth and 
Wrexham are distinguished by thissign. 
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THE ELEPHANT. THE ELEPHANT 
AND CASTLE. 

The former of these signs Shakspeare 
bas given to ao inn ina city of Dilyria, 
where, in his comedy of ‘ Twelfth 
Night, or What you will,” he makes 
Antonio tell Sebastian, | 

“In the South suburbs at the Elephant 
Is best to lodge.” 

The latter is a very common sign; 
and an ino, so distinguished, at New- 
ington in Surrey, from its situation near 
London at the janction of several roads 
18 almost universally known. 

The elephant, a native of Asia and 
Africa, is the largest of all land animals. 
Those at the Cape of Good Hope are 
from 12to 15 feet high. They are 
herbivorous, and live to the age of 120 
or 130 years. Whentamed, they are 
gentle, docile, obedient, attached to 
their master, grateful for benefits, but 
warmly resentful of injury ; and numer- 
oue instances are related by naturalists 
in which their sagacity and sensibility 
have been displayed in a very eminent 
degree. Hence Pope, in his * Essay 
on Man,” says, 

% How imstinet varies in the grov ling swine, 
Compar'd, half-reasening elephant, with thine.” 

Polwhele, in his “ Influence of Local 
Attachment with respect to home,” 
gives the following beautiful picture : 
“Nor, as revisiting the palmy grove 

That waves, where Ganges rolls his yellow tide, 
Does the sage elephant at randum rove ; 

Bat oes round the gem-fraught mountain's 

On the kacwa valley glances looks of pride, 
Where he had ence, fierce victor, with the blood 

Of his mail’d enemy the foliage dy’d- 
Then o'er the feats of youth he seems tu brood, 
ial ai high, and hails the conscious 


en 


From the Literary Gazette. 


DR. JOHN WOLCOTYT. 
(PETER PINDAB.) 


HERE is no part of our literary 
labours in which we find it 90 dif- 
ficult to perform what may be satisfac- 


tory to our own minds and worthy of 


our readers, as that which embraces the 
biography of departed contemporaries, 
whose talents entitle them to a record 


more distinguished than the bare ohitu- 
ary allotted to commonmen. ‘To avoid 
barrenness on the one hand, and misre- 
presentation on the other ; to be able to 
note the leading features in lives gene- 
rally retired, without permitting them to 
be distorted by the partialities of near 
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observers ; to omit nothing deserving of 
preservation, and to set down nothing 
contrary to truth; to execute, in fine, 
that sort of memoir to which alone any 
value can be attached ; 

“ Nothing extenuate, por set down aught in malice,” 
is indeed at all times a task of difficulty 
amounting almost to impossibility, and 
never more impracticable than at the 
moment when death has overthrown 
sincerity and fact into the flood of sym- 
pathies which attend the grave of genius. 
Few and wicked are the eamities which 
pass this bourne, and the reaction of 
humanity is so strong, that of those 
of whom during their existence it was 
hopeless to hear any good, it is equally 
hopeless after their last sigh is breathed 
to hear any evil. Death is the Moral 
Sun of Man: even his dark spots grow 
bright in the effulgence of its beams, 
and all that was misshapen and gloomy 
in his mortal present, assumes the forms 
of beauty, and glows and reddens into 
glory for posterity. 

Endeavouring, to the best of our in- 
formation, to steer clear of the preju- 
dices which beset the immediate Biog- 
rapher, and to arrive at truth through 
candour and honesty, we proceed to of- 
fer a slight sketch of the life of the cele- 
brated person whose name and greater 
Alias stand at the head of this essay. 

John Wolcott was born at Dadbrook 
in Devonshire, in the year 1737. His 
parents were respectable, but not in af- 
fluent circumstances. Their son was, 
however, educated at the grammar 
school of the neighbouring town of 
Kingsbridge ; and if we may judge by 
his proficiency in those branches which 
are usually taught in a country school, 
his instructor must have becn a man of 
considerable abilities. The knowledge 
of Latin and Greek which he acquired, 
though not profound, was extensive ; 
and his classical attainments were al- 
together of a respectable order, storing 
his mind, and, when necessary, enrich- 
ing his productions. 

From Kingsbridge he was sent to 
France, and remained in that country 
about a year to complete his studies. 
On his return he was taken apprentice 
for seven years by an unmarried uncle, 
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who practised as a surgeon and apoth- 
ecary at Fowey in Cornwall. 

There are few situations more auspi- 
cious to the cultivation of a literary dis- 
position than that of a young compoun- 
der of galenicals in the labaratory of 
@ provincial practitioner. Between 
whiles, when the pestle ceases to ring, 
there is abundance of idle time; and 
the direction of the mind being bent to- 
wards study, it is diverted by the most 
facile movement, from anatomy to the 
belles lettres, or from medicine to the 
Muses. Indeed it is more rare to meet 
a student of physic without than with a 
bias for polite literature. 

It is not surprising therefore that such 
a youth as John Wolcott should devote 
every hour of relaxation, while under 
his uncle’s charge, to the pursuit of 
those inquiries so congenial to his feel- 
ings and strong natural powers; that he 
should seek in delightful intercourse 
with the sages of ancient lore, with po- 
etry and with painting, for enjoyments 
which were denied to his graver occu- 
‘gpee Such was the case. From 

is early years he cherished a taste for 
the sister accomplishments of drawing 
and poetical composition. The pencil 
and the pen divided his leisure hours. 
With the former, he beguiled the native 
landscapes of Corowail of their sweetest 
features ; and with the latter, amused 
his friends, and acquired that ease and 
mastery of language which led to his 
subsequent fame. His studiess from na- 
ture In painting are stated to bave been 
done in a free and bold style; display- 
log a thorough conception of what is 
great in the art. With the performances 
of his muse, the public are better ac- 
quainted ; and we shall revert to them 
after noticing a few of the chief inci- 
dents of his more active lite. 

On the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship, Wolcott, as is customary, came to 
London, where he continued his medi- 
cal studies in the hospitals, avd under 
the direction of the ablest Profes-ors and 
Lecturers of that day. In 1766, Sir 
William Trelawney, a friend and dis- 
tant relation of his family, was appoint- 
ed governor ofJamaica.and in the follow- 
ing season he carried out with him our 
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subject (now in his 30th year) as his 
physician. The brief memoir prefixed 
to Pindar’s work alleges that the author 
obtained his degree of M.D. on bis re- 
turn from Jamaica ; but the fact more 
agreeable to truth, ia, that it was con- 
ferred upon him by a Northern Uni- 
versity previous to his leaving England, 
and after he had undergone the neces- 
sary examination by the well-known 
Dr. Huxham of Plymouth. Soon af- 
ter his arrival in Jamaica, Dr. Wolcott 
Was nominated by his patron Physician- 
general of the island ; but it does not 
appear that this sonorous title was ac- 
companied by a corresponding reve- 
Bue, nor that bis private practice as a 
physician was ef a lucrative kind. This 
accounts for his experienciog a call, or 
in other words, turning his attention to 
the church. The illness of the Rector 
of St. Anne’s seems to have been the 
proximate cause of the Doctor’s inclina- 
tion towards divinity: the living was 
rich, and Sir William T'relawney was 
equally willing to promote bis ioterests 
in the cure of souls as of bodies. It 
has been said that the Bishop of Lon- 
don, however, disappointed all his ex- 
pectations io this line, by refusing him 
ordination ; while, on the contrary, he 
actually took orders (not without meet- 
iDg an Opposition, which, to have been 
entirely praiseworthy, ought to have 
been too strenuous to be surmounted) 
and returned to Jamaica, where lo! he 
found the Incumbent of St. Anne’s 
Testored to health, and where, soon af- 
ter, his friend the Governor died, hav- 
ing been able to do nothing more for 
our medical-clerk than give him the 
living of Vere, in which he placed a 
curate, residing himself at the Govern- 
ment House in Spanish Town. 

Of the unfitness of Wolcott for a 
Christian ministry there can be but one 
opinion. He was a man addicted to 
profanation, and prone either in con- 
Versation or in writing to bring the most 
holy things into ridicule. To the 2d 
canto of the Lousiad there is most ir- 
reverently prefixed the sacred passage, 
“ As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end.” 
In * Peter’s Pension” his taste for mu- 
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sic is recorded in a defence of Sabbath 
fiddling, which, to say the least of it, 
would not have been becoming in a 
clergyman. He is addressing our 
good, exemplary, and moral King :— 
I dare refuse you for another reason— 

We differ in religion, Sir, a deal ; 
You fancy it a sin allied to treason, 

And vastly dangerous to the commonweal, 
For subjects, minuets and jigs to play 

On the Lord’s day 

Now, Sir, I'm very fond of fiddling ; 
And ip my morals what the world ealls middling ; 
I've ask‘d of Conscience, whe came straight from 


Heaven, 
Whether I stood 2 chance to be forgiven, 
If on a Sunday, from all seruples free, 
I serap'd the oid Biack Joke and Chere Amie? 


“ Poh! Blockhead, (answered Conscience) “ know, 
God never against music made a rule ; 

On Sundays you may safely take your bow— 
And play as well the fiddle as the fool.” 

If such were the written sentiments 
of this Leberal, it can scarcely he ima- 
gined that his viva voce morality was 
more german to the character of a 
Christian teacher. On the contrary, 
his conversation was stained with the 
vulgarity ef frequent oaths, and he 
spoke not only lightly but contemptu- 
ously of religion, One or two anec- 
dotes may illustrate this, During the 
short period of his officiating at Vere, 
he used jocularly to say that he offered 
up prayers to the Holy Trinity in the 
morning, and amused himself by shout- 
ang ut the Holy Ghost* in the alternoon. 

Another expresfion, more slocsing 
to Christian ears, was oftener than once 
uttered by him in moments of hilarity : 
he would exclaim, “I could spit in 
the face of God Almighty, for inventing 
death ; it is such a d—d bore upon a 
man’s life.”"—The person who could 
use this daring and disgusting language, 
would not be very guarded in his re- 
marks upon any of what may be thought 
the erroneous observances of devotion. 
We have heard one of his remarks on the 
Scourging of our Saviour, as performed 
in one of the Sacred Mysteries in a 
Roman Catholic country, which is too 
gross for us to repeat. We have given 
enow of examples to prove his unwor- 
thinesa of ordination : 

“ From such apostles, oh ye mitred heads 

Protect the church !"” 


ar SNORT ED 
* P¥ood-pigeons, so called in the Wost-Indics 
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There being nothing apostolic in the 
Doctor's clerical devotedness, the events 
we have spoken of in Jamaica restored 
nm to the arins of Esculapius. On the 
decease of Trrelawney he returned 
home, and established himself as a phy- 
sicianat Truro. ‘A legacy of about 20001. 
bequeathed to. him by his uncle and old 
master; and the profits of bis profes- 
sion, might have enabled him to jour- 
ney on easily and agreeably. But nei- 
ther bis ideas nor habits were of a kind 
calculated to give rest to their owner. 
His satires, now becoming very fre- 
quent and notorious, proeured him 
Many enemies. Those who smarted 
under. their bitter ridicule, did not forget 
the injury, and those who laughed at 
them, rather dreaded than esteemed the 
writer. The two-edged sword often 
wounded him who wielded it, while he 
imagined he was only cutting others, 
To crown the blessedness of this state 
of warfare, he became involved in a 
parish lawsuit about an apprentice, and 
it may well be supposed that trouble 
and annoyance, as well as pecuniary 
loss, were the consequences. 

The most memorable circumstance 
connected with his history at this peri- 
od, is his having discovered the genius 
of young Opie, while labouring, as it is 
gaid in a saw-pit, and his bringing that 
admirable artist forward to the notice of 
the world. At first he employed his 
humble protege in menial offices, but 
his shining talents burst these bounds, 
and the public acknowledged a painter 
of the bigbest order in the late servile 
Opie. 

It is asserted, that the hostility of 
Dr. Wolcott to the King had its foun- 
dation in some slight which was offered, 
or supposed to be offered, by his Ma- 
jesty, to his friend ; and the rancour 
with which he revenged this affront for 
many years, was fed by the accessory 
that dropt into its alliance in the shape 
of profit and emolument from the 
fale of works addressed to the abuse 
of royalty—at that period a prac- 
tice of greater novelty and rarity than it 
has since been. But however this mat- 
ter may be, the Doctor himself not long 
after quarrelled with Opie, and from 
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being his loudest panegyrist, became ins 


most furious accuser. Such was his 
temper, that few or none of his friend- 
ships survived many years. Lake Dr. 
Johnson, he was impatient of contra- 
diction, and seldom ever forgave 
any one who offended him. From 
those who courted his favour, he expect- 
ed the deference and submission of aa 
eastern monarch, which not being paid, 
like an eastern despot he would doom 
the guilty and all his family and friends 
to everlasting persecution. When he 
broke with Opie, he took Mr. Paye, an 
artist of much promise, under his pro=- 
tection, lodged in his house, advised, 
and praised him in public. Bat Paye 
never rose to be a rival to the dis- 
carded Opie, and the connexion be- 
tween him and Pindar was also soon 
dissolved by a rupture. A few anec- 
dotes connected with this part of our 
subject may be acceptable. 

Mr. Paye, the new protegé and host 
of Wolcott, was, like Opie, his prede- 
cessor in favour, and like the Doctor 
himself, a man of peculiar character, 
aad not likely to bend long to ‘the ha- 
mours of another. His pictures of do- 
mestic life, of children, &c. and one, in 
particular, of a woman sitting at a win- 
dow, had acquired him celebrity as an 
artist not inferior in finish to the prin- 
cipal Flemish painters. Of course he 
expended much time on these prodac- 
tions, and his adviser was wont to tell 
him, “ D—n it, Sir, you will paint 
yourself into the King’s Bench.” The 
result was that Paye wrought with less 
care, became woolly and indifferent, 
and fell into that very decline of fortune, 
which was prognosticated from his 
keeping the opposite course. We be-~ 
lieve this artist is still alive, and less 
known than his earlier pieces should 
have made him. After his rupture with 
Peter Pindar, he reveoged himself in a 
caricature, in which be ridiculed the 
Poet's parsimonious disposition (for 
though a lover of good eating and 
drinking, Wolcott was at home a very 
strict economist) by exhibiting him asa 
bear, with the Doctor's wig on, paint- 
ing by the fire, and’ putting kneaded 
clods of Thames mud upon it from a 
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bueket—an expedient to which it seems 
he was in the habit of resorting to keep 
in his fire in Loadon, where coals were 
dear, and no Cornish turf for a substi- 
tute. 

When Opie wea first heard of, his 
fame reated.on a very humble founda- 
tien. He. was asked what he had 
painted to acquire him the village repu- 
tation he enjoyed ;—his answer was, 
“ I ha’ painted Duke Wiiliam for the 
signs, and stars and sich like for the 
boys’ kites.” Wolcott told him some 
time after that he should paint portraits 
as the most profitable employment. 
“So I ha’: I ha’ painted Farmer so 
and so, and neighbour such-a-one, &c. 
wi’ their wives, and their eight or ten 
children.” ‘ And how much did you 
receive ?? “ Why Farmer so and so 
said it were but right to encourage 
genus, and so he ga’ me half a guinea!” 
* Why, Sir, you should get at least half 
a guinea for every head.’ “Ob na’; 
that wiona do—it would ruin the coun- 
try.” So strikingly humble and cha- 
racteristic were the first steps of Opie. 

Before returning to our narrative, 
from which the mention of these artists 
has not only a little diverted us, but led 
us lato an anticipation of events, we 
shall add a whimsical trait of Pindar’s 
own early life. When in bis uncle's 
laboratory, he used to tell his fancy im- 
puted a language to the mortars at 
which it was his daily task to labour. 
“ Whenever,” said he, “I was usi 
the large marble one, I thought it re- 

ted the words, Linger-em-long, 

nger--em~long, Linger—-em---long, 
Lin-ger----em—--long, but when the 
hitle brass fellow was rung upon by the 
pestle, he cried, killemquick, killem- 
quick, killemquick.” Our readers may 
amuse themselves by trying these 
sounds, severally pronounced slow and 
fast to the accompaniment of a large 
marble and small brass mortar. Per- 
haps they will only remind. us of the 

old adage, 

As the feo! thinks, 
So the bell clinks. 


Before getting into these gossipings 
we should have stated, that great suc- 
cess and celebrity having attended the 
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first publication under the signature of 
Peter Pindar, viz. the “ Epistle to those 
literary colosses the Reviewers,” and 
the “« Lyric Odes to the Royal Acade- 
Micians,” 1782 to. 1786, the -author 
eae Truro and threw himself upon 

udon as a writer by profession. 

Upon the merits of these composi- 
tions our limits will not allow us to enter 
at any length. That they were able, 
Original, and personally severe, the ad- 
miration aod clamour they occasioned 
amply testify. Indeed they displayed 
an exuberance of wit, and no small 
share of malignity. The former cut 
with the sharp and brilliant edge of a 
razor (not such as is made @ sell ;) the 
latter gashed the victim like the toma- 
hawk or scalping-knife. Never did a 
writer more aptly paint himself than 
Pindar did in his picture of the Re- 


viewers, 


I never said, like murderers in their dens, 
Ye secret met in cloud-eapped garret high, 
With hatchets, scalping-knives in shape of pens, 
To bid, like Mohocks, hapless authors die ; 
Nor said, (in your Reviews, together strung) 
The limbs of butchered writers, eheek by jow}, 
Looked like the legs of flies on cobwebs hung 
Before the angry spider’s dreary hole. - 


Put he and his for they and theirs, 
and artists for authors and writers, and 
the description fits the bard better than 
the Reviewers. With regard to the 
Odes, it must be confessed that in the 
midst of much partial feeling and acri- 


°§ mony, there is a great deal of truth and 


souod judgment. The praise of Rey- 
nolds and the abuse of Sir William 
Chambers; the sore attacks on Mr, 
West's apostles and angels, and painting 


God Almighty’s son 
Like an old clothes-man about London street ; 


the strictures on Gainsborough’s modest 
landscape, and advice to him to aban- 
don figures ; the castigation of Cham- 
berlin, whose portraits would “ be tol- 
erable nature” 


‘When it so shall please the Lord 
To make his people out of board ; 


And 


Of Loutherbourg, whom Heaven wills 
To make brass skies and golden hills, 
W ith marble bullocks in glass pastures grazing ; 
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His ridicule of Mr. and Mrs. Cosway ; 


and, in sbort, his remarks altogether on 
the Academicians of that era, Stubbs, 
Serres, Zoffani, Barret, Angelica Kauff- 
mun, Peters, Rigaud, Dance, Mary 
Mozer, Copley, &c. &c. not forgetting 
poor Hone, of whom it is written, 
And now for Mister Nathan Hone 
In portrait thou ’rt as mueh alone, 
Asin his iandscape stands the unrivalled Claude ! 
Of pictures I have seen enough, 
Most vile, most execrable stuff ; 
But.none so bad as thine, I vow to God !— 
These remarks, we repeat, though in 
some instances grossly exaggerated and 
partial, are upon the whole such, that 
time has confirmed the opinions of the 
satinivt ; and while real genius, such as 
Mr. West’s, has surmounted his sneers 
(though even that has not entirely nega- 
tived his criticisms,) the multitude have 
sunk into the oblivion he predicted, 
though persos of name and note only 
thirty years ago! This may serve as 
proot, if proot be wanting, that neither 
academic honours (often granted to 
inferior artists for fawning and syco- 
phancy) nor puffing in newspapers, nor 
self-exaltation, nor the maligning of 
competitors, nor exhibiting and placard- 
ing, will establish a reputation for even 
a shorter era than vanity can endure to 
think upon as the limit of its reign. 
The amusing stories of the Cornish 
Lasses and St. Paul’s, the Razor-Seller, 
and the Pilgrims and the Peas, we 
need hardly remind our readers were 
introduced into these Lyrics, and to- 
gether with other pieces, not connected 
with the main purpose, gave variety and 
spirit to the whole. 
His Majesty had been incidentally 
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assailed in these compositions, bat the 
next step of the poet was to assign an 
entire work to the loyal and laudable 
project of rendering his Sovereign ridi- 
culous. The Lousiad, a clever mock- 
heroic, 10 four cantog, was the result : 
it requires no comment, since no ability 
can excuse a production which only 
proved that he who disregarded his 
God did not honour his King. “ Boz- 
zy and Piozzi,” a burlesque on the bio- 
graphers of Dr. Johnson, was his next 
publication. ‘Ode upon Ode, or a 
Peep at St. James’s ; or New-Year’s 
Day,” followed, and helped to carry on 
the scurrilous system for bringing the 
King and Royal Family into con- 
tempt. The success which attended 
these incessant attacks may be gathered | 
from the fact, that they produced a 
very general impression throughout the 
country, that his Majesty, unquestiona- 
bly one of the most shrewd and intelli- 
geat men in Britain, was so devoid of 
sense as to be scarcely one degree supe- 
rior to an ignorant fool. Absurd, but 
humorously told anecdotes, and imita- 
tions of a stammering speech, served to 
confirm this opinion much more than 
the general contumelious satire and un- 
dervaluing of the King’s capacity ; and 
the stigmas upon his royal consort, we 
know, were so adroitly fixed, that they 
remained even to the day of her death, 
and almost attached to her memory. 
These various publications being got 
up at very small expense, and sold in 
immense numbers, at from eighteen~ 
pence to half a crown,must havebrought — 
large sums to the coffers of their author. 
Concluded in eur next. 


a 
From La Belle Assemblee. 


HURRICANE AND EARTHQUAKE AT QUEBEC IN 1663, 


And the Massacre of English Prisoners at Fort William Henry in 1757, 


rue most approved Ladies’ Mag- 

azines have corrected the defi- 
ciency or fault so often regretted by 
zealous and judicious promoters of sol- 
id feminine accomplishments, and they 
now frequently intersperse with moral 
and amusing fictions select portions of 
Ratural history, or historical facts, illuse 


trative of the consequences resulting 
fram laudable or reprehensible actions. 
Contributions to this important depart- 
ment may be rendered more attractive 
by exchanging the didactic array fora 
gayer dress, interwoven with some in- 
teresting recitals, The well informed 
fair reader can easily distinguish be- 
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tween facts and mere embellishment ; 
and younger ladies who desire to attain 
this discrimination can be agreeably en- 
tertained in acquainting themselves 
with the elements of physiology so far 
as to know the most remarkable phe- 
pomena of nature in different countries. 
One hour, or even half an hour, daily 
bestowed on the perusal of history will 
invigorate the reasoning powers, give 
perspicacity to the judement, and con- 
firm every principle most es-ential to 
female worth and respectability. The 
following story contains much historical 
truth; but the loves of a soldier and a 
beautitul Indian have been gratuitously 
dignified with a British origin, and the 
military amoroso has a better education 
than commonly belongs to his sphere ; 
though much insubordination and de- 
bauchery among our defenders might 
be prevented if their leisure moments 
were occupied in cultivating their ra- 
tional faculties, and seeking enjoyment 
within themselves. 

«« Power may be perverted to tyran- 
py, the valorous achievements of the 
warrior may be tarnished by tnhuman- 
ity, conquerors may dazzle passing 
generationsx—hbut never may the heart 
of Montcalm grow so callous to self- 
revereuce as to rest satisfied with the 
transient acclamations of present fame, 
while the impartial voice of posterity 
must stigmatize a horrible transcression 
against justice and mercy. The per- 
fidious Jesnit ensnared me in compli- 
ances that have blighted io one hour al! 
the laurels earned in a life of hard ser- 
vice. The brave Englishmen that sur- 
rendered to superior force, will rise up 
in future times to brand with dishonour 
the commander who overpowered their 
gallant resistance by numerical superi- 
ority and misused his victory. Yet 
they beld out until liberal terms of ca- 
pitulation were granted, and they trus- 
ted to these conditions for security in 
marching out to the covered waggons 
promised for conveying them under a 
safe escort to Fort Edward. At this 
solemn solitary midnight hour, I think 
the magnanimous band pass before my 
eyes, while their countenances and eve- 
ty motion bespoke intrepidity of spirit, 
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which even fatigue, privation, and cap- 
tivity could not subdoe. I see them = 
assisting the females, the infantine, the 
sick and wounded, hardly deigning to 
look at the ferocious savages gathering 
around them. Even after those intru- 
ders began to pillage and strip the ex- 
terior ranks, their comrades, as they af- 
forded succour, seemed to depend upon 
the more effectual interposition of the 
guard promised to defend them from 
adverse Indians. The Jesuit, by in- 
sidious misrepresentations, persuaded 
me that by granting the savages an op- 
portunity to see the English in their 
enteebled state, they would feel increas- 
ed contempt for our humiliated enemies. 
The diabolical churchman executed 
my orders, and intimated to the chief 
my wish to have the British heretics 
exterminated. When the warhoop an- 
nounced their hostile intentions, I would 
have rushed into the midst of the exe- 
crable assassins; but my staff, with too 
anxious coercion, saved my life at the 
expence of my honour; and I would 
not throw away the lives of my soldiers 
in vain efforts to aid the devoted prison- 
ers. Oh God! never shall placid repose 
visit the eyelids of Montcalm. The 
haunting vision of my slaughtered cap- 
tives stalks before me, rendering priva- 
cy hideous! The blood still curdles at 
my heart in recollecting how men, wo- 
men, and children were scalped with 
fiend-like ferocity, and the harpies 
drank the gore as it streamed from the 
gashes they inflicted upon the bodies of 
their unarmed victims. ‘The English, 
with unconquered valour, presented 
themselves as a barrier between the in- 
veterate foe and their helpless or disa- 
bled compatriots. The husband, stag- 
gering with mortal wounds, collecting 
his strength, protected his wife and 
children; she clasped a babe to her 
bleeding bosom, warding from the inno- 
cent each stroke that made a purple tide 
gush from her arms. Little boys _per- 
formed the deeds of manhood to screen 
theirjuniors; but the whole mass, dis- 
figured, mangled, trampled, and expir- 
ing, bequeathed to posterity the name 
of Montcalm steeped in opprobrium.” 
The sad ruminations of Montcalm 
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were broken by an aide-de-camp, with 
intelligence that the Iodians tumultu- 
ously required their late chief and his 
wife to be committed to the general’s 
custody, leaving it optional to him ei- 
ther to punish them for refusing to assist 
his nation in cutting dowa root aod 
branch of the Britons, or to send those 
refractory persons to their own people 
at Fort Edward. Besides endeavour 
ing to prevent, the massacre of the Eng- 
lish, tms aged chief was charged with 
accusing the Oneidas of keeping his 
only daughter from him. <A short 
digression willimpart the secret of her 
mysterious fate. Whilethe Indians 
were engaged in the work of death, the 
Jesuit who misled Montcalm hastened 
to the Oneidacamp, and lay in ambush 
tillamessenger he sent tothe chief's 
wife, conducted her to Quebec, under 
pretence that ber husband was a prison- 
er, and depended on her intercession to 
obtain his liberation. Half an hour af- 
ter her departure he entrusted another 
messenger to inform the young and 
beautiful Cambayai, that her parents 
were hurried away in fetters to Fort 
Edward, and enjoined her to meet 
them there, with no fellow traveller but 
the bearer of the message, as they con- 
sidered it imprudent to let the nation 
have a surmise of their capture. Cam- 
bayai iostantly obeyed the parental 
maandate, and the priest followed at 
some distance. In. the evening her 
companion disappeared, and after a 
painful search, she concluded the wo- 
man had perished in some swamp, as 
no response to herloud, reiterated, and 
persevering calls allowed a hope of her 
existence. In exploring defferent paths, 
she caught a glimpse of the priest, and 
Cambayai had not forgot how ona 
former occasion he forgot the deference 
due to maidenly reserve. Darting into 
a thicket of lofty pines, she climbed a 
tree, and concealea herself until the 
shades of night permitted her to pursue 
herjourney. ‘The priest did not dare 
toenter the forest lest straggling parties 
of Indians, instigated by Cambayai, 
ight avenge the wrongs he attempted 
to perpetrate. Yet bent upon his vil- 
lainous design, be proceeded by the 
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open route, assured that Cambayas 
must cross a champaigao country before 
she reached the Fort, and then would 
fallan easy prey. Hecalculated aright, 
that though her companion was gone, 
she would persevere in making her way 
to her parents ; but the circuitous wood- 
land progress so detained ber, that he 
had to wait on the verge of.a sylvagx 
tract many hours. At length Camba- 
yai emerged, lovely as a wood nymph 
issuing from the verdant bower to hail 
the risiag sun; but fleet as the startled 
deer from the hunter, she fled whea the 
Jesuit would baveaccosted ber. Her flow- 
ing tresses entangled in a bush, and the 
execrable pursuer overtook, and would 
have succeeded in the most irreparable 
outrage, if a clenched band had not 
felled him to the ground. | 

Cambayai and her deliverer drew 
near the Fort ere they recognized each 
other. The British soldier must return to 
the foraging party he left only to rescue 
Cambayai; but he committed her to 
the charge ofhis aunt, who was head 
nurse in the garrison hospital. 

We shall leave her with a virtuous 
matron, to enquire for the doom of ber 
father. 

When the aide-de-camp came to 
Montcalm, be had not undressed. He 
gave orders to make the strictest search 
for the chief’s daughter, and to bring 
him aod his wife before a select council 
of officers without delay. Ina few el- 
oquent remarks he made them - feel the 
stigma incurred by the French on ac- 
count of the base massacre of their pris- 
oners, and that the Indian chief ought 
to be sent to the nearest British station, 
to explain the circumstances, which 
ought to be considered as exonerating 
his most Christian Majesty’s officers 
and soldiers in all share in that horrid 
transaction. The officers eagerly seiz- 
ed those ideas, and the Indian chief 
was called into their presence. He 
seemed above six feet in height. His 
unwrinkled forehead was shaded bya 
profusion of hair silvered by age ; but 
age had not impaired the elasticity of 
bis limbs, nor the animation of his dark 
eyes, nor the erect dignity of his figure; 
and beneath an Indian garb the Euro- 
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peaa form and lmeaments were mani- 
fest. A majestic female, with the re- 
raains of fine features, beng upon his 
arm, and in addressing the council an 
air of habitual command rendered more 
impressive their energetic language. 
Both spoke French fluently, and after 
her busband had paid a graceful com- 
pliment to Montcalm, the chieftainess, 
with a flood of tears, implored him to 
make every exertion to restore the last 
of their race. Her sons had all shed 
their blood, even unto death, in the ser- 
vice of the French against the nations 
that opposed them; and though the 
chief could not endure to combat his 
own natural people, he had permitted 
the next in command to head the tribe 
and to join their good allies. He had 
indeed endeavoured to prevent the mas- 
sacre of his countrymen, and this could 
be no crime in the eyes ef the generous 
French, 

Montcalm replied, that the chief 
could not be moreaverse co themurder of 
the English than he, his officers, and all 
his army ; and they earnestly requested 
him to go to Fort Edward, and make 
known the unhappy catastrophe in its 
geouine colours. 4s to the fair Indian, 
Montcalm had ordered inquiries con- 
cerning herin every quarter. While 
Nontcalm spoke, a party of Indians 
brought forward a Huron boy, who 
aficmed be met Cambayai alone in the 
forest travelling very fast, as she said, 
to Fort Edward, where her parents had 
desired her to meet them. The chief 
aad his wife testified impatience to de- 
part immediately for that garrison ; but 
some preparations were requisite for 
the soldiery who should go as their 
guard ; and daring those arrangements 
Montcalm asked how two Europeans 
had attained the highest station over an 
Indian tribe 7 

-The ehief replied :—* I am old, but 


notso old as to have witnessed the 


earthquake which, in the spring, 1663, 
spread terror over Quebec and a large 
extent of the surrounding territory. 
That event separated my father from 
his own people, and I shall: relate the 
particulars, as he often communicated 
them to me, and to others, who never 
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were weary in listening to his narration. 
My father spoke thus :— 

‘ Political troubles banished my par- 
ents from their native laad—or rather 
they voluntarily fled from civil and re- 
ligious persecution. My father died 
on the passage to America; and my 
mother married, in a few months, a man 
much older than herself—but she was 
destitute, and I totally helpless, being 
not three yeats of age. My step-father 
loved me as bis owacchild; and after 
my mother’s demise, bis tenderness 
never abated. A yourg English girl, 
in her twelfth year, having lost both her 
parents, ina fever, became resident in 
our family. She was near sixteen 
when my mother fell into a decline ; 
and on her death-bed urged her bus~- 
band to make that lovely young crea- 
ture the partner of his fortune. ‘They 
were about eleven months married, 
when the good old man died of a few 
hours’ sickness. I might be then near- 
ly seven years old, and I bewailed my 
affectionate step-father with inconsola- 
ble anguish. The widow took me in 
her lap, and the crowd of neighbours 
that came to condole with her, joined 
in soothing the child. 

‘A rushing noise made every one 
forget they had any objectto engage 
them but their own safety. Their per- 
turbed spirits foreboded a dreadful con- 
flagration, or some convulsion of nature. 
All hurried down stairs. My father-in- 
law's wife caught me in her arms, and, 
ominous meeting ! as she left the gate 
of her own house, she found herself in 
the midst of some hundred Indians, 
crying out, the forests were drunk with 
Divine wrath, and they had come to 
seek mercy, by prayer, along with the 
white men that make their habitation in 
dwellings of stone. The wild dismay 
of those frantic warriors, whom no hu- 
man force could appal, increased the 
widow's trepidation, and she lost all 
composure, as they continued to ex- 
claim, ‘* No mercy, no mercy settled the 
woods, the hills, or vallies,. nor calmed 
the leaping hearts of men.” A chiet 
passed his muscular arm round her 
waist, to prevent the flying multutude 
from overwhelming and trampling her 
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delicate frame. He soon found it ne- 
cessary to raise ber to his shouider; but 
no change of posture, 00 excess of fear, 
mace her inattentive to keep me fast in 
ber embrace, though she felt and saw 
enough to drive to distraction the firm- 
est mind. Sometimes the earth shook 
as a vessel heavily dregeging her anchor, 
or subsided in tremulous swells :— 
sometimes in sudden jerks met the soles 
of the fezt, or heaving in irregular un- 
dulations, like the waves of a troubled 
Jake, threatened, at every step, to en- 
gulph the travellers; and qualms, like 
sea-sickness, dizzied her head, and 
sickened her stomach. Passtig from 
street to street, the houses rocking— 
bells ringing—and furuiture falling from 
its place, with a tremendous crash, men- 
aced instant destruction to all living 
creatures ; and in the country, a scene 
of devastation appeared so far as the 
eye could reach. Ice six feet thick, 
shivered in teo thousand fragments, 
shewed fathotnless chasms, emitting 
sulphureous steams, mud, or sand ;_ the 
pallisades of parks and gardens dancing 
up and down ; animals running ;_ and 
fowls, on wing, filling the air with hide- 
ous screams. Mountains, torn from 
their base, tumbled in upon less lofty 
hills; trees uprooted, and lying in 
heaps; or the gronod they once beau- 
tified left bare and level, as though the 
plough had been employed—except 
here and there that the fibres, which 
had fixed them in the soil, might be 
seen near the surface of that abyss, 
where the others were inhumed. 

‘Tn town and country, women and 
children, seeking escape in all directions, 
wringing their hands, rent the clouds 
with cries of terror, The widow lost 
all recollection until recalled to con- 
sciousness by the agonies of childtirth. 
The chief adopted this daughter of a 
former marriage, and when the mother 
recovered, preferred her to the bonour 
of being his wife. She continued to 
act the part of a parent and teacher to 
me, and taught her daughter many 
things unknown among the Queidas. 
She still loved her own people; and 
scarce a day dawned that she did not 

‘| me never to point an arrow, nor 
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raise a spear or tomahawk against the 
sons of Britain. She bore the chief 
many sons; but my uncommon stature 
and strength, my lame as 4 hunter, and 
some signal services I pertormed in ear- 
ly youth against the ludian enemies of 
the Oneidas, made me a favourite with 
them. The small-pox raged among us. 
I alone recovered in the chiet’s wigwam. 
His wite and her daughter, by her tor- 
mer husband, were three days’ journey 
from us, negotiating for the purchase of 
furs. In this way my wife escaped the 
infection. The chief, in dying, recom- 
mended me to the nation as their leader, 
and that I should wed his adopt.d 
daughter. This had long been their 
wish, and since her budding beauties 
first taught me she was dearer than a 
sister, { panted to call her mine, who 
now, in old age, seems, in my eyes, 
fairer than all the daughters of men.’ 

“ This,O Montcalm! was my fath- 
er’s story. I was the eldest of many 
sons.— They are now, with my sons, in 
the bright and lofty regions, where the 
Great Spirit rules io visible glory; and, 
like me, they adhered to the command 
of our parents, never to meet English- 
men as enemies, You know,O Mont- 
calm! how we were deceived in this 
war, We knew not, until encamped 
beneath the guns of your citadel, that 
you warred with Brtons.—This day, 
accursed and black before all the host of 
heaven, we first drew our weapons for 


you, except against copper-coloured , 


men; and against these we have, as 
your auxiliaries, often fought, bled, and 
conquered. Your priest made us hes 
lieve the prisoners belonged to a realm 
far north of Britain; and until F heard 
them speak, I did not discover my soul- 
rending error, My wile is also of En- 
glish blood; [took her trom the deck 
of a ship on fire at sea. She was petri- 
fied with alarm when all were crowd- 
ing into the boats to quit the vessel. 
I saw her after she recovered from the 
swoon, in which they neglected her. 
I saw her spreading her white hands to 
the sky, and with some bold tellows 
ventured in acanoeto her relief. It 
was a propitious hour, She made me 
the glad father of many valiant sons. 
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They died like brave men with weap- 
onsin theirhands. We have gow but 
Cambayai, and if she is spared we are 
happy, though the Oneidas should re- 
ject os forever.” 

The chief bowed, ia sign of finigh- 

ing his discqurse: hia wife, in pathetic 
accents, said, “ Alas! in our prosperity 
we forgot the religion of our country, 
though we continued to cherish a love 
for the people. We spoke of the Great 
Spirit, and the true God and Saviour 
seldom entered our thoughts.” 

The officer appointed to command 
the party that should conduct the chief 
and his wife to Fort Edward, came to 
inform the General they were ready. 
They departed, Mantcalm sought his 
pillow, but images of sanguinary out- 
rage mingled in fis dreams, He was 
soon awoke by the Oneidas clamoyring 
for their late chief, and, in exclamatory 
sentences, recounting his praises. Mont 
calm must conciliate the infuriated for- 
midabie multitude of savages: be im- 
parted to them the intelligence given by 
the Huron boy; and that, to satisfy 
their late leader and bjs consort, he had 
given them a safe convoy to Fort Ed- 
ward, ia quest of their daughter. Thp 
Indiaus, muttering discontents, took the 
route to Fost Edward. Thejr fickle, 
impetyqus pagsions, had undergone a 
revulsion in favour of their accustomed 
legislator and commander, It was 
well for the F'rengh that their bayonets, 
gleaming in the morning sua, canvin- 
ced the Qneidas their menaces would 
but retort ruin ypon theis own forces. 
The ehief and his escort reached Fort 
Edward some hours before them. The 
first iaterview between Cambayai and 
her pareats evinced the loveliest gad 
most ardent fpeling of the human breast. 
Ske told them how she bad been de- 
ceived, assaulted, and rescuad. The 
ehief asked to see ber deliverer, and re- 
Joiced to find be owed that invaluable 
benefit to Gascoigne. The Oneidas, 
with a rapid march, came to the gates 
of Fort Edward. To obtain an alli- 
anee with their powerful nation was 
sound policy. The governor, attended 
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by his officers and a suitable guard, 
received them with every mark of friend- 
ship, and satisfied them their chief, his 
wife, and daughter, were safe. They 
must see them, and the soldier who 
saved the maiden from inault. They 
shouted with joy whep Gascoigne came 
forward. He bad been five years their 
risoner : he was captured when a boy. 

Hie had ventured too far in hunting, 
and fell into their hands. He cout 
speak their dialect, he knew their cus- 
toms, and with singular address and 
courage escaped from them. 

“‘ Let him be the spouse of Camba- 
yai,” they cried, as with one voice, 

What words can describe the anxie- 
ty of the fair Indian! Gascoigue had 
occupied her fondest recollections since 
childhood. Inthe few hours his mili- 
tary duties permitted them to spend 
together, they had advanced ages in 
love. He had told her an impassioned 
tale—but she feared he would not, for 
ber sake, renounce his own p ople. 
She feared his officer could not be per- 
suaded to grant his discharge. Her fond 
wishes were granted ; Gascoigne ex- 
changed subordination for supremacy. 
When a prisoner, he owed much te 
the kindness of Cambayai; and the un- 
assailable purity of her tenderness had 
often recurred to bjs mind with fervent 
esteem. His sentiments were exalted 
hy a superior education from his father, 
the schoolmaster of the regiment. He 
incesgantly laboured to mix witb the 
heraic virtues of the Oneidas, a due pro- 
portion of milder qualities. He was 
their legislator, warlike leader, physician, 
and instructor, but by the vindictive Je- 
suit had been assassinated, by a poison- 
ed arrow, in the zenith ofhis public- 
spirited achievements, The instigator 
of this execrable deed, and the perpe- 
trator, asouthern Indian, were taken, 
and sacrificed to the manes of the de- 
ceased. Cambayai would not accept 
another consort. She devoted herself 
to the children of her only love; and 
to this day, traces of refinement adorn 
the character of the Oneidas. Bea 
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VARIETIES. 


From the London Menthly Magazines, February 1819. 


FUNERAL OF GEORGE I. DESCRIBED BY THE 
HON. HORACE WALPOLE.* 

p° you know I had the curiosity to 

goto the burying tother night. 
T had never seen a Royal funeral; nay, 
I walked as a rag of quality, which I 
found would be, and so it was, the ea- 
siest way of seeing it. It is absolutely 
a noble sight. The Prince’s chamber 
hung with purple, and a quantity of sil- 
ver lamps ; the coffin under a canopy 
of purple velvet, and six vast chandeliers 
of silver on high stands, bad a very good 
effect. The procession through a line 
of foot guards, every seventh man bear- 
ing a torch, &c.—all this was very sol- 
emn. But the charm was the entrance 
of the Abbey—the whole Abbey so 
illuminated that one saw it to greater 
advantage than by day; the tombs, 
long aisles, and fretted roof, all appear- 
ing distinctly, and with the happiest 
chiarooscuro, There wanted nothing 
but incense, and little chapels here and 
there, with Priests saying mass for the 
repose of the defuact : yet one could 
not complain of its not being Cathohck 
enough. When we came to the Chapel 
of Henry VII. all solemnity and deco- 
rum ceased : no order was preserved, 
people sat or stood where they could or 
would ; the yeomen of the guard were 


crying out for help, oppressed by the — 


immense weight of the coffin ; the Bish- 
op read sadly, and blundered in the 
prayers ; the fine chapter, Man thut ts 
born of Woman, was chaunted, not 
read; and the Anthem, besides being 
immeasurably tedious, would have ser- 
ved as well for anuptial. The real sen- 
ous part was the figure of the Duke of 
CumBERLAND, beightened by a thou- 
sand melancholy circumstances. He 
had a dark brown adonis, a cloak of 
black cloth, with a train of five yards. 
Attending the funeral of a parent could 
not be pleasant ; his leg extremely bad, 
yet forced to stand upon it for near two 
hours; his face bleuted and distorted 


* In Letters to G. Montagu, Esq. just 


ished. 


with his late paralytic stroke, which has 
affected too one of his eyes, and placed 
over the mouth of the vault, into which, 
in all probability, he must himself se 
soon descend; think how unpleasant a 
situation. 


NARCOTICS AND NOSTRUMS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir, 

THE injudicious treatment of chil- 
dren, and the inattention and laziness 
of too many who are entrusted to at- 
tend them, are almost proverbial among 
the most enlightened of the facalty. 

They well know that pareots, who 
are mourning over the loss of their in- 
fants, might have had, with proper man- 
agement, the unspeakable satisfaction 
of seeing them still in the domestic cir- 
cle, in the possession of vigorous health. 
Not a worse proof of the utter ineligi- 
bility of a nurse can be given than her 
partiality for sleeping potions, such es 
Godfrey’s cordial, &c.; none of which 
should ever be administered, especially 
to a child, without the best advice ; but 
the nurse is idle, or busy, and the child 
must sleep: hence stupor, insensibility, 
indisposition to move, obst visce- 
ra, convulsions, and death. 

I recollect lately to have read, in the 
news of the day, of an infant that slept 
his last sleep by an over-dose of thir 
sleeping stuff, as it is called by the sis- 
terhood. 

Children are never, perhaps, in such 
great danger of swallowing their last 
dose, and taking their final doze, in con- 
sequence of this pratice, as during the 
time of dentition, a process which is 
necessarily attended with febrile symp- 
toms, restlessness, &c.; and the nurse, 
with a view of inducing temporary re- 
pose, gives opiates, which, if not imme- 
diately fatal, es in the instance before 
alluded to, are, nevertheless frequently 
productive of disorders of the most 
alarming oatare, and invariably check 
those evacuations which nature has for 
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a salutary purpose instituted, and which, 
when moderate, ought to be encouraged. 

Instead, therefore, of giving narcotics 
to children cutting their teeth, it is 
strenuously recommended to have the 
tumid gums divided with a lancet, on a 
line with the basis of the tooth; an ope- 
Yation at once safe and not attended 
with pain; and, if done in time, by 
removing the cause of the complaint, all 
the symptoms will disappear of them- 
selves. 

Instead of giving preparations of 
opium, it will be found, in the majority 
of cases, better to administer calomel in 
minute doses, which is well known to 
possess peculiar efficacy io promoting 
absorption in these parts. J know not 
that I can set the advantages of this 
method in a stronger light than by re- 
lating the following circumstance, which 
I state from indubitable authority. 

A lady, whose bhusband’s residence 
was at oneof our settlements abroad, 
where the best medical assistance was 
not to be procured, had lost several 
children by dentition. At length, she 
determined to visit Eagland with her 
only surviving child, and consult a sur- 
geon of eminence on the subject. By 
the method before recommended, her 
child’s life was preserved; and, after 
being taught by the surgeon how to di- 
vide the gum, if needed, in future, the 
happy parent returned home. Some 
years had elapsed when the lady wrote 
to her friend, that she attributed the ex- 
istence of all her three children to this 
apparently trifling, but really important 
operation. Cuarves Severn. 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


As a proof that no expense is spared 
io our endeavours to perpetuate the re- 
spectability and importance of our 
pages, (New Montury Magazine, ] 
by presenting to the public communica- 
tions of the very first order, we beg to 
announce our intention of giving this 
year a Premium of ONE HUN- 
DRED GUINEAS, which will be 
paid by Mr. Colburn, for the best Es- 
say, “On English Literature during the 
18th and 19th Centuries.” We pro- 
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pose that the Work shall be written on 
a plan somewhat similar to that of the 
“ Tableau de la Litterature Frangaise 
pendant le Dix-Huitiéme Siécle ;” and 
that the Candidates should deliver their 
Essays on or before the 3ist of No- 
vember next. The Prize to be ad- 
judged by a Council, the constitution 
of which, with other particulars, will be 
made known in our next Number. In 
the mean time, we pledge ourselves it 
shall be so formed as to insure the strict- 
est and most satisfactory impartiality. 
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CARNIVOROUS HORSE. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

ste, 

A geatleman in the neighbourhood 
of Burntisland has completely succeed- 
ed in taming a seal: its singularities 
daily continue to attract the curiosity of 
strangers. It appears to possess all the 
sagacity of the dog, lives in its master’s 
house, and eats from his hand: he u- 
sually takes it away with him in his fish- 
ing excursions, upon which occasion it 
affords no small eatertainment. When 
thrown into the water, it will follow for 
miles the track of the boat; and, al- 
though thrust back by the oars, it never 
relinquishes its purpose. Indeed it 
struggles so hard to regain its seat, that 
one would imagine its fondness for its 
master had entirely overcome the natu- 
ral predilection for its native element.— 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 

The above paragraph corroborates 
the account of a Newfoundland dog 
having suckled two young seals, which 
fact (from a gentleman of the strictest 
veracity, the owner of the dog.) was 
sent to the Editor of the Monthly Ma- 
gazine by the writer. When mention- 
ed to some persons, who seem to con- 
sider animals as mere machines, incapa- 
ble of imbibing new habits, an incredu- 
lous expression of countenance has 
mortified the relater; and another in- 
stance was so questioned, that it was 
quite suppressed, till corroborated by 
a similar case, so notorious as to enforce 
belief. 

Five-and-thirty years ago the writer 
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frequently saw a young hotsé, which. 
pteterred roasted or boiled meat to grass 
and corn. His dam was killed by an 
unfortunate accident, when the foal was 
five weeks old : he was fed by the dairy- 
maid with cow’s milk, and soon famit- 
iarly followed her to the kitchén. He 
began to gnaw bones in tere playful- 
ness, but his carnivofous taste was not 
suspected, till the remains of a piece of 
roast-beef, set to cool in the pantry -win- 
dow, was carried away. Nobody tm- 
puted the theft to the colt; and the 
housekeeper, determined to convict the 
pilferer, watched while another bit of 
meat was left in the same spot from 
whence the beef was taken. Shesoon 
saw the colt stretch his fore feet up, till 
they rested on the outside of the window, 
take out the fragment, and gallop to a 
wood at some distance. She after- 
wards offered him slices of beef, mutton, 
veal, or lamb, which he accepted like a 
dog : he did not like pork, but all kinds 
of fowl or game were highly agreeable 
to him. 

To confirm this statement by parallel 
évidence, permit me to remind your 
readers, that in different part’ of India 
the horses in an eacampment are served 
with boiled sheep’s heads, a3 a mets 
more nutritive than grain, when they 
have apy extraordinary fatigue to un- 
dergo. May not the whole account 
admit of practical application? When 
grain and fodder are scarce, the worst 
cattle might bekilled, and boiled into 
strong sop, cutting the flesh small, 
among straw, hay, or other vegetable 
provender. During scarcity the cattle 
of Iceland go to the shores, and feed on 
fish. B.G. 

TOBACCO. 


The Marrow of Compliment (Lon- 
don 1654.) contains the following song 
in Praise of Tobacco :— 


Mach meat doth gluttony procure, 
To feed men fat as swine ; 

But he’s a fragal man indeed 
That with & teaf can dine. 

He needs no napkin for his hands, 
His fingers’ ends to wipe, 

‘Phat hath his kitchen ina box, 

“ic roast-meat in a pipe. 
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SPARTAN OATH. 

The following is a carious specimen 
of the laconic manner in which state 
business was despatched among the 
Spartans (translated from the Latin) :—+ 
‘“* We that are as ood as youdo con 
stitute you our king, and if you defend 
our liberties we will defend you ; if not, 
not.” 

IPIOCY. 

Oat laws give many singular prero- 
gatives to the king, and, among others, 
that of pocketing theincome of an idiot's 
estate, after providing the little that is 
necessary for his maintenance. What is 
the cohsequence? That jurors are di- 
rected to miscal the man a lunatic, who 
is really an idiot; and thus the Court 
of Chancery it tricked into confining 
persons, who night safely range at large. 
A great reform is wanted in the techni- 
cal phrases which define the various 
degrees of insanity ; and jurors should 
always state whether they deem coercion 
of the person, or mere sequestration o 
the estate, to be 4 sufficient remedy. 


NEW FIRE-PLACES. 


Dr. Arnott, directing his attention to 
the advantage of an equal temperature 
in rooms occupied by persons suffering 
under pulmonary complaints, has in- 
vented a new apparatus for attaining 
that object. It consists simply of a gla- 
sed metal frame or window, fitted to 
the chimney-piece, and placed before 
the fire, so as perfectly to cut off the 
communication between the room and 
the fire-place. The fire is fed with eir 
by a tube from without, and ventilation 
is effected by openings near the ceiling, 
either into the chimney or staircase. 
The inventor asserts that the benefits of 
this plan are, a nearly uniform temper- 
ature throughout the room, the total 
prevention of currents or drafts of air, 
the saving of fuel, the general raising of 
temperature in the house, and the ex- 
clusion ef smoke or dust. For such 
blessings he thinks we might bear the 
eyesore of looking at our fires through a 
window, and opening @ pene ovcasion- 
ally to admit the poker: not havieg 
seen the apparatus, we can only notice 
its pretensions without being able to say 
whether it will or willnot maintain them. 
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TWO 908 OF GatLOWwAY. 

The following remarkable instance of ani- 
xaal sagacity, occerred a short time ago: 
White one of the Datbeattie carriers was om 
his wey to Dumfries, he had occasion to stop 
at some hotses by thé road side, in the way 
Of bis business, leaving bis cart and horse 

the public road, aoder the protection 
a passe nger abd atrasty deg. Upon his 
retarn, he missed a led horse, belonging to a 
tleman io tbe neighbourhood, which he 
tied to the end of the cart, and likewise 
one of the female passengers. On inquiry he 
was informed, that daring his absence the 
femaie, who had been anxions to try thé 
mettle of the pony, had mounted It, and that 
the animal had set off at full speed. The 
carrier expressed much anxiety for the safety 
@f the young woman, at the same time he 
dast an expressive look at his dog. Oscar 
Observed his master’s eye, and aware of its 
meaning, instantly set off in pursuit of the 
oy, which he came up with soon after he 
passed the first toll-bar on the Dalbeattie 
Toad, when he made a sudden spring, seized 
the bridle, and beld theanimal fast. Severa 
people having observed the circdmstance, 
and the periloos situation of the girl, came to 
relieve her 3 Oscar, however, notwithstand- 
ing their repeated endeaveurs, would not 
vit his hold, and the pony was actually led 
into the stable with the dog, till such time as 
the carrier should arrive. Upon the carrier 
entering the stable, Oscar wagged his tail in 
token of satisfaction, and immediately re- 
Hnquished the bridle to his master. 


EXTRAORDINARY FUNGUS. 

A phenomenon which tends much to eluci- 
date the origin and nature of vegetable fun- 
guses, particularly of that x a termed 
mushroom, lately occurred to the observation 
of Sir Joseph Banks. Having a cask of 
wine rather too sweet for immediate use, he 
directed that it should be placed in a cellar, 
that the saccharine matter it contained might 
be more perfectly decomposed by age. At 
the end of three years, he directed his butler 
to ascertain the state of the wine, when, on 
attempting to open the cellar door, he could 
not effect it, in cousequence of some power- 
ful obstacle. The door was consequently 
cet down, when the cellar was found to be 
comptetely filled with a firm fungus vegetable 
production, 20 firn, that it was necessary to 
ase an axe for its removal! This appcared 
to have grown frem, or have been nourished 
by, the decomposed particles of the wine, 
the cash being empty, and carried up to the 
ceiling, where it was supported by the sur- 
face of the fungus. 

CAGBAGE VERSUS WINE. 
A Freoch Journal observes, that the cab- 
e is a sovereign remedy for curing intoxi- 
‘attion from wine, and that it has even the 
power of preventing its for we are inform- 


ed, that by eating a certain quantity of cab- 


bage before dinner, we may drink as much 
wine as we please, without experiencing 
any inconvenience. This property of the 
cabbage is menttoned by Aristotle and 
Theophrastus,who are of opinion that it pre- 
eeeds from the antipathy which the vine 
shews for the cabbage. If acabbage be 
plaoted neara vine, the [atter retires to as 
great a distance as possible, or perbaps dies. 
Heace it is conciaded, that the vine, ewing 
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to this avertion, allows itself td be overcome 
by the angie Be this as it may, the phe 
nomenon ie indisputable, and the recipe, 
which was declared to be ctitctual by the 
anciest Egyptiaos, isnow eniverslly adopt- 
ed ie Germany. ; 
Rew DYE. 
A chymist of Copenhagen has discovered 
a means of predecing a lively bli coteour 
for dyeing cloth. He gathers the tops of the 
oes when teady to flower, presscs the 
atce, mixes it with more er less water, and 
suffers the cloth to remain in itdutieg twenty- 
foer hours. He then dips it in spring water. 
The cloth may be either of wool, silk, cotton 
Or flax. By plunging the cloth thus tinged 
with yellow, inte a vessel of blee,a brilliant 
aod lasting green is obtained. 


SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 

The Nuremburgh Correspondent, of thé 
29th ult. gives the following as aathentic :--- 
‘¢ A hat-maker of Cassel, pamed Maalich, 
has discovered a method of manafacturing 
felt,s0 as to make it impenetrable to the 
stroke of the sabre in the hands of the strong- 
est cutirassier,and even to a mu:ket ball. The 
fact has been proved by numerous experi- 
ments. He offered to discover the secret tb 
our governinent for a snitable recompence 3 
bat no attention was paid to it. A report of 
this invention, however, reached St. Petcts- 
bargh, and Mr. Maulich was invited to pre- 
sent himself to the Emperor of Russia, at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The Russian generals be- 
ing satisfied of the truth of his assertions, he 
has been invited to ¢stablish In Russia a 
manufactory of this felt, upon tke most libe- 
ral terms.” 


GROWTH OF VEGETABLES. 

M. du Petit Thouars some time since exhi- 
bited to the Royal Academy of France an 
onion which weighed 3 Ibs. 7 0z. and was 19 
inches in circumference. Dr. Desagauliers, 
in calculating the ratio of the growth of a 
turnip and its seed, found that the Poot was 
438 thousand times as heavy as the seed : 
euneeanently that during its growth it had 
gained in every minute seven times the 
weight of the seed. Applying the same 
calculation to the weight of the onion, M. du 
Petit Thouars found that in every minete it 
had gained only thrice the weight of its sced. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 

Several accounts of useful inventions have 
appeared in the French publications relative 
to the Artsand Sciences s among others the 
following :~--a method of separating the hair 
from the rabbit down, and thus rendering the 
latter equal to the finest beaver for the man- 
ufaeture of hats, the dowo being more sus- 
ceptible of the dye when unmixed with the 
hair, which has hitherto given a coarse ap- 

earance to even the best hats in which ra 
it down has been mixed with the beaver ; 
aod a plan of silvering looking-glasses, which 
effectually secures the silver from damp or 
mildew. This plan has been fairly tried, and 
a looking-glase placed in water fer eight 
days, sustained no kind of damage. 
TYPHUS PEVER CURED BY MUSTARD. 

Dr. Joha Bingham, of Leixlip, has pub- 
lished in the Irish papers, the following, asa 
successful mode of treating the mal:gnant 
fever now so prevalent in that country. He 
observes, that his own experience of its etli- 
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cacy enableshim to promulgate it with con- 
ence. The remedy, in fact, consists in 
the exhibition of mustard. ‘From the fa- 
vourable effect,” says Dr. B. “‘ L have in- 
variably found it to predace on the patient, 
i place a great reliance on it, especially 
when administered in the early stage of the 
complaint; by giving the patient, if an 
adult, a tea-spoonful, or two drachms, of 
common mustard, mixed in a tambler of tepid 
water, which in less than half an hour will 
roduce a gentle, free, and salutary vomit- 
ing, merely disbarthening the stomach of its 
contents; and during its operation I give 
the patient about a quart of tepid water, as 
in the ordinary vomits. Immediately 
en the mustard being taken into the stomach, 
it prodaces a glow of warmth which pervades 
the entire system, oy Syed with a singular 
sensation scarcely to be described, unless by 
the patients who have used it, that soon 
changes the skin from that hot dry, and not 
comfortable feeling always to be met with in 
incipiect fever, into a soft, moist, and cold 
state, which is sacceeded by a gentle perspi- 
ration, and the re-establishment of the func- 
tions of the digestive organs. 
hours after the stomach has been emptied in 
the above manner, I give the patient (if full 
grown) four grains of calomel; and in the 
‘course of two hours after the administering 
ofthe calomel, I give a gentle saline Pee. 
tive. With this prompt treatment, I have, 
in the majority of cases where the patients 
made application to me, during the first two 
or three days of their complaining, rescued 
them from a complaint setting in with all its 
raph pera features; and in the few instances 
in which I have not suppressed the epidemic 
in this way, [have found, that having re- 
course to mustard, with other auxiliaries, in 
the future stages of the complaint, enables 
me almost invariably to announce the certain 
recovery of the patient.” 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

As matter of record and literary curiosity, 
we sabjoin a list of the numbers purchased 
on the last day ofevery month, by the first 
bookselling establishment in Paternoster- 
row, and perhaps in the world, for distribu: 
tion among their retail correspondents. It 
serves to shew the proportion of general sale ; 
and it must surprise foreigners to learn, that 
this is the consumption of only one (tho’ the 


chief) of the many wholesale establishments - 


who send monthly parcels to cvery- part of 
the world :-— 

650 Monthly Magazine. 

550 Gentleman’s Magazine. —, 

450 Monthly Review. 

350 Sporting Magazine. 

300 British Critic. 

300 European Magazine. 

$00 Ladies’ Magazine. 

275 New Monthly Magazinc. 

225 London Medical Journal. 

200 Eclectic Review. 

175 Thomson’s Annals. 

175 Medical Repository. 

350 Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

125 Philosophical Magazine. 

125 Repertory. 

125 “Ackerman’s Repository. 

73 Literary Panorama. 
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These numbers, as the regular monthly com- 
sumption of one wholesale bouse, will “pe 
the more extraordinary when we state, that, 
on the decease of the late M. Millin at Paris, 
we discovered that the total monthly sale of 
the Annales Ency igues, the best journal 
in France, did not exceed 350 copies; and 
that that of the new Journal de Savans,set u 
by the Bourbon party, did not exceed 
copies,---a fourth of each being sold in Great 
Britain. 

NEW WORKS. 


A vew Poem, from the pen of Lord Byron, 
it is said, has been sent to Engiand. 

Another series of Tales of My Landlord, 
will also, it is said, shortly appear. 

The Rev. Georee Crasseg has near} 
ready for publication a new work, entitl 
Tales of the Hall. Ao erroneous report has 
gone forth respecting the purchase gear & 
the fact is, Mr. Crabbe has disposed of the 
entire copyright of all bis works, including 
this new poem, for the sum of 3,000I. 

Mr. Montgomery is preparing a new vol- 
ume for the press, under the title of Green- 
land and other Poems, 

To the Press and may shortly be expected : 

The Young Arthur, or the Child of Myste- 
ry,a Metrical romance. By C. Dispew. 

A Voyage up to the Persian Gulph, and a 
Journey over land from [ndia to England, in 
1817; containing an account of Arabia Fe- 
liz, Arabia Deserts, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Babylon, Bagdad, Koordestan, Armenia, 
Asia Minor, &c. &c. illustrated by Plates. 

Wittiam Henpe, Esq. of the Madras 
ilitary Establishment. 

Decision, a Tale, by the Author of Correc- 
tion, in Svols. 

Specimens of Irish Eloquence, now first 
arranged and collected, with Biographical 
Notices and a Preface, by C. Patrurps. esq. 

Homso.ot's Personal Narrative of Trav- 
els to the Equinoctial Regions. vol. 4. 

The new volume of Sermons, by Dr. 
Chalmers, of Glaszow, is expected to appear 
in the course of February. 

Mr. John Power, surgeon and accoucheur, 
has in the press, a Treatise on Midwifery, 
developing a new principle, by which, it is 
said, labour ts shortened, and the suffcriugs 
of the patient alleviated. 

A novel will appear ina few days,entitled, 
Mondouro; by a lady of high rank. 

The Authoress, a tale, by the author of 
“ Rachel,” will be published this month, 

A novel is announced, called, the ek ta 
ing Beauty, and the Beauty without In- 
trigue. 

TheBlack Robber, a remance, $ vis.---Em- 
ily, or the Wife’s First Error, by Eliaabeth 
Bennet, 4 vols.---The Express, a novel, by 
Frances D’ Aubigne, 3 vols. 

Civilization ; or, the Indian Chief and 
British Pastor. $ vols. 

Edward Wortley, and the Exile of Scot- 
land. 8 vols. 12mo. 

Coquetry, a novel, 3 vols. 19mo. 

The Life and Adventures of Antar, a cele- 
brated Bedoween chief, warrior, and poet, 
who flourished a few years prior to the Ma- 
hommedan era: now first translated from the 
Original Arabic, by Terrick Hamilton, esq. 

Tie Charms of Dandyism, or Living in 
Style ; by Olivia Moreland, chief of the Fe- 
male Dandies: edited by Capt.Ashe. 3 vols. 
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POETRY. 


Eee 
From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 


A CHURCH-YARD DREAM. 


1. 
Af ETHOUGHT that in a Burial-ground 
One still, sad vernal day, 
Upon a little daisied mound 
I in a slumber lay; 
While faintly through my dream I heard 
The hymning of that holy Bird, 
Who with more gushing sweetness sings 
The higher up in Heaven float his unwearied wings! 
In that my mournfal reverie, 
Sach song of heavenly birth 
The voice seemed of a Soul set free 
From this imprisoning Earth ; 
Higher and higher still it soared, 
A thrilling rapture that adored, 
Till vanished song and singer blest 
In the blue depths of everlasting rest. 
3. 
Jast then, 2 Child, in sportive giee, 
Came gliding o’er the graves, 
Like alone bird that on the sea 
Floats dallying with the waves ; 
Upon the lovely flowers awhile 
She poured the beauty of her smile, 
Then laid her bright cheek on the sod, 
And, overpowered with joy, slept in the eye of God. 
The flowers that shine all round her bead 
May well be breathing sweet, 
For flowers are they that Spring hath shed 
To deck her winding-sheet ; 
And well the tenderest gleams may [all 
Of sunshine on that hillock smal! 
On which she sleeps, for they have smiled 
O’er the predestined grave of that unconscious Child. 
5. 
In bridal garments, white as snew, 
A solitary Maid 
Doth meekly bring a sunny glow 
Into that solemn shade. 
A Charch-yard seems a joyful place 
In the visit of so sweet a facc,— 
A soul is in that deep blue eye 
Too good to live on earth—too beautiful to die. 
6. 
Bat Death behind a marble Tomb 
Looks out upon his prey, 
Aud smiles to know that heavenly bloom 
Is yet of earthly clay, 
Far off I hear a wailing wide, 
And, while I gaze upon that Bride, 
A silent Wraith before me stands, 
And points unto a grave with cold, pale, clasped 


¢ 


hands. 
vi 
A Matron beautiful and bright, 
As is the silver Moon, 


Whose lustre tames the sparkling light 
Of the starry eyes of June, 


Is shining o'er the Chureh-yard lone,— 
While circling her as in a zone, 
Delighted danee five Cherubs fair, 


And tsb their native urn shake wide their golden 
tr 
8. 


O Children they are holy things, 

In sight of Earth and Heaven ! 

An Angel shields with guardian wings, 

The home where they are given. 

Strong power there is in children’s tears, 

And stronger in their lisped prayers— 

But the vulture stoups down from above, 

And, ae her orphan brood, bears off the Parent. 


ve. 
9. 

The young—the youthful—the mature, 
Have smiled and al! past by, 
As if nought lovely could endure 
Beneath the envious sky ; 
While bowed with age and age’s woes, 
Still near—yet still far off the close 
Of weary life, yon aged Crone 
Can scarce with blind eyes find her Husband's 

funeral stone. 10 


All dead the joyous, bright, and free, 

To whom this life was dear !— 

The green leaves shivered from the tree 

And dangling left the sere ! 

O dim wild world !—bat from the sky 

Down came the glad Lark waveringly, 

And, startled by his liquid mirth, 

I rose to walk in Faith the darkling peths of Earth. 


crease 


THE ELEMENTS. 
From Burger. 


] TEACH a lofty lore—attend ! 

Four Elements in marriage blend, 

In marriage blend, like man and wife, 
One body, fraught with love and life. 
"rhus spake the God of Love—Let Air, 
Earth, Fire, and Water be-—-They were. 


Yo Fire's bright fount, the Sun, ‘tis given 
To bufn amid the decp blue heaven. 

He scatters warmth, bids daylight shine— 
He ripens grain, and fruit, and wine ; 
For all life’s juices makes away, 

And gives its pulse a quicker play. 


He wraps the Moon in quiet splendour, 
And bids the circling stars attend her. 
What holds a light to those,who stray? 
What leads the ship her ocean way 

For thousand thousand miles afar ? 
Sun, Moon, and many a lovely star. 


The Air enfolds this earthly ball, 

Wafts here and there, wafts over all. 
From God's own mouth, that breath of life 
Through all creation circles rife, 

No darksome cave its search deceives, 
And e’en the worm's close lungs it heaves. 


Through wood and field the Water flows; 
Its thousand arms the world enclose, 

Like God's pervading breath, it presses 
Through earth's embowcelled deep recesses ; 
In quick decay would nature sink, 

Without that life-spring whence to drink. 
Earth’s Maker, when he hailed her bride, 
To her a triple spouse affied, 

Water and air embraced her first; 

Her kindly warmth the sunbeams nurted ; | 
And thus her lap each hour supplies 

A brood of varied forms apd dyes. 

To her full breast that brood she presscs 
With mother’s joy, with soft caresses ; 

She is the kindest mother, she, 

Early and late she suckles free ; 

No infant which her lap hath borne 

Goes from that nursing lap forlorn. 


Look here and there—-beneath~above— 
The Elements unite in lpve. 

The giow of heaven giads their unien, 

And each with each holds sweet communion 3 
Sprung from an impulse such as this, 
‘Thou, Man, art born through love for bliss. 
Now prove thyself, now tell me > 

Does Love, life’s spring, inflame daly 2 
Say, does thy sunlike mind leek down, 
IHuming country, home, and town ? 

Does Love inflame thy heart with light, 

As heaven's high tapers gild the night? 

Thy tuneful tongue—does it too bear 

In Nature’s harmonies a share ? 

Thine accents and thy song—are these 
Love's echo from a heart at case? 

Do peace, joy, blessing, round thee play, 
Like shower of spring, and breeze of May ? 
And hold'st theu sacred from a breach 

The band that knits us each to cach ? 
Succour'st a fellow-creature's need 

With thine own drink, with thine own bread ? 
And bidd’st his naked limbs recline 

In linen and in cjoth of thine ? - 


‘Thou ! heedlese of thy brother-men ! 
‘Thou, bastard, thou ! what art thou then ? 
‘en wert thou beaateous, rich, and bold, 
Wise as that wisest king of old, 

F ‘en hadst thou, with an angel's tongue, 
Warmly declaimed and sweetly sung— 
Thou, bastard ! loveless among men, 
Without sweet Love what art thou then ? 
‘Thy heart is but a lifeless mass ; 

Thou art an empty sounding brass ; 

The hollow jingling ofa bell ; 

And of a wave the turbid swell. 


commana: 


A SPEECH, 


TO THE TUNE OF THE EMERALD ISLE, 
Delivered at the Dublin Dilettanti Seciety, Jan. 1419. 


I. A 
PPSRERE came with his speech, “the young giory 
of Erin.” 
His robe, thin with years, was fast fading away; 
Oh once it was black, as it mocked at repairing, 
Though now, like the rein-deer’s, it shifted to gray; 
Ne stood on the shore, like a bird of the ocean, 
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With an emigrant’s hope, and an exile’s devotiom, 
And thrice, with the air of a patriot in motion, 

He spoke—to the tune of the Emerald Isle ! 

it. 

Seene of my hirth—lovely city of Sligo, 

Young cradle where genius hath rocked me to fame, 
Your glories are gone—you are going—and I go, 

As naked and wild from your shores as Icame ! 
Never agnin, in convivial heurs, 
Shall my bold tongue embedy the orater's powers, 
While in goblets are emblem’d the sweets and the 

sours, 
That visit the vales of the Emerald Isle. 


. A. 

Where is my cabin-door, fast by the wild weod ? 
And the patriot harp, that enlivened the seene ? 
And where is John Finlay,the friend of my childhood: 
And the Catholic Board so deserted and green 2 

Green, green is the Catholie coach of O’Connel ! 
And green the thin robe of Zmeas M*Donne!} ! 
And green is our Hay, they are all, every one ill, 
For gone is the pride of the Emerald Isle! 
Iv. 
Land of my sires! shall I dine jn Dun-Edin? 
Shall I sing to the scorners, who scoffed at thy son ? 
No !|—Blackwood and Jeffrey alone jet them feed on 
Their haggis,cat cakes,er whate'er they've agreed on, 
And of the young glory of Erin make fan ! 
Ah! once there were moments,and I spoke in Kerry 
then— 
And Hone bought my speeches—my young heart 
was merry then— 

And my monody blithely I measured for Sheridan, 
And poured “ the Lament of the Emerald ble !** 
v. 

Sad, sad is my heart—I am sore discontinted, 
While Cobbet and Cox in a transport can fice ! 
While Birkbeck by Jeffrey is praised and is printed, 
And builds his high home in the boughs of a tree ! 
But bright days shall come, and dispel this dull 
tedium ; 
Lady Morgan and I shail employ our own idiom, 
And Sir Charice, who knows, through her ladyship’s 
medium, oe 
The feeling and taste of the Emerald Isle !— 
VI. 
Free spirits, we fly to the fair land of freedom, 
We'll make our barps heard o’er the roll of the 
waves, 
Cast our robes to the winds—we no longer shall need 
‘em— ; 
And smile at the eustom and costume of slaves ! 
And Owen shall give us a new constitution, 
And Bentham a dozen! and then we can chuse ene 
And if, on the way, we by secident lose one, 
We're sure of another, my Emerald Lisle ! 


Vir. 
And Cartwright shal! join us, that patriot hoary, 
With his brother reformers, Hunt, Hazlitt, and 
Hone, 
And Hobhouse, the attic of Rue St. Honore, 
The friend of Lord Byron, (a friend of my own.) 
Yet should fame pass away with all chance of pro- 
motion, 
Still, still shall my heart, like a wave of the ocean, 
Sigh sad to the moon in pathetic devotion, 
And break on the shore ofmy Emerald Isle. 
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From the European Magazine. 


RELICS OF POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


. [SY THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA.] — 


‘BOUT twenty years ago, a small 
party, possessed by what is now 
called the spirit of exploring, arrived to 
spend a week at Park-gate—not the ce- 
lebrated place of embarkation well 
known to Irish travellers, but an ob- 
scure spot chosen for the accommo- 
dation of sea-bathers in the West of 
Scotland. There this fine name is given 
to a cluster of white buts on the eastern 
edge ofa broad bay walled almost round 
with a natural parapet of rocks, broken 
here and there into columns linked to- 
gether by garlands of sea-weed, scme- 
times tufted round their tops like the 
most elegant Coriathian capitals. Above 
this parapet rose another wall of moun- 
tains covered with the dark heath pecu- 
liar to Galloway, except where a few 
_ bunches of gold-blossomed broom hung 
like tassels among their brown drapery. 
Through the only chasm among these 
Mountains might be seen the brilliant 


expanse of the Irish Channel and the. 


outliae of the English coast, as if 
sketched with a:silver pencil on the 
edge of the blue sky: In the centre 
of the bay itself, an isle covered with 
dwarf trees appeared as if a green pavil- 
ion had been raised by magic in a lake 
of diamonds. Such it seemed in the 
hight of a midsummer sin, as the party 
oframblers dismounted from their po- 
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nies,and demanded the best room con- 
tained in the largest white cottage, dis- 
tinguished by a slated root and two 
stone steps at the door, This party con- 
sisted of the - Provost. of K. a tall, 
active, military-looking man, with a 
hunter’s bag slung over bis sheulder ; 
the captain of a trading brig in his 
service, whose long voyages had stored 
him with the superstitions of all coun- 
tries; -and the kirk-oinister, whose 
father, as is not unusual with the Scotch 
priesthood, had been in that pastoral 
walk of life which still retains a few 
legends of our own, To these were 
added the Provost's confidential clerk, 
or amanuensis, a youth under twenty, 
who listened with a delighted and be- — 
lieving ear to his patron’s favourite 
romances, which were related with no 
small share of his ancestor Rob Roy 
M‘Greggor’s gallant spirit,mingled with 
some of the arch gravity peculiar to 
our English Gascony, ‘The sallies of 
Imagination which might have been ex- 
pected from such a party, were con- 
trolled and harmonized by the pre- 
sence of a lady from the vale of Dent, 
in the Gascony already mentioned. 
This lady, as the Provost's sister-in- 
law, and a wealthy widow of forty-five, 
“possessed authority enough to regulate 
the eccentric humours of her compa- 
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nions, and sufficient attraction to enli- 
ven them. She had the bright black 
eyes and short pert nose ascribed to the 
celebrated queen of ancient Egyptians ; 
and enough of olive-brown in her cheeks 
to suit, as she said herself, the queen of 
this gay troop of modern gipsies. 

The travellers had hardly begun their 
depredations ona table covered with 
kippered salmon and eggs,which strongly 
announced the vicinity of the poultry- 
yard to the peat-stack, before they were 
interrupted by that extraordinary cla- 
mour of dogs supposed by an ingenious 
French tourist to bea Scotch device for 
the purpose of expediting travellers’ 
horses. ‘The lady ran to the little case- 
ment, and the gentlemen, after a few 
compliments murmured among them- 
selvesto the curiosity ofthe sex, went 
out toask questions for their own amuse- 
inent. The chorus of dogs was presently 
improved by the sound of two ill-ma- 
naged bagpipes, a bad violin, and a 
drum which had been discarded from 
the Provost’s volunteer corps. These 
headed a procession composed of his 
waller, mole catcher, grieve or bailiff, 
and sundry cotters in blue jackets and 
new shoes ; for the apparel of Galloway- 
men differs from their more southern 
neighbours only in the unfrequency of 
the latter article, and the picturesque 
plaid and bonnet are seldom added. 
‘Two of the youngest, and probably 
the soberest of this groupe, supported a 
sunburaed youth in apparel which did 
marvellous credit to the glossy blue 
cloth of the town-tailor. Conscious of 
this credit, and of bis importance as a 
bridegroom, the wearer endeavoured to 
' assume an assured air which added ad- 
mirably to the comic effect of the pro- 
cession. Alter calling at all the public- 
‘houses on their route, and dancing as 
well as they could at the last, the 
groupe reached Park-gate, where the 
bride resided, and where, according to 
national courtesy, the elected husband 
came toclaim her. The Provost, with 
that joyous frankness which links the 
peasantry of Scotland to their masters 
more powerfully than solid bevefac- 

tions, immediately assumed his part in 
the festival, and entered the cot-house 
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with his sister, his secretary, and the 
kirk-minister. | Well aware that the 
Laird might be expected, the party 
within were arranged with more deco- 
rum than the bridegroom’s escort with- 
out. The three-legged stool, broad old 
kist or meal chest, and troops of poul- 
try, which usually occupy the little space 
of a Scotch cot-house, were on this day 
displaced to make room for two benches 
borrowed from Johony M‘Cune’s “pub- 
lic:’’ the wisps of wheat-straw,and bun- 
dies of dry furze, which bad been depo- 
sited as usual on the lath top of the 
cupboard bed whereon winter fuel is 
hoarded, were swept away into a darker 

lace, and only a few bunches of fresh 
breath blossoms peeped out as a kind 
of cornice. The old hat inserted intothe 
fourth square of the only window was 
also removed, and its place very well 
supplied by half-a-dozen curious faces 
striving to obtain a glance at the inte- 
rior. On the two borrowed benches 
were arranged half-e-dozen damsels, 
whose earnings at a neighbouring cot- 
ton-mill enabled them to appear on this 
occasion in white muslin or fine flowered 
calico, with hose and slippers which had 
been carefully put on under the nearest 
hedge ; in addition to the usual finery of 
Scotch maidens, a blue ribbon passed 
not ungracefully through their hair 
above the forehead. At the bead pf 
this bride-bench, in the place of hoe 
nour established by most ancieat cus- 
tom, sat the bride herself, distinguished 
by a cap, while two of her. eldest ac- 
quatatance broke a large cake over the 
heads of those who eatered; and the 
minister having forced his way through 
the crowd, obtained a vacant space 
about two feet square. in tbe ceatre 
of the cot-house. To his brief question 
whether any impediment could be al- 
leged, and equally brief injuaction re- 
specting their duties, the parties re- 
plied by two silent nods, and unitmg 
their hands without the gilt of a ring, 
received the final benediction. Having 
thus performed the simple ceremonial 


dictated by his memory or extempore 


inspiration, the mipister of the kirk 
of Scotland made a signal to the rosy 
piper, whose face shone through the 
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broken casement, and led the first dance 
with the bride, followed by the lady 
of Dent, who sprang from the three- 
legged stool brought for her accom- 
modation, and by leading the bride- 
groom down the dance, atoned to him 
for usurping his allotted post of bo- 
nour between the bride-bench and the 
wall. She gave his spouse a piece of 
silver coin as a substitute for the lucky 
stone, or “elfin arrow,” now scarce in 
Scotland ; but there was little doubt of 
the wedding’s prosperity, as a spae- 
wife both deaf and dumb had marked 
out their figures in chalk, and the 
‘winding-sheet for the husband had been 
duly spun. Untempted by the “ tea- 
dioner,” or substantial late breakfast 
designed for the bridal feast, the tra- 
vellers returned to their own tenement 
to discuss the many ceremonies by 
which popular superstition still deco- 
rates an event sanctified by the Kirk 
only with austere simplicity. 

«* ‘These superstitions,” said the good 
old Minister, “‘ are part of the poetical 
Instinct of human nature. We, in this 
age of reason, have been perhaps too 
busily employed in tearing them from 
a class of beings to whom mere reasonis 
not much use. Their harmless appeals 
to fairy ministers, and reliance on un- 
seen agents, spring not merely from 
idle curiosity, but from that unsatis- 
fied ambition in our minds which in- 
tlines us to seek a communion with 
higher beings, and is part of our finest 
priaciple. Since men will create an 
imaginary importance for themselves, I 
love to see them connect the inter- 
ference of their unknown friends with 
the sociab affections and simple inci- 
dents of domestic life. Let them give 
these affections and these incidents all 
the sanctity they: can by the help of 
supernatural agents. I wish the days 
could return when men were persuaded 
that a witness sat in every tree, and the 
spirit of human feeling in every bird.” 

“ It would not be very advantageous 
to quote Dr. Johnson in Scotland,” said 
the fair Widow, “else I could remind 
you that even Aehas said nothing would 
be so tiresome as to live by mere reason. 
‘When I was as young in matrimony 
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as pretty Elspy in the cot-house below, 
the Provost's brother tried to make 
me find a reason for every thing, 
but he soon found I had too many. 
Yet after all, how very little that we 
do, think, or wish to have, would bear 
reasoning!—What can we call the 
every-day ceremonies of our gilt-cards, 
our visits of etiquette, and formal pa- 
rade, but superstitions of a kind not 
uite so cheap and diverting as those of 
Hallowe'en and St. John’s Eve.” 

Proud of this encouragement from 
his aunt, the young clerk ventured to 
add, “ The superstitions of vanity have 
no end to their varieties, but the super- 
stition of affectionate hearts seems to 
have been alike in all ages, and the 
ceremonies it bas created differ very 
little. The Indian Cugid’s bow of 
sugar-cane and his five arrows are 
the same as his Greek cousin’s. ‘The 
chief of the South Sea isles carrying his 
sick child to the houses of his idols, 
and praying all night by their conse- 
crated stones, shews the same progress 
in humanity and reason as the Hin- 
doos strewing fresh flowers and pour- 
ing oil on the stone of their benevo- 
lent Maha Deva, and covering it with 
new-shorn wool. Do not both remind 
us of the sacrifices offered to the ge- 
nius of guardian angel of a Roman 
with wine and fragrant odours !—and 
even of the Hebrew altar of incense 
and libations 2?” 

“You might trace such similtudcs 
much farther,” rejoined the Clergy- 
man :—** What can more resemble our 
relics of popular superstition than the 
barley-cake and gifts distributed at an 
ancient Roman’s wedding, and the 
lamentations or outcries made to 
awaken him if possible during the first 
seven days afterhis death? Our cot- 
tagers still preserve the custom of re- 
ceiving the last breath of a dying re- 
lative from his lips, and the nearest 
of his kindred commit his head to the 
earth, as we find among the politest 
nations of the continent was once their 
custom. The halfpenny put into the 
dead man’s mouth, the funeral feast 
given to the poor, and the wailing 
of hired mourners, have been recorded 
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in all annals of our northern ancestors 
and neighbours—from Norway even to 
the Appennines, From the E<qui- 
maux of Batfin’s Bay to the point of 
Cape Horn, from the Calmuc Tartars 
tothe Tonga Islanders, we cannot find 
either colony or nation that bas not de- 
vised some poetical circumstance or 
so ne inysterious mode of divination to 
digaify their choice in love or marriaze. 
The business of fortune-telling is as old 
as the world, and the mischievous ser- 
pent himself seems to have begun his 
operations io Eden by telling our grand- 
mother Eve her fortune.” 

““When I sailed to Aleppo,” said 
the Captain, now perceiving an ave- 
nue lor himself into the conversation, 
“TT bought of an Armenian Jew, in 
exchange for some of my merchandise, 
a most strange book, which had been 
compiled from the works of the Rabbis 
about 200 years, and J brought it with 
me here, Doctor, as an addition to your 
library. But with respect to your opi- 
nion of superstition, I should rather 
call it the pleasure of human nature 
in what relates to the merry occasions 
of lite, such as we have seen to-day. 
And one must own there is something 
plausible enough in the devices men 
have found to give consequence to 
trifle. When I was at Japan, the 
people shewed me several hot springs, 
which, as they assured me, were pur- 
gatories for certain classes of men. 
Deceitful brewers were supposed to 
lodge at the bottom of the muddiest ; 
bad cooks under those that frothed 
highest; and quarrelsome wives in 
one that made an incessant noise.* 
They offered me a slice of a green 
serpent with a flat head and sharp teeth, 
which they professed would infallibly 
make me witty and brave ; but I chose 
rather to digest the affront than the tal- 
isman. In one their temples I found 
a piece of mirror, which they thought 
an emb‘em of the deity, and endeavour- 
ed to propitiate by striking a bell three 
times. I also saw gilt paper lighted 
every evening before the sea-god, and 
comedies acted in the street for his di- 
version; but the witches’ stool was the 


* Vide Kempfer’s History of Japan. 
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most fantastical torture ever devised ; 
and I added itto the long list of pro- 
visions [ have found for such creatures 
in every land my anchor has touched.” 
“ Who,” rejoined the Calvinist, “has 
not heard of the ill-luck betiding Fri- 
day, the doleful omen brought by a 
raven or a solitary dove alighting on a 
house to the left side of the spectator ? 
This Rabbinical book, which you have 
brought me, gives farther testimony on 
this subject.—' We shall find,’ says the 
author, ‘seven kinds of Diviners forbid- 
den among the Hebrews, not because 
there were no other, but because they 
were the most usual, 1, An observer 
of times—2. An inchanter—3. A witch 
—4. A charmer—5,. A consulter with 
familiar spirits—6. A wizard—7. A 
necromancer. To these we may add 
an eighth, Consulting with the staff: 
and a nioth out of Kzek.ch.21. A 
consulter with entrails.—The first 1s a 
star-pazer: and his name saith Aben 
Ezra, is derived from Gnanan, a cloud. 
When he observes the stars or clouds, 
he stands with his face eastward, his 
back westward, his right band towards 
the south, and his left hand towards the 
north: else I find no reason why the 
Hebrews should term the eastern the 
fore part of the world, and the western 
the back ; the south part I2amin or the 
right hand, and the north part Shemol 
or the left. He is Menactesch, ore 
soothsayer, say the Rabbines, who, 
because a morsel of bread falleth out of 
bis mouth, or his staff out of his hand, 
ora crow hath cawed unto him, or a 
goat passed him, or a serpent was on 
his right haud or a fox on his left, will 
say, “ Do not this or that to-day.” A 
witch or juggler is called Mecascheph, 
a complexion-maker, a compounder of 
medicine, an artisan who makes men 
and women's faces with paint. The 
fourth is Chober, a charmer. The 
Hebrew word signifieth league and 
association, either from the fellowship 
such persons have with Satan, or, as 
Bodinus thinketh, because such kind 
have frequent meetings wherein they 
dance and make merry together. On- 
kelos translates such acharmer Raten, 
a mutterer, and Maimon, cap. 11. de- 
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scribes him thus—‘ Hee is a charmer 
who speaketh words of a strange lan- 
guage and without sense ; and thinketh 
that if one say so or so to a scorpion, it 
capnot hurt a man; and he that saith 
so or so to a man, he cannot be burt. 
Likewise he that whispereth over a 
wound, or readeth a verse out of the 
Bible over a sleeping infant that he 
mmay not be frighted, isa charmer, be- 
cause he makes the words of the scrip- 
ture medicine for the body, whereas 
they are medicine for the soul. Ot such 
sort was that whereot Bodinus speaketh 
—Thata child by reciting a certain 
verse hinderea a woman that she could 
net make her butter: but by reciting 
the same verse backward, he made her 
butter come presently. The fifth is 
Schoel Ob,* a consulter with Ob, or 
familiar spirits, Ob properly signifies a 
Bottle, aud is applied in divers places to 
Magicians, because they speak with a 
solt and hollow voice as out of a bottle. 
The sixth, Liddegnoni, 's translated by 
tbe Greeks a cunning man; and the 
Rabbis say, that when such men pro- 
phecied they held between their teeth 
the bone of a beast which resembled 
amano. Profane history mentioneth 
divinations of the like kind, inasmuch 
as the magicians ate portions of the ani- 
mals used in augury, thinking that bya 
kind of metemsychosis, tbe souls of 
such animals would be conveyed into 
themselves, and enable them to pro- 
pbecy. To the name of the seventh, 
“Doresch el hammethim, the Greek 
answers word for word, a necromancer, 
or enquirer of the dead. Not that we 
may suppose witches can raise or dis- 
turb the souls or bodies of the dead, 
though they may bring Satan or their 
familiar demons in that semblance. 
Of the eighth, a congulter with his staff, 
Jerome saith the manner of divination 
was this—lIf the doubt were between 
two or three cities which should be 
assaulted first, they wrote the names 
of the cities upon certain staves or 
arrows, which being shook in a quiver 
together, the first that was puiled out 
determined the city. Or the consulter 
measured his staff by spans, or by the 
length of his finger, saying as he mea- 


* Vide Chrysostom, Tertullian, and Augustine. 
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sured, ‘I will go—T will not go—I will 
act—I will not act ;) and according to 
the words that fell out with the last 
span, it was determined. The ninth was 
Roc Baccabed, a diviner by entrails— 
a practice generally received among the 
heathens, especially regarding the liver.” 

The young clerk eagerly interposed 
to mention the sorceries of liver-eaters, 
so much feared by the Hindoos, and 
added—* I doubt not that a very plea- 
sant parallel might be drawn if any one 
bad time and science enough to exhibit 
on one large sheet of paper, a list of all 
the popular superstitions known to us 
in every country yet discovered. The 
American feast of the dead, the Obi 
of the West Indies, and the incanta- 
tions of Lapland, all betray the same 
origin as the gayer and more elegant 
sorceries of Persia and Peru. Perhaps 
in the time-taper, the bow! floating in a 
brass dish to measure hours, and the 
three trees planted as a marriage -bower 
by the Hindoos, we may see no slight 
resemblance to the sacred candle burned 
by our Yorkshire maidens on the eve of 
St. Agnes, the ring and plum-posset of 
St. Mark’s vigil, and the dear bawthorns 
of our ballad-singing shepherds. 

The Provost, stretching himself at 
his ease on the wooden settle or sofa of 
the hearth-place, replied, “ Among all 
your nine diviners, I shouldhave chosen 
Ob, for the inspiration of the bottle ne- 
ver fai!s, As for your reasons, you have 
used them as men usually do, only to 
justify what you like best; but as 
we have been all day too merry to be 
wise, let us excuse our own by telling 
all the old-fashioned follies we know. 
I reserve my tale to the last, as [ intend 
itto be the most magnificent, and be- 
cause, like the Chieftain M‘Ivor, I have 
not got it ready.” 

“ Prepare the best in your etock,” 
said the Lady of Dent, “ provided it 
does not relate to your gold mine at 
Dunduffle, or the castle of Robert de 
Romevile, built before Miss Mac- 
Jupiter’s poetical name was translated 
into English. I mean to parrate all the 
fibs concerning both.” The audience 
gave a gallant assent, and the Lady’s 
history began, taking due ee of 


her five companions - --- 
(To-be continued.) 
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A BEDOUEBN ROMANCE. TRANSLATED FROM THE ARABIC. 


We hasten to give some account of this remarkable work, which, as far as our knowledge consists, may be 
eonsidered in many points as thoroughly unique in European literature. We no doubt possess many 
Eastern Tales, supernatural and romantic narratives, in which all the metaphor and glow of oriental ~ 
style is employed in adorning fictions of unbounded splendour and fancy. These place before our em- 
chanted senses the manners and customs of Asia ;-rbut they are chiefly the manners and customs of 
palaces and mighty sovereigns. Thcy are derived too from the pens of Turkish or Persian poets, whe 
gild every object with the brilliancy oftheir own imagination ; and, except perhaps in the Koran itself, 
we might say, that previous to the perusal of Antar, we were ill informed of the peculiar habits of ancient 
Arabia,—of that shepherd people whose charactcristies were but one stage removed frem these in the 
first recorded history of associated man. 

Jn offering these observations, we speak not of the wild adventures of the theme of this Bedoucen story. 
The fables of Greek mythology are not more incredible than his super-human feats ; but there is a sim- 
plicity which runs through their relation, a perpetual reference to theinstitutions and ways of these 
pastoral and wandering, yet warlike tribes, an individuality and freshness of description, that possess ex- 
traordinazy interest, and raise this romance far above its elass, as the most curious picture of Arabian 
life im early times which has ever met the eye of Europe. 

While we trace the career of the Arab Hercules, staggering belief with its prodigious exploits, and con- 
template the exaggerated hero performing such wonders as only the heroes of antiquity could perform ; 
while we listen to the vaunts of his own valiant deeds, and his power in battle, compared with which all 
the boastings of modern braggardism are pexfeet modesty ; while we are charmed by the harmony of the 
love strains of this strange but fervent lover, shining even through translation with rare felicity of thought 
and beanty of expression ; we are still more attracted by the multitude of native traits, which, as it were, 
make us inmates of the Arabs’ tents, introduce us to their families, and shew us the qualities and rights of 
the ruler, the father or head, the wife, the child, the slave, thro’ all the gradations of socicty im its youth. 

Many parts, as might be expected, bear a streng resemblance to the historical books of the Old Testament « 
the peetry also has its nearest parallels in that sacred volume, and in Ossian : but the romantic nature of 
the work, leading into situations different from any detailed in the Bible or by the Scottish Bard, the re- 
serablance is often contrasted with adissimilitude which gives the whole an air of great novelty and 
origipality.—Li. Gax. . 


Feom Black wood’s Ediabergh Magazine. 
’ REMARKS ON THE 
ROMANCE OF ANTAR.* 


MBE few detached passages transla- 
ted into German in the Mines de 
POrient, can scarcely be said to have 
done more than excite the attention of 
scholarsto this Arabian Romance. The 
merit of having introduced even them 
to any thing hike an acquaintance with 
its merits, belongs exclusively to Mr. 
Hamilton. We are not aware thatany 
so considerable addition has for a long 
time been made to our stock of oriental 
knowledge and amusement as by his 
excellent production ; nay, we almost 
think that when he has furnished his 
version, he will have conferred on us a 
favour only second to that which has 
immortalized the name of Galland. 

Antar, or Antara, of whom, on a for- 
mer occasion, we have spoken a few 
words, is the knight-errant (Ker’ eZoxnv) 
the Arabic. By Terrick Hamilton, Esq. Oriental 
‘Secretary to the British Embasty at Constantinople. 
London, Murray, 1819. 


of Arabia ; and our readers will be able 
to judge for themselves, whether he be 
not also, in all probability, the original 
and prototype of the knights-errant of 
Europe. His adventures bear a like- 
ness which can scarcely be supposed to 
be entirely accidental to those of our 
western Palinerin and Amadis ; or 
rather, perhaps, we should say, to our 
romantic stories of Cceur-de-Lion 
and theCampeador. The history was, 
it is supposed, compiled from the oral 
narratives of thestory tellers,and thrown 
into its present form by Osmay, one of 
the scholars who frequented the court of 
Haroun-al-Raschid ; but there 13 no 
reason to doubt the real existence of its 
hero. Antar was a poet as well asa 
warrior ; and the well known produc- 
tion, which goes under his name, and 
which forms part of the Moallakhat, is 
introduced into the body of this romance 
itself, although Mr. Hamilton has not 

et reached it in his translation. Smal- 
ier pieces in verse are every where scat- 
tered throughout the narrative ; a mode 
of composition very common, both a- 
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mong the Persians ond Arabs. For 
even in the thousand und one nights, al- 
though the European reader would 
scarcely suspect it to be so, the more 
passionate speeches and descriptions are 
all ia verse. ‘The style has indeed much 
higher authority in its favour, for the 
prophetic books of the Old Testament, 
and even some of the historical ones, a- 
bound in the same sort of intermixture. 
The time when the incidents of the story 
occur is in the century before Mahomet, 
when the Arabs still drank wine, and 
‘¢ blasphemed in ignorance.” 

Nothing can be more delightful than 
the feeling which attends us in our first 
perusal of Antar. We are transported 
into a scene of which we have before 
seen nothing, but in which we recognise 
at once, as if by intuition, the glow, the 
wildncss, the vastness—all the unchan- 
ged and unchangeable features of the 
eternal desert. The personages into 
whose company we are introduced have 
the most inimitable air of dignified bar- 
barism ; they have no idea of pleasure 
except what consists in gallopping along 
the sand on the back of a far-descended 
courser, or reposing beneath the shadow 
of some green palm-trees by the side of 
a fountain.—Even their plundering ex- 
peditions seem to be undertaken by 
them more for the excitement of the 
chase and the combat, than for the sake 
of the booty itself. And yet their booty 
is of no despicable kind. The slow 
caravan is terrified in the midst of the 
desert by a cloud of dust, more regular 
in its shape and its progress than those 
which are tost up by the wind’ alone, 
and which form, as it were, the perpetu- 
al waves of that limitless ocean. From 
the midst of the cloud they soon hear 
the cry of onset, and see the flashing of 
the javelins. ‘ They come down to 
the field, and they are like furious lions ; 
they gallop and charge before the war- 
riors. They rush into the scene of 
blows aod thrusts, They dash down 
on them, mounted on raven-coloured 
steeds, strong sinewed. Then begins 
the storm and the bluster—the sport 
and exertion—the give and’ take— 
the struggle and the wrestle—and every 
eye gazes intently, and every neck is 
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stretched out.” The prize is “fine linen,” 
—and “precious stones,’—and “all 
manner of merchandize;” among the rest, 
beautiful damsels covered upin long veils, 
Koptish and Arabian; some having 
“ cheeks like the piony,” * eyes like the 
roe of the desert,” and ‘ glances like the 
arrows of death;” others, in the lan- 
guage of Solomon, “black but comely.” 

In one of these expeditions, a noble 
Bedoueen, by name Shedad, receives as 
his share a negress called Zebeedah. 
Like the King of Israel, be has no ob- 
jection to her dark colour. ‘* She had 
made a great impression on the heart of 
Shedad, and he longed for her in his 
soul, Her form was delicate ; her eye 
inspired love ; her smile was enchanting, 
and her gestures graceful.” ‘In black- 
ness,” says Shedad, “ there is some vir- 
tue ; ifthou observest its beauty well, 
thy eyes do not regard the white or red. 
Were it not for the black of the night, 
the dawao would not rise.” 

** Shedad visited her morning and evening » 
and thus matters continued tillshe became 
piepnan and when her time came, she 

rought forth a bey black and swarthy like 
an clephant, flat nosed, blear eyed, harsh fea- 
ured anneey haired ; the corners of his lips 
hanging down, and the inner angles of his 
eyes bloated ; strong boned, long footed ; he 
was like a fragment of a cloud, his ears im- 
mensely long, and with eyes whence flashed 
sparks of fire. His shape, limbs, form, and 
make resembled Shedad; and Shedad was 
overjoyed at pig | him, and called him An- 
tar, and for many days he continued to gaze 
onhim withdehght. But when Zebcebah 
wished to wean him, he grumbled and grow!- 
ed exceedingly, and the corners of his eyes 
became fiery red, so that he appeared like a 


mass of crimson bloud ; and this was bis con- 
dition till he was weaned.”’ 


This hopeful chiid is, of course, duly 
prized by his father ; but the compan- 
ions of the foray in which his mother 
was captured, when they learn that the 
lady has produced a boy, allege that 
they were not aware of her fruitfulnegs, 
and that Shedad has got too greata 
share of the booty, in the possession of 
such a quick breeder. King Zohcir, 
the patriarch of the tribe, hearing of the 
dispute,expresses a wish to see the child, 
who is its chief cause. Antaris brought 
into the presence, and his majesty is so 
much terrified by his shocking appear- 
ance, that he tosses a piece of raw meat 
at him, by way of bon-bon. | The king’s 
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bull-dog, however, thinks the present an 
infraction upon his dues, and snatches 
it—but mark the issue: ‘* Antar fol- 
lowed him till he came up with him ; 
he was greatly enraged, and seized hold 
of him with all his strength. He wren- 
ched open bis jaws, and tore them in 
twain even to his shoulders, and snatch- 
ed the meat out of his mouth.” The 
possession of * this wretch,” as the king 
calls him, is, however, confirmed to 
Shedad, who gives Zebeedah a small 
house to live in by herself with her chil- 
dren. Antar continues to grow every 
day in bulk and in boldness, One day 
he is employed to look after some cat- 
tle, when a wolf darts upen them from 
a thicket. Antar “runs after him and 
smites him with his staff between the 
eyes, and makes the oil of his brains to 
fly out from between his ears, and slays 
him.” In short, neither beast nor boy 
can resist the prowess of this infant Al- 
cides, and ere long “ his name is a ter- 
ror among all the servants of Shedad.” 

The first exploit which makes him 
celebrated ina moreextensive circle,is his 
killing of a favorite slaveof Prince Shas, 
the son of King Zohier. ‘This is nar- 
rated in a style of most patriarchal sim- 


plicity. 

“  “ One day the poor men, and widows, and 
orphans met together, and were driving their 
cuinels and their flocks to drink, and were 
all standing by the water side. Daji came 
up aud stopped them all, and took possession 
ol the water for his master’s cattle. Just 
then an old woman belonging to the tribe of 
Abs came up to him, and accosted him in a 
suppliant manner, saying, Be so good,master 
J)aji,as to let my cattle drink; they are all the 
property T possess, and [live by their milk. 
Pity iny flock and cover my nakedness; have 
compassion on me and grant my request, and 
lecthem drink. But he paid no attention to 
her demand, and abused her. She wasgrent- 
ly distressed and shrunk back. Then came 
aznother old woman and addressed him, O 
master Daji, I aia poor weak eld woman, 
a> you see; time has dealt hardly with ine, it 
bas aimed its arrowsat me; and its daily and 
nightly calamit.es have destroyed all my 
men. Thave lost my children and my bus- 
band,andsince then Lhave been in great dis- 
tress; these sheep are all I povsess; let them 
drink, for L live on the milk they produce. 
Pity my forlorn state; I have no one to tend 
them, iheretore grant my request, aud be so 
kind as to let them drink. 

** Assoon as Daji heard these words, and 
perceived the crowd of women and men, his 
pie increased, and his obstinacy was not to 

te moved, but he struck the woman on the 
stumach, and threw her down on her back, 
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and uncovered her nakedness, whilst all the 
slaves laughed ather. When Antar perceiv— 
ed what had occurred, his pagan pride play- 
ed throughout all his limbs, and he could not 
endure the sight. He ran ap to the slave, 
aod calling out to him, You bastard, said he, 
What mean you by this disgasing action? Do 
you dare to violate an Arab woman? May 
God destroy your limbs, and all tbat con- 
sented to this act. 

*“ When the slave heard what Aantar said, 
he almost fainted from indignation ; he mee 
him, and struck him a blow over the face 
that nearly knucked out his eyes, Antar 
waited till be had recoveredfrom the blow and 
his senses returned; he then ran at the slave, 
and seizing him by one of the legs, threw 
bim on his back. He thrust one hand under 
his thighs, and with the other he grasped his 
neck, and, raising him by the force of his 
arin, he dashed him to the ground. Aud his 
length and breadth were all one mass. Wren 
the deed was done his fu'y was unbouoded, 
and he roared aloud even as a lon. And 
when the slaves perceived the fate of Daji, 
they shrieked ont to Antar, saying, You 
have slain the slave of Prince Sia. ! What 
man on earth can now prote-t you? Trey 
attacked him with staves and stones, but he 
resisted them all ; he rushed with a Joud yell 
upon them, and proved bim-elf a hardy war- 
rior, and dealt amoug them with hisstica as 
a hero w.th his sword.” 


The result of this fray might have 
proved tatal to Avtar, but for the inter- 
position of Mahk, a brother of Prince 
Shas, who takes a tancy to the hoy, and 
intercedes for bim with King Zoheir. 
His majesty sends him back to his fa- 
ther’s dwelling in triumph, where he is 
immediately surrounded by all the fe- 
males of the establishment, “ amongst 
whom were his aunts and his cousin, 
whose name was Ibla. Now [bla was 
younger than Antar, and a merry lass ; 
she was lovely as the full moon, and she 
frequently joked with Antar, and was 
very familiar with him as he was her 
servant.” The particular kindness of 
Ibla, on this occasion, seems to have 
made a strong impression on the heart 
of Antar, and from that moment his 
love for this ‘merry lass” forms the 
chief passion of his soul, and the strong- 
est stimulus to all his heroic exertions. 
The maiden, however, takes no notice 
of her admirer, because, being a slave, 
and the son of a slave, he cannot for a 
moment be supposed worthy of a noble 
born Arabian damsel like Ibla. There 
13 much nature, we think, in this little 
incident. 


“¢ One day he entered the house of his uncle 
Malik, and found his aunt combing his cousin 
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Thla’s hair, which flowed down her back, 
dark as the shadesof mgnt. Antar was quite 
sarprised, but ibla rap away as soon as Antar 
had entered and seen her, as her sable locks 
waved tothe ground behind her. This in- 
creased Antar’s astonishment; he was great- 
ly agitated, and could pay co atteation to 
apy thing ; he was anxious and thoughtfal.” 
From this time his “anguish becomes 
oppressive ;” the tears rush into his 
eyes whenever he sees her ; he addres- 
sez to her the most fervent effusions in 
verse, and manitests every symptom of 
the most authentic passion. He is aware 
that he has in his present condition no 
hope, and he resolves to raise himself to 
the state of a free Arab by means of his 
sword. In the meantime, however, his 
passion is suspected, and he is ordered 
into confinemeat by his father; but 
learoing the name of the slave who had 
betrayed him, his wrath immediately 
swells into irresistible violence, he bursta 
bis cords like Samson, and, rushing into 
the field, he immediately slays the ob- 
ject of his reseutment ia the same shock- 
ing manner in which he had already 
despatched the slave of Priuce Shas. 
This homicide brings him into new 
jeopardy, and his father and brothers 
pursue him with intent to kiil bim. 
Toey come up with Antar in the desert, 
and find bim in the act of killing a pro- 
digious lion, pour se disennuyer. As 
soon as he had strangled this ‘* dog of 
the plain,” he rips him up, kindles a 
fire with dry sticks, and roasts and de- 
vours the entire carcase, Shedad and 
his companions, amazed by this display 
of strenzth and stomach, think it pru- 
dent to make a quiet retreat ; and Prince 
Malik, bearing their account of what bad 
occurred again interests himselfso much 
as to procure the pardon of Antar. 
Shortly after this, while Shedad is 
absent, the women are amusing them- 
selves with dancing and music in the 
garden, when they are surprised by a 
party of horsemen of another tribe, and 
carried offin the unceremonious manner 
to which Arabian ladies are so well ac- 
eustomed. Among the rest is Ibla. 
Antar, who happened to be at some lit- 
tle distance, does not hear of this out- 
rage immediately ; but returning in a 
short time, and learning the absence of 
his iove, his rage becomes so great that 
N  ATHENEUM VOL, 9. 
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he runs off, on foot, and single-handed, 
in pursuit of the marauders, He enga- 
ges them with irresisuble fury, and eads 
with slaying seventy of them, and bring- 
ing back the whole of the temales in 
triumph—Ibla being mounted en croupe 
On the horse which be bimsell rues. 
The women are passionate in their 
acknowledgments ; but their minds are 
quite distressed by the tdea of having 
been seen unveiled by strangers ; aud 
fearing that their lords and masters 
might conceive a disgust for them in 
consequence of this exposure, it 1s 
earnestly intreated of all present that the 
affair should be kept a profound seciet. 
Un the day after his return, Shedad 
yoes out on horseback to examiue his 


herds and flocks ; 


*¢ And he perceived among his horses some 
strange ones, and also saw Antar rid g u;.on 
a black mare. Whence, cried he, came 
these animals? and wence got you this 
mare, that: xcites my wonder ? Now the 
mare Autar was riding beJonged to the chief 
of the Cahtantans, and the other horses were 
those the horsemen rode whom he had slain 5 
the spoil and all he had collected were con- 
cealed at his mother’s. O master, he repli- 
ed, us | was tending the flocks ye-tercay, 
there came -ome Cahtanians, and w'th them 
an immense quantity of cattle 3 they were 
mach fatigued, and moreover frightened at 
the Arab horsemen. 1 followed them, and 
finding these horses separated from tue 
rest, | toox them back. nou wicked slave, 
said Shedad, these are no horses strayed from 
their owners, thou hast carried them off from 
beneath their riders; itison this acceunt 
thou wanderest alone in these wilds and 
rocks, and every Arab thou canst mect thou 
killest him, and thou carest not whether he 
isof the tribe of Cahtan or Adnan. Never 
wilt thou leave oft this conduct t)l thou hast 
excited feuds among the Arabs, and slain 
heroes and horsemen! Never again will Elet 
thee take my cattle to the pasture 3; and he 
beat bim with the whip he bad in his hand 5 
and as he continued to Jash and thrash hin, 
no good will come of thee, said he ; evi and 
abominations are rooted in thee ; thou wilt 
breed dissensions among the Arab tribes, and 
thow wilt make us a common tale among | a- 
tions. His father still beat him and abused 
him, and he bore it all. 


“At last Semceeah (the wife of Shedad) 
came out, and seeing what me BONE on, she 
wept bitterly. She sproug forwards and 
threw herself on his breast, exclaiming, 
‘sooner shalt thou beat me than him; he d-es 
not deserve such ill treatment, O Shedad. 
But Shedad became very angry with her,avd 
shoving her away, threw her down on her 
back. She rose up and cast herself into An- 
tar's arms, ancovering her head, and Icttirg 
her hair flow down her shoulders, This ex- 
cited Shedau’s surprise. Wat has happened 
to this wretch, he exclaimed, that yuu feel 
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so much affection and tenderness? Loose his 
bands, said Semeeah, and I will relate the 
whole story to you. Tell me, said he, and I 
will release him. Then she told Shedad all 
that Antar had done; how he alone had at- 
tacked seventy horsemen, and kad driven 
them back in confusion and despair, and had 
secured in safety all their families and chil- 
dren. Then Semeezh repeated these verses: 
«© Shedad, hadst then seen me, my face 
uncovered and my person carried off behind 
the warriors, and the women of Prince Cais 
in dismay, no resource at hand, and their 
veils trailing on the surface of the earth. 
Ibla too! they mounted her behind a war- 
ior, whilst her tears streamed down her 
cheeks. The slaves whom I encouraged, 
fled; every one fed, all trembling in affright. 
. Our families surrounded us weeping in an- 
guish and in misery. Our camels were driv- 
en away,and every heart was distracted. 
Then Antar plun into the midst of them ; 
into the blaek rolling dust ; the atmosphere 
was involved in darkness, and the birds sunk 
motionless 3 their horsemen fied through 
fear: this one was slain, that made captive ; 
he protected us. After he had comforted us 
all, he pursued them, and the hononar of them 
all was destroyed. O itis right I should re- 
spect him; protect him; my honour he pro- 
tected,and he preserved the honoar of us all.’ 
** Semeeah’s account of Antar’s actions as- 
tonished Shedad, and he rejoiced and was 
lad. Itis surprising, said he to himself, he 
ept all this secret,and his sulmission to be 
bound by me! ’tis most wonderful! Antar 
steod unconcerned, and listened to Semee- 
ah’s acknowledgments; and Shedad came 
up to him, and released him, and begged bis 
pardon,” &c. 


Another scene of the same kind, but 
displaying, in a still more remarkable 
manner, the peerless strength and valour 
of Antar, occurs not long after this. 
King Zoheir himself bas gone out with 
all his warriors to attack the rival tribe 
of Cahtan. That tribe, however, hap- 
pen to be on their march to attack Zo- 
heir, and the two armies miss each other 
by the way. Antar, in spite of all the 
heroism he had formerly displayed, is 
still, from feelings of Arab pride, kept 
in the station of aslave by his father 
Shedad, and he has not therefore gone 
forth with the freemen to battle. He is 
at home, as of old, tending the cattle, 
when the enemy approaches the tents 
of Zoheir and histribe. “ He received 
them as the dry dust receiveth the first 
drops of rain.” He defends the women 
and the wealth of the king, and puts the 
Cahtanians to flight. On bis return, 
King Zohier, understanding what has 
occurred, clothes Antar in a robe of 
honour, mounts him upon a fine horse, 
and entertains him at table “ till the 
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wine sported witb their senses.” Not- 
withstanding all this, however, Shedad 
still refuses to acknowledge Antar as 
his son, and so to elevate him above his 
servile condition. The hero, unable 
any longer to endure this indignity, 
goes by night to the tent of his benefac- 
tor Prince Malik, and having bid him 
farewell, he mounts his horse, and rides 
out into the desert to seek his fortune 
for himself, in the true style of ‘* Cabel- 
leria Andantesca.” 

He meets a small party of his own 
tribe, marauding in the wilderness, and 
joining himself to them, his superior 
skill and valour soon secure to him the 
place of captain. A rich Howdah, trav- 
elling with a royal bride through the 
plain,forms their first booty. Thesecond 
is a horse of unrivalled lineage and 
grace—the illustrious 4bjer, thenceforth 
the inseparable companien of alt the 
adventures of Antar. ‘ His hoofs,” 
says our narrative, “ were as flat as 
beaten coin; when he neighed, be 
seemed about to speak, and his ears 
were like quills. His sire was Wasil, 
and his dam Hemema.” Mounted om 
this horse, armed with the unconquera- 
ble Indian sword Dhami, and animated 
with the love of Ibla, nothing can resist 
the prowess of Antar. After a variety 
of adventures in the desert, he is enga- 


ged in the most cruel of all his battles. 


with the tribe of Maan, when his friend 
Prince Malik, arrives by accident in the 
field, and is the witness of his victory. 
The joy and gratitude of Antar, on this 
Meeting, are as enthusiastic as his valour 
had been. The prince insists that An- 
tar should return with him to the king 
his father, and our hero consents. They 
are proceeding on their journey home- 
ward, when Aatar’s passion seizing him, 
he thus exclaims : 


ss When the breezes blow from Mount Sa- 
adi, their freshness calms the fire of my love 
and transports. Let my tribe remember I 
have preserved their faith; but they feel not 
my worth, & preserve not their engagements 
with me. Were there not a maid settled in 
the tents, why should I prefer their society to 
absence? Slimly made is she, and the magic 
influence of her eye preserves the bones of 
a corpse from entering the tomb. The son 
as it sets, turns towards her, and says, Dark- 
ness obscures the Jand, do thon rise in my 
absence ; and the brilliant moon calls out to 
her, Come forth, for thy face is like me when 
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I am at the fall, and in all my glory! The 
Tamarisk trees complain of her in the morn 


and theeve, and say, Away, thou waning 
beauty, thou form of the laurel! she turns 
away abashed, aod throws aside her veil, and 
the roses are scattered from her soft fresh 
cheeks. She draws her sword frem the glan- 
ces of her eyelashes, sharp and penetratin 
asthe blade of her forefathers, and with it 
her eyes commit murder, though it be sheath- 
ed : 1s it not surprising that a sheathed sword 
should be so gh against its victims ! 
Graceful is eve imb, slender her waist, 
Jove-beaming pa glances, waving is her 
form. The damsel passes the night with 
musk under her veil, and its fragrance is in- 
creased by the still fresher essence of her 
breath. e Justre of day sparkles frem her 
forehead, and by the dark shades of her curl- 
tog ringlets, night itself is driven away. 
hen she smiles, between her teeth is a 
moisture composed of wine, of rain, and of 
honey. Her throat complains of the dark- 
ness of her necklaces. Alas! alas! the ef- 
fects of that throat and that necklace ! Will 
fortune ever, O daughter of Malik, ever 
bless me with thy embrace, that would cure 
my heart of the sorrows of love? If my eye 
could see her baggage camels, and her fami- 
by, I would rab my cheeks on the hoofs of 
hercamels. I will kiss the earth where thou 
a@rt; mayhap the fire of my love and ecstacy 
may be quenched. Shall thou and I ever 
meet as formerly on Mount Saadi? or will 
the messenger come from thee to announce 
thy meeting, or will he relate that thou art 
in the land of Nejd? Shall we meet in the 
jaod of Shureba and Hima, and shall we live 
in joy aod in happiness? I am the well 
known Antar, the chief of his tribe, and I 
shall die : but when I am gone, bistory shall 
tell of me.” 


As they draw near the tents of Zoheir, 
they meet with Sbhedad. Oo seeing 
him approach, Antar immediately dis- 
mounts, and kneels before him. His 
father, struck with admiration of his 
heroism and his piety, kisses him be- 
tween the eyes, and they walk home in 
peace. The women receive him with 
acclamations of joy, “ and none more 
than Ibla.” 

In the morning, however, his father’s 
jealousy returns, and he refuses to ele- 
vate Antar to the rank of a freeman. 
His passion for Ibla, in like manner, 
procures for him nothing but ridicule 
from the father of that damsel; and 
Antar soon begins to feel, that, after all 
he has done, a hero, like a prophet, is 
without honour in his own country. 
To whatever his father commands, he 
submits ; and such isthe force of pa- 
rental spleen, that he finds himself once 
more compelled to tend the camels and 
the sheep. While he is thus meanly 
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occupied, his father’s tents are once 
more surrounded by a party of hostile 
Arabs, and a bloody combat ensues, ia 
which the invaders have greatly the ad- 
vantage. Antar refuses to take any 
share in the conflict. ‘“ Ye have refu- 
sed me the name of son,” says he; “ I 
am but a herdsman slave ; itis not for 
me to fight with the warriors of 
Yemen.” At last, when all hope of 
safety for their own existence is extin- 
guished in the breast of his father and 
his kinsmen, they fall at the feet of 
Antar, and pray him to assist them 
this once upon whatever condition he 
himself pleases to assign. The rank of 
a freeman, and Ibla, are the boons he 
asks ; and both being granted, the hero 
Once more mounts Abjer, and scatters 
the enemy “ like chaff before the wind.” 
But the faithless father of his mistress 
repents him, when in safety, of the 
promise he had made in the hour of 
his danger. He contrives to defer the 
fulfilment of his engagement from day 
to day,in the hope that some rival 
wooer may arrive, capable of carrying 
matters with a high hand towards Antar. 
This wooer at last arrives, in the person 
of Amarah, an Arab prince, who offers 
a dower so magnificent, that it quite 
dazzles the understanding of Ibla’s fa- 
ther, viz: ‘“ A thousand he and she 
camels, and a thousand sheep, and 
twenty Ooshareevi camels, and twenty 
horses of the noblest breed, and a hun- 
dred silk robes, and fifty satin garments 
spangled rich in gold, and twenty strings 
of the finest jewels, and a hundred skins 
of wine for the feast, and a hundred 
male, and as many female slaves.” This 
proposal is made in presence of king 
Zoheir, and Antar hears it patiently to 
theend. He then bursts forth -— 


‘6 Thou he-goat of a man---thou refuse !--- 
thou villain! Dost thou af such a time as 
this demand [bla in marriage? thou coward, 
did not { demand her when she was in the 
midst of twelve thousand warriors, waving 
their bone-cleaving swords, and thouand thy 
brother were flying among the rocks and the 
wilds? J then descended—-1 exposed my 
life in her dangers, and liberated her from 
the man that had captured her; but, now 
thatshe is in the tent of her father and 
mother, thou wouldst deman’ her! By tne 
faith of an illu-triogs Arab, thou dastard, if 
thou dost not give up a retensions ts Ibla, 
I wiJl bring down perdition ppon thee, and 
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I will carse thy ‘relations and thy parents, 
and 1 will make the houref thy wedding an 
hour of evil tiding to thyself and thy pos- 
terity !” 

Zoiwir interferes to prevent bloodshed, 
and (bla’s relations having renewed 
their promise to Antar, the evening 18 
again concluded in feasting, “ till the 
wine sports with them.” Next morn- 
ing it is suggested to Ibla’s father and 
brother, that by craftthey may perhaps 
succeed io putting an end to the propo- 
sals of Antar. They call upon him, 
and ask of him,by way of dower to Ibla, 
a thousand Asafeer camels, ‘ that she 
may boast of them.” Aantar, in igno- 
rance of the nature of these animals, 
agrees to the request ; but, on inquiry, 
he soon begins to understand the trick 
which has been played upon him ; for 
they told him that “the camels were in 
the kingdom of Monzar, the king of 
the princes of the Arabs, and the heu- 
tenant of Chosroe Nushirvan, whose 
armies are innumerable.” 


“ Uncle, said he, Twill give you these cam- 
els loaded w:th the treasures of their masters: 
but give me your hand, and betroth me to 
your daughter, and thus shew me the purity 
of your intentions. So Malik gave him his 
hand, and a fire blazed in his heart. Antar’s 
joy was excessive, his bosom heaved, and he 
was all delight---he started on his feet---he 
took off his clothes, and put them on his un- 
cle ; and Ibla saw Antar’s arms, and smiled. 
What art thou smiling at, fair damsel ? said 
Autar, Atthose wounds, she replied ; for 
were they on the body of any other person, 
he would have died, and drank the cup of 
death and annihilation : bat thou art unhurt 
by them. Her words descended to his heart 
cooler than the purest water, and he thus ad- 
dressed her : 

“+The pretty [bla laughed when she saw 
T was black, and that my rbs were scratched 
with the spears, Du not laugh nor be aston- 
ished when the horsemen and armies surround 
me. The spear barb is like death in my hand, 
and on it are various figures traced in blood. 
Zam indeed surprised how any one can see 
my form in the fae of contests, and survive.” 


Next morning Antar mounts Abjer, 
and sets off on this perilous journey, 
He meets at eventide with an old shiekh. 

S* Anold man was walkingalong the ground, 
and his face almost touched his knees. So I 
said to him, why art thou thus stooping ? He 
said, as he waved his hands towards me, my 


zou is lost somewhere on the gruund, and 
am stooping in search of it.’ 


This venerable person welcomes him 
with “ a cup of milk cooled in the wind 
(which, by the way, is no bad method 
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of cooling better liquor than milk), and 
instructs him touching the road to the 
land of Hirah, where the precious ca- 
mels are alone to be found. Antar, af- 
ter a vast variety of adventures, comes 
upon the immense horde, and separates 
with his spear, a thousand camels, come 
peiling the slaves to drive them before 
him. After three hours, his march is 
stopped by a prodigious army, headed 
by the lieutenant of King Monzar. 
Their numbers present no obstacle to 
the irresistible Absian, and he is * wi- 
ping Dhami” upon them, when, by a 
sudden stumble of Abjer, he is thrown 
on the ground. He recovers himself in 
a twinkling, and is proceeding in his 
werk of slaughter, till his foot slips upon 
a bald skull he had just cut off. His 
enemies leap upon him iu scores, and 
he is bound all over in fetters before he 
is able to arise. He is now led betore 
King Monzar himself, who at once per- 
ceives that he has to deal with no com- 
mon person, and converses with him 
with some affability. While they are 
yet talking, a lion rushes upon the host, 
and so prodigious is the strength of this 
furious animal that every thing shrinks 
betore him, and the plain is * like red 
leather, deep scarlet in hue.” Antar 
immediately proposes to encounter this 
monster, and the king consents. The 
guards relax the bonds of his arms, and 
are about to untie bis feet also, but this 
Antar refused, saying, * leave them 
bound as they are, that there may be 
no retreat from the lion.” 

“¢ Tt was an immense lion, of the size of & 
camel, with broad nostrils and long claws ; 
his face was wide, and ghastly was bis form 5; 
his strength swelling ; he grinned, with his 
teeth clenched Jike a vice, and the corners of 
his jaws were like grappling irons. When 
the lion beheld Antar in his fetters, he crouch- 
ed to the prone. and extended himself out 3 
his mane bristled up ; he madea spring at 
him: and ashe approached, Autar met him 
with his sword, which entered @y his fore- 
head, and penetrated through him, rau | 
out at the extremity of his back bone. 
by Absand Abnam ! cried Antar, I will ev- 
er be the lover of Ibla. And the lion fell 
down, cut in twain, and cleft into two equal 

ortions ; for the spring of the lion, and the 


orce of the arm of the glorious warrior, just 
met.” 


This feat establishes him in high fa- 
vour with Monzar, and he continues to 
be with him in all his wars, fighting by 
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his side, and performing, on every oc- 
casion, prodigies of valour, Among 
other things, there occurs a great quarrel 
between Monzar and the great king of 
Persia, Chosroe Nushirvan, whose trib- 
utary he is. The actions of Antar, by 
this means, become well known at the 
conrt of Chosrve. 

The quarrel between the monarch 
and his dependant still continues, when 
there arrives at the court of Chosroes a 
Greek knight, by name Badhramoot. It 
bad been the custom of Cesar to send 
every year costly presents to the Persian, 


** But one day Badhramoot came to the 
Emperor, and found him sittiog down, and 
all bis tseasares before him; he was selecting 
the best metals and jewels, and way putting 
them in cups, and was sealing them up, and 
Was packing them up in boxes, and was pre- 

aring them for a long journey by land. 
hramoot_was much agitated and surpris- 

ed at this. To whom do you intend sending 
this treasure ? he asked. To Chosroe Nush- 
irvin, the Jord-of the crown and palace, re- 
- plied the Emperor; forhe is the King of 
ersia and Deelem, and the raler of nations. 
O monarch, this King, is he aot of the reliz- 
ion of Jesus, the son of Mary ? the chief ask 
ed. He is the great King, he replied, and 
be worships fire 3 and he has armies and al-. 
lics, whose numbers are incalculable, and on 
this account I send him tribute, and keep him 
away from my own country. . 

** Atthese words the light became dark- 
ness 10 Badhramoot’s eyes. By your exist- 
eace, O King, said he, I cannot allow any 
one to adore aanght but the Messiah, in this 
werld. We wust wage a sacred war, and 
have a crusade agaist the inhabitants of that 
land and those cities, How can you submit 
to this disgrace and indignity, and humble 
yourself to a worshipper of fire; you who 
are the Emperor of the religion of the Cross, 
and the Priest’s gown? I swear by him who 
withdrew a dead body from the earth, aud 
breathed into clay, and there came forth 
birds and beasts, I will not permit you to 
send these goods and presents, unless go al- 
80 against those people, and fight them with 
the sword’s edge. L will engage the armies 
of Chosroe and exert my strength against 


them ; if Iam slain, then you may stand to. 


your coveuant.” 


Badhramoot accordingly arrives at 
Modayin, with the presents, and offers 
forthwith td deliver them into the hands 
of Chosroe, provided that prince can 
produce a knight superior to himself, in 
the warlike exercises of his profession. 
Ifo such person can be found, he will 
retain the presents,and return with them 
to Antioch, His proposal is imme- 
diately accepted by Nushirvan, and a 
space being marked out for the combat, 
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day after day, for many successive days, 
the Greek knight engages and baffles all 
the chosen warriors of Persia. The 
Great King is sadly dispirited by the 
fate of hischivalry, and is about to dis- 
miss the Greek 1n despair, when his vi- 
zier advises him to write to King Mon- 
zar ; for, said he, ‘ in such emergencies, 
the horsemen of Hijax are most renown- 
ed, but our horsemen, O king of the 
world, are only famed for magnificent 
entertainments.” The hostilities still 
subsisting between Monzar and his 
Sovereign, render Chosroe very unwil- 
ling to adopt this proposal; but the 
continued misfortunes of some days 
more, subdue his spirit, and be at la&# 
allows the vizier to write to Monzar. 
“Come hither,” said he, “ without de- 
lay, and let there be no answer but the 
putting your foot in the stirrup.” 

The Arabian King is very glad to 
have his quarrel accommodated in such 
a flattering manner, and he immediately 
obeys the mandate, taking with him all 
his chosen warriors, and Antar, “ the 
horseman of the age,” by his side. The 
Greek Knight had fought one entire 
day with Bahram, the last and noblest 
of all the warriors of Nushirvan, and 
although he has not slain or wounded 
him, yet when evening separated them, 
the advantage was still visibly on the 
side of the stranger. ‘The King com- 
mands Antar to be the combatant of the 
succeeding day, an arrangement with 
which the Greek and the Arabian are 
alike delighted. 


‘Then Antar rushed down upon the Gre- 
cian like acloud, and the Greck met him 
like a blazing tire. They engaged like two 
lions ; they maddened at each other like two 
camels, and they dashed against each other 
like two mountains, so that they frightened 
every eye with their deeds. A dust rose over 
them that hid them from the sight for two 
hours. The Greek perceived in Antarsome- 
thing beyond his capacity, and a sea where 
there was no rest 3 he was terrified and agi- 
tated and exclaimed---by the Messiah and 
his disciples ! this biscuit is not of the same 
leaven-—this is the hour of contention ; and 
now is the time for struggle and exertion. 
So he shouted and roared at Antar, and at- 
tacked him with his spike-pointed spear,and 
dealt him a furious thrust ; but Antar cluded 
it by a dexterous movement, and strack bin 
with the heel of his lance under the arm,and 
made him totter on the back of bis horse ; 
and he almost hurl'd him on the ground; but 
Badhramoct, with infinite intrepidity, sat 
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firm on his horse’s back, and gallopped to the 
further pert of the plain. Antar waited pa- 
tiently till he had recovered, and his spirit 
was renewed, when he returned upon him 
like a ferocious lion, and recommenced the 
conflict. 

“* King Monzar was highly gratified at the 
deeds of Antar, and felt convinced that he 
was only sparing him, and Sauyine with him, 
and that had he wished to kill him, he would 
have done it. But the Monarch was perfect- 
ly astonished at Antar’s courage; and turn- 
ing tohis attendants, said to them-—-By the 
essence of fire, this is indeed horsemanship 
and intrepidity. Never have I remarked 
such but in an Arab! And he advanced to- 
wards the field of battle, that he might ob- 
serve what passed between these dreadful 
combatants, and that he might sce how the 
affair would terminate. 

‘*Now Bahram, when he perceived that 
Antar was superior to himself in strength, 
and was mightier than the Greek in the con- 
flict, felt assured that he would obtain the 
promised reward ; so he was seized with the 
disease of envy, which preyed in flames upon 
his heart and his body, particularly when he 
heard that Antar had slain the son of bis un- 
cle ; then he resolved to betray Antar, and 
make him drink of the cup of perdition. So 
he waited till both were involved in dust, 
when he drew from under his thigh a dart 
more deadly than the misfortanes of the age 5 
and when he came near Antar he raised his 
arm and aimed at him the blow of a powerful 
hero. It started from his hand lhke a spark 
of fire: but Antar was quick of mind, and his 
eyes were continually turning to the right 
and to the left, forhe was amongst a nation 
that were not of his own race, and that put 
him on his guard, and he inatantly perceived 
Bahram as he aimed his dart at him; and 
then casting away his spear out of his hand, 
he caught the dart in the air with his heaven- 
endowed force and strength, and rushing at 
the Greek, and shouting at him with a para- 
lysing voice, he struck him with that very 

art tn the chest, and it issued out quivering 
likea flame through his back ; then wheel- 
ing round Abjer, like a frightful lion he 
tarned duwn upen Bahram; but Chosroe, 
territied lest Antar should slay Bahram,cried 
out to his attendants---Keep off Antar from 
Bahram, orhe will kill him, and pour down 
annihilation upon him, So the warriors and 
the satraps hastened after the dreadful 
Antar, and conducted him to Chosroe, and as 
the foam burst from his lips, and his eye-balls 
flashed tire, he dismounted from Abjer, and 
thus spoke : 

“ * May God perpetuate thy glory and hap- 
ane and mayest thou ever live in eternal 
Niss! Othoukme mighty in power, and 
the source of justice on every occasion! I 
have left Badhramoot prostrate on the sands 
---wallowing in blood. At the thrust of my 
spear he fell dead, and his flesh is the prey 
of the fowls of the air. Lleft the gore spout- 
ing out from him like the stream on the day 
of the copiousrain. Iam the terrible war- 
rior ; renowned is my name, and I protect 
my friend fromevery peril. Should Cesar 
himself oppose thee, O King, and come 
against thee with his countless host, I will 
leave him dead with his companions. True 
and unvarnished is this promise. O King, 
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sublime in honours-—illustrious and happy, 
thou art now my firm refage, and my stay in 
every crisis. Be kind then, and graut me 
leave to go to my family, and to prepare for 
my departare: for my anxiety, and my pas- 
sion for the pvoble-minded, brilliast-faced 
Ebla are intense. Hail for ever—-be at 
peace—-live in everlasting prosperity, sar- 


” 

Soon after the narration of this ex- 
ploit, the present translation closes, 
Antar is left returning towards his own 
country, loaded with honours and gifts, 
by Nushirvan, and intent on at last re- 
ceiving the great reward of all his he- 
roism in the embrace of Ibla. We 
would hope Mr, Hamilton's diligence 
may be such as to enable us, ere long, 
to lay before our readers an abstract of 
his ulterior progress. 

In the meantime, even the short and 
imperfect account which we have given, 
will furoish some idea of the species of 
amusement to be met with in this very 
novel publication. We forbear, for the 
present, entering into any critical dis- 
quisition concerning its merits, satisfied 
that a few extracts will be more instruc- 
tive than any remarks we could offer ; 
and satisfied, moreover, that the book 
itself will soon be universally in the 
hands of old and young. One remark, 
however, we shall hazard, and this is, 
that Antar is the only considerable 
work of fiction of Arabic origio, which 
Our readers have in their possession. It 
is long since M. Langles asserted his 
belief that the tales of the thousand and 
one nights are not original in the Ara- 
bic, from which we have received them, 
but translations from the old Persian or 
Pelhevi. ‘This hypothesis bas heen 
adopted by the great Orientalist of our 
time, Von Hammer, in his history of 
Persian poetry ; a most important work, 
of which we shall soon give some ac- 
count to our readers. Were any thing 
wanting to confirm the opinion of these 
scholars, it might be found abundantly 
in the contrast presented by Antar to 
the Arabian Nights. The simplicity 
of scenery and action, and the almost 
total absence of supernatural agency on 
the one side, compared with the endless 
richness and pomp, the exquisitely arti- 
ficial intrigues, and the perpetual genii, 
talismans, and sorcerers, on the other ; 
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all these circumstances, and a thousand 
minor ones, which the reader will easily 
gather, even from the limited extracts 
we have given,are sufficient to show in- 
contestibly that the two works, though 
written in the same beautiful dialect, 
and perhaps much about the same time, 
belong in truth to two several nations, 
differing widely from each other in faith, 
in laws, in modes of life, and in charac- 
ter. : 
It is the highest compliment which 
can be paid to Thalaba, that it looks as 
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if it were merely a more polished strain, 
framed for the same ear, which had been 
long accustomed to the story of Antar. 
Our perusal of this real Bedoueen story 
has vastly increased our love for that 
Most exquisite and most characteristic of 
all Mr. Southey’s poems; because it has 
satisfied us of its perfect fidelity. No 
man of high oziginal genius ever pos- 
sessed the power of imitation in the 
same measure as Nir. Southey. His 
genius seems to become intensely infu- 
sed into hrs imitation. 


From the Litcrary Gazette. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


No. XVII. 
THE CHILDREN’S BALL. 


Was ne’er before in Scotland seen 
Sic dauncing and deray ; 
Neither at Faikiand on the green, 
Nor Peebles at the play.—Xing James. 


O! these were the joys of our dancing days, 
Old Song. 


. Ws ERE were you last night !” 

said Lto Lady Lewisburn, 
“that you disappointed the Blue-stock- 
ing party 27”” ‘Lf was at a children’s 
ball, answered she, ‘ where ] was more 
stupefuctecl than I can describe. Can 
any thing be more unamusing, except 
to foolish papas and mammas, or to the 
second childhood of doting grand-papas 
and graud-mammas, than to behold a 
parcel of lattle puppets popping about 
in a maze, practising all their dancing- 
school steps, or aping grown people in 
the languisbing graces of the waltz, or 
in the display of elasticity and grace- 
ful attitude in the quadrille? There 
was that old-fashioned stunted plant 
Lord Lilliput, and that miniature flirt 
Lady Jemima, sailing through the 
Queen of Prussia’s waltz ; whilst old 
Omnium the banker’s daughters danced 
together, and showed offas many ope- 
ratical changes and attitudes as if they 
had actually practised on the stage. 
Then the admiration of parents, and the 
Insincere compliments of flatterers, all 
bestowed upon these spoilt epitomes of 
hature, are quite preposterous. Half 
of these chits would have been better at 


school, or in the nursery, than hurting 
their health by late hours at a ball. 
Moreover many a young woman might 
have supplied their place ; and as to 
dancing with them, or after them, that 
is quite out of time and season. To 
dance with them is uninteresting, and 
to dance after thern is disadvantageous 
and disgusting ; for the little devils 
take such pains, that their exhibition 
beats a grown person as to the mere 
correctness of dancing. _ Besides, they 
dance for dancing sake.’ 

Little devils! said Ito myself. This 
is indeed the language ofenvy. ‘ It is 
reaily bad taste to give these juvenile 
hops,’ continued she, ‘ although it be 
copied from very high authority. It 
looks as if some folks were growing 
childish ; indeed our taste 13 so dete- 
riorating, that half our amusements are 
fitter for boarding-schools than for an 
assemblage of nobility and people of 
fashion.’ 

In vain I represented that one ccle- 
brated author had declared that “ men 
are but children of a larger growth,” 
and that another favourite poet says, 
“ Delightful task ! to teach the young 
idea how to shoot!” * Stuff and non- 
sense,’ cried she, ‘ let them then spin a 
top, or shoot with a bow and arrow, 
but not be intruded into the assemblics 
of their seniors, Is it not ridiculous 
for us grown people to be going to sce 
Mother Gooze, Tom Thumb, Old Mo- 
ther Hubbard, and such like infantine 
fooleries ; orto |mis-spond our tim>** 
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pantomimes and at rope-dancings? and 
is it not equally absurd for children to 
be making a noise at a. round game at a 
rout, where deep play is going oa, or to 
be showing off their little airs and 
graces in the gay quadrille or voluptuous 
waltz? There they can learn nothing 
which they ought to know; they can 
see nothing but bad example.’ 

“This assertion,” said I, “recoils 
upon ourselves.” ‘ Stuffand nonsense!’ 
again exclaimed her Ladyship. * What 
is very well for us todo, is highly im- 
proper for them. A little firting— 
even a little love-making, with a match 
In view, is not so much amiss, in the 
meridian of attraction and in high life ; 
but how improper is even the witness- 
ing of either for the inhabitants of the 
nursery or of the school. I was quite 
disgusted,’ concluded she, ‘ last night, 
both with their affectation and with their 
parents’ greater folly.’ 

‘“ Do not my children quite make 
me look old ?” drawled out the Mar- 
chioness, whose grand-children were 
capering about ; “ what a disadvantage 
to marry early !” whiist Lady Laurel 
seemed as much pleased at her brats as 
if nobody had a family besides herself. 
She considers herself as an evergreen ; 
but [ must confess that I think her 
charms so little worth preserving, that 
her tading is no disadvantage whatever. 
The declining Peer too! what a fool ! 
he came up to me with his handsome 
boy, and said, “ Do you really think,” 
Jayine a very strong emphasis on the 
reality of the thought, “ uwt .George 
Henry is very like me?” Not in the 
smallest degree, replied I; which he- 
sides being the truth, was the most mor- 
fying thing Icould have uttered. Then 
there were mothers proud to have their 
pretty children like them, forgetting that 
what may pass in a child, nay grow up 
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into plainness ; and others lending all 
their ears to the voice of sycophancy 
or delusion, which whispered to them, 
“« None of your children will be ha'f so 
handsome as yourself.” Such trash ! 
I have no patience with them: I never 
was more annoyed in my lite.—Lady 
Helen gives another of these juvenile 
treats next week ; but it is the very last 
children’ 8 party ‘at’ which they shall 
catch me.” 

Here she concludea.—I acknowledge 
that there is some truth in her observa- 
tions as to the injury done to youth, by 
witnessing too soon (and it is almost 
always too soon) the scenes of dissipa- 
tion in high life, and by mingling at an 
early age with the votaries of pleasure ; 
since early impressions are so strong, - 
and since it is so natural for the young- 
er to ape the older, and for the io- 
ferior ranks to imitate their superiors. 
The motives, however, for giving such 
entertainments cannot be questioned. 
They always arise out of parental ten- 
derness, the love of children in general 
(an amiable quality), or complaisance 
towards our friends and acquaintances ; 
and the fete of this kind given by an 
illustrious Personage, appears to me in 
the most estimable point of view. But 
the fact is, that her Ladysbip did not 
give a dispassionate opinion on the sub- 
ject, tor it was from having been neg- 
lected at the juvenile ball, that she con- 
ceived such an unconquerable hatred 
for every thing of the kind. Besides, 
ber Ladyshi,” $ autumn is passing away, 
and her views of the scenes of lite are 
widely different to what they were at 
an earlier and a less severe season,when 
she might have entertained hopes of 
providing subjects for such spectacles, 
and when it was not necessary to look 
upon as on old bachelor, . 
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* Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon. By Claudius 
James Rich, Esq. Resident fur the Hon. Fast India 
Conpany at the Court of the Pasha of Bagdat. ‘hurd 
Edition. London, 1818, 
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lished three or four years aro, we were 
highly pleased with its contents. The 
study of antiquities and antiquarian res 
searches has been too often with justice 
cajled dry; and yet when the object is 
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worthy of a paioful examination, when 
not only curiosity is gratified, but results 
Important to the history of mankind, 
and even to the illustration of divine 
truths, areto be gathered, as the reward 
of such labours, it is not in the nature 
of things that such a subject, rightly in- 
vestigated, can be either tedious or un- 
entertaining. For these volumes we 
can truly vouch that they are altogether 
the reverse. Babylon attracts us by 
the very sound of its name, and all that 
is stupendous in the productions of 
human power, all that is venerable from 
age, all that is wonderful for art and 
ingenuity, all that is interesting from the 
@ssociation of ideas, seem to be concen- 
trated io an inquiry embracing that 
mighty city, its ancient prodigies and 
modern ruins, 

‘Phe first Memoir was originally pnb- 
lished in an excellent Journal,conducted 
by Mr. Hammer, at Vienna, and ent- 
tled The Mines of the East, (Mines 
del’ Orient); and it will be necessary 
for us to take a concise view of its most 
memorable facts, and of the theory if 
maintains, betore we proceed to the 
analysis of its successor. Mr. Rich's 
residence at Buagdat, afforded him the 
best of opportunities to explore the site 
of the Capital of the Assyrian Empire, 
pow so lost amid the wreck of years, 
that even the place of its existence is a 
question of doubt and uncertainty. Alas! 
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that the contrivers of the measure of 
time should bedoomed to such oblivion; 
and the most glorious works of those 
who divided the year into its months, 
and invented the Zodiac itself, should 
partake so little of the immortality ima- 
gined for them, as to be, in the lapse of 
a few centuries, confounded with the 
common natural phenomena of muun- 
tain and valley, What a lesson to hu- 
man ambition!—the builders of the 
pyramids are not surely known—the 
tower of Babel, which, trom its immen- 
sity,was said to beraised against heaven, 
bas only a disputed recoru on earth ! 


Hilla,which presentssach strong and almost 
indispatable claims to be considered as the 
remains of Babylon, is about forty-eight 
miles from Bagdat. The perfectly flat coun- 
try between, and aroand the former, is uc- 
cupied by Zobeide Arabs, whose Sheikh is 
responsible to the Pasha of Bagdat for the 
safety of travellers on the road. 

Hilla 1s a place of from 6000 to 7000 inhabi- 
tants, almost entirely Arabs und Jews; there 
being ne Christians, and the Tarks having no 
population there beyond the number employ- 
edinthe government. It is seated on the 
Euphrates, which is here about 450 feet broad. 
The principal structures of ancient Babyloa 
are rather to be conjectured at than traced ; 
but the whole face of the country is covered 
with vestges of ha:ldings, in some places con- 
sisting of brick walle surprisingly fresh, in 
others merely of a vast succession of mounds 
of rubbish, of such indeterminate figures, 
variety, and extent, asto involve theory in 
inextricable confusion. Among these mounds, 
however, are two: f such prodigious bulk as 
to impress, at first sight, the idea that they | 
are the wreck of the greatest edifices of the 
oldest Empire in the world. 


\ 
THE MUJELIBE.* 


situated on the east bank of the Enphrates, 
on which side nearly all the ruins, and espe- 
cially those of the K ASR, held to be the Pa- 
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lace, ie, had heretofore been generally con- 
sidered to be the once mighty temple of Ju- 
piter Belu-, the inventor of astronomy, and 
syponymon. with the ¢: wer of Babel, which 
the de-cendants of Noah erected on the 
plains of Shinaar. Benjamin of Tudela, who 
first revived the remembrance of these ru:ns 

was held to he of this opinion, and it passed 
current from his time. The second mound, 
which Mr.- Rich conterds for, is 5 tuated oa 
the east of the river, aod at so considerable a 
distance from the mass of the other architec- 
tural vestiges, as to touch the bounds as. ign- 
ed to Babylon by ancient writers, incredible 
as these limits appear to be. It iscalled the 


* Mukallibe, but pronouneed as above, Mujclibe, 
or Overturned, by the vulgur Arabs. 
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Birs Nemroud, and pi de of astonishing 
size, has only been noti by Pére Emanu- 
el, and Niebakr. The Mujelibé is 141, and 
the Birs Nemroad 198 feet high; and both 
present the appearance of buildings. The 
total circumference of the foar sides of the 
Birs is 2286 feet ; of the Mujelibé 2111 feet 5 
-—and of thetower.of Belus, according to the 
ancient accounts, taking 500 feet for the sta- 
dium, about 2000 feet ; so that either of the 
mounds, with respect to measurement agrees, 
sit Ala i with that building. 

ugh it has been the received opinion 
that this celebrated tower stood in the eas- 
tern quarter of Babyion, it does not appear 
to be positively so stated either by Herodo- 
tus, Strabo, Pliny, Quintus Cartius, or Dio- 
dorus, thoagh an ambiguous expression of 
the latter writer has been construed to favour 
that position. Shoaeld the Birs Nemroad, on 
the other band, prove to be the remains of 
Belus, we must exclude the Mujelibé, or 
bold that it was at one extremity of the city 
and the Birs at the other, and that Babylon 
Mie an extended square of nine mileson each 
side. 

There is no trace whatever of the arch in 
these ruins, The general size of the kilo- 
burat brick used, is 13 inches square, by 
three thick : there are seme of half these di- 
. mensions, and a few of different shapes for 
particular purposes. They are of several 
colours; white, approached more or less to 
a yellowish cast, which is the finest sort; 
red, like our ordinary brick ; and some of a 
blackish cast and very hard. The sun-dried 
brick is considerably larger, and looks like 
a thick clumsy clod of earth. The cements 
are, bitumen, mortar, and clay. 


Such is the substance of Mr. Rich’s 
first Memoir,* which may be consider 
ed rather as calling the attention of the 
learned to an important object hitherto 
insufficiently noticed, than as advancing 
a hypothesis to which that gentleman 
was pertinaciously attached. Major 
Rennel, however, whose opinion is de- 
servedly of so much weight on such 


" Three plates,1 Of the Eastern ruins; 2 and 3. 
Views of the Mujelibe, Birs Nemroud, and Kasr, on 
each of their four faces. 
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questions, having published some re- 
marks in the Archaeologia, in refutation 
of the Author's propositions, the latter 
has been induced to defend them ina 
second Memoir, at which we heartily 
rejoice, since it has brought forward 
many new and curious facts of deep and 
general interest. To the consideration 
of these we now proceed, and shall 
waste very few words on the controver~ 
sial parts of the subject. But we may 
briefly state, that 

The sum of Major Rennel’s argument ts as 
folloms: The Euphrates divided Babyloa 
into two equal parts; one palace, with the 
Tower of Belus, stood on the east of it, and 
the other immediately opposite it, on the 
west,---each occupying central situations in 
their respective divisions; or rather, the 
palaces and temples together formed the 
central point of the city, and were separated 
from each other by the river. Now, in my 
(Mr. Rich’s) account of the rains, it is said 
that there are no remains on the wesvera 
bauk 3 therefore the river mast formerly have 
ran th h the rains described by me, on the 
eastern side, so as to have divided them into 
two equal portions. But there are certain 
moun plasa down in my plan, which shew 
that the river could not have ruo in that di- 
rection. These mounds must consequently 
be referred to a town of more recent con- 
struction, of whose existence Major Rennel 
acknowledges we have no other evidence. 


Upon this our Author argues gene-. 
rally, aod we think very successfally, 
both from his advantages in personally 
exploring the scene, and from bis pre- 
ferring, ag we should unquestionably 
prefer, the representations of Herodo- 
tus, (who went to Babylon, and whosq 
statements are every day acquiring fresh 
authority, as modern research enables 
us to appreciate their accuracy.) to those 
of Ctesias and his copier Diodorus, 
whom Aristotle declared to be unworthy 
of belief :— ; 
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That it is no where stated whether the 
Tower of Belus was on the east or west of the 
Euphrates; that its position in the centre of 
the city, or even in one of its divisions, is b 
no means clearly made out; and that while 
the description of the best ancient author in- 
volves no difficulties, the only particulars 
which embarrass us are supported fy the sole 
testimony of the worst. 


Major Rennel, presuming that the 
Mujelibé is the Tower or Temple of 
Belus, reduces every thing else to that 
centre, and supposes a change of course 
in the river to uphold his theory. This 
Mr. Rich contradicts, from a survey of 
the ground, and from the improbability 
of such a change taking place. He also 
objects to the later town, supposed to 
have been built by Major R. Sucha 
town, if built at all, would not have 
been built in the midst of ruins, where 
the Major plants it. We must refer to 
the publication for the more minute de- 
tails of this argument; and acquit our- 
selves of our promise to record some of 
the remarkable facts brought forward 
by Mr. Rich. 


The barnt bricks of which the ruins are 
principally composed, and which have in- 
scriptionson them in the cuneiform character, 
only found in Babylon and Persepolis,* 
are all invariably placed in a similar manner, 
wiZ. with their faces or written sides down- 
wards. The buildings, it thus appears, were 
erected when the bricks were made, for 
when they are found in more modern con- 
structions, such as Bagdat or Hilla, they are 
placed indifferently without regard to the 
writing. This in itself is almost proof that 
these are the ruins of Babylon, since, if the 
city had been Mabometan or Christian, frag- 
ments of inscriptions would have been met 
with in the Coufic or Stranghelo. Sepulchral 
urns, filled with ashes and small pieces of 
bones, have also been found in the Kasr 3; and 
an the northero face of the Mujelibe, a galle- 
ry filled with skeletons inclosed in wooden 
coffius, was discovered by Mr. Rich. Neither 
of these modes of burial bave been practised 
since the introdact:on of tslamism, and they 
consequently cstablish the antiquity of the 
ba Idings at a date prior to that event. These 
discoveries are rendered more interesting, as 
we have no reason to suppose that the Baby- 
lonians burned their dead; the old Persians 
we know never did. It is not therefore im- 
possible that the two different kinds of burial 
may indicate the several usages of the Baby- 
lonians and Greeks, and that the urns may 
contain the ashes of the soldiers of Alexander 

his successors. 

Phe Birs Nemroud iscalled Brouss by M. 
Beauchamp. Benjamin of Tudela says, the 


© In our review of Morier’s Second Journey, we 
metieed that they had also been found in ruins in the 
berth of Persia.— Ed. 
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Tower of Belus was destroyed by fire from 
heaven, and it is curious that the summit of 
the Birs present immense vitrified masses, 
evidently the result of fire. It is now prob- 
bY in almost the same state in which Alex- 
ander saw it; if we give credit to the report, 
that ten thousand men could only remove 
the rubbish, preparatory to repairing it, in 
two months. 


From the Appendix to Mr. Rich’s 
Memoir, we are induced to hope for 
much further information respecting the 
antiquities of the part of the world in 
which he sojourns. He promises a 
Memoir on Nineveh (the modern 
Mousoul,) where an immense block of 
stone, on which was sculptured a mao 
on horseback, with a long lance in his 
hand, followed by many others, on foot,* 
and animals, was recently found and 
destroyed ; but precautions have been 
taken to prevent such accidents in future, 
and preserve the monuments of antiqui- 
ty, such as the above, cylinders, &c. 
which are occasionally dug up. In 
the same manner Hilla is made the 
general depot for antiques found through- 
outthe country, and especially on the 
bunks of the Euphrates, from Raka to 
Samarva. Of these we are told, 


The most interesting are the Sassanian and 
Babylonian. Many of the latter contain 
specimens of the very curious and primitive 
system of writing found only in the Babylo- 
niaD monuments, and those of Persia in the 
first period of its history, previous to the 
Macedonian conquests, and rejecting the 
romauces of Ferdusi. The cuneiform, (1. ¢. 
wedge-furm,) or, as it has been called, the 
arrow-headed character, has heretofore biaf- 
fied every attempt at deciphering it; but 
within these few years, Dr. Grotefend, of 
Frankfort has made some progress in devis- 
ing a keyto this mystery. Should he ulti- 
mately succeed entirely in his difficult and 
laborious task, ashe has already in trauslat- 
ing some of the inscriptions on the ruins of 
Persepolis, and one from those of Pasarga- 
de, we may expect extraordinary intelli- 
gence from the buried world of the most an- 
cient times. Dr. Grotefend obscrves, that 
there are three varieties of those inscriptions, 
distinguished from each other by the greater 
Sonmplication of the characters formed by 
the radical signs of a wedge (or arrow) and 
an angle.t Each iuscription is repeated in 


* This seems almost a description of the Perse 
politan antiquiues of Mr. Moncr. 

+t Ona close examination of further specimens 
sent to him, tbis Icarned person statcs his opinion in 
a letter, that these three species are oniy varieties of 
different modes of writing the snine characters, and 
that there is in fact but one real kind of Bubyloman 
enuneciform writing. ‘This is more consonant to rvs: 
son than the theory of three distinet combinations of 
characters.— Er. 
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all the three species. The first, or simplest 
species, deciphered by Dr. G. of the times of 

yrus, Darius Hystaspes, and Xerxes, is in 
Zend, the lauguage of Ecbatana, and there 
are grounds for believing that the remaining 
ones are translations into the language of the 
other capital< of the Persian empire, Susa 
and Babylon. 


We have thought it right to mention 
these circumstances relating to the most 
ancient character of which we have any 
knowledge ; the origin of which is be- 
yond the researches of the antiquarian, 
who is ouly aware that it was used by 
the great nations of antiquity, the Medi- 
an, Persian, and Assyrian, and who 
conjectures that it is in all likelihood the 
Assyrian wriling of Herodotus, and that 
which Darius Hystaspes engraved on 
the pillars which he set up on the bauks 
of the Bosphorus. 

From its peculiar form, it seems to 
bave been, like the sacred character of 
the Ezyptians, confined to lapidary in- 
scriptions, while there must have been 
another mode of writing in common use, 
If so, it would perish with the Macedo- 
nian conquest, which left the Persians 
aod Babylonians n0 monuments to erect, 
nor events to record. The Sassanians, 
the professed restorers of the ancient 
rites and usages of Persia, could not recal 
this obsolete mode of writing, lost during 
the long period the Greek dynasties held 
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the sceptre of Iran, and, accordingly, we 
find theircoins and monuments inscribed 
with a character having an analogy with 
the Hebrew, Phenician, or Palmyrene, 
which has been deciphered. | 

Mr. Rich illustrates bis excellent 
work with plates, representing. stones 
and bricks found at Babylon and Nin- 
eveh, with their sculptured figures and 
inscriptions : also of a brass ornament 
found in one of the coffins in the Mu- 
jelibe Gallery, of cylinders and other 
antiquities which have been extracted 
from these ruins. These cyiinders are 
extremely curious, from one to three in- 
ches in length, and either of stone or a 
sort of paste composition. One of them, 
dug up not long ago in the field of Mar- 
athon, is now in the possession of Mr. 
Fauvel, of Athens. They are princi- 
pally found in the ruins of Jerbouiya, 
and the people of the country use them 
as amulets. Small figures of brass or cop- 
per are also found at Babylon, but noBa- 
bylonian coins have yet been discovered. 

In taking leave of these interesting 
volumes, we need scarcely add, even to 
our imperfect analysis, that they claim 
the attention of the learned world, in a 
degree vot surpassed by any modern 
publication of a similar nature and ex- 
tent. 


From the Literary Gezette. 


MEMOINS OF THE 


FIRST THIRTY-TWO YEARS OF THE LIFE OF 


JAMES HARDY VAUX, 


4 SWINDLER AND PICKPOCKET 3 NOW TRANSPORTED FOR THE SECOND TIME AND FOR LIFE 


TO NEW SOUTH WALES. WRITTEN BY HIMSELP. 


AS est ab hoste doceri, says the 

adage ; and there are few honest 
persons who may not learn something 
useful to be known from this statement 
of the tricks, impos:tions, and frauds of 
a clever and intelligent swindler. The 
author may be recollected by many of 
our readers, a3 his Scapin exploits and 
trials furnished plentiful matter for the 
Police and Old-Bailey reports of the 
day. Indeed he appears to have been 
a very Macheath in his peculiar line ; 
ingenious, artful, unprincipled, enter- 
rrising, and successful. Having also 
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received a tolerable education, and be- 
ing of an acute and observant mind, he 
was competent to the novel task of wn- 
ting these Memoirs ; and we may cer- 
tainly say, that the candid and open 


confessions of a person who, to use his - 


own phrase,lived so long upon the cross 
(i.e. by thieving, in opposition to living 
on the square), are not only a desidera- 
tum to the public generally, but a lit- 
erary curiosity deserving our attention. 
Mr. Vaux seems to have bad natural 
abilities which, under a better system of 
education, would have ensured his pros- 
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perity; but, destitute of good princi- 
ples from his very infancy, the perver- 
sion of his talents only rendered him a 
more conspicuous object of infamy than 
his lower asgoviates, We do not ob- 
serve a single sound moral sentiment in 
the whole development of the author’s 
feelings ; but, on the other hand, there 
is a sort of sense of propriety which has 
purified his book from every indecency, 
we might say indelicacy, as it redeemed 
bis career from the grossest species of 
protligacy and debauchery. He draws 

imself a liar, a swindler, a pickpocket, 
a thief, and even betrays a little pride 
and vanity in recording the ingenuity of 
bis nefarious conceptions, the dexterity 
of their execution, and the adroitness 
with which he sometimes escaped de- 
tection; but he is not a drunkard, a 
common sensualist addicted to the vilest 
gratifications of appetite, nor a ferocious 
raffian who would endeavour to cover 
cnme by assassination. In this manner 
he would wish to be viewed as little 
* less than an archangel fallen ;” but in 
truth hi» pretensions to merit as a rozue 
are only sustained by a comparison 
with the more ignorant and vulgar ras- 
cals of ** the family,”* and are not sup- 
ported by intrinsic superiority of intel- 
lect, since any man utterly destitute of 
honesty, may find it possible to deceive 
tradesmen, cut pocket-books or snuff- 
boxes from the persons of others in 
erowds, levy contributions on humanity 
by falsehoods, and do all the drudgery 
of evil, till winking justice overtakes 
and punishes them. 

But it would be tedious to expatiate 
on the multitude of reflections which 
this narrative of a guilty and chequered 
life suggests, They will rise in the 
miod of every reader in as various forms 
as there are numerous incidents to call 
them forth. One only we shall offer. 
The first marked inclination of young 
Vaux was to draw race-horses, and from 
indulgence in this apparently innocent 
childish amusement may be traced the 
wickedness and misery of his future 
destiny. From admiring their pictures, 
he got to admire the living animals, and 


© The cant phrase for all those who live by fraud 
gad rebbery in Louden. eet 
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from that point to an anxiety about 
their feats, Newmarket, and gambling. 
What a lesson is this to the instructors 
of youth ! 

«Just as the twig is bent the tree’s 
inclined ;” but in verity it seems im- 
possible to guard against the growth of 
vice, when its first seeds are sown under 
so unsuspicious a form. Another turo 
of the scale might have made the cheat 
and impostor Vaux a second Snyders, 
‘famous ag an artist, instead of despised 
as a felon! 

From the signature of * B, F—d,” 
(which we take to be that of Barron 
Field, who holds a high judicial station 
in New South Wales) to an advertise- 
ment pretixed to the work, we have no 
doubt that it is a genuine pertormance, 
and shall now rapidly sketch the biog- 
raphy of the writer, and offer such ex- 
tracts as appear to us to be most 
curious, 

James Hardy Vaux was born in 
1782. He was of a good fannly by the 
mother’s side, and his father the steward 
of a gentleman of fortune, who with- 
drew from service to speculate with his 
savings in trade, ‘The maternal grand- 
father of our subject, a Mr. Low, had 
been a respectable Solicitor in London, 
but retired to S shire, whither he 
carried his favourite grandson, and gave 
him a very decent grammar-shool edu- 
cation. After several plans for his fu- 
ture course of lite were discuesed, he 
was sentto the mercantile house of 
Messrs. Swan and Parker in Liverpool, 
who, to a large export, added a very ex- 
tensive retail trade. Here he soon be- 
gan to keep irregular hours and bad 
company ; and, being seduced to the 
Cockpit with his employers’ money in 
his pocket, betted and lost what he 
could only pay by fraud and stealing. 
To these expedients he consequently 
bad recourse, and, like all beginners in 
villany, resolved to turn honest as soon 
as fortune enabled him to relieve his 
embarrassments and surmount his diffi- 
culties. But before he could carry his 
determination into execution, if indeed 
his profligacy would ever have led to 
that event without the shame of expo- 
sure, his embezzlements were discover- 
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ed, and he was sent back to his friends 
sn disgrace. 

His next appearance is in London, 
where, on his grandfather's recommen- 
dation, he is received into the office of a 
respectable attorney, Mr. Presland, bis 
kinsman. Ever restless aud unsteady, 
him he quits for a wholesale stationers’, 
Messrs. Key, Abchurch-Lane ; and 
while in their service begins his old trade 
anew, by obtaining clothes, &c. on 
false pretences, bilking his lodgings, and 
committing other depredations, till obli- 
gedto leave his place, aod again seek 
bread as a lawyer's clerk, ata guinea 
per week. 

By resorting nightly to the Blue Lion 
in Gray’s Inn Lane, he forms intimacies 
with kindred spirits, and soon becomes 
an adept in the worst ways of the me- 
tropolis, though still but a boy in years. 
With one of his acquaintances of the 
Blue Lion, the discharged steward of a 
naval captain, he agrees to take a trip 
to Portsmouth, but they get no further 
thao Kingston, where they raise money 
for their extravagances, by applying to 
the charitable as forlorn and distressed 
travellers ; forging the names of con- 
tributors to their sham petition ; and 
successfully practising all the deceits of 
this species of imposition, called in their 
flash language, “ Phe letter racket.” 
At many after periods Mr. Vaux pur- 
sued this system with invariable benefit 
to himself; a proof how great an en- 
couragement to vice indiscriminate 
charity is. Some adventures, in which 


the constables and mayors take a part, 


do not prevent our hero from at length 
teaching Portsmouth. Here he con- 
trives to get into the service of Mr. Mo- 
ses Greetham, as an under clerk, and 
zoes on tolerably well for a few weeks ; 
he is, however, dismissed for the first 
time fora frolic, and not for a misde- 
meanor, no opportunity for committing 
one having occurred. 
the chair from under a Dutch interpre- 
ter in Mr. G's service, while at coffee, 
and hurting him by the fall, a complaint 
is made, and Mr. Vaux once mere 
thrown upon the wide world. He re-. 
turns to London, the theatre for persons 
of his stamp, and accidentally meeting 
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at the Saracen’s Head,Snowhill,with Mr. 
Kennedy, surgeon of the Astraa, so far 
ingratiates himself with that gentleman 
as to obtain (due inquiries having beea 
made among his family and friends) a 
midshipman’s birth io that frigate, uoder 
the command of Captain Dacres. His 
early disposition had pointed to a sea- 
faring life, but a few months of Winter 
cruising in the Channel and North seas 
sickened him of the service. For grea- 
ter ease, he relinquished his midship- 
man’s appointment to become the Cap- 
tain’s clerk, bis predecessor obtaining & 
Purser’s warrant; his ‘weekly accounts’* 
were formally cut off by bis mess- 
mates, and he behaved regularly till, on 
coming into Greenhithe, be again unfor- 
tunately visited London on three days’ 
leave of absence, and the contamina- 
tion of his old haunts proved too strong 
for his feeble integrity. He forms a 
connection with a cyprian, Miss K—e, 
deserts from his ship, and with no other 
means of subsistence than a few pounds 
in his pocket, enters full swing into this 
licentious amour, and sets up house- 
keeping with his Dulcinea. When re- 
duced to their last shifts, the lady is re- 
claimed by her father and a couple of 
Bowsstreet officers, and our despairing 
inamorato associates with sbharpers at 
billiards, by which mezns he subsists 
for some time. The account of the op- 
erations of the gang at the Bhlliard 
Rooms in Bow Street, Covent Garden, 
is curious, and persons liable to be fa- 
ken in to bet at such places will do welt 
to give attention to this part of the me- 
moirs.—When the sharpers separate 
for the summer places of resort, Vaux, 
through an advertisement, engages with 
an attorney in the country, Mr. Dalton 
of Bury St. Edmund’s, Here, though 
comfortably situated, and likely to pros- 
per, had be but known that honesty 
was the best policy, he soon gave him- 
self up to his thievish propensities. He 
defrauded several tradesmen, robbed 
his master, and decamped for London 
with his booty, having been absent 
nine weeks, . 

* The white patches on the collar of a Mid- 
shipman’s coat, socalled from their resemblance 


to a flag hoisted by the Port Admiral, requiring 
the weekly returns from the ships. 
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This expert scoundrel! was yet only 
17 years of age ;—for a few weeks he 
lived gaily on the spoils of his excur- 
sion, and when the purse ran low, again 
sought employment with a conveyancer 
in the Temple, Mr. Preston. He was, 
however, traced by Mr. Dalton, and 
apprehended for the Bury exploit; aod 
only saved from public prosecution and 
ignominy, on account of his youth, by 
Mr. Presland’s satisfying the accuser 
for all damages, and restoring such arti- 
cles as could be recovered. This friend 
in peed gave his worthless relative, in 
conclusion, five guineas, to carry him 
down to S——-shire. But to return to 
S———-shire was the furthest from his 
intentions. He stayed in Town, and, 
by a piece of complicated forgery and 
invention, got as a shopman into the 
masquerade and habit warehouse of 
Giffard and Co. Tavistock Street. His 
sole objcct in this, was to purloin and 
pilfer all he could, and abecond with 
the booty. In ten weeks he had by 
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these means realized 60/. and a good 
stock of clothes, He then played his 
last ruse ; got what money and goods 
he could obtain on the credit of bis em- 
ployers, stole and pawned, or soid to 
Jews at five hundred per cent. loss, 
what he could lay his hands on, and, 
finally, removed to a distant quarter of 
the city. Imprudently venturing to the 
pawobroker’s, Mr. Lane of Drury Lane, 
where he had pledged some of the stol- 
en property, he was recognised and ar- 
rested. Committed to Cold Bath 
Fields, and thence to Newgate for tral, 
be had now the first taste of the bitter 
fruit of crime, beyond that disgrace, of 
which, in former instances, be seemed 
insensible. 

But as we have now come to that 
period where we intead making a few 
extracts, and our present bounds are 
exhausted, we shall defer the proceed- 
ings of the court, and our own, tll our 


next publication. 
To be cantinued. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, 1819. 


WE resume this interesting report. 
The Dock-yard of Chatham, 


situated like that of Sheerness, on the 
right bank of the Medway, is more spa- 
cious than either of the two of which I 
have already spoken. The naval works 
there are of greater extent and activity. 
Therein are deposited, in immense mug- 
azines, and ranged with remarkable 
order, all the rigging and warlike stores 
of the ships that are laid up or at anchor 
in the Medway. 

_ The slips for sbip-building that now 
remain are embanked with timber, as 
was the old custom. Altho’ they have 
not been rebuilt within the last forty 
years, they were so well executed, that 
the wood-work is still in a good state ; 
while at Deptford and Woolwich, and 
at Sheerness in particular, the timber of 
the old slips is generally in a state of 
decay ; thus forming a striking contrast 
to the sumptuous solidity of the new 
docks, 

At present they are excavating at 


Chatham, the foundation of a grand 
building, which is to be constructed of 
granite and Portland stone. This is the 
beginning of some very extensive un- 
dertakings to be carried on during 
peace, in order to render the Dock-yard 
susceptible of more active operations ig 
time of war. 

What is most remarkable in the 
Dock-yard at Chatham is, the sawing 
apparatus established by Mr. Brunel. 
The place in which this business ts 
carried on is built on an eminence im 
the principal part of the yard. 

The mechanism of the saws 1s is 
some respects nearly the same as that 
of those at Woolwich. - Steam is here 
likewise the general mover. The saws 
are placed in a regular edifice, of which 
the frame-work, by a judicious mixture 
of iron and timber, appears to me to be 
a model of its kind. This building is 
also from the plan of Mr. Brunel. But 
what particularly characterizes this e6- 
tablishment, and gives it an appearance 
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which belongs to it alone, is the whole 
of the operations employed to raise the 
timber from the surtace of the river into 
the sawing mills, and to remove it 
thence, either to return it to the water, 
or to place it in a long park prepared 
for that purpose. 

A subterraneous canal serves to con- 
duct the rough wood into a basin, where 
the pieces are kept in reserve, as if they 
were sunk to the bottom of a large well. 
From hence they are again re:noved, 
and successively laid on a platform sus- 
pended by twoiron chains. The chains 
pass over the top of the pond on pullies, 
and on their returo, hold in suspension 
a metallic vessel, capable of containing 
a great quantity of water. ‘This water, 
furnished by the receiver of the steam- 
engine, when accumuiated 1n the vessel 
in sufficient abundance, overbalances 
the load of wood to be raised, which 
then rises of its own accord to the top of 
the pond or pit; there it is hooked by 
chains suspended from a crane, of which 
the forin is complicated, but very inge- 
nious. 

This crane, which moves longitudi- 
nally, by the action of the steam-engine, 
can bring and take back pieces of umber 
from the pond to the mills, and to other 
parts of the park, which are more than 
three hundred yards long. ‘Two men 
who are conveyed on the carnage can 
stop it, set it going, and turn it a3 they 
please, load and waload the timber, &e. 
All these operations,which are perform - 
ed with as much precision a3 facility, 
prove the fertility of talent of Mr. Bru- 
nel, the inventor ofthe machinery. But 
as to the establishment of the weds and 
the construction of the apparatus for 
raising the wood and its dependencies, 
it must seem evident from an attentive 
examination, that it would have been 
more simple and economical to blow 
up by a mine and raze the eminence in 
Which the wells are dug, and on which 
are established the park and the saw 
works, Thus might have been spared 
all the power necessary for daily raising 
the wood to be sawn, as well as the sup- 
plies of fire and water for the steam- 
engine. This objection was made to 
me by Dr. HVollastan, when I was talk- 
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ing with that celebrated man on the 
subject of the sawing mills at Chatham 5 
and I thought it worthy of bis judicious 
mind. 

It is at Chatham that Mr. Seppings 
has put in practice, for the first time, 
the improvements he has invented in 
ship-building. To attain his object, he 
had to triumph over those numerous 
and venerable axioms, consecrated by 
the pride of our ancestors, and religious- 
ly preserved by the selt-love of their 
posterity ; such as, that * English ships 
sail very well and last long enough, 
made as they oow are; that it would 
be rash and unreasonable to make any 
innovation in such a perfect order of 
things, adopted by so many nations, 
and practised so long a time ;” and 
dwarfs, supported on their pigmy-Her- 
culean columns, cry out, “Lord have 
mercy / the art has already attained its 
most happy epoch, and nobody can 
proceed a step beyond the principles 
that are now established.” But Mr. 
Seppings is one of those tenacious men 
who do not stop to argue against their 
system. He had powerful triends, su- 
perior co the corps of master-shi 
wrights ; he therefore obtained from 
authority what he could not have ob- 
tained by persuasion, and rendered per 
force to the British Navy one of the 
Inost signal services it has ever received. 

IT have endeavoured to make known 
in France the real advantages of the 
system of Mr. Seppings. But I met 
with more obstacles than he did ; and 
I have been less fortunate, as I have 
not yet triumphed overthem. I gave 
demonstrations, but these were as use- 
less ag theory; I> made calculations, 
and it was said that I treated of imagi- 
nary quantities ; in short, when I wish- 
ed to support myself by actual experi- 
ments, I was to:d that in England they 
had abandoned the system which [ 
wished to see adopted in France.* 


* M. Dupin, in a subsequent part of his vol- 
ume, assigns an adequate reason for the differ- 
ent ways in which improve vents are nectived 
tn France and in England ‘* The French 
have, (says he) it must be confessed, strange 
ideas on science, literature and arts. They 
fancy that it isnot less important to centralize 
their knowledge.and their chefs-d’cenvie, than 
matters of war, and the great operations of 
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This, however, was a falsehood. 

It was after this that I came to Eng- 
land, and there I saw, with my own 
eyes, in 1816, 1817, and 1818, that 
vessels were on the point of comple- 
tion, built according to the system of 
Mr. Seppings. I saw others that were 
not so forward, but going on upon the 
same plan ; in short, I saw in all the 
dock-yards of Great Britain the old 
ships built according to the ancient sys- 
tem brought daily into the forms of that 
of Mr. Seppings. From all these rea- 
sons, which are the substance of what I 
- have said and written for more than two 
years, both in France and England, it 
will doubtlessly be supposed that Mr. 
Seppings and his sectaries regard me as 
one of their proselytes, and rank me 
amoncet their adepts. Far from it! 
For wiile I acknowledge the excellence 
of all the improveinents due to this able 


engineer, I maintain, with proofs in my_ 
a 


their government. We had une Académie 
Francaise, it was the academy of Paris; we 
Rave une Institut de France, it is the Insti- 
tute of Paris. Thus, again, in like manner, 
we had une Académie de Marine Francaise, 
and it was the academy of Brest.” The natu- 
ral tendency of true knowledge founded upon 
just principles,is, like that of light, todiffus‘on; 
the usual tendency, hitherto, of the knowledge 
eultivated in France is to illuminate only a par- 
ticular spot, to which it is confined by impene- 
trahle barriers. In this respect the French 
** hide their candle under a bushel.” Hence it 
happened. that during the butchery of the 
French Revolution, some of the most frightful 
events were unknown at 70 miles from Paris 
nearly a month after their occcurrence. Hence, 
also, we may account for M. Dupin's surprise 
on seeing excellest reflecting telescopes made 
by a currier of Aberdeen in his leisure hours: 
and on observing two nephews of a haker in the 
lecture-roum at Anderson’s Institution, Glas- 
gow. 
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hand, that long since the principle of 
them was known and practised among 
us and elsewhere. I have in vain pro- 
claimed and defended the merit and 
originality of the applications of this 
principle ; and across the channel they 
rank me with the detractors und antago- 
nists of the author. 

For several years past the officers of 
Chatham yard have subscribed to esta- 
blish a school, where the young ap- 
prentices are received during the winter 
evenings. They are taught to read, 
write, and (keep accounts, and instruct- 
ed also, I' believe, in the elements of 
geometry. They are admitted indis- 
criminately, and without paying any- 
thing ; but are expelled for the first se- 
rious fault they commit, or tor not being 
exact io theirattendance. I like to notice 
such institutions, because they show 
that inEngland ealightened benevolence 
actuates the various classes of society. 

About five or six years ago the gov- 
ernment established at Chatham a prac- 
tical school tor the troops of engineers, 
sappers, miners, and pontoniers.* The 
instruction given in this school, and the 
labours and exercises of every kind to 
which military men are habituated, ap- 
pear to me well worthy of being known. 
Concluded in our next. 


* The institution of this school is princiyal- 
ly due fo the able and meritorious exertions of 

ol. Pasley. M. Dupin might, we think, have 
advantageously entered into details ay to the 
manner of conducting this seminary. One 
thing with which he, as a mathematician, must 
have been particularly interested, is the teach- 
ing of practical geometry, plan-draving, and 
perspective, to common soldiers, according to 
the method of Belland Lancaster. 


ee 


’ From the New Monthly Magazine, March 1819. 


MR. MATURIN. 


Ces Rosert Matvrin, thesub- 
ject of this memoir, is the descen- 
dant of a French protestant emigrant 
family (whose history is almost as ro- 
Mantic as any recorded in the pages of 
fiction) and the son of a gentleman who 
held, for maoy years a lucrative and 
respectable situation under government, 
He entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
P AaTHENEUM VOL, 5. 


at the age of fifteen, and his academi- 
cal progress was marked not only by 
the entertainment of premiums and a 
scholarship, but of prizes of composi- 
tion and extempore speaking in the the- 
ological class, and of the medals be:- 
towed by the (now abolished) Histori- 
cal Society, on those who distinguished 
themselves by rhetorical and poetical 
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productions. ‘Ihough his collegiate 
life was thus not without its honors, we 
understand from the frend who com- 
municated the materials for this memoir, 
that its subject was considered, both by 
his tutors and his companions, as more 
remarkable for indolenve and melancho- 
ly than for talent. Ata very early pe- 
riod of life, after a courtship that liter- 
ally commenced in boyhood, be mar- 
ried Henrietta Kingsbury, sister to the 
present arch deacon of Killala, and 
grand-daughter of that Dr. Kingsbury 
to whom tradition says Swift uttered 
his last rational words. Like most 
men who marry early, he became the 
father of several children, three of 
whom survive, at an age when children 
are rather considered as toys to sport 
with, than objects to be provided for in 
life. For several years after his mar- 
riaxe he continued to reside in his fath- 
-er’s house, till that father’s dismission 
from the situation which he had held 
47 years, with a spotless and esteemed 
character, p'unged the whole family in- 
to a state of horrible distress, equalled 
ooly, perhaps, by that which occurred 
in the family of the unfortunate Sutb- 
erland— though not terminated by the 
same dreadful catrastrophe. 

Mr. Maturin, sen. during the course 
of a long and respectable life, had 
brought up and maintained a numerous 
family : he had married bis daughters, 
and estahlished his sons. The day of 
his dismission he was pennyless : it is 
singular, that though the commission- 
ers of inquiry, who sat repeatedly on 
the business, pronounced this unfortu- 
nate gentleman wholly innocent of the 
charge (of fraud) brought against bim, 
he has been suffered to linger for nine 
years since, without redress, without re- 
lief, and without notice. His son was 

“now obliged to apply himself to means 
for the subsistence of bis family, which 
the stipend of a Dublin curate, his only 
preferment, could not affurd. He pro- 
. posed to take pupils, as inmates in his 
. house ; and encouraged by the recollec- 
. tion of his own success at college, ap- 
plied himself to bis task with industry 
and hope. For some time he was suc- 
cessful, and we have been informed that 
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“ Bertram” was written while the au- 
thor had six young mea residents in bis 
house, and four who attended him for 
instruction daily, to all of whom his at- 
tention was unremitting. At this pe- 
riod he was unfortunately induced to 
become security for a relation whose 
affairs were considerably involved : the 
consequence was—what the conse~ 
quence usually is—the relation defeated 
his creditors by taking the benefit of the 
Act of Insolvency, and left the burthen 
of bis debts on those who had attempt- 
ed to lighten their pressure on him. 

Mr. Maturin was compelled to give 
up his establishment, and is since, we 
understand, dependent solely on his 
literary talents for subsistence. 

We willingly hasten over these de- 
tails of misery, and pass to what is more 
properly our province—the history of 
Mr. Maturin’s literary life. His first 
production was “ Montorio,” and this 
was followed hy the “ Wild Irish Boy,” 
and the ‘ Milesian.” Of these works, 
Mr. Maturin, in his preface to 
“Women,” has spokeo with a feeling 
of severity, in which we are dis 
most cordially to sympathize. They 
are in fact below all censure, and we 
really enjoy Mr. Maturin’s candour ia 
compromising ao author's feelings with 
regard to his own works, and speaking 
of them as they deserve, 

One circumstance alone could have 
induced us to think them worthy of be- 
ing mentioned here, and this is, that 
Walter Scott was pleased to find or 
imagine some merit in “ Montorio”— 
that this was signified to Mr. M.—that 
he availed himself of it te solicit an 
epistolary communication with Mr. 
Scott; and that to the zealous friend- 
ship, the judicious monitions, and the 
indefatigable patronage of this most ex- 
cellent man, our author has been heard 
gratefully to ascribe all the distinction 
and success he has subsequently enjoy- 
ed. Excited by the success of Mr. 
Sheil’s first tragedy of “ Adelaide,” ia 
Dublin, he wrote “ Bertram,” aad of- 
fered it to the manager of Crow-street 
theatre, by whom it was rejected in the 
year 1814. Mr. M. not possessing 
apy means of access to the London the- 
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atreg, suffered the manuscript to moul- 
der by him fora year and a half, and 
then submitted it to the perusal of Mr. 
Scott: by Mr. Scott it was transferred 
to Lord Byron, then a member of the 
committee of Drury -lane theatre, and, 
through his influence, brought out at 
that theatre in May 1816, with an ef- 
fect and popularity unparalleled since 
the production of « Pizarro.” 
he popularity of dramatic works 1, 
bowever, proverbially transient; the 
moral feeling of the public was wound- 
ed by an alledged fault in the narrative, 
and “ Bertram,” after carrying all be- 
fore it for the first season, and being 
successfully represented in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and even America, 
is now, we believe, finally discarded 
from the list of stock-plays. “ Ber- 
tram’” was followed by “ Manuel ;” 
relative to the failure of which we have 
been favoured with some curious cir- 
cumstances, When Mr. M. visited 
London, on the success of ** Bertram,” 
he was urged to employ his pen for Mr. 
‘Kean in the subsequent season. He 
was informed that that gentleman was 
extremely anxious to appear ina char- 
acter of hoary and decrepid distress ; 
and that the celamitous situation of his 
Majesty having rendered the represen- 
tation of *“ Lear” improper, a private 
character, in a state of grief and insao- 
ity, might be substituted for it, and 
would insure all the success which the 
talents of that great actor, exerted in a 
character of his own selection, might be 
expected to command. Mr. M. accord- 
ingly strained every nerve to realize the 
conceptions of the performer, and the 
result was a total failure. This may, 
perhaps, be a useful lesson to the ambi- 
tious caprice of actors, and the fatal 
‘obsequiousness of authors; causes to 
which may be ascribed the obvious and 
progressive deterioration of the English 
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e have now, overlooking the sins 
of his early youth, to speak of Mr. M.’s 
three last works, “* Bertram,”—‘t Ma- 
nuel,” and his tale of * Women,’— 
works which, with all their defects, have 
no parallel or resemblance in modern 


composition. They all appear purely 
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the works of the author's mind. They 
are, as Johnson says,—* Painted out 
witb resolute deliberation ;"°—his char- 
acters have no prototype in nature or 
life—they never ‘existed, and never 
could have existed—yet they are not 
unnatural. They are the creatures of a 
powerful and poetical imagination, that 
can make us believe in it own creation, 
and with a touch, like magic, invest 
illusions with all the reality of truth.— 
He is alike * disdainful of belp or hin- 
drance.” He has neither image, senti- 
ment, or style, or way of thinking, in 
common witb his cotemporaries. He is 
original (no small praise in this day of 
imitation), and his melancholy is nei- 
ther that “ of the poet, or courtier, or 
scholar” —ztt is his own—the predomi- 
nant and awful tincture of his mind. 
His own feelings have communicated 
themselves to his writings ; it isnot the 
fastidious melancholy of surleited luxu- 
ry, not the maudlin tear of the baccha- 
nal in the interval of intoxication, but 
that melancholy which arises from a sad- 
ly experimental acquaintance with 1¢al 
sufferings and their practical results. 

Of “ Bertram” so much has been said 
in praise and in dispraise, that it would 
be idle for us to add any thing—it was 
the most successful tragedy of its day— 
and is still a powerlul monument of 
poetical ability. Ot‘ Manuel” we are 
inclined to speak more favourably than 
the public has yet spoken, or will be wil- 
ling, perhaps, to credit, after its failure. 
But the reader who turns to the descrip- 
tion of the “ Battle of Osma,” in the 
first act—to the thrilling exclamation 
of “let none but futhers search,” in the 
second—to the beautiful and poetical 
pleadings of Manuel and De Zelos, in 
the third—to the feeble delirium and 
officious debility of Manuel in the fourth 
—and to the exquisite dialogue between 
the guardian daughter and the lunutie 
futher, in the fitth, will acknowledge 
they have scarce a parallel in Bngtish 
dramatic poetry. ‘* Women” is a work 
which, with all its dullness, its monoto- 
ny of suffering, and its horrible anatonuy, 
ofthe moral frame, stands alone amonz 
modern writings—there is nothing like 
it—its profound and philosophical mc!- 
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ancholy, its terrible researches into the 
deepest abysses of the human heart, 
and of buman feeling—its daring drau~ 
ing the veil of the “ boly of holies,” 
while the hand that draws it trembles at 
the touch, make it a work unequalled 
in the listo: English oovels, We know 
nothing—Simile aut secundum, 

Mr. Maturin, now among our stan- 
dard authors, is, it appears, determined 
to be among our most prolific and inde- 
fatigable ones. He has a volume of 
sermons in the press. He is preparing 
a series of tales, which will come belore 
the public the following season, and he 
has offered tragedies to the manager of 
Covent Garden, and the Committee of 
Drury Lane Theatre: from the former, 
which will be shortly forth-coming, bigh 
expectations are entertained, 

Of the private habits or character of 
an individual hitherto so obscure, and 
living in another country, little can be 
learnt or related ; but we have heard 
that the emotion with which he speaks 
of Mr. Scott, proves bim to have a 
warm sense of gratitude ; and the pas- 
siveae-s with which he has borne the 
attacks of his foes, a very cold one of 
Injustice and calumny. In private life 
he is said to display a mixture of pla- 
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cidity and insouciance often united in 
the literary character, and to be a kind 
relative, an indulgent parent, and the 
most urorious man breathing. 

We have been informed, too, that the 
most singular contrast exists between 
the general character of his writings and 
the temper and taste of the author ; 
and that the sorcerer, whose wand and 
word of power could evoke the awful 
but distorted phantoms of “ Montorio;” 
the vivid delineator of the dreaded and 
dreadless * Bertram ;” tbe faithful and 
agonizing tracer of the conflicts of blas- 
phemy,suicide and despair in‘* Women,” 
is, in real life, the gayest of the gay, 
passionately fond of society, and of all 
that can exhilarate or embellish it—of 
music, of dancing, of the company of 
the youthful, and the society of females, 

Io person Mr. Maturin is tall, and 
formed with much elegance ; but bis 
countenance, unless when illuminated 
by conversation, expresses only the pro- 
foundest melancholy. 

He must be now 37 years old, hav- 
ing been born in the year 1782, though 
the advantages of a figure unusually 
slight,and juvenile, give bim the ap- 
pearance of being many years younger. 


———— eee eee 


From the Literary Gazette. 


DR. JOHN WOLCOTT. 
(PETER PINDAR.)* 


OCF the same genus was “ Peter's 

Prophecy, an Epistie to Sir Jo- 
seph Banks,” in which the President of 
the Royal Society is very roughly han- 
dled ; and * Peter’s Pension, a solemn 
Epistle to a Sublime Personage,” in 
which, between jest and earvest, the po- 
et expresses his willingness to be pen- 
sioned. 

This partly jocular and facetious, 
partly abusive, and partly serious pro- 
position, was likely enough to be re- 
ceived like those sayings in which more 
is meant than meets the ear. Dr. Wol- 
Cott acserted that “ he was solicited by 
the Administration to fall into their 

That bis answer was, he had 


no praise to bestow, but if silence would 
content them, he would muzzle his 
Muse. That the offer was accepted, 
but it was sometime after hinted to him, 
(having been paid two quarters pen- 
sion) that active co-operation was ex- 
pected. That he, in consequence, 
waited upon Mr. Charles Long, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who, after 
some general conversation, informed 
the Doctor that there was money float- 
ing inthat mine for such as deserved 
well of the government. This, of 
course, startled the virtuous and inde- 
pendent satirist, who snatching his hat, 
hastily withdrew, and refused to take 
* Concluded from p. 76 
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the pension, of which one half year, 
amounting to 100/. was then due.” 


It requires little knowledge of life, or 

netration to see that this must be a 
fallacious account of the transaction. 
The man who would sell his silence, 
could not be so indignant at the propo- 
sition to sell his voice. Hot patriots, 
indeed, may exclaim against the trea- 
sury bribery and corruption, but our 
opinion is, that one of the best and 
cheapest arts of government, in these 
times, would be the encouragement of 
men capable of enlightening and influ- 
eucing the public mind. No one who 
ever had the slightest knowledge of the 
gentleman whose name is implicated 
in this affair, will suppose for an instant 
that any thing dishonourable or impro- 
per could be connected with his politi- 
cal lite, and we may venture to say, 
that if ever an upright Statesman was 
formed out of an amiable and accom- 
plished gentleman, it is in the person of 
the Right Honourable Charles Long. 


It should, however, also be stated, 
in justice to Dr. Wolcott, that, subse- 
ueatly to the melancholy cireumstan- 
ces of 1788-9, he never unbridled the 
licentiousness of his Muse upon his 
Sovereign. 


The “ Poetical Epistle to a Falling 
Minister,” was succeeded by ‘* Subjects 
for Painters,” in which a multitude of 
stories are versified, most of them hu- 
morous, aod some vulgar and profane ; 
and this work wasin turn succeeded by 
« Expostulatory Oies to a Great Duke 
and a Little Lord,” * Benevolent Epis- 
tle to John Nichols,” ** Advice to the 
Laureat,” “ Epistle to Bruce the Abys- 
sinian Traveller,” “ The Rights of 
Kings,” &c. &c. 

Having realized property by means 
tending very much to revolutionize, 
Peter Pindar was no friend to revolu- 
tionizing in other hands and in another 
way. About 1792, he attacked Tom 
Paine, and as the infamous works of 
that atheist incendiary have again been 
brought upon the taps, by their re- 
publication, and the prosecution of the 
publisher, it may be apropos to revert 
to these poems, which thus commence:-- 
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O Paine ! thy vast endeavour I admire ! 

How brave the hope to set a reaim on fire! 
Ambition, smiling, praie’d thy giant wish: 

Compared to thee, the man, to gain a name, 

Who to Diana’s temple put the flame, 
A simpie minnow to the king of fish. 

Say did'st thou fear that Britain was too blest, 

Of peace, thou most delicious pest ? 

How shameful that this pin's-head of an isle, 

While baifthe giobe’s in grief, should wear a smile! 


Some of the lashing is very forcible. 
After ironically praising the design, the 
poet exclaims— 


What pity thy combustibles were bad ! 
How Death had grinned delight and hell been glad 
To see our liberties o’erturning. 


And again— 


Ah Peace, thy triumph now is o'er ! 
Thy check so cheerful smiles no more ; 

Thine eye with disappointment glooms ! 

Our Music shall be Nature’s cry; 
Our ears shall feast on Pity’s sigh— 

Lo! haggard Death prepares his tombe. 
Hot with the fascinating grape, we reel ; 
The full proud spirit of rebellion feel! 

Son of Sedition, daring Paine, 

While speech endues thy traitor tongue 
Bid the roof ring with damned song, 
And Erebus shail echo back the strain. 


THE SONG. 


Come, good fellows all—Confusion's the toast, 
And success to our excellent cause: 

As we've nothing to lose, lo, nought can be lost ; 
So, perdition to Monarchs and Laws! 


France shows us the way—an example how great ! 
Then, like France, let us stir up a riot; 

May our names be preserved by some damnable feat, 
For who but a wretch would be quiet? 

As we al) are poor rogues, "tis most certainly right 
At the doors of the rich ones to thunder ; 

Like the thieves who set fire toa dwelling by night, 
And come in for a share of the plunder. 

Whoever for mischiefinvents the best plan, 
Best murders, sets fire, and knocks down, 

The thanks of our Ciub shall be given to that Man, 
And hemlock shal! form him a crown. 

Our empire has towered with a lustre too long ; 
Then blot out the wonderful Sun; 

Let us arm then at once, and in confidence strong, 
Complete what dark Gordon begun. 

But grant a defeat—we're hang‘d and that's all ; 
A punishment light as a feather ; 

Yet we triumph in death, as we Catilines fall, 
And go to the Devil together. 


We thus see how differentinterests sway 
different men to different courses. Wol- 
cott only went the length of ridiculing 
religion and of libelling and vilifying his 
King ; but he abhorred the darker de- 
mocracy of Paine, whose disorganizing 
doctrines would overthrow religion 
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altogether, and steep the country io 
anarchy and blood. 

Veering from the abuse of Reformers 
to the abuse of Ministers, Peter Pindar 
pursued his profitable course, publisbiag 
annually a number of pieces, from 
which, though on temporary subjects, a 
clever selection might be made, worthy 
of future years. It would be tedious 
‘were we to enumerate all his various 
Odes, Epistles, Satires, in which poli- 
tics, personalities, the arts, literature, sci- 
ence, tales, humour, and love, were so 
oddly blended, and often so finely treat- 
ed. Suffice it to say, that they form a 
collection of four goodly volumes. For 
a number of years past, the Doctor has 
written little except an occasional squib 
for a newspaper or magazine, to which 
receptacles for the fagitive wit and poe~ 
try of the passing hour he was a contri- 
butor for more than threescore years. 
Ao edition of Pilkington’s Dictionary 
of Painters, in which he wrote the life 
of Richard Wilson, was the only work 
of magnitude, independent of his poems, 
which we have heard of his having ex- 
ecuted. . 

The pursuits of Woloott were not 
those which are calculated to secure an 
easy and quiet life. The enemy of 
many, too many, of his fellow-creatures, 
earning his bread by the.continual pub- 
lication of satire, as it is called, but in 
honest truth, of much professional in- 
vective, and personal slander, the world 
rewarded him neither with public hon- 
ours nor private friendships. His wit 
was relished by the multitude, and the 
better parts of his genius applauded even 
by the wise and good, who, while they 
praieed the talent, detested the princi- 
ples of the writer. His was thus an 
existence of warfare—his band was 
against every mao, and the hand of eve- 
ry man was against him, The latter 
period of his days was agitated by 
many turmoils.” By a lawsuit with his 
booksellers (which was compromised) 
it appeared that they allowed him 2500. 
a year for the copyright of his works. 
His furious assault upon the author of 
the Baviad in the shop of Mr. Wright, 
then a bookseller in Piccadilly, was an 
afluir which was attended not only by 
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present shame but future punishment. 
He mistook for Mr. John Gifford, editor 
of the Aatijacobin Review, in which he 
had been severely handied,Mr. Wiiliam 
Gifford, the celebrated translator of Jus 
venal, and editor of the witty Antijaco- 
bin newspaper, and rashly attempted to 
strike the latter with his cane. But Mr. 
G fford, aware of the attempt, wrench- 
ed the weapon from his hand, and laid 
it about the shoulders of the assailant, 
who was pushed out of the shop, with 
the pain of a broken head added to the 
disgrace of so scandalous an outrage. 
The man who had with his pen so bit- 
terly attacked all ranks of society, could 
not endure a similar infliction upon him- 
self; butin a state of intoxication re- 
sorted to ruffianly violence in revenge. 
It must indeed be confessed that a more 
dreadful castigation was never given 
than that which came from Mr. Gifford’s 
pen in resentment of this assault. The 
epistle to Peter Pindar, for the appal- 
ling force of the picture, induces us to 
quote some of its lines.* 


eo te eet ce ee Thou may'st toil and strain, 
Ransack, for filth, thy heart ; for iies, thy brain ; 
Rave, storm ;—'tis fruitless all. Ofthis, be sure, 
Abuse of me, will ne‘er ‘ one sprat’ procure 5 
Bribe one night cellar to invite thee in, 

Purchase one draught of gunpowder and gin ; 
Seduce one brothel to display its charms, 

Nor lure one hobbling strumpet to thy arms, 


False fugitive ! back to thy vomit flee— 

Troll the lascivious song, the fulsome gice ; 
Truck praise for lust, hunt infant genius down, 
Strip modest merit of its last half-erown ; 

Biow from thy mildewed lips, on virtue blow, 
And blight the goodness thou can’st never know. 


But what is he, that, with a Mohawk's air, 

% Cries havock, and letsslip the dogs ef war ¢” 
A bloated mass,a gross, blood-boitered clod, 
A foe to man, a renegade from God, 

From nexious childhood to pernicious age, 
Separate to infamy, in every stage. 


Lo, here the reptile ! who from some dark cell, 
Where all his veins with native poison swell, 
Crawls forth, a slimy toad, and spits and spues 
The crude abortions of his loathsome Muse ' 
On all that Genius, all that Worth holds dear, 
Unsullied rank, and piety sincere ; 

While idiot Mirth the base defilement lauds, 

And Malice, with averted face, applauds. 


Lo, here the brutal Sot ! who drenched with gin, 
Lashes his withered sides to tastcless sin ; 

Squeals out (with oaths and blasphemies between) 
The impious song. the tale, the jest obscene ; 


* Sce Baviad and Meviad, 8th edition. 
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And careless views, amidst the’barbarous roar, 
Mis few grey hairs strew, one by one, the floor ! 


Lo, here the wrinkled Profligate ! who stands 
On nature’s verge, and from his leprous hands 
Shakes tainted verse ; who bids us, with the price 
Of rancorous falsehoods, pander to his vice ; 
Give him to live the futare as the past, 

And m pollution wallow to the last ! 


This is indeed a frightful character, 
drawn under a feeling of strong indig- 
nation. It would be lamentable to think 
it as true in the detail as it must be al- 
lowed to be consistent with fact in the 
general outline. Wolcott was a man 
of vigorous constitution, and tasked that 
blessing to the utmost in the gratification 
His convivial 
talent was great, but not suited to the 
virtuous sex, nor even to the moral or 
tefined of our rougher kind. At. the 
festive board he was a gourmand, and 
how long his propensities for promis- 
cuous gallantry (alas ! the word) were 
indulged or stimulated beyond the pe- 
riod for better things, may be gathered 
from the circumstances of his having 
been prosecuted, when above seventy 
years of age for criminal conversation, 
or, we believe, for attempted criminal 
conversation, with the young wile of a 
friend, a tailor, to whom he obtained 
familiar access under pretence of pre- 
paring her for the stage, with a mania 
for which she was struck. Damages 
were given in the King’s Bench Court, 
but never paid; and we know not 
whether the lady was fitted for public 
life or not by her venerabletutor. She 
wag rather a fine woman, and as the 
husband was concealed somewhere 
while Pindar fell into the snare, it was 
generally thought that the matter was 
planned to entrap him. He was sadly 
annoyed by the denouement. 

This was among the last acts of W ol- 
cott’s career which furnished conversa- 
tion for the town. He lived for some 
years in Gooch Street, where he once 
narrowly escaped being burnt to death, 
together with the old woman who at- 
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tended him in his blindness ; the bed- 
curtains of this domestic having caught 
fire, the blaze was luckily seen by a 
hackney-coachman on the stand oppo- 
site the house, who rushed in, in time 
to save Pindar and his housekeeper,and 


found the former amid all his infirmity 


endeavouring in vain to subdue the 
flames with ahearth-rug. From Gooch 
Street he removed for country air to 
Somers’ town, where his salubrious re- 
treat was most poxiously situated near - 
a stagnant and offensive pool. Here he 
died on the 13th of January, after a 
lingering, but not painful illness, in his 
Sist year. It is suid that he dictated 
verses within a few days of his death ; 
he had contributed slight productions to 
the periodical press within a year or two 
preceding. Report also states that many 
of his earlier and unpublished jeux 
d’esprit are preserved in Cornwall by 
his ancient acquaintances or their de- 


-ecendants. 


What rank may be assigned to him 
as a Poet, it is not our province to de- 
termine. When the pure shall be sep- 
arated from the impure in bis works ; 
the soundly critical, the easy lyrical, the 


humorous, and the pathetic, from the 


abusjve, the doggrel, the vulgar, and the 
profane, there will remain, in our opin- 
ion, aresiduum which will long main- 
tain powerful claims upon the applause 
of mankind. For in many of bis lesser 
efforts there is great tenderness and 
beauty, and in multitudes of his anec- 
dotes and tales such a fund of entertain-- 
ment as must render them lasting fa- 
vourites. That his memory may sur- 
vive untainted by those blotches which 
infected his living fame, it is incumbent 
upon his future editor to execute upon 
his works the advice which Hamlet 
gives his mother respecting her heart : 


O, throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 


THE PATENT ACCELERATOR 5 OF, WALKING EXPEDITION. 


es truly original machine was the 

invention of Baron Charles de 
Drais, master of the woods and forests 
of H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Baden. 
The account given of it by the inventor, 
of its nature and properties, is, 

1, That on a well-maintained post- 
road, it will travel up hill as fast as an 
active man can walk, 

2, Ona plain, even after a heavy rain, 
it will go six or seven miles an hour, 
which is as swift as a courier. 

3. When roads are dry and firm, it 
runs on a piain at the rate of eight or 
nine miles an hour, which is equal to 
a horse’s gallop. 

4. On a descent, it equals a horse at 
full speed. 

Its theory is founded on the applica- 
tion of a wheel to the action of a man in 
walking. With respeet to the economy 
of power, this invention may be com- 
pared to that very ancient one of car- 
riages. Asa horse draws, in a well- 
constructed carriage, both the carriage 
and its load much easier than he could 
carry the load alone on his hack: soa 
man conducts, by means of the Accele- 
rator, his body easier than if he had its 
whole weight to support on his feet. It 
is equally incontestible, that the Accele- 
rator, as it makes but one impression, 
or rut, may always be directed on the 
best part of the road. On a hard road 
the rapidity of the Accelerator resembles 
that of au expert skaiter; as the princi- 


ples of the two motions are the same. 
In truth, it runs a considerable distance 
while the rider is inactive, and with the 
same rapidity as when his feet are in 
motion ; and, in a descent, it will beat 
the best hor~es in a great distance, with- 
out being exposed to the risks incidental 
to them, as it is guided by the mere 


_ gradual motion of the fingers, and may 


be instantly stopped by the feet. 

Tt consists of two wheels, one behind 
the other, connected by a perch, on 
which a saddle is placed, for the seat of 
the traveller, The front wheel is made 
to turn on a pivot, and is guided in the 
same manner as a Bath chair, On a 
cushion io front, the fore-arm is rested ; 
and by this means the instrument and 
the traveller are kept in equilibrio, 

Its Management. 

The traveller having placed himself 
in the position represented in the cut, 
his elbows extended, and his body in- 
clined a little forward, must place his 
aris on the cuxbion, and preserve his 
equilibrium by pressing lightly on the 
side which appears to be rising. The 
rudder (if it may be so called) must be | 
held by both hands, which are not to 
rest on the cushion, that they may be at 
full liberty, as they are as exsential to 
the conduct of the machine as te arms 
are to the maintenance of the halance of 
it (attention will soon produce sufficient 
dexterity for this purpose) ; then pla- 
ciog the feet lightly on the ground, 
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long but very slow steps are to be taken, 
in a right line, at first ; taking care to 
avoid turoing the toes out, lest the heels 
should come in contact with the hind 
wheel. It is only after having acquired 
dexterity in the equilibrium and direc- 
tion of the Accelerator, that the attempt 
to locrease the motion of the feet, or to 
keep them elevated while it is in rapid 
motion, ought to be attempted. 

The saddle may be raised or lowered, 
as well as the cushion, at pleasure; and 
thus suited to the height of various per- 
sons. 

The inventor proposes to construct 
them to carry two persons, and to be 
impelled by each alternately, or by 
both at once; and also with three or 
four wheels, with a seat fora lady: 
besides the app!ication of a parasol or 
umbre'la, be also proposes to avail him- 
self of a sail, with a favourable wind. 

This instrument appears to have sat- 
isfied a desideratum in mechanics : all 
former attempts have failed, upon the 
known principle that power is obtain- 
able only at the expense of velocity. 
But the impelling principle is totally 
different from all others: it is not de- 
riveal from the body of the machine, 
but from a resistance operating exter- 
nall-y, and in a manner the most con- 
formable to nature—the resistance of the 
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feet to the ground, The body is carned 
and supported, as it were, by two 
skates, while the impulse is given by 
the alternate motion of both the legs. 

The Germans call this machine 
‘© Drais Laufmashin,” and the French 
* Draisena.” Under the directioa of 
Baron Drais, a carriage was some years 
since constructed to gu without horses ; 
but as it required two servants to work 
it, and was a very complicated piece of 
workmanship, besides being heavy and 
expensive, the Baroo, after having 
brought it to some degree of perfection, 
relinquished the desigo altogether in fa- 
vour of the present machine. It is 
stated, that a person well practised can 
travel eight, nine, and even ten miles 
an hour, on good and level ground ; 
and that the Accelerator has even beat 
the Brighton four-horse coach by half 
an hour. On the pavements of the 
metropolis it might be impelled with 
great velocity: but this is forbidden, 
under Mr. Taylor’s Paving Act.—Eu. 
Mag. March, 1819. 

The Velocipede has been intreduced into 
England, under letters patent, by Mr. Johnson, 
a coachmaker in Long-Acre, by whom it has 
been greatly improved, both in lightness and 
strength. “ The road from Ipswich to Whit- 
ton,’ says the Bury paper, ‘‘ 1s travelled every 
evening hy several pedestrian hobby-horses ; no 


less than siz are seen ata time, and the distance, 
which ts 3 miles, is performed in 15 minutes.” 
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LONDON FASHIONS, APRIL 1819. 
From Aekerman's Repository, April 1819. 


WALKING-DRESS. 

Round dres-,coinposed of lavender-col- 

oured gros de Naples: the skirt made full, 
aad of a moderate length ; it is richly orna- 
wented at the bottom with a fulness of satin 
to correspond, over which are three small 
roulcaus, placed almost close to each other ; 
these are surmounted by a trimming, also of 
satin to correspoud, composed of bunches of 
leaves,tbrce together: they are placed cross- 
wise at regular distances, and being very 
much raised, have a rich and beaatiful effect. 
The body is made tight to the shape; the 
waist short; and the front is braided te the 
back of the shoulder in such a manner as to 
display the form of the bust to great advan- 
tage,as well as to form a handsome cpaulette : 
each row of braiding is finished with a frog. 
A high colar, richly braided, stands out from 
the throat ; and a full lace ruff is worn un- 
derncath it. Head-dress, a bonnet compo- 
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sed of intermingled velvet and gros de Naples 
of a pale straw-colour : forthe shape, wich 
is perfectly pew, we refer to our print: it 
ties under the chin with soft ribbon to corre- 
spond, and is ornamented with a beaut ful 
plume of white drooping feathers placed in 

ront. Limerick gloves. Lavender-colour- 
ed kid half-boots. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A white gauze round dress over a white 
satin slip: the skirt is very full, and is trim- 
med ina novel style with silk net, disposed 
in such a manner as to represent little bas- 
kets, ineach of which is laced a bouquet of 
small spring flowers. The corsage is tight to 
the shape: it 1s cut low round the bast; the 
lower part is composed of pale pink satin, 
the upper of white lace. The sleeve is in the 
Spanish style; it is of white lace, is very full, 
and is slashed with pale pink satio : it is fin- 
ished at the bottom by a single row of fly 
trimming, which isa new invention. of & 
light and pretty description, composed of 08 
suk. Head-dress, the Elpbinstone cap : it i® 
Awixturc of satin and net; tbe caul is of a 
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moderate size, and it hasa small round brim 
something in the hat style : it is ornamented 
witha wreath of spring flowers round the 
edge of the brim, and another at the bottom 
of the crown. Fearl necklace and ear- 
rings. White satin slippers. 


a 
PRIDE OF ANCESTRY. 


. An anecdote is related of Mr. Pro- 
ger, of Werndee, in Monmouthshire, 
which exhibits the pride of ancestry in 
a striking point of view. The house 
which had lately been repaired for the 
tenant, was in such a state of dilapid- 
ation, that the father of the last propri- 
etor, Mr. Proger, was in danger of per- 
ishing under the ruins of the ancient 
mansion, which be venerated even in 
decay. A stranger, whom he acciden- 
tally met at the foot of the Skyrrid, 
Made various enquiries respecting the 
country, the prospect, and the neigh- 
bouring bouses; and, among others, 
asked, “ Whose is this antique mansion 
before us 3” —* That, sir, is Werndee, 
a very ancient house ; for out of it came 
the Earls of Pembroke of tbe first line, 
and the Earls of Pembroke of the se- 
cond line ; the Lords Herbert of Cher- 
bury, the Herberts of Coldbrook, Rum- 
ney, Caerdiff, and York ; the Morgans 
of Acton ; the Earls of Hunsdon ; the 
Jenes of Trevwen and Lanarth; and 
all the Powells. Out of this house al- 
so, by the female line, came the Dukes 
of Beaufort.” And pray, sir, who 
lives there now ?”—“ I] do, sir.’— 
‘“* Then pardon me, aud accept a piece 
of advice ; Come out of it yourself, or 
it will tamble and crush you.” 


—— 


GOUT PRODUCED BY WINE. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
"Various have been the causes assign- 
ed for the production of gout, and all 
of them erroneous ; as it appears by the 
following statement of facts—that gout 
proceeds trom one cause, the acid of 
wine, or of cyder, ‘That good eating 
is not productive of gout, is proved 
by the middling classes, tradesmen, far- 
ners, &c, who eat of animal food plen- 
Tully, never having the disease, unless 
ted from wine-drinking fathers. 
it of exercise does not produce 
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gout, is proved by the sedentary poor 
—mechanics, tailors, shoe-makers, &c. 
never having the disease : that exercise, 
and a spare diet, do not prevent the dis- 
ease, is proved by its frequency among 
the peasantry in the cyder counties. Ma- 
ny gentlemen ofgouty constitutions have 
subdued the disease, by abstaining from 
wine, though they have indulged io 
luxurious eating ; and to their compar- 
ative temperance in wine-drinking, 1s 
to be attributed the almost total exemp- 
tion of females from the disease. 
Totemperate malt-liquor drinkers suf- 
fer from one train of symptoms and 
spirit-drinkers from another, but they 
never have the gout; therefore it is 
clearly proved that the acid of wine, 
or of cyder, is necessary for the produc- 
tion of the disease in the climate of 
Great Britain. VERITAS. 


ei 


BEAUTY IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
AND ITALY. 
By M. Stendhal. 

Ancona, May 27.—I met, at St. Ci- 
rac, a Russian general, a friend of 
Erfurt, who had just come from Paris. 

A physical peculiarity of the French 
shocked my Russian friend very much ; 
the dreadful leanness of the most of the 
danseuses at the Opera. In fact, it 
seems to me, on reflection, that many of 
our fashionable women who are ex- 
tremely slender, have caused this cir- 
cumstance to enter into the idea of 
beauty. Leanness is in France consid- 
ered neceseary to an elegant air. In 
Italy, people think, very rationally, that 
the first condition of it is the air of 
health, without which there is no vo- 
luptuousness. 

The Russian is of opinion that beau- 
ty is very rare among the French |a- 
dies. He maintains that the finest 
figures hesaw at Paris were English 
women. 

If we take the trouble to count in the 
Bois de Boulogne, out of a bundred 
French women, eighty are agreeable, 
and hardly one beautiful. Out ofa 
hundred English women, thirty are 
grotesque, forty are decidedly ugly, 
twenty tolerably well, though maussa- 
des, and ten divinities on this earth, 


! 
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from the freshness and innocence of 
their beauty. 

Out of a hundred Italian women, 
thirty are caricatures, with face and 
neck besmeared with rouge and powder, 
fifty are beautiful, but with no other at- 
traction than an air of voluptuousness ; 
the twenty others are of antique beauty, 
the most overpowering, and, in our opi- 
nion, surpass even the most beautiful 
English women. English beauty seems 
avaricious, without soul and life, beside 
the divine eyes which Heaven has given 
to Italy. ; 

The form of the bones in the band is 
ugly at Pars; it approximates to that 


ef the monkey, and it prevents the wo- 


men from resisting the attacks of age. 
The three most beautiful women of 
Rome are certainly more than 45, Pa- 
ris is farther north ; and yet such a mi- 
racle was never yet observed there. I 
observed to the: Russian genefal, that 
Paris and Champagne were the parts of 
France where the configuration of the 
head partakes least of beauty. The 
women of Pays de Caux, (in Norman- 
dy) and of Arles (in Provence) approx- 
imate more to the beautiful forms of 
Italy. Here and there is always some 
grand feature, even in the heads of the 
most decidedly ugly. Some idea may 
be formed of this, from the heads of the 
old women of Leonardo da Vinci, and 
of Rapheel. 

Asto male beauty, after the Italians, 
we give the preference to young Eng- 
glishmen, when they escape clumsiness. 

A young Italian peasant that happens 
to be ugly, ts frightful ; the French pea- 
sant is silly ; aod the English is vulgar. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, ; 

You may depend upon the follow- 
ing being a fact, as it was told me by 
a man who was one of the party that 
went ashore; and he is one of a relig- 
ious turn, (being a very strict Quaker,) 
which confirms me ia the belief of what 
he has told me. So, by inserting this in 
your invaluable work,you willoblige me. 

A party of a ship’s crew being sent 
ashore on a part of the coast of India, 
for the purpose of cutting wood for the 
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ship, one of the men, having strayed 
from the rest, was greatly frightened by 
the appearance of a large lioness, who 
made towards him ; but, on her coming 
to him, she lay down at bis feet, and 
looked very earnestly, first at him, and 
then at a tree at alittle distance off. Af- 
ter repeating her looks several times, 
she arose, and proceeded on towards 
the tree, looking back several times, 
seemingly wishing the man to follow 
her, which he did; and, upon coming 
to the tree, he looked up, and perceived 
a huge baboon, with two young cubs in 
his arms, which he supposed were the 
lioness’s, as she crouched down like a 
cat, and seemed to eye them very stcd- 
fastly ; upon which the man, being 
afraid to ascend the tree, bethought him- 
self.to cut-the tree down ; and, having 
his axe with him, he set to work, when 
the lioness seemed more attentive to 
what he was doing ; and, upon the tree 
falling, she sprung forward on the ba- 
boon, and, after tearing him in pieces, 
she turned round and licked the. cubs 
over and over again; after which she 
returned to the man, who was greatly 
frightened at seeing her in such a rage 
with the baboon ; but she came and 
fawned round him, rubbing ‘ber head 
against him in great fondness ; and which 
seemed to shew her gratitude for the 
service which he bad done her; she 
then wentto the cubs, and, taking one 
of them up in her mouth went away 
with it; and, returning soon afterwards 
for the other, she went away with that 
also ; when the man made the best of 
his way off to the shore, where he was 
taken aboard, and did not get rid of 
his fright for some time after. R.Coms. 


=> 
From the Panorama, March 1819. 


THE LATE MARIE ANTOLNETTE, 


A correspondent in the Quolidienne, 
adverting to the death of the late An- 
toinette, Queen of France, gives the tol- 
lowing piquant anecdote, as one which 
has hitherto escaped all tho historians of 
this disastrous period :—When the 
Royal Family, arrested in their attempt- 
ed flight from France, were on their 
return from Varennes to Paris, the 
Dauphin having remarked on the but- 
tons of M. Barnave, one of the Depu- 
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ties appointed by the National Assem- 
bly to attend the Royal prisoners, the 
device To live free, er die, turned to 
his mother and said, * Mamma, what 
does that mean, to live free?” “ My 
son,’ replied the Queen, “ it is to go 
where you please."—* Ah, mamma,” 
rejoined the infant quickly, “then we 
are not free.” Her Majesty bade him 
be silent, but Barnave was much mov- 
ed, and from this and other circum- 
stances during the journey, returned 
full of grief and repentance to Paris, 
where he soon afterwards paid with his 
head for his devertion trom the colours 
of the revolution. 
COUNT RANTZAU. 

¥rom the Gentleman's Magazine, Jan. 1819. 

Count Rantzau when 60 years old, 
had a mistress only 20, taken from the 
opera. The ability, the heroism, the 
integrity, and the naivelé of this won- 
derful girl isa singular curiosity. Rant- 
zau,in a fit of despair, had seized bis 
pistols, which a faithful valet bad un- 
loaded, and had also communicated his 
apprehensions to Miss Livernet : 

“She went with a palpitating bosom 
to the Count ; and suddenly assuming 
a gaiety that was a stranger to her heart, 
ran smiling into his room. She found 
him with-a pistol in his band, that he 
appeared to be loading. His looks 
were wild and haggard. ‘Purning his 
glaring eye-balls towards the door, he 
asked her sternly how she dare approach 
unbidden, and witbout notice? Instead 
of reply, she rushed to his bosom, ‘and 
throwing her arms round his neck, en- 
treated him to leave Hamburgh, and not 
risk bis life by a duel with this wretched 
parasite, who hoped for eclat and _pre- 
ferment as the reward of his insolence, 
‘ Your character for courage, my dear 
Count,’ said the artful pleader (who 
marked the intended suicide, but glanc- 
ed only at a duel), is too well establish- 
ed to suffer by your refusing to meet 
every desperado who may dare to chal- 
lenge you. The Count, deceived in 
thinking Sophia Livernet was deceived, 
suffered her to return the pistols to the 
case, whence he had thus taken them. 
Kissing off the tear that glistened in her 
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bright eyes, the volatile old noblemam 
forgot, in the caresses of that fascinating 
girl, the dreadful purpose he had im 
view when she entered. . .. The accom= 
plishments of Miss Livernet were not 
confined to her graceful danciag : she 
had a sweet voice, and was enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to music. A pedal harp 
stood in the room, and some music 
books lay strewed on a table. She took 
her seat at the harp, and played some 
plaintive German airs, accompanied by 
her dulcet voice, that rapidly drove 
away the melancholy which had filled 
the Connt’s bosom, who was a votary of 
Apollo, as well as of Venus. Fascinated 
by the skill and pathos of the fair girl, 
the enraptured Nobleman clasped her 
in his arms, and said with vehemence, 
‘ Sophia ! thou art dearer to me than all 
my possessions beside! Say, my be- 
loved, how can I recompense thee ? 
Speak boldly, for were it to make thee 
Countess Rantzau, I would not refuse.’ 
Smiling at bis gallantry, and perhaps 
exulting in the power of beauty and 
music she said, ‘ Promise me, then, upon 
your word and honour, never more, be 
your trials what they may, to think of 
suicide.’ The Count was amazed. Ia 
amoment he recollected the circum- 
stance of his pistols heing unloaded, 
when he thought to have found them 
charged ; and he felt that to her vigi- 
lance, he was indebted for his life. For - 
some moments he was unable to speak: 
At last, he said, in a solemn tone, ‘ I 
promise thee, noblest of women, never 
to raise my hand against my life ; and 
if you will accept that band, thou sbalt 
be my Countess.’ 

“* Sophia thanked him for the first 
part of his promise ; and with ineffable 
sweetness told him, she would rather 
possess his love as his mistress, than rug 
the risk of being despised as his wife. 
‘ Reflect, my Lord, said she, upon the 
ridicule and disgrace you must encoun- 
ter were you to marry me, and havea 
tailor for vour father-in-law ; I should 
be cursed as a wicked, cunning jade ; 
and ten to one, if you died first, but 
your heirs would find means to annul 
the marriage, and strip me of my fine 
tile! No, my dear Count, I dare not 
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venture to become your wife. Only 
yesterday morning, dressed as a country 
girl, with a basket of flowers, I ollow- 
ed amongst three or four biooming 
lasses into your august presence. Be- 
cause I had changed the colour of my 
hair, rouged my cheeks, and learnt my 
plaat Dicitsch [Low German] pretty 
well, my sagacious Lord did not know 
me; yet you gave me the preference ; 
kissd me till I trembled for my rouge ; 
and told me to be at the back door at 
eight o'clock ; and here, your excellen- 
cy, are the necklace aod the ear-rings 
that you then gave me. The Count 
could scarce believe his eyes, * What 
the devil does all this mean?’ said he, 
‘Were you indeed the flower girl, 
whose bewitching eyes and well-formed 
bosom caught my attention?’ * Yes, 
indeed, my Lord! I am that very girl, 
over whose virtue you thought to tri- 
umph by tempting her avarice.—As 
your mistress, my Lord Count, I can 
bear these youthful sallies; but as a 
Countess, I should perbaps trouble you 
with complaints or remonstrances, I 
might say, if at twenty years of age, I 
were content with a lover of threescore, 
T could not tell why my husband re- 
quired a dozen flower girls to attend 
his toilette every morning, and should 
soon offend you; and shall therefore 
never accept the honour of being your 
Vonntess.” He laughed heartily at her 
lively wit. No longer thinking of Ma- 
tilda, the portraits, or of suicide, he that 
day gave himself up to the fascinating 
girl, who stepped a minuet more grace- 
fully than any woman in Denmark ; 
and to please the Count, exerted her 
talents to the utmost. She put on the 
Costume in which the day before she 
had beguiled him of his trinkets! She 
sung, she danced, she played ; she en- 
couraged him to smoke. He drank a 
whole bottle of Chateau Margeau. At 
last he sung some favorite duets with 
his attractive mistress ; and swore that 
he was still the happiest man alive ; and 
never more would suffer the blue devils 

_ to get the upper hand of him.” 
We have made this copious extract, 
because we believe that nine married 
Women out of ten, would have read the 
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Count a mere lecture on the occasion, 
and thus perhaps have ex)edited the 
suicide. Did married women consider 
the power of everlasting good humour, 
and playful blaodishment, like this in- 
genious girl, infidelity would be more 
rare, conjugal happiness would not 
fluctuate, and their power be supreme, 
held only. by silken chains, yet strong 
as adamant !—Original Memoirs of 
the Northern Courts, just published, 
INTREPIDITY OF SAILORS. 
From the New Monthly Magaziac, Mareh 1819. 
The high born, liberally educated, 
and elegantly polished classes afford a 
very doubtful criterion of a national 
character, as refinement introduces a 
similarity of habits, and, it may be ad- 
ded, that occasions for displaying the 
discriminating shades seldom occur. It 
is in the humbler walks of life we must 
seek for the genuine disposition of a 
people. Sailors, more especially, are 
least tinctured by esprit de societé, and 
volumes might be filled with authenti- 
cated records of the humanity, the dis- 
interested greatness of mind, inartificial- 
ly exhibited by British tars. As your 
Miscellany is so extensively circulated 
on the continent, permit me to observe, 
that anecdotes of our seamen would be 
highly gratifying to Britons residing in 
foreign parts ; aud I believe the foliow- 
ing is little known, though it deserves 
universal attention, as an evidence of 
undaunted intrepidity and exalted grat- 
itude for mild treatment, when a pris- 
oner, and manly religious confidence.— 
The hero, Daniel Bryan, was a few 
years ago a pensiouer in the Royal Hos- 
pital at Greenwich ; when far advanced 
in years, and captain of the foretop, he 
was turned over from the Blanche 
frigate to Sir Sidney Smith's ship, Le 
Tigre. During the siege of Acre, he 
made frequent applications to be em- 
ployed on shore, but bis age and deaf- 
ness were considered as insuperable dis- 
qualifications, At the first storming of 
the breach, one of the French generals 
was slain, among the multitudes of his 
countrymen, who were immolated to 
the mad ambition of Napoleon. The 
Turks struck off the head of this officer, 
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and, after inhumanly mangling his 
body, threw it ont rit devoured by 
dogs.—Bryan heard his messmates de- 
scribe this horrid spectacle, and when 
any boat's crew returned from the shore, 
he often inquired if they had buried the 
French general? The answer he com- 
monly received was— Go, and do it 
yourself.”—Daniel Bryan reiterated his 
requests for leave to go and see the 
town ; and, dressed in his best clothes, 
went with the surgeon in the jolly-boat. 
He procured a pick-axe, a shovel and 
& rope, and insisted upon being let 
down from a port-hole close to the 
breach. Some young messmates beg- 
ged hard to share his danger, for a slight 
circumstance enkindles the nobler and 
milder virtues that blend with invincible 
valour in the bosom of a British sailor. 

Bryan would not permit his young 
friends to risk their lives, He said, they 
were too far from Old England to get 
new supplies of hardy fellows, and they 
must take care of themselves, as the 
honor of the British flag sat upon every 
single arm in their courageous band. 
He would go alone—he was old and 
deaf, and his loss would not be of any 
consequence. He was eloquent in the 
style best adapted for dissuading his 
hearers from giving the enemy an ad- 
vantage by reducing the number of 
champions for Old England, and the 
junior tars slung and lowered him down, 
with his implements for action. His 
first difficulty wags to drive away the 
dogs.* The French levelled their 
pieces—they were ready to fire at the 
veteran, who, as he professed, went to 
bury the French general, because his 
countrymen had treated bim well, when, 
20 years ago, their prisoner: but an of- 
ficer discerning Bryan’s friendly inten- 
tions, threw himself across the file. The 
din of arms was instantaneously sus- 
pended ; and in the dead solemn inter- 
val, our British seaman performed the 
rites of sepulture for a general of his 
foes. He then made the signal, and 
was hoisted into the town, 

A few days passed, and Sir Sidney 
Smith being informed of Dan Bryan’s 
achievement,ordered him into the cabin. 


* See Denon’s Account of the Campaign in 
Ficupl. : 
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“© Well, Dao, I hear you have buried 
the French general ?”’ 

“Yes, your honor.” 

‘“‘ Had yon any assistance ?” 

“¢ Yes, your honor.” 

I understood you had nobody with 

ou.” 

“ But [had, your honor.” 

“« Ab, who had you 2?” 

“ God Almighty, Sir.” 

“ The very best assistant. Give old 
Dan a glass of grog.” 

Dan drank to Sir Sidney’s health, and 
left the cabin much gratified. G. 


AFFECTING, BUT UNCONSCIOUS REPROOF OF 
A CHILD TO HiS MOTHER. 


Lady Strathmore, who broke her 
first husband’s heart by the violence of 
her temper and ber want of feeling—a 
conduct which her second spouse, Mr. 
Bowes, punished by nearly breaking 
her bones through a more manual ex- 
ercise of qualities similar to her owo— 
lavished all the affection with which na- 
ture had endowed her, on a large black 
cat. ‘This animal was her bosom friend, 
her coustant companion, the object of 
all her caresses, and a never-failing 
guest at her ladyship’s breakfast, dinner, 
tea, and supper-table ; where, when en 
famille, it was not only served first, but 
served of the best and rarest dainties, 
in preference to her child. Jt happen- 
ed one day, when she had bestowed 
even more than her usual fopd atten- 
tion on Grimalkin, that hes son, a 
strikingly fine boy, sighed deeply, and 
sorrowfully fixing bis eyes on the din- 
gy favourite, exclaimed, in a voice pa- 
thetically impressive, “ O ! how I wish 
I were a black cat !”—“ A black cat!” 
every one reiterated —“* What can you 
mean,my dear boy,by so strangea wish?” 
—* Because,” replied the child, ‘‘ my 
mother would then loveme!” 

Guess the feelings of the company at 
a reply so full of aflection and simplici- 
ty. ‘They could not at the time be ex- 
pressed, by those who composed it, nor 
gan words be found to do so now. 


—— a 


Cambridge, Feb. 26.---The valaable Ori- 
ental MSS. bequeathed to this University 
by the celebrated African traveller BuacK- 
BARDT, consisting ofupwards of 300 volumes, 
have safely arrived, and are now deposited 
inthe Pablie Library. 
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From the London Monthly Magazines, 1819, 
THE EVENING BELLS OFCINTRA.* Letus plait the garlands and weave the chi, 


(From the Portuguese of Luis de Camoens.) 
By J. Mitrorp, Esq. 


HA®« to the evening bells’ sweet chime !— 
Hark to the sound that dies o’er the hill ! 
The watchword of life, by father Time, 
Is given—and all around is still. 


Ifall is otill,—why beats my heart? 
Ifa) is still,—why heaves this sigh? 
Ab, no! when the fondest lovers part, 
Words flow from the lips, and tears from the eye. 


Iscaw her form, and her white robe flowing, 
To the breath of the forest wind gently wave; 
Heart pulse, heart pulse, why art thou glowing 
Ata glimpse of next world from the brink of the 
grave ! ; 
She is gone—she is fled, like a meteor im heaven, 
That eaves not a trace of its course in the sky! 
Vainly I onze, to despair nearly driven, 
While the light clouds of evening float silently by. 


Hark! *tisthe sound of the evening bells ! 
Inspiring religion !—My sorrows are o'er _ 
Midnight advances :—how solemn her spells, 


They whisper, “ we'll meet, where we'll part, love, 
nO more.” 


They whisper, Eugenia, that thou wilt be mine, 
In spite of the court, and the courtier’s spells: 
Long shall the bard bless Mary’s shrinet— 
Long bless the sound of the evening bells. 


Eee 


THE BANQUET SONG or THE TONGA 
ISLANDERS.t 


(By the Author of “ Legends,” &e.] 
VERSIFIED PROM A LITERAL TRANSLATION. 


ME to Licoo !—the sun is riding 
= Down hills of cold to his coral bowers! 
Goue where the wood-pigeon’s moan is chiding 
The song of the wind whilc we rather flowers, 
[een Seep ed ee 
* The Evening Bells is a favourite aur in Portu- 
1, particniarly ut Coimbra, ‘The author has ad- 
las nearly as transiation would perinit,to the 
yavasure of Camoens, rade as it may be considered, 
It wastyle of verse which may not appear musica} 
tea mere English reader, but which is Y homeans 
Unpicasent to those who are acquainted with the Por- 
taguese language. Hamlet, as translated by the 
Jesuit Francesco Peroussa, now Archbishop of Eiba, 
reads, in this sonorous tongue, uncommonty well, 
though if delivered upon the stage, loses & great part 
of its cffeet: asthe Portuguese have no performer 
who can be called a respectabie tragedian. 


t Mary's Shriney at Estiforza, isa place much re- 
sorted to, and a dip in Mary's Weil,” (a sprin 
issuing from a rock in its vicinity,) is considered equal 
12 virtue to Papal absolution, 

¢ In the South Pacific Ocean, their language is 
Tmusieally smooth, as uppears by this specimen :— 

“@ chicheto—O chiehe matta la 

O chicheto—Vette vala vaia— 

Keonemar, keonemar, koar, koar, koar— 

Keorchey, kohev, 

To alielebay, 

Ki allabev !” 


x 


While the wild waves dance on oor tron strand— 
To-morrow these waves may wash our graves, 
And the moon look down ona ruined land! 


Let us light the torches and dip our hair 
In the fragrant soil of the sandal tree ; 

Strike the bonjoo and the oola share, 
Ere the death gods hear our jubilee. 


Who are they that in floating towers, 
Come with their skins of curdled snows? 
They shall see our maidens dress our bowers, 
While the hooni shines on their sunny brows, 
Who shall mourn when red with slaughter 
Finow sits on the funeral stone ? 
Who shall weep for his dying daughter ? 
Who shall answer the Red Chief’s moan 
He shall cry unheard by the funeral stone, 
He shall sink unseen in the split canoe, 
Tho’ the plantain bird is his alone, 
And the thundering gods of Fan-Fonnoo ! 
Let us not think—'tis but an hour 
- Ere the wreath shall drop from the Warrior's waist 
Let us not think !— tis not an hour 
We have on our perfum'd mats to waste, 
Alas!—the wild bushes hide our land! 
Few arv the youthful chiefs that seek 
Their brides in peace on the yellow sand, 
While the moon hides half her wasted cheek. 
Shall we not banquet the’ Tongaz's kingt 
‘To-morrow may throw the battle spear? 
Let us whirl our torches and tread the ring, 
He shall only find our foot-prints here, 


We will dive, and the turtle's track shall guide 
Our way to the cave where Hoonga dwells 
While under the tide he hides his bride, 
And lives by the light of its starry sheils, 
Our babes and our ag'd men there shal! sleep 
On tufts of the silver ift’s leaves, 
Till on Finow’s grave our watch we keep, 
And his widow’d wite the death-veil weaves, 
Come to Licoo! in yellow skies 
The sun is bright, and the wild birds play! 
To-morrow for us may never rise— 
Come to Licvo to day—to day! ¥. 


any 


FROM THE ARABIC, 


QO ! ask me not—oh ! task me not 
Her monument to see, 
For doubly blest is there the rest, 
Which never comes to me. 


Oh ! say not so—you may not so 
All powerful Love inhume : 

For in your breast, while life's a guest, 
The heart's her real tomb, 


+ King Finow appears to huve been the Buona- 
parte of the South-sea isles. On one of their COUSTS IS 
a celebrated cave, which ean only be ent red by di- 
ving, 1d is distinguished by a Very pretty traditium 
See Auy, vo)..l.p.§26, 
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HYMN TO THE OMNIPOTENT. 


ORD of universal Nature, 

God of every living ereature, 
Light of morning—shade of even, 
King of Ocean, Earth and Heaven,— 
Whilst I prostrate bow before thee, 
‘Teach my spirit to adore thee ! 


Soul of love—and source of pleasure, 
Mine of every ncher treasure, 

King of tempest,—storm, and shower, 
Ruler of each secret power,— 
‘Whilst for favor I implore thec, 
Teach my spirit toadore thee! 
Spring of river,—lake, and fountain, 
Pilcr of the rock and mountain, 
Breath of animal creation, 

Life of varied vecetation,— 

Whilst I prostrate bow before thee, 
Teach my spirit to adore thee! 


we ee 


Literary Intelligence. 
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First and last,—Eternal Being,— 

All pervading, and all seeing, 

Centre of divine perfection,— 

Whence the planets learn subjection, 
Whilst for favor I implore thee, 


Teach my spirit to adore thee! T. G. 


THE LAST TEAR. 


GRE had done weeping,—but her eyelash yet 
Lay silken heavy on her lilied cheek, 

Andon its fringe a tear,—like a Jone star 

Shining above the rich and hyacinth skirts 

Of the western clouds that veil the April eve ;— 

The veil rose up and with it rose the star, 

Glittering above the gicam of tender blue 

That widened as the shower clears off from Heaven. 

Her beauty woke ;—a sudden beam of soul 

Flashed from her eye, and lit the vestal’s cheek 

Into ont crimson,—and exhaled the tear ! 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Ms Tlogg, the Scottish port, known by 
the nameofthe Lttric Shepherd,has for 
some time been employed in collecting and 
arranging forthe press, the Jacobite Poeti- 
cal Relics of Scotland, during the struggles 
in 1715 and 1745. They consist chiefly of 
songs, many of which are admirable speci- 
meus of sarcastic wit ; bat they partake nei- 
ther of theancient heroic ballad, nor of the 
pastoral style of modern times. 

Asa spur to the exertions of the ships 
about to sail on a voyage of Arctic Dis- 
covery, the privy-council have announced 
a reward of 5U000/. for reaching Fiearne’s or 
Copper-mine River; 10,000/. for reaching 
the Whale [sland of Mackenzie; 15,000/. 
for reaching 150° west longitude 3; and 20, 
OVOL for reaching the Pacific Ocean bya 
north-west passage. They also otfer 100UI. 
forreaching the lat. of 83° ; 20U0/. for the lat. 
af 85° 3 SOOOL for 879; 40001 fur 88°; and 
50001. for 89° and upwards. 

The London Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity amongst the Jews have, witha de- 
gree of zeal which is truly pra'seworthy, 
aided their cause by the publication of the 
Hebtew New Testament, and also of Hlan- 
nah Adams's History af the Jews; both of 
which we shall hereafter notice in our re- 
viewing department.---But as we consider 
the Society to be deserving of every encour- 
agement, we shall brieily state a few of its 
leading features in order to assist their gen- 
eral objects—-which is, to convince the Jews 
that our Lord Jesus Christidis the true Messi- 
ah foretold by their prophets, and to advance 
their temporal and eternal welfare by their 
conversion to the Christian faith. The ob- 
ject being scriptural in its principle, benev- 
olentin its character, and beneficial in its 
results, the Society eapiey those means 
which appear calculated to promote it. 
These are, the formation of minor societies 
in different ports of the kingdom, the erec- 
tion of a chapel for preaching to the Jews, 
the formation of schools for educating Jew- 
ish children, and providing them with suita- 
ble businesses or situations when they are of 

roper age, the diffusion of useful knowledge 
y means of a periodical work and other 


books of instruction connected with the 
leading features of the Society. Aftera gen- 
eral statement of the advantages to be deriv- 
ed from such an undertaking, it cannot be 
necessary to press upon the mind of the 
Christian public the necessity of eiding this 
benevolent Suciety. 
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ON THE MEANS OF EDUCATION, AND THE STATE OF LEARNING, IN 
; THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.*: 


OTWITHSTANDING the great num- 

ber of books on America, little 1s 
known of the means of education, or of 
the state of learning in that country. 
These subjects must certainly be inter- 
esting to Englishmen, from their con- 
Rexion with the spreading of the. lan- 
guage,and from the influence tbe people 
of America must have in preserving it 
in its purity, or in filling it with corrup- 
cons. . But they derive a higher and 
‘more general tmportance from another 
consideration ;—the nation is rapidly in- 
creasing in physical strength ; and mere 
power,unaccompanied by intellectual re- 
ement, never failed of being a scourge, 
whether possessed by a despot or a re- 
public. Learning and science do not 
‘always check the ambition of nations, 
but they moderate and soften its suc- 
cess ; without them, the march of do- 
Minion is wasting, and cruel, and brutal. 


Thera.already exists in America a suf- 


* (We insert this specimen of the opinions of fo- 
Tigners on American learning with the confident 
expectation that such parts of it as are a manifest 

-bbel om American institutions will be duly noticed 
i some of our periodical pablications. As an offset 
to this picture, we shall in our next number give 
room to’a review of ‘ Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk,” 


in which the scavans of Edinburgh are also severely 
bandled,—Ach.J 
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ficient difference in this respect, to prove 
the truth of the principle; in those 
parts of it where learning is cultivated, 
it has smoothed off the roughnesses and 
subdued the passions, which deform the 
rude state of social life ; and in,those 
-where it is neglected, man is still a wild 


and ferocious animal, and consequently 
dangerous in proportion to the number 


of the herd. We cannot reason from 
history inregard to these people ; the ex- 


‘periment, now performing in some parts 


of the new world, isthe first, which ever 
exhibited man under precisely similar 
circumstances—intellectually and mo- 
rally savage, and at the same time pow- 
erful as a perfect knowledge of all the 
artificial means of increasing physical 
strength can make him. This would be 
a curious subject of speculation, but our 


, present one directs us another way. 


In the sketch we are about to give of 
the state of education in this country, 
the schools of the higher orders will be 
principally considered ; for the literary 
character of a nation depends upon the 
degree of knowledge among the few, not 
upon the universal diffusion of it among 
the many ; and our inquiry pow, 3s, if 


the Americans have learning, and not if 


they can read and write. It is proper 
however to remark, that the latter kind 
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of knowledge is as generally diffused, as 
it well could be among so scattered a 
population, In New England, and in 
the other early settled and well-peopled 
parts of the country, schools for instrac- 
tion in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
are established by law in all towns and 
villages ; and it is rare, that a child des- 
tined to live by the labours of his hands, 
cannot find the means of acquiring quite 
as much book learning, as will be useful 
to him in his busin ss, and often a great 
deal too much to allow himto remain 
contented with his lot and place in life. 
We begin then with that class of 
schools, in which tbe foundation is laid 
for a liberal) education, there commonly 
called academies ; for the Americans 
take a strange delight in high sounding 
names, and often satisfy themselves for 
the want of the thing, by the assumption 
of the name. ‘These academies are not 
always exclusively classical schools ; 
gome are partly appropriated to educa- 
tion for the counter and counting-room ; 
and as far as this object goes, there is 
no striking defect in them; it not being 
a very difficult matter to teach a lad to 
count his fingers and take care of his 
dollars. But in all tbat relates to clas- 
sic learning, they are totally deficient ; 
there is not one, from Maine to Georgia, 
which has yet sent forth a single first rate 
scholar ; no, not one since the settle- 
ment of the country, equal even te the 
most ordinary of the thirty or forty, 
which come out every year from Schule 
Pforta, and Meissen. It would not be 
unreasonable to say, that a boy inAmer- 
ica, who is put to learn the ancient lan- 
guages, loses his whole time, from the 
first moment he begins his Latin Acci- 


dence, till he takes his bachelor’s de- - 


gree—a period of eight or oine years, 
aod those the most precious years of life. 
They are not merely lost—they do pos- 
ifive injury to the youth ; those delec- 
table studies, whose power it +s, when 
properly felt, to form a pure and elegant 
taste, and polished mind, are looked 
upon as tasks, loathed, and at length 
laid aside for ever. Thus the voice of 
Inspiration is heard, and awakens not, 
and the most powerful means of intel- 
lectual regeneration, which learning can 
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employ, leave the mind in a state of 
hopeless insen-ibility. This arises from 
bad masters, and a bad method of study. 
It is impossible for a man to teach what 
he does not understand himself, or to 
excite in others a taste, which be has 
never acquired. The remark may be 
applied to most of the instructors of the 
elassic schools in America; they are 
mere language masters, not scholars ; 
miners, who know the art of getting at 
the ore, but not of using it. But they 
are not without excuse ; it cannot be 
expected that the masters should be 
good, as long as the system of educe- 
tion, which they are required to follow, 
is wholly defective. The object of 
learning is misunderstood in America, 
or rather, it is valued only as far as itis 
practically useful. ‘That this is ther 
view of it ,isshewn by every literary in- 
stitution of the country, io which all kinds 
of knowledge that are not to be turned 
to immediate account, are either totally 
neglected, or very imperfectly cultivated. 
We shall see, that the bad method of 
study adopted in the schools, arises frem 
this opinion, and afterwards trace its in- 
fluence through all the stages of educac 
tion. When a boy begins his Latia, he 
is told, that the object ef studying it is, 
to prepare him for college; and, accord- 
ingly, he does study just as mueh of it, 
as he is required to know upon exam- 
ination ; he never discovers that there 
is an absolute good to be derived from 
this exercise of the mind—dhat it ean 
-_give expansion to his intellectual: facul- 
ties, and acuteness to his perceptions. 
The business of preparation is all that 
he regards, and this coasists in being 
able to construe, however slovenly, the 
assigned him for the task, and 
apply to them the rules of gremmatical 
construction. ‘Tbe amount gone over 
being made of. more importance than 
the manner of doing it, encouragement 
is given to resort to translations for as- 
sistance ; hence, Virgil and Cicero are 
read in the miserable peraphrases of 
Davidson and Duncan. In this way 
the preparatory books are run through ; 
nothing is read but what is necessary 
for matriculation, and that so superficeal- 
ly asx to be ofno use; while metre, 
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quantity, and all the nice marks of a 
scholar, are neglected. The effect of 
this loose mode of study is as injurious 
to a boy’s habits, as to his taste. He 
believes that what is to be learned but 
imperfectly, may be learned without la- 
bour ; and hence, the power of close, 
undivided, fixed application is never ac- 
quired. This neglect to discipline the 
mind, at the only period when it 1s capa- 
ble of being disciplined, produces a love 
of ease and of idleness, which extends 
through life. 

Another great defect in the system is 
the practice of leaving boys too much 
to themselves. They live separate from 
their masters, who know nothing of the 
use, which they make of their time, ex- 
cept when they are collected in the 
school-room ; and that being but about 
sevea hours of the day, the residue of it 
is, of course, spent in idlepess. Thus, 
early education is, in every respect, bad- 
ly managed, and a loss of time occa- 
sioned by it, which no after diligence 
can ever fully repair. It cannot be, that 
the Americans are ignorant of the cause 
of the evil, which exists among them ; 
they have examples enough of what is 
done, when a system different from their 
own is pursued. In the south part of 
the country, particularly in Carolina, it 
used to be the custom to send children 
acroas the Atlantic to be educated ; the 
city of Charleston is still illuminated by 
@ constellation of these European form- 
ed scholars ; and every one knows what 
ao influence they have had upon the 
society of that place—what an elegance, 
and grace, and polish, they have given 
to its manners, and what a charm there 
is about themselves: they are men,who 
would have been the companions of 
Atticus, had they lived at Rome in the 
Augustao age. 

Ic will readily be concluded that, 
where the discipline and instruction of 
the schools are defective, similar defects 
will be found in the bigher institutions, 
which is the case in the country, of 
which we are now speaking. Indeed, 
so long as the former remain in their 
present state, it will be quite useless to 
attempt any thorough reform in the lat- 
ter. If young men come to the uni- 
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versities without preparation, they must 
leave them without improvement ; they 
are not the places, where one should 
begin to learn, in any country, and least 
of all ia America, aliens they are upon 
so bad a system. The inhabitants of 
the colonies, from their first settlement, 
down to the period of their separation 
from the mother country, always cher- 
ished such a praiseworthy pious reve- 
rence for her, that they never thought of 
taking any other models than sych as 
she Furnished, for any institution they 
found necessary to establish. Hence, 
without regard to the changes in human 
opinions, or to the different situations of 
the two countries, the old monastic In- 
stitutions of England were the models 
for all the colleges, which were founded 
in the new world in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. And now copies 
of Oxford and Cambridge are seen in 
every part of the country—copies upon 
a reduced scale indeed, it must be said, 
and about as much like the originals, 
as the little sixpenny plaster casts of 
Aatinous and the Belvidere Apollo, 
which are carried upon the heads of 
the street hawkers in every town of 
Italy, are like those exquisite works of 
the chisel, which they profess to be 
copied after. God forbid that we 
should speak disrespectfully of these 
two ancient seats of learning ; he that 
could contemplate them without re- 
verence, could stand upon the pea of 
Maratboa without emotion. Like the 
constitution with which they are con- 
nected, they have their imperfections, 
but those imperfections are a mark of 
their antiquity, and it is better, in 
both cases, to bear those, than to im- 

air the veneration, which that inspires. 

his reason, however, did not exist 
for admitting them into the new es- 
tablishmeots of America, nor has it 


yet acquired force enoagh to make 


their continuance justifiable. Beside, 
the defects in the English universities 
are more than counterbalanced by their 
peculiar excellences, but those of the 
transatlantic ones have nothing what- 
ever to redeem them. They are a 
kind of mongrel institution between a 
school and a college, mixing up the 
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modes of instruction and discipline 
proper to each; and an unlucky mis- 
take was made in forming the com- 
pound, the bad parts ot both being 
taken instead of the good. To givea 
more distinct idea of them, we may 
liken them toa single college of either 
of the English universities, They 
have a principal, provost or president, 
professors, and public, instead of pri- 
vate, tutors, and if the inquiry is pur- 
sued no farther, it is difficult to see 
why they do not answer the purpose 
of similar institutions in Europe ; but 
asingle glance upon their internal ad- 
ministration will explain the cause. 
First, the system of government is bad ; 
it is felt just enough to be irksome, 
and, at the saine time, it is too weak 
to operate asan effectual restraint. The 
docility of an American youth, it must 
be remembered, is not increased by the 
early and often wild notions of liberty 
he acquires, and the period of entering 
college is looked forward to by most of 
them, as the time when the shackles of 
@ master’s and parent’s authority are to 
be thrown off, and that of freedom to 
commence. It is here that the evil and 
danger lie; the youth is given upto 
himself before he is old enough to be 
safe in bis own hands, and for the com- 
pletion of his ruin, the power of his 
governors is manifested in inflicting 
punishments more than in applying 
checks ; in other words, it is preteaded 
to exercise discipline, which is ineffec- 
tual from its very nature. It is the 
saine with the system of instruction ; 
tasks are imposed, and the boy’s time 
left to his own disposal ; the task, it is 
true, is required of him, but being a 
task, it is performed as such, and the 
excitement, which pride would furnish 
if the labour were voluntary, is wholly 
Jost by its being forced. Most of the 
instruction is in this way ; all the under 
graduates being called together in clas- 
ses, two or three times a-day, either by 
a professor or tutor, to be examined in 
the exercise assigned, Very few lec- 
tures are given, and those at such long 
intervals, that they are next to useless. 
“hus the colleges are in fact schools, 

' forthe reasons already given, bad 
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schools ; they knock off the fetters, but 
still keep the ring of slavery upon the 
leg. They are also schools in another 
respect ; whatever is taughtio them is 
required to be learned by all. The 
four faculties, if they can be said to have 
four faculties, when some of them have 
not four professors, must be attended 
by every student ; but it must not be 
supposed, that the knowledge acquired 
is in proportion to that demanded. A 
boy of twelve years of age, who has 
been two years at Schnepfenthal, or in 
any other good school 1a Germany, 
might scorn a comparison between his 
learning, and that of most young men, 
when they leave an American universi- 
ty. What a lamentable waste of time ! 
twenty is the average age of leaving the 
university, and they have net then aé- 
quired, what might have been acquired. 
at twelve. Four years’ residence is re- 
quired for the bachelor’s degree, but 
residence is all, there is no examination 
for it, and it 13 scarcely possible for any 
academic honour to be of less value ; it 
has certainly been conferred upon some, 
who could neither write, read, nor speak 
their mother tongue with propriety, and 
upon many, who could not translate the 
bad Latio of theirdiplomas, To finish 
the picture of the seminaries of learning 
of the first rank in America, we must 
give a little sketch of the student’s man- 
ner of life. The time not spent at the 
classes, is divided between eating aud 
drinking, smokiog, and sleeping. Ap- 
proach the door of one of their apart- 
ments at any hour of the day, you will 


-be driven back from it, as you would 


from the cabia of a Dutch smack, by the 
thick volumes of stinking tobacco smoke, 
which it sends forth; should you dare 
enter, you will find half a dozen loun- 
gers in a state of oriental lethargy, each 
stretched out upon two or three chairs, 
with scarce any other indication of life 
in them than the feeble effort they make 
to keep up the fire of their cigarrs. 
We know that there are other countries 
besides America, in which the babit of 
smoking prevails, but there are surely 
no other Christian ones,in which it is 
an employment, and a substitute for all 
occupations, as it is there. In Holland 
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and in Germany students smoke full as 
much, but then they study at the same 
time. In the American colleges, it is 
the source of an hundred evils, of waste 
of time, of drinking, of ill health, of 
clowoish manners, and, above ail, of a 
habitual stupor of mind, that gradually 
destroys its faculties. It is difficult to 
understand why an economical people 
like the Americans waste so much time 
and money, in giving their children an 
education, which is certainly of no use 
to them ; or rather, why so sensible a 
people do not give them a much better 
one, as might be done, in a very few 
months, and comparatively for a very 
little money, without exposing them to 
the dangers, which now bring ruin upon 
somany. - 
4k appears to be the object to make 
up in number for the defect in the qual- 
ity of these institutions, There are now 
not less than twenty-four or twenty-five 
in all the States; but fortunately the 
number of students bears no proportion 
to the number of colleges ;_ including 
under-graduutes only,it does not amount 
to three thousand, and probably to not 
much above two in the whole. The 
priacipal are, Harvard College,at Cam- 
bndge, New England—Yale, at New 
Haven in Connecticut—and Princeton 
in New Jersey. Of these the tirst is the 
Most anctent, best endowed, and in 
many respects entitled to the highest 
rank. It has a president and twenty 
Professors. Its present head isa gen- 
tleman of great talent, an elegant moral 
Writer,and a learned divine ; and among 
its professors, there are many men of 
profound science. Two of the number 
have been studying and travelling in 
Europe for the last four years,* one of 
whom is, at this moment, on a pilgrim- 
age to the holy land of thescholar. We 
could wish no greater good to their 
country, than that they should be re- 
ceived, on their return, as Plato was at 
Athens, when he had finished his trav- 
els, and began to impart the fruits of 
them to his countrymen in the groves of 
the academy. So much is doing to- 
wards improving this institntion, that it 
encourages a hope of soon seeing in A- 


(° Mr. Edward Everett and Mr. George Ticknor, 
the latter at present in Edimburgh.—4r/.] 
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merica an uDiversity in fact as well as 
in name. But it cannot have full suc- 
cess until the classic schools are reform- 
ed ; to effect which, considerable time, 
and great change in the common opin- 
ion about the value of classical learning, 
will be necessary. 

As soon as the bachelor’s degree is 
taken, all connexion with the university 
ceases ; no terms are required to be 
kept for that of master of arts, which is 
conferred upon all bachelors of three 
years’ standing, who ask it. The origin 
of this seems to be, that as three years 
are required to be spent in the study of 
any of the learned professions, residence 
is dispensed with, and the time thus oc- 
cupied, or sapposed to be occupied, al- 
lowed as terms kept. There would be 
some reason in this, if the degree were 
never granted, except upon proof of 
having been so engaged in the study of 
a profession, or of general literature ; 
but when it is made to depend solely 
upon the intervening of a certain space 
of time, it becomes highly ridiculous, 
especially as it very often happens, that 
the man of letters, in the interim, is 
transformed into a coachman or an inn- 
keeper. 

Av American may truly be said to 
have finished his liberal education when 
he leaves college ; for although he then 
enters upon the study of a learned pro- 
fession, he does it so much more, as if 
it were an art or a trade, than a science, 
that the l2terea humanvres ought not to 
be disgraced by being supposed to have 
any connexion withit. But it is neces- 
sary for the completion of this part of 
our inquiry, to shew how the professions 
are studied, which we now proceed to 
do, beginning with the : 

Medical._—Students in medicine en- 
Joy greater advantages, than any other 
class of students in America. ‘The med- 
ical schools are by far the best institu- 
tions of the country; and some of them 
are equal to those of the first rank in 
Europe. They are often nominally 
connected with the colleges, but in real- 
ity they are distinct from them, being 
governed by totally different recula- 
tions; and the colleges, properly speak- 
ing, have no reference whatever to pro- 
fessional education. ‘The first and most 
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respectable is that at Philadelphia, 
which is commonly attended by a class 
as large, ag attend the most popular 
sehools in thiscountry. Rush, Wistar, 
and Barton, are all names well known 
here; they first gave it its celebrity, 
which has been fully maintained by the 
talents and exertions of their successors. 
The schools next in importance are 
those at New York, Boston, and New 
Haven ; ia all of which there are learn- 
ed and skilful professors. As the sys- 
tem of instruction in these institutions is 
precisely similar to that generally adop- 
ted in Europe, it is uanecessary to give 
avy particular account of it. But the 
prectice of medicive in America being 
free to every one, and no proof of 
knowledge and skill required, these 
schools are.attended only by those who 
have some ambition to be distinguished, 
or some conscience about trifling with 
the life of a fellow-being ; all the rest 
pursue a cheaper aod more expeditious 
mode of acquiring the healing ort. They 
put themselves for a short time under 
the direction of some country physician, 
by the aid of whose experience and li- 
brary, the latter consisting of Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine, the Physician’s 
Vade Mecum, and Underwood on 
Lying-in Women—they soon learn to 
bleed, blister, purge, and manage a case 
of obstetricks, which fully qualifies them 
to become what is calied, in the lan- 
guage of the country, a doctor, Old 
habits are not easily changed, and hence 
the union of half a dozen trades in the 
same individual, which was quite uo- 
avoidable while the population of A- 
merica was thin and scattered, still re- 
mains, although the necessity no longer 
exists. Throughout the country, except 
in the considerable cities and towns, 
physicians are also surgeons aad apoth- 
ecaries, and from a very laudable spirit 
of accommodation, they provide them- 
selves with a kind of portable dispensa- 
ty, furnished with the requisite number 
of gallipots and phials, which, upon 
common occasions, occupies a corner of 
a commodious pocket, fitted up for that 
purpose,and is transferred to the saddle- 
bags, when a wider range makes it ne- 
cessary to ride. Thanks to the kind 
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providence of God, the evil arigiag from 
these ignorant practitioners is much less 
than would oaturally be feared: as the 
life of man must be trusted in such and 
so many hands, it is a moet cenvincing 
proof of H:s benevolence, that the art 
of saving, or at least of not destroying 
it, can be acquired without either great 
talents or great knowledge. 

The Bar.—The common legal edu- 
cation in America is very wretched ; 
until within a short time, there was but 
one school for the science of juriepru- 
dence, and that a private one; very 
lately a law faculty has been added tg 
the college at Cambridge, and two dis- 
tinguished jurists appointed as profes- 
sors ; and a course of law lectures is now 
given at Baltimore. For the sake of 
exactness, it may be added, that a pro- 
fessorship of law has long been estar 
blished at the college of William and 
Mary in Virginia, which has sometimes 
been filled by able men ; this, however, 
at present, is in a state of perfect inac- 
tivity, as is every thing else belonging 
to the college, But the common and 
almost universal mode of studying the 
profession is with a practising barrister ; 
an apprenticeship te served with him, 
like that which is served with an attor- 
ney here. And indeed he is both at- 
torney and barrister, and his library or 
office, as it is called, is a place of busj- 
ness more than a place of study ; and 
therefore the nominal student becomes 
a mere clerk, and spends his three years 
in learning the forms of writs and legal 
lostruments, not the principles of that 
science, which is the “ mirror of justice.” 
Another and a still more serious objec- 
tion to the private mode of legal edu- 
cation, is the want of books, which 
necessarily attends it. The library of 
lawyers in the country, (and in America 
no village is without one at least,) rarely 
contains above twenty or thirty volumes, 
as the statutes of the state in which he 
lives, a few books of forms and prece- 
dents of declarations, Blackstone’sCom- 
mentaries, some of the elementary 
treatises on bills of exchange and pro- 
missory notes, and possibly one or two 
of the English common law reporters. 
It is evident enough what must be the 
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effect of this epon the young student ; 
he soon comes to regard his books in the 
hight of a mechanic’s tools; as the 
means, merely, by which he gets his 
bread, and degrades the liberal and 
noble profession of the law into the 
dirty business of a pettifogger. But in 
some parts of the country, there is an 
insult to the profession even more dis- 
graceful; almost the whole ceremony of 
study is dispensed with ; a tailor or a 
cobler, by being a few months in the 
office of a lawyer, is transformed into a 
defender of the life and property of his 
fellow-beings ; and there are more in- 
stances than one, of the maker of legal 
robes becoming afterwards the wearer 
of them, and of a transfer from the 
bench above named, to that of a court 
of justice. 

In divinity, very nearly the same 
course 1s pursued, as in medicine and 
law. Some good theological schools 
have been established within a few years 
at Princeton, New Jersey ; at Andover 
acd Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
Motive for establishing these schools was 
proselytizing, no doubt ; but that mat- 
tersnot; they furnish good libraries, 
and other means of learning ; and there 
00 way so sure of checking bigotry 
and superstition,as by extending knowl- 
edge, and giving scope to free inquiry. 

eold pract ce is however the most 
common ene, and the greatest number 
of the theologians, are still educated in 
the study of a private clergyman, to 
Which the objection of the want of books 
applies even more forcibly than in the 
‘wo preceding cases ; for clergymen in 

merica are commonly poorer than 
paciatts and lawyers, and hence their 
ibraries are even more miserable. Some- 
tmes Cruden’s Concordance, the Eug- 
lish Bible, and the Greek Testament, 
form the whole collection ; to which 
Caivin’s Institutes, Stackhouse’s Body 
of Divinity, Doddridge’s Family Ex- 
a and Priestley’s Theological 

orks, are added, according to the a- 
Mount of the living, and the degree of 
orthodoxy or heresy of the incumbent. 
With means like these, or a very little 

than these, a great part of the 
Most respectable class of clergymen in 
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America are prepared for dispensing 
God’s law to man, and it must be con- 
fessed they are very exemplary, and 
vastly more learned than could he ex- 
pected from their means of becoming so. 
It is needless to say any thing of the 
Tunkers and Tumblers, Mugeletonians, 
Jemima Wilkinsonians,and Elias Smith- 
ites, and a thousand other such delud- 
ed sects,who protess to preach by direct 
inspiration, and look upon all humana 
learning as mere paganism; all countries, 
which allow of any freedom of religious 
worship, have had the same—America 
is remarkable only for the vaniety, num- 
ber, and proportion of them. 

The last subject of importance con- 
nected with education is jibraries. ‘These 
are, for the most part, pitiful ; the lar- 
gest in the country is that of Harvard 
collere, which 1s now said to contain 
25,000 volumes; six or eight years 
since, it had little more than half that 
number, and this rapid increase affords 
a pleasing proof of the improving state 
ofthe institution. Next in consequence 
is that of Philadelphia, being the city 
and the Logan libraries united, which 
make together, about 20,000 volumes. 
The Boston Atheneum library has 
12,000, and the Philadelphia about 
6,000. Beside these, the remaining 
public libraries are those of the other 
colleges, which are all inconsiderable, 
from 8,000 down to a few hundred ; 
those of the literary and scientific soci- 
eties, none of which are important 
enough to be particularly mentioned ; 
and, lastly, the social libraries as they 
are called, being small collections of 
books, made up in the country towns 
by subscription, which are about equal 
in value and number to those nicely 
matched octodecimos, that are put into 
a gilt and lacquered box for children, 
and distinguished by the name of a ju- 
venile library. These out of the ques- 
tion (for it is quite impossible tocalculate 
their number, and they are always a 


kind of books of no importance to a 


echolar,) all the other public libraries of 


‘every kind do not contain above 


150,000 volumes, of which not more 
than 30,000 are distinct works; for, as 
they form so many different libraries. 
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they are, of course, made up of multi- 
plied copies of the same. This then is 
the whole compass of learning, which 
the most favoured American scholar has 
to depend upon. Itis uncertain what 
is the number of books now extant in 
all languages ; we have used a library 
of 250,000 volumes, which contained 
no duplicate, and it was so perfect, that 
it was difficult to ask for an author not 
to be found in it. The largest library 
in Europe contains nearly 400,000 
volumes, duplicates not included, and 
perhaps it may be about right to esti- 
mate the whole number of printed books 
in the world at 500,000." This being 
the case, America furnishes about one- 
seventeenth of the means necessary for 
extending learning to the utmost, and 
about one-thirteenth of what the city of 
Paris alone affords. Another compari- 
son will shew her poverty in a manner 
equally striking. Germany contains 30 
millions of people, who have 2 millions 
of books in public libraries for their in- 
struction, exclusive of those of the sov- 
ereigns and princes, which are always 
accessible to scholars. America con- 
tains 10 millions of people, who have 
150 thonsand books for the same pur- 
pose. But the two millions in Germa- 
ny are more read than the 150 thousand 
in America, and the result of the com- 
parison will form the second part of our 
subject. 


Every thing else, which belongs to 
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education, may be described negatively, 
they exist not. There are but two bo- 
tanic gardens in the whole country, one 
at Cambridge, and one near New York, 
neither of which is extensive enough to 
be of great use, and what is still more 
discreditable to them, they contain but 
a very small number of the indigenous 
plants of the country. Itis the same 
with their cabinets of natural history. 
The only good one is Peale’s museum 
in Philadelphia, a private collection 
seen for money. All the rest in the 
country are not equal to the private 
cabinet of Professor Blumenbach, nor 
so rich in American productions. As 
yet they have no observatory, and hence, 
do net know the longitude of their own 
meridian ; and, lastly, there is but one 
gallery of the fine arts, and that is men- 
tioned only to show that its existence is 
known. 

We have now finished the sketch of 
the schools and other means of educa- 
tion in America, in which we have care- 
fully avoided increasing the dark colour- 
ing of the picture. Ip the view to be 
taken of the state of learning, we shall 
poiot out the improvements, which have 
been made of late in the institutions,and 
the proofs which have been given of an 
awakening spint for science and litesa- 
ture, and the causes and consequences 
of the existing defects will be more par- 
ticularly examined. 


FEARON’S SKETCHES OF AMERICA.* 


From the London Monthly Magazine, 1819, 


OSTON has a population of 
40,000, yet it 1s not acity: this 
arises from an apprehension in the in- 
habitants that the powers vested in cor- 
porations would be injurious to their 
liberties. This town is the head-quar- 
ters of federalism in politics, and unita- 
rianism in religion, It contains many 
rich men. ‘The Bostonians are also the 
* Sketches of America. A Narrative ofa Journey 
of five thousand miles through the Eastern and Wes- 
tern States of America ; containing eight reports, 
addressed to the thirty-nine English families by 
whom the author was deputed,in Junc 1817, to ascer- 
tain whether any, and what part of the United States 


would be suitable for their residence, By Henry 
Bradshaw Fearon, 8vo. pp. 462, 


most hospitable that I have yet met 
with: they, incommon with all New 
Englanders, have the character of being 
greater sharpers, and more generally 
dishonourable, than the natives of the 
other sections of the union: for myself, 
I shou'd be inclined to think otherwise; 
and, if I mus¢ affix such a reputation, I 
should be disposed to remove it further 
south. 

The Atheneum public library, under 
the management of Mr. Shaw, is a val- 
uable establishment. It contains 18,000 
volumes, four thousand of which are 
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the property of the present secretary of 


state. 

The state of Society in Boston is bet- 

ter than in New York, tho’ the leaven, 
not of democracy, but of aristocracy, 
seems to be very prevalent : many of the 
richer families live in great style, and in 
houses little inferior to those of Russel 
Square, Distinctions exist to an extent 
rather ludicrous under a free and popu- 
lar government: there are the first class, 
second class, third class, and the ‘* old 
families.” Titles, too, are diffusely 
distributed. 
' Bostonis not a thriving, that is, not an 
increasing town : it wants a fertile back 
country, and it is too far removed from 
the western states to be enguged in the 
supply of that new and vast emporium, 
—except, indeed, with inhabitants, a 
commodity which, I am ioformed they 
seod in numbers greater than from any 
other quarter, 

The winds here are violent ; as are 
also rains, but not nearly so frequent as 
in England. A clear sky is, I believe, 
the general characteristic of America; the 
evenings are certainly most delightful. 

On an eminence in the Mall (a fine 

ublic walk), is built the State House, 
in which the legislature hold their meet- 
ings. The view from the top of this 
building is surpassed by nothing which 
Thave seen : the bay with its forty isl- 
ands—the shipping—the town—the 
hill-and-dale scenery for a distance of 
thirty miles, present an assemblage of 
objects which are beautifully pictur- 
esque. A great increase of interest is 
communicated by the knowledge of the 
fact, that Boston is the birth-place of 
the immortal Franklin, and that here 
broke forth the first dawnings of the 
ever-memorable revolution. The 
heights of Dorchester and Bunker's Hill 
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are immediately under the eye of the 
spectator. 
PRESIDENT ADAMS. 

The ex-president is a handsome old 
gentleman of eighty-four ;—his lady is 
seventy-six :—she has the reputation of 
superior talents, and great literary ac- 
quirements. I was not perfectly a 
stranger bere, as a few days previous to 
this I had received the honour of an 
hospitable reception at their mansion. 
Upon the present occasion the minister 
(the day being Sunday) was of the «iin- 
ner party. As the table of a “late king” 
May amuse some of you, take the tol- 
lowing particulars :—first course, a 
pudding made of Indian corn, molasses, 
and butter ;—second, veal, bacon, neck 
of mutton, potatoes, cabhages, carrots, 
and Indian ee Madeira wine, of 
which each drank two glasses. We sat 
down to dinner at one o'clock : at two, . 
nearly all went a second time to church. 
For tea, we had pound-cake, sweet 
bread and butter, and bread made of 
Indian corn aod rye (similar to our 
brown home-made). Tea was brought 
from the kitchen, and handed round by 
a neat white servant-girl. 

The establishment of this political 
patriarch consists of a house two stories 
high, containing, I believe, eight roums ; 
of two men and three maid servants 5 
three horses, and a plain carriage. How 
great is the contrust between this indi- 
vidual—a man of knowledge and in- 
formation—without pomp, parade, or 
vitious and expensive establish ments, as 
compared with the costly trappings, the 
depraved characters, and the profligate 
expenditure of House, and ! 
What a lesson in this does America 
teach ! There are now in tbis land, no 
less than three Cincinnati ! 


To be centinued. 
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From the European Magazine. . 
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8T.MARK’S EVE IN YORKSHIRE. 


AMONG the antiquities of Craven 

19a castle said to have been built 

by Robert de Romevile, in the days.of 
Ss ATHENEUM VOL. 5. 


the Norman Conqueror, and very pio 
turesquely situated on an ascent, from 
whence it overlooks the little town it 
once protected. The inhabitants of 
this town have not yet forgatten their 
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former sexton, Old Ozias, a man whose 
anatomy might have been so correctly 
traced through its scanty covering, that 
he seemed created to instruct the pbhy- 
sicians whose work he finished. A lean 
blind dog, a coarse coat of dark stone 
grey, as if intended to resemble the an- 
cient building to which be belonged, 
and a strong.staff, were this man’s usual 
accompaniments ; but he thought the 
first unnecessary when he celebrated 
the vigil of St. Mark’s eve. At the 
eleventh hour of that mysterious vigil, 
Ozias ascended the long winding walk 
of a church-yard paved with monnmen- 
tal stones, and took his seat alone in 
the porch, having qualified himself by 
a long fast, or abstinence from solids at 
least, to claim the revelations allotted 
to St. Mark’s eve, during which all who 
are destined to die before the next 
anniversary are seen entering the church 
in a shadowy and silent procession. 
Those to whom only a dangerous sick- 
ness is fated, are supposed to advance 
no farther than the gate. Such pro- 
cessions could not fail to be very inter- 
esting to the parish sexton, who never 
neglected this vigil, and was known to 
have predicted the deaths of several 
hypochondnac gentlemen and aged 
ladies with surprising exactness, though 
some suspected his prophecies hastened, 
and probably caused, their own con- 
firmation, Therefore Ozias sat in the 
church-porch with more hope than 
fear; but neither the fumes of his last 
cup, por bis anxious fancy, created 
any spectres; and he looked down the 
long street which ascends to the church 
without seeing a single door open to 
send forth a visitor. The clock had 
begun to strike twelve, and the sexton 
was rising with a sigh of despair, when 
three male figures in dark cloaks, and 
one in female attire, appeared at the 
gate of the castle which flanked. the 
church, and slowly descended towards 
the walk of the dead. Notwithstanding 
Ozias’s familiarity with St. Mark’s spec- 
tres, and the benefit they promised him, 
he could not see this distinct and solemn 
procession without trembling : and 
whea the church-yard gate opened, he 
shrunk into the darkest corner of the 
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porch. But the persons whom these 
shadows represented were not destined 
todie withia twelve months, for they 
paused there, and returned to the castle 
inthe same slow and silent manner. 
The last stroke of the clock had sound- 
ed, and Ozias, knowing the prophetic 
hour was past, left his seat in the porch, 
and crept home with more terror and 
surprise than he dared confess. The in- 
hahitants of the castle were at that 
period only the steward and his wife, 
two daughters, as many maid-servants, 
and one mao. How, then could a pro- 
cession of three males and one female 
be supposed to represent this family ?— 
Qzias canvassed this question in bis 
own mind ; and not willing to lose the 
possible benefit of a prediction, he whis- 
pered to his wife, that he had seen cer- 
tain apparitions boding ill to the noble 
owner of the castle. The whisper circus 
lated as usual, for the sexton’s lady had 
a head too full of chinks to hold any 
thing, and her prophetic hints on such 
occasions were marvellously useful to 
her husband. The Stewardess of De 
Romevile’s castle had unfortunately 
a stupendous petticoat of homespun 
cloth to quilt about this trme, and col- 
lected, according to antient custom, all 
the good wives of the town to assist 
in the work, and enjoy some ex- 
quisite hyson. While the household 
dainsels enlivened their supper by 
ducking for apples* and hunting the 
ring in a bowl of plum posset, the terri- 
ble tale of St. Mark’s eve was related 
at the upper table. Walter Lambert, 
the seneschal or steward of the domain, 
heard it witha shrewd smile of contempt, 
but, unlike other hearers, he considered 
that a mere invention of old Ozias 
would have had more likelihood and 
shew of truth. Taking its improbability 
asa proof of some real fact concealed 
beneath it, and having perhaps a few 
secret reasons, he resolved to watch the 
castle-gate himself that night. His 
family went to bed at the customary 


® Shakspeare alludes to this custom, when hi? 
Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, says, 

“ And sometimes lurk I in a gossip’s bow}, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab.” 
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hour of nine, and Lambert, wrapped in 


a very long and dark roquelaure, con- 
cealed himself near the portcullis, This 
castle, well deserving the motto “ Desor- 
mais,” inscribed over its gate, was still 
remarkable for the extent and strength 
of its walls, which enclosed a square 
court Open to the moon beams. As if 
to avoid them, he perceived a female 
walking on the north side of this court ; 
but when or how she entered, his eyes 
could not inform him. Presently three 
other figures, such as Ozias had de- 
scribed, followed her slowly one by 
one till they disappeared. Walter was 
a brave and sagacious man, but he 
lived in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. He was affected by thedim- 
ness and solitude of the hour, by the 
soundless and solemn tread of these 
figures, and especially by the resem- 
blance of the female one to a person 
long since dead. Yet he remembered 
that earthly forms might have found 
a passage through the north side of the 
court to a terrace which bordered it. 
He made haste through that passage, 
and saw these strange spectres gliding 
down a descent almost beyond humaa 
tread, among elms that have grown for 
ages on the shelves of the steep, towards 
the river that washes their roots. Lam- 
bert grew dizzy as he looked into the 
tremendous chasm, and asked himself 
if he only dreamed. The crash of one 
of these old elms’ branches, convinced 
him that more than shadows were 
endea vouring to descend ; and a sudden 
thought taught him another mode of 
acting. The narrow river which found 
its way, almost invisibly, uoder the 
steep terrace, had a communication 
with a canal lately dug ; and any boat 
which attempted to pass might be stop- 
ped at the first lock. Walter ran with 
the speed of an alarmed father by 
another road to the banks of the canal, 
considering himself certain that the 
groupe he had seen, if they were fugi- 
tives, would be compelled to pass that 
way. He waited at the first lock till 
his impatience grew to agony: he 
walked on the narrow pathway, among 
rocks and weeds, till he reached the 
hollow under the castle-terrace where 
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he had seen them descending. Nota 
trace of boat or passengers could be 
found. Nota branch had been broken 
from the magnificent elms that almost 
overtop the castle, nor was there the 
print of a single footstep on the declivity 
of the moist bank, The dead leaves 
lay thick and undisturbed, and some 
lilies which grew at the water's edge 
hung in clusters too full and extensive 
to have permitted swimmers or a boat. 
He returned to the castle-court in ex- 
treme agitation. He placed a ladder 
against the window of his daughter’s 
bed-chamber, where a watch-light al- 
ways burned ; and looking in, perceiv- 
ed both his children asleep in their re- 
spective beds. This spectacle completed 
his confusion, though it calmed his 
worst fears, and he went to his own 
room aknost converted to superstition, 
Those who have resided in the North 
know that sales of cattle were managed 
there about the year 1752 in a mode 
very different from the present. At 
that period deputies were chosen by 
the farmers of certain townsbips or 
districts, and these deputies chose from 
among themselves a commissioner of 
sufficient skill and probity, to purchase 
in the Highlands, or elsewhere, the re- 
quired number of cattle. When it was 
collected, and divided into proportion- 
able lots, the deputies assembled on the 
place where their cattle stood, and each 
gave a piece of copper coin to one of 
the drovers, who tossed them in his 
bonnet, and threw each piece towards 
a lot of cattle. The farmers abided by 
this chance, and received the lot to 
which their deputy’s piece of money 
had been thrown. Walter Lambert, 
having been selected to attend this ani- 
mal lottery asa representative of the 
wealthiest salesman in his district, was 
compelled to leave home a few hours 
after his midnight adventure: and as 
the ajlotment of so many hundreds 
necessarily took place on a very exten- 
sive moor, his imagination shaped some 
fearful presentiments of personal dan- 
ger. But he forbore to alarm his good 
dame’s superstition, aud contented bhim- 
self with strictly charging her to lock 
the castle gates with her own hands, 
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and deposit the keys under her pillow. 
No commands could bé received with: 


more intention toobey; buat as ‘the 
nights ‘were cold, an 


matters, a faithful servant who had 
held her trust forty years; got in the 
fashidn of a'‘modern domestic, but like: 
an ancient Yorkshire tandmaiden, 
making oatmeal pottage at five o'clock 
in the morning, knitting bose for all: 
the family, and spinning fine woot or’ 
thread: for fature gowns, by her good’ 
mistress's side, on the kitchen long- 
settle,’ or wooden settee, without any 
relaxation, except a quarterly dance 
ata feast in sitver-buckled shoes ‘add. 
an everlasting chintz, or a lover's Visit 
on the morning appropriated to the 
three joint labours of washing, baking,’ 
and brewing.’ © Therefore it fs not sur-. 
prising that Susan Pate was the reposi- 
tory of village superstitions, and tha’ 
oracle of the younp castle-damsdls if 
all matters of legend and tradition, 
Nor did ‘she affect thuch displeasure 
when her master’s eldest daughter whis- 
red th her ear, @ Nutse Susan, my 
ther will retarn to-morrow night, and 

T have not yet foand un ash-leaf with 
two points, or pulled an ivy-leaf with 
the ditty you taught me.* {Fyou will 
wear my might-dress and sleep in my 
place to-night, my little sister will not 
miss me while I go in search of them.” 
Nobody understood the importatice of 
these ceremonies better thah uncient 
Susan, or had assisted oftener ‘in com- 
ounding the mysterious cake on St. 
Agnes’s eve, though with very little 
success for‘herself. Proud dfuny share 
in matters which flatter the human 
heart's self-love so gracefully, by con- 
necting its ‘wishes with the powers of 
unseen spirits, Susan obeyed her fostet- 
child’s injunctions’ of secresy, and crept 
unsuspected into the chamber appro- 
riated to Edith and Margaret Lam- 
rt. She lay couched in some fear 
of detection, and without. daring to 


© 4 Ivy-leaf, ivy-leaf, I pluck thee ! 
I love one, and one loves me ! 
To-night may I see, and to-morrow ken 
}imm from among all mortal mer.” 


the court-yard- 
gloomy, Dame Lambert entrusted the’ 
office to her deputy in many {mdrtant- 
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speak to the other otcupalit, whose 
sleep was profoand. 
dreaded ‘and witching hour of: night,‘ 
the door opened gently, anda fermate 
form approached the impustor’s bed. - 
The rustling of long yellow sitk ‘gar-‘ 
nients, a pompoon of diamonds ‘pro- 
digioasly elevated on a battalibn of 
white curls, and an apron of stiff points ’ 
lace, announced Liady Aan Pembroke, 
whose spirit bas never ceased to molest 
her favourite castle since the days of 
Dr. Donne. Even the apparition of a’ 
brdcade negligeé ‘has the privilege of 
rastling, ahd poor Susan, trembling un- 
der the massy velvet ccunterpane, ne- 
ven doubted that Lady Ann came to’re- 
bake her for profaning a bed once con-’ 
secrated to her family. But the spectre, 
after waving her fan thrice, bent her 


heud to the pillow—* Ft is time?— - 


come instantly, and ia silence !"—Npot 
ever the courage of an ‘old practitioner 
io charms and mysteries could ‘have 
resisted this summons, if Susan had not 
remembered certain legends concernmg 
a coffer of gold supposed to have lain 
under these walls since the death of 
Charles the Second ; and some hopes of 
being an agent in revealing it, mingted 
with great fears of awaking the inne- 
cent and unconscious steeper in the 
adjoining bed, induced an attempt to 
rise. Lady Ann’s menacing gestures 
rebuked her delay ; and covering her- 
self in the velvet counterpane, she mide’ 
another effort, which the vigorous spi- 
it aided by snatching ber up, muffling 
her head completely in the heavy vel- 
vet, and carrying her out of the room. 
Probably two or three other goblihs 
6f Lady Ann's ‘acquaiotance wete in 
readiness, for the unfortunate damsel 
was carried through innumerable gal- 
feries and windings till the fresh air was 
permitted to reach her face. Then by 
a dim star-light she perceived herself oa 
the verge of that tremendous precipiced 
shrouded by interwoven elms hehind 
the castle. Remembering that a‘poor 
miller was supposed to have ‘perished 
there, either in desperate love of her or 
of too much ale, she apprehendéd that 
these spectres came to execute retribu- 
tive justice by hurling her town. | Her 


But in the most: 
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sbrieks and 
Robin's fate were stifled by Lady Pem- 
broke and her companions till they bad 
reached the river's edge, and placed her 
ina boat. But her cries and struggies 
could be controtied no longer, and at 
the instant that Lady Ann’s representa- 
five tore Off his fantastic attire, and 
seized an oar, a pistol-ball from the 
shore entered his forehead, and he fell: 
lf+less into the water. Suean was aot 
so comptetely stupified by this scene as 
to be incapable of: perceiving that his 
assixtants fled among the trees; but 
her dismay was greater when she heard 
the voice of her master. She made but 
one leap irom the boat to the bank, 
scrambled up the knottiest elm, and re 
mained concealed by the friendly help 
of ber dark green velvet mantle till the 
terrible voice was heard no more. 
Walter Lambert, haunted by vague 
and dismal forebodings, had returned 
from Bossmoor @ hight sooner than 
he had promised, to renew bis watch 
under the castle-terrace. He saw the 
boat, the struggle, aad the female fig- 
ures; and had three times summoned 
the -boatmen varegarded before he dis- 
charged his pistol. Then all the groupe 
seemed to vanish as rf by magic: he 
plunged among the elms, calling on his 
daughter: and failing in his efforts to 
obtain a reply, or to discover any one, 
he returnecd to the disastrous bank. 
The boat had disappeared, the body: of 
the fallen man was no where visible— 
he searched the shallow water with his 
staff, unmirndful of his own danger, till 
another and more urgent curiosity seiz- 
ed him. He entered by a private 
postern and a mastet-key into his 
daughter’s apartment, and again found 
both in perfect repose. Not a stain of 
might-dew or of blood was on the night- 
dress of either ; yet the female be had 
seen wore Edith’s garments, and he was 
very certain that she‘ could not have 
eceded him into thecastle. At day- 
reak he caused the water to be drag- 
ged ; ‘but the whole transaction was 
either a dream, or had left no trace be- 
hind. 
Whatever might be the truth, Lam- 
bert understood human nature too well 
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protestations of regret for to imagine he shodld pain any thing by: 


enquiries. If bis daughter Edith had 
concern ig it, secrét shame aod regret 
would be ber puntsbmeot: and his for- 
bearance, added to the tenderness he. 
meant to shew her, might give a sacred 
claim on her filial duty. He had too 
little confidence in his wife's strength 
of intellect to trust her with a secret 
which could only ivolve her in fears 
en his accouat, end anguish on her 
child's: and especially be feared to 
sulty the mind and disturb the peace 
ef his favourite daughter by a suspicion 
of her -sister’s guilt. Margaret, or as 
he was more accustomed to ail her, 
bis Paarl, was indeed a creatare of such 
delicacy as seemed fit only to repose 
like a jewel among down. The ap- 
pellation she bore was suited to her ex- 
terior no less then to her cheracter, for 
her complexion had that pearly paleness 
and transparency so admired in Guido's 
beauties, end su expressively adapted 
to the soft tint of her eyes andthe lucid 
serenity ef her temper. She was only 
in her fifteenth year, littl mere than 
half the age of her sister, whose shrew- 
ish and adventurous disposition render- 
ed the tenderness of this gentle child 
more balmy to the father. He had 
secluded her from the common society 
of a prattling village, partly from jeal- 
ous fear of losing the last comfort of bis 
age, and partly from a more generous 
dread of seeing the exquisite innocence 
ofher youth degraded. Perhaps this 
seclusion now begaa to grow painful, 
or it had disposed her mind to seek so- 
ciety among the wild creations of an- 
cient romance ; for though the simplici- 
ty ‘and openness of her conversation 
were undiminished, it became more 
inquisitive, and . tinctured sometimes 
with superstition. Lambert had begun 
to congratulate himself on the caution 
he had observed respecting the adven-~ 
tore of St. Mark’s eve, and the entire 
oblivion io which it appeared to rest, 
when old Ozias came to claim an au- 
dience, The anniversary of that eve 
had arrived again, and he had seen 
his own spectre sitting in the church- 
porch, with his lean dog, his grey coat, 
and his staff! Lambert beard the story 
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with derision, and almost execrations.. 


—“ Sir,” theSexton added, “if I am 
mot to be believed when I see my own 
ghost, you will believe, may-bap, whea 
you see the letters it bas carved on your 
family tomb-stone.”—The father grew 
pale, though he disdained to admit the 
possibility of letters carved on stone by 
a chisel: of air; but he visited the 
church, and saw the blank left on his 
family’s monumeatal tablet filled up 
with his beloved daughter's name He 
was struck -with horror at this trace of 
the visionary sexton’s visit, and deter- 
mined to remove his Margaret to the 
healthy and pleasant valley of Dent, 
beyond the reach of those baleful ru- 
mours which this occurrence might cre- 
ate. _ He proposed the journey, but 
either the visions of old Ozias or the 
force of destiny had reached her. She 
lost even the faint bloom that had 
mingled with the pearl colour of her 
cheeks, and the spirit and strength of 
her frame departed. She told beau- 
tiful dreams, and seemed to have peo- 
pled every place in her imagination 
with lovely and benevolent spirits. But 
the most remarkable particular was, 
that many of these affecting dreams 
were realized. She would sometimes 
pause in the woods, as if to listen, and 
assure her mother or her sister that some 
fairy gift awaited her. Often a few 
hours after, a basket of flowers ora 
knot of silver tissue would be found in 
her apartment; but whea her sister 
took either into her possession, the 
basket was always said to be filled 
with vervain, or St. John’s wort, and 
the silver gauze twined round aa adder- 
stone. ‘These accidents were carefully 
concealed from the incredulous father ; 
but the mother, the sister, and the 
household servants, found ample sub- 
ject for conjecture in occurrences so 
nearly resembling fairy legends. And 
the learned neighbours compared her 
to Alice Pearson and Anne Jefferies, 
celebrated in 1586 and 1626 for visit- 
ing the “little green people” when 
they seemed quietly in bed. Many 
tried to disencbant her by the touch of 
gillidowers, whose power against sor- 
cery is famous, or of those holy ever- 
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ns which protect us from evil spirits 
or Christmas, Nunes Susan, he hed 
returned unsuspected to her post in the 
family, almost believed the lowers were 
fresher and the wild birds more familiar 
in Margaret’s walks; and often hid her 
silver ring under the lovely dreamer’s 
pillow, as if to borrow some part of the 
faysterious sanctity which seemed to 
attend her, 

Oo the third anniversary of St. Mark’s 
eve, when Lambert began, as usual, his 
solitary journey to Bassmoor, his favo- 
rite daughter's moodiness changed to 
melancholy. She seot for her mother to 
her bed-side, and solemnly enjoining 
secresy, begzed that when her death 
occurred, she might be burned in the 
stone coffia of Sir Joho Wardell of 
Wharfdale, which lay in the vaults of 
De Romevile. Being urged to explain 
the motive of this wish, she replied, with 
a singular light in her pale blue eyes, 
that she knew by the spirit of divina- 
tion, lately granted to her, bow ber fate 
was linked with the family of the castle. 
*T also know,” she added, “ the me- 
ment of my death is not far distant, 
and Iam desirous to commune with 
their chaplain."—Her mother, whose 
imagination was alive to all super- 
natural things, listened with awe aod 
astonishment to this intimation, but 
did not forget to ask why ber daughter 
preferred aciergyman wholly unknowa 
tober. She repeated her former words, 
only enforcing them with thesee—* In 
two hours it may be too late.” —Human 
nature, always aspiring to something 
greater than itself, tinds a kind of love- 
liness in nystery. Dame Lambert was 
touched and elevated rather than alarm- 
ed. She despatched her only man- 
servant for the chaplain of Earl Rome- 
vile, whose more modern residence was 
not distant, and they returned together 
before midnight. Margaret received 
the clergyman alone in her chamber, 
where they held a long and secret con- 
ference ; after which he obeyed her 
mother's request for an interview. He 
looked pale, evidently agitated, and, 
after several attempts to evade the 
anxious enquiries addressed to him, 
replied, in a very grave tone—‘I am 
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not certain, madam, whether I ought 
to discredit all the extraordinary things 
I have heard to-night, or impute them 
to that heat of fancy which is either the 
cause or effect of pretended divinations, 
Your daughter has confessed to ine the 
particulars of a certain ceremony, by 
which, on St. Mark’s eve, the ignorant 
women of this district hope to acquire 
information from ash-leaves of a peculiar 
shape, or the ivy-leaf plucked witha 
strange carol. She has pes shewn, it 
seems, the ancient picture of Rosamond 
de Clifford in this castle, and told the 
prophecy which hints, that when as 
much beauty is found in any living 
inhabitant, another mistress will appear 
init. Itcannot be denied that Mar- 
garet Lambert most nearly resembles 
the charming countenance of fair Rosa- 
mond, and with such inferences and ex- 
pectations she probably felt asleeg. Her 
dream was stnkingly circumstantial. 
She imagined herself led by the cele- 
brated phantom of Lady Ann Pem- 
broke, my patron’s noble ancestor, into 
the gallery of pictures, where she saw 
herself in the ancient garments of fair 
Rosamond, and afterwards laid in the 
stone coffin of Sir John Wardell, whose 
Joyalty and courage in the cause of 
Charles the Martyr lost him his estates. 
Pardon me if I think the rest of your 
daughter’s narrative only a continua- 
tion of berdream. She tells me that 
her curiosity, excited by this myste- 
rious representation of her fate, induced 
her to procure a dog, a coat, and a staff, 
not unlike old QOzias’s, and to keep 
herself the vigil of St. Mark. She ob- 
tained the keys of the church from his 
wife, seated herself near the porch, and 
saw three men enter with a sack, which 
they carried towards the chancel, and 
raising the entrance-stone of De Rome- 
vile’s vault, descended with it. She 
had, or dreamed that she had, courage 
enough to wait their departure, after 
which one of the keys lent to her by 
the sexton’s wife admitted her into the 
cemetery. There the lantera which 
she had concealed under her cloak dis- 
covered traces of men’s feet about the 
stone coffin inscribed with the name of 
our unfortunate Royalist. She saw 
through a creviee in the wall behind, a 
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kind of cavern crowded with beings of 
no human shape, but of what descrip- 
tion I can by no means persuade her to 
confess, and it seems as if she dared not 
devise a name forthem. The coffin lid 
was imperfectly placed, and she dis- 
cerned beneath it a sack whose shape 
indicated that it contained a homan 
body. She had courage enough to 
look farther, aud saw a large crevice in 
another receptacle of the dead which 
seemed to have been disturbed. It 
was filled with plate, jewels, and old 
coin, from which she only ventured to 
select one small gold ring, as a token of 
the reality of her adventore. She has 
shewn itto me. It is a marriage-ning, 
but certainly bears the initials of the 
Romevile family, and a very ancient 
motto. It is possible, however, to have 
obtained such 8 ring by an oreurrence 
which FT forbear to name, though I 
think myself justified in suspecting it. 
Any thing, in short, is more possible or 
ied than a scene so romantic ; and 

recommend the most profound secresy 
respecting what appears to me only the 
creation of a mind distracted by its own 
fervour.” — Whatever might be the wis- 
dom of this advice, it was accepted, 
aod Margaret saw her communication 
unnoticed. She sunk into more eccen- 
tric musings, often absented herself for 
an hour, an evening, or a whole day; 
and though it was certain that she never 
quitted her apartment, she told strange 
and circumstantial tales of the rich 
scenes and beautiful beings she had 
visited. By degrees she accustomed 
herself to hoard food and tapers in a 
eabinet or oratory, in which she lived 
secluded so often, that her absence 
ceased to alarm. On the fourth anai- 
versary of St. Mark’s vigil, Walter's 
anxiety determined him to break opea 
the door of his daughter’s mysterious 
retreat, but be found it empty. Twenty- 
four hours had elapsed since he had 
seen lier, and his terror became inex- 
pressible. It was increased by a sum- 
mons requiring him to come instantly 
to his patron’s residence. He went 
almost maddened with agony for his 
daughter’s fate, and his surprise cannot 
be expressed in words when he found 
Earl Romevile seated in h's saloon 
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with Margeret at his right hand. The 
first thought that glanced across the 
father’s mind, was a vague hope that 
the beautiful semblance of Rosamond 
de Clifford had been elevated to the 
rank obscurely prophecied. He was 
confirmed in this pleasant expectation 
when his daughter threw kerself at his 
feet, and entreated pardon for her dis- 
simulation; and he stood doubtful 
whether to feel ennobled or humbled, 
till his patron said, “I owe much, 
Lambert, to your long fidelity, aod 
more to your daughter's courage. Your 
own obligation to her is still greater, 
but I hope to repay both. Notwith- 
standing your zealous care, a desperate 
knot of adventurers have established 
their rendezvous for stolea cattle under 
my castle. Their leader recommended 
himself to your eldest daughter’s favour 
but her courage failed her three times 
when the plan of their elopement was 
contrived. Eveo your Pearl appears to 
have had some blemish of superstitious 
credulity, since she concealed herself ia 
the sexton’s chair on St. Mark's eve to 
know her fate, It was sufficiently pun- 
ished. The persons whose midnight 
visit she detected, discovered her in 
the church, and bound her secresy by 
a frightful oath, and a threat of expos- 
ing the murder committed by ber father. 
The body of her sister's lover lay in the 
cemetery; and this extraordinary girl, 
equally reluctant to hazard the life of 
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awaken wy chaplain’s curiosity. 
failed ; and after contriving to delude 
the spies that watched her, by affected 
seclusion, she came hither alone, on 
foot and at midnight, to confess the 


tion for you both. 
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her parent or the fair fame of her sister 
by violating her oath, devised a tale to 
Ie 


whole to me, and beseech my protec- 
I have sent trusty 
messengers to search the vault, and they 


have fouad, as she asserted, a dead rob- 


ber in one of my aacestor’s coffias : and 
another filled with the plate and jewels 
which were stolen from me some years 
ago. These, or at least their amount, 
I design for her dowry; and if old 
Ozias renews his vigil on this eve of St. 
Mark, he will probably see the spectres 
ofall the robbers on their way to the 
gallows,” 

“Truly,” said the Provost, laughing, 
when, the Lady of Dent had finished 
her tale, “the gallant Lord of Rome- 
vile did well to set his pearl in gold ; 
but I expected to have seea his ances- 
tor’s auptial ring employed to a better 
purpose, As usual, sister, all the mis- 
chiefin your story resulted [rom women; 
and J have always thought the influence 
of superstition, and of Eve's daughters 
very much alike. Fools deny it openly, 
but wise men hardly escape = 


{“ The Glen of Green Spirits,” which shoald have 
preceded “* The Eve of St. Mark's,” was accidental- 
ly misiaid. It will be given in our next.) . 
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THE dock-yard nearest to Chat- 

ham, besides those I have already 
mentioned, is that of Portsmouth. 
This is the most extensive of all, and 
the one which presents the finest edifi- 
cesand the greatest developement of 
labours. The buildings are numerous, 
aod ingeniously disposed. Above the 
level of their base a reservoir has been 
dug, 80 vast as to contain all the water 
that environs a ship when itis introdu- 
ced into dock. y this means the 
workmen instantly lay the ship high and 
dry, and begin to careen her; while 


they pump out at leisure the water that 
has been let into the reservoir. The 
water js raised by a chain of large buck- 
ets, and the pump is moved by a steam- 
engine. General Bentham, to whom 
the navy is indebted for several essen- 
tial improvements, directed the con- 
struction of the floating basin, the docks 
which enter it, and the reservoir which 
receives the water. The yard of Ports« 
mouth is, In many respects, the general 
manufactory for the other naval estab- 
lishments. Here are made a great 
number of articles of a unique kind, for 
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distribution at all the points where they 
are required. 

_ The manufacture of ships’ blocks is 

the most interesting of the grand works 
carried on at Portsmouth. This, with 
all the machinery employed in it, is the 
invention of a Frenchman, whose name 
I have already olten mentioned. When 
teflecting on the great services he has 
rendered during the late war, to the 
people who were then our most mortal 
enemy, perhaps some indignant French- 
man may regret that he did not devote 
his talents to the defence and glory of 
his own country. But without speak- 
ing of the misfortunes which forced so 
many friends of their country to flee 
from it, in order to save their lives, and 
by which they were detained in a lor- 
eign land long after the danger had 
ceased in their owo, have we aright 
toreprvach them for the exercise of 
their talents ia other countries, when 
those talentg may be said to have been 
born and nurtured in them? Two Aus- 
trian Archdukes, and the Emperor of 
Russia, have visited Great Britain since 
1814. They made the most seductive 
offers to Mr. Brunel, to induce him to 
transfer his industry and experience to 
their states ; but he refused them. Since 
1814, however, be bas twice offered to 
devote his talents to France, and twice 
has France refused the offer ! 

With respect to the machines of this 
artist, those which he employs for mak- 
ing blocks are all moved by the con- 
Stant and imperceptible action of 
steam, combined with the intermit- 
tent operations of aworkman. These 
machines, which are of copper and 
won, occupy but little space, and are 
independent of each other: there is a 
great variety ofthem. They are des- 
cribed at length in Rees’ Cyclopedia. 

The school for youths intended for 
the navy is situated within the yard at 
Portsmouth, In fine seasons the pu- 
pils have a sloop for exercizes, in which 
they embark on certain days to learn 
hautical manceuvring. Near this school 
is built a handsome pavilion, where 
they are about to estabiish the new 
school of engineers and builders. It 
will be with difficulty believed that, in 
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certain respects, the English do not 
blush to avow their inferiority, when it 
is clearly demonstrated to them. For 
several years they have complained 
loudly, and perbaps with sume exagyer- 
ation, that their ship-builders are tar be- 
hind the French engineers, in point of 
theoretical knowledge. These com- 
plaints have been heard even in the 
parliament of England ; and it is in 
consequence ofthe report of a commit- 
tee of that grand legislative body that 
the school for nautical works bas been 
established at Portsmouth. I am con- 
vinced thatin a few years Great Brit- 
ain will derive unexpected advantages 
from this institution. 

At Gosport, a sort of suburb to 
Portsmouth, situated on the south side 
of the entrance to the harbour, there is 
a fine private naval school, conducted 
by Dr. Burney. This learned profes- 
sor has lately ublished a new edition 
of Falconer's Marine Dictionary : and 
Ihave found in it a vast deal of inter-. 
esting inatter on the most recent pro- 
gress of the art in Kogland. 

The victualling establishment at 
Portsmouth isona plan proportioned 
to the greatness of the port, and the ac- 
tivity of the armaments during war.. 
In the last war it was from Portsmouth 
that sailed most of the convoys destined 
for grand expeditions aod long cruizes. 
From thence also proceeded the troops, 
the ammunition, and provisions for 
the campaigns in Spain and Portugal. 

The park of artillery at Portsmouth 
is, next to the central establishment at 
Woolwich, the most extensive, the best 
built, and the most abundant in every 
warlike article, as well of artillery as of 
military engineering. Here all trans- 
portable objects are ranged in such or- 
der, and kept in such quantities in ca- 
ses, barrels, &c. that in twenty four 
hours they can deliver and put on board 
all the materials for a great expedition. 
This prodigy was repeated more than 
once during the last war. 

I was at Portsmouth when Admiral 
Lord Exmouth returned from his short 
but brilliant expedition to Aigiers. I 
visited the two ships of his squadron 
which had borne the greatest share in 
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the combat, the frigate Leander, mount- 
ing sixty guns and carrunades, and the 
Queen Charlotte, a three-decker, I 
could not behold, without admiration, 
the austere simplicity of the Admiral’s 
cabin, a place in which nothing was 
made for show, but where every thing, 
without exception, could be displaced, 
folded up aod carried away the moment 
the signal 14 given to prepare for action ; 
in short, the best cabins were furnished 
with port holes, like the rest of the bat- 
teries, From this it may be supposed, 
that the lodgings of the captains and of- 
ficers of the fleet are neither sumptuous 
nor so disposed as to diminish the mil- 
itary powers of the ship; and neverthe- 
less the Englisb ships contain whatever 
can render the existence of seamen sup- 
portable and agreeable. 

The last thing that remains for me to 
speak of at Portsmouth is the naval 
hospital at Haslar. It is the largest of 
all the establishments about the arsenal. 
Yet, with respect to the genetal arrange~ 
ments and the salubrity that must result 
from them, [ confess, that I prefer the 
hospital at Prymouth. Nine pavilions, 
equal in size, and occupying three sides 
of an immense rectangular square, con- 
tain the wards of the hospital last men- 
tioned. A portico of granite columns, 
extends along the three sides in front of 
the buildings, and in the space which 
separates these insulated edifices, are 
other buildiogs, smaller, but similar, and 
ranged likewise behind the portico. 
These are the residences of all the offi- 
cers necessary for attending on the sick. 
An edifice at a short distance from this 
vast groupe, contains warm and vapour 
baths for their use. The laundries and 
drying grounds of the establishment, 
are, also, worthy of notice. 

When Howard, that illustrious friend 
of humanity, first Visited the prisons and 
hospitals of England, he had to give a 
disgusting picture of the miserable state 
to which he found most of those estab- 
lishments ; but he had little, except 
praise, to bestow on the hospital at 
Portsmouth, and particularly on that of 
™ vmouth. Thus, the navy took prece- 

of the rest of society, in the means 


ince and relief, invented by the 


most benevolent of the arts, that of cur- 
ing diseases, oe 

The dock-yard of Plymouth is only 
of a secondary rank, in point of extent 
and regular operations. Nevertheless, 
in no establishment of this kind has art 
done more to overcome vature. It has 
been necessary, in order to be less 
straitened for room, to blow up part of 
along hill of marble, the natural de- 
clivity of which extended as far as the 
édge of the sea, This work has been 
continued with a perseverance beyond 
example, for a period of more than fifty 

ears. 

Plymouth contains the greatest docks 
for ship-building in the kingdom. It is 
here that they are obliged to send fort 
repairs the largest three-deckers, which 
could not enter the docks at Ports- 
mouth ; though, at the last mentioned 
port, they are now censtructing a dock 
as spacious as those at Plymouth.’ 

"The new rope manufactory at Ply- 
moutb bas its stairs, floors, &c. of iron, 

The rope-works in England are stitf 
very backward in point of machinery ; 
but the manner of spinning and tarring 
the ropes appears to me to bia worthy ot 
imitation. F 

Nature appears to have done every 
thing for the port and road of Plymouth, 
The harbour, ia which alf the disman- 
tled ships are laid up, is a natural basia, 
of which the narrow entrance ensures 
the tranquillity oftbe water, and which, 
ina length of three or four miles and a 
considerable breadth, contains sufficient 
water forships of war of every rate. 
The road of Plymouth, which is near. 
ly three miles wide at its mouth, makeg 
its way nearly to the same extent, be- 
tween two promontories, which, with 
the hills of Plymouth and Plymouth- 
dock, secure {t against all winds, except 
those from the offing. To arrest the 
violence of the sea, when these winds 
prevail, they are constructing a Break- 
water, of enormous blocks.of granite.* 
Mr. Rennie, who is employed on this 
undertaking, has profited by all the ex- 
perience which we have acquired at 


* We propose giving a translation of WM. 
tn’s account of this most important 
and stupendous work in a future 
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Cherbourg ; and as local circumstances 
were much more in his favour, than 
they were in that of our engineers, he 
has obtained requits more satisfactory 
for the safety of the road. 

Since I wrote my work on the ports 
of England, Mr, John Barrow, a well 
known literary character, and the se- 
cond secretary of the Admiralty, has 
published a description of the same 
works in the Supplement of the Ency- 
¢lopedia Britannica, a publication to 
which the most celebrated writers in 
Great Britain have contributed. The 
observations of Mr. Barrow are ex- 
tremely interesting, and though it may 
well be supposed that be had sources of 
infarmation, of which I could not avail 
myself, the similarity of bis descrip- 
tions enables me to pique myself on the 
fidelity of mine. 

. There is another maritime establish- 
tent, which though yet in its infancy, 
will, at some future time, become one of 
the. most important in England : it is 
that of Milford Haven. The bay or 
harbour of Milford is a natural basin, 
much more extensive than that of Ply- 
mouth, and better sheltered on all sides 
by hills. It is situated towards the 
western and southern points of the 
Welsh coast. This port is intended 
daly for the building of new shipe ; they 
can build there twelve ships at a time, 
and furnish all the necessary materials 
which such a project requires. The 
first naval works undertaken at Milford 
Were superintended by a French engi- 
beer, much esteemed in England, Mt. 
Barailler, senior. 
Such are the establishments of the 
British royal navy. On visiting them, 
I was particularly strack with the order 
which prevails inevery department, as 
well as with the silent activity which 
adimates all the individuals employed. 
Every where. are visible the effects of 
economy ; but vf 18a RATIONAL econo- 
my, which sees the necessity of sucrifi- 
eng almost prodigally, in order that 
the fruit of its disbursements may be 
subsequently reaped! Nevertheless, 
such perfection is not the result of a 
great number of years. Itcan only be 
dated from the beginning of the last 
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war. It was io the midst of danger, 
and during the embarrassment of a con- 
vulsive activity, that strong minds kuew 
bow to vanquish all obstacles, to tri- 
umpb over prejudices, and to give rise 
to an order of things, which might be 
supposed to be the result of long and 
peaceable meditations. This exam; le 
fhust shew us, how short a time suffi- 
ces for men in power to effect prodigies, 
when power is thrown, by the 
course of events, into the possession of 
men of superior minds. 

The ports of commerce cannot inspire 
the same interest as the grand uaval es- 
tablishments. The ships builtin them 
are neitber of the same size, nor have 
the proprietors the sane means. But 
they are not, on this account, less wor- 
thy ofconsideration. It i$ in the ports 
ofcommerce that are formed the first 
elements of maritime power ; it is there 
that the state finds, io time of necessity, 
sailors, workmen, and naval stores of all 
kinds. The strength of military ports 
is uniformly expensive ; that of the ports 
of commerce essentially productive, 
In short, in Great Britain, these latter 
ports are particularly worthy of being 
studied, because they are indebted for 
their prosperity to oothing but the per- 
severance, boldness, and activity of the 
inhabitants, Jealous to excess of their 
independence, it would only be neces- 
sary for the government to wish to in- 
terfere in the administration or direc- 
tion of any mercantile enterprize oF 
construction, to induce all the individu- 
als concerned to pour out their funds on 
the instant. 

Bristol and Liverpool, next to. Lon- 
don, are the two greatest mercantile 
ports io England, They are situated 
on the western coast, ristol is shel- 
tered by the land, at the confluence of 
the river Avon, and the little river 
Froom, about twenty miles from the 
mouth of the former, and ships ascend 
to and leave the city at the flux and eb- 
bing of the tide, 

Near the confluence of the Froom 
and the Avon there have been excava- 
ted two large deep and wide barins, 
where flood-gates retain the tides up to 
high water-mark. To facilitate the 
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habitual current of the Avon a canal’ 
has been dug, whicli takes its rise above 
the basins, and rejoins the ancient bed 
of the river below them. This under- 
taking was accomplished between 1805 
and 1809. Below the two large ba- 
sins is a very spacious dock, where ves- 
sels are introduced to unload, if they 
draw too much water to enter them, or 
completed in their lading if they have 
taken in as much as they can carry ia 
the former depth of water. 

I was witness to the cleansing out of 
this dock, an operation which was exe- 
cuted with as much rapidity as economy. 

Twelve stone bridges and four wood- 
en ones are thrown over the basins and 
currents of water which traverse Bris- 
tol. On the caaals, and along the quays 
gre draw-bridges and iron rail-ways, of 
remarkable strength, Numerous dry 
aod wet docks and slips for shipbuild- 
ing are formed along the banks. _Bris- 
tol also contains a crowd of different 
manaofactories, An individual of that 
city, Mr. Wellington, has invented a 
very simple mode of covering buildings 
with removable plates of wrought iron. 
I saw one of the buildings at Woolwich 
which wascovered with thiskind of roof. 

Liverpool, the trade of which is of 
much later date than that of Bristol, 
has risen much higher in riches and in- 
dustry, and has possessed itself of the 
greatest part of the commerce of that 
riyal towo. No where has prosperity 
shown itself ig a more astonishing man- 
ner, Only about a hundred years ago 
the trade of Liverpool was estimated at 
not more than the forty-second part of 
thatof all England. Thistown row 
enjoys about a sixth part. It has there- 
fore prospered in the proportion of se- 
ven times more than the mass of a 
people who astonish us by the extent 
and rapidity of their general progress. 

If we seek for the causes of this un- 
exampled increase, we shall find them 
in the situation of Liverpool, at the 
mouths of innumerable canals, which 
pass through the most industrious and 
active manufacturing districts in Eng- 
land. Hence, on bringing their pro- 
ductsto Liverpool, the manufacturers 
take back the raw materials which are 
imported, 
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It was at Liverpool that the first wet 
dock io Great Britain was built for 
merchant ships. At present its docks 
cover a superficies of more than 
200,000 square yards. But the finest 
and most spucious of these docks are ei- 
ther on the point of completion or are 
still building. The extreme distress in 
England in 1816 did not prevent these 
labours from going on : they were even 
pursued with new vigour by the aid of 
the loan of halfa million for the employ- 
ment of the poor in the winter of 1816, 
=~=1817, 

I examined all these grand and ou-| 
merous works, and was astonished at 
the progress which art has made in this 
country. My attention has since been 
engaged in pointing out in what the dif- 
ference consists between these works 
and those of the same kind in France.*' 

London, 1818, | 


* Wekave thus presented our readers with 
@ specimen of tke interesting remarks of M. 
Dupin. In_ his second journey he visited 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Dundee, the Beft 
Rock, Aberdeen, Peterhead, Inverness, ihe 
Caledonian Canal, Glasgow, and Paisley. 
Then he crossed over to Troland, and visited 
Belfast and Dublin. On hj: return from 
thence he visited Wales.  Liis observations 
are usually acute and correct, and his strictures 
generally candid. So seldom, indeed, has he 
infringed upon the rules of liberality.and fair- 
ness in his animadversions, that we are exceed- 
ingly astonished to find in a renort on M. Du- 
pin's enquiries in Great Britain, laid before 
the Institule of France by NM. M Laplace, 
Rosily, and Sané, a passage which, that we 
may not misrepresent it, we shall quote im its 
original language :---‘* M. Dupin est le pre- 
miere ingenieur francais a qui le goyvernenent 
anglais ait permis de visiter ses arsenaux mar- 
ilimes ; mais, suivant la police invariable de 
ces arsenaus, ila toujours été gardé & vae 
par un coustable pendant le temps de ses vi- 
sites ; il ne [ui était pas permis de prendre 
sur les lieax ni plans ni eroquis, et on dui sig- 
nifia quil ne pouvait meme prendre une. 
simple note. Il a donc fallu que M. Dupin 
decrivit de memoire fous les edifices, toutes 
les machines, and tous les travaux.” O 
the learned reporters could receive this singu- 
lar tnformatien we cannot imagine. M. Dupin 
is, we hope, incapable of so misinforming them. 
We happen lo know, and we conceive it right. 
our readers should know also, that the state- 
ment ts positively erroneous. BM. Dupin hed 
betters of admission to the several public estad- 
liskments from the Boards of Ordnance and 
Admiralty, and in consequence had every fa- 
cili, given him. Thus in Weolwich dock- 
ae he was not attended by the * constable,” 
ut by Mr. Hookey.and by Mr. Barlow, ef the 
Royal Military Academy ; both of whom he 
mentions in his volume. Nor was be at- 
tended by either soldier on duty, or by ** con- 
stable” when he twice inspected the Reyal Ar- 
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From the Literary Gazette. ‘ 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


No. XVII, 
WANT OF MIND. 
Beauties, fike tyrants, old and friendless grown, 
Yet hate repose, and dread to be alone 3 
Wora oat in pablie, weary every cye, 
Nor leave one sigh behind them when they ~; 


Now leave laining, and i ur tea. 
comp g, and begin yo ; 


HAPPENED to be on a visit to a 
certain Duke, where I met with an 
old maid of sixty. The weather was 
very rainy, and the company at the Cas- 
tle were thus disposed of :—lIn spite of 
the inclemency of the season, his Grace 
and the young men of the party, went 
to encounter the inconveniences and the 
dangers of the chace. The Duchess, 
who is a pattern of piety, ordered her 
umbrella and garden chair, and went 
her round of charity, to pay her pen- 
sioners, to examine the scholars at ber 
school, to inspect a little manufactory of 
her institution, and finally, to visit the 
sick, bad the refusal of a horse, a 
gun, and a fishing rod; but the library 
being a most valuable one, I preferred 
profiting by the opportunity which of- 
fered of glancing over many rare works. 
The aged Spinster was invited to ac- 
company Her Grace in her morning 
round; but she observed, that she ab- 
horred hospitals and schools—in the 
former there might be infection, in the 
latter what was to be seen but a parcel 
of stapid brats ?—a pretty amusement, 
indeed, to be stunned with AB, ab, and 
BA, ba! Then she hated to see scenes 
of distress—they made her low spirited. 
She was therefore told that she might 
either spend her morning in the library, 
senal ; but by Colencls Mudge, Miller, and 
Griffiths, and by Dr. Gregory. He took 
drawings and notes ad libitum, almost always 
having his sketch-book in his hand: and after 
his return to Dunkirk, he wrote for farther 
informalion, and drarings to scale of certain 
epparaius, to gentlemen of Woolwich ; who, 
as we know om unquestionable authority, 
complied with his request. Whether courtesy 
required that they should be thus free in their 
communications we do not here enquire 3 bud 
we must afjirm that courtesy and honour on the 
partof M. Dupi: require that he contradict 


openly, as svon as possible, the assertions of hts 
encomsastic reporters. 


or in the music room, if the young la- 
dies’ practising could be an amusement. 
These two propositions she likewise re- 
jected; for she never read, and she dis- 
liked music. Whilst J was io the hbra- 
ry, I beard her go up and down stairs a 
dosen times, and as often open the front 
door to see if it had cleared up; She 
then came into the library, and looked 
at a portfolio of caricatures ; and eyeing 
me angrily, said, What a book-worm 
you are! I should think that a game of 
piquet would be just as amusing. I 
did not take the hint. She then yawn- 
ed immoderately, went out, and slam- 
med the door. 

She next amused herself for five 
minutes in catching flies at the window, 
sighed profoundly, and went up to her 
room. ‘There she lay on the bed for 
ap hour, and then rose again. The 
rain increased, and she grew nervous in 
the extreme. She sent a footman to 
the village in the neighbourhood, for a 
number of novels, although she did not 
like reading ; but she was driven to de- 
spair, Itso happened however, that 
she had skimmed all these books before, 
and she threw them down in a rage. 
She now played with the monkey, and 
grew hysterical. She took some ether, 
next some brandy. She then rung 
the bell, sent for me, and when I came 
into the room I found her in a flood of 
tears. Shetold me that the depression 
of her spirits was excessive, and that she 
felt as if her heart would break. I now 
proposed cards; but she wastooill, A 
neighbouring apothecary was sent for, 
who gave her some nervous medicine. 
By this time the family returned, the 
paroxysm passed, the Madeira at dinner 
revived her, and cards amused her du- 
ring the evening. 

I was anxious to find out whether 
she had any distress on her mind; 
whether her constitution was so injured 
as to render her an object of pity; 
whether any family calamity affected 
her, or whether her circumstances were 
impaired. I was informed on the con- 
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trary,that she had seven hundred per an- 
pum,and lived almost all the year round 
on her friends; that she had no one to 
support but her own maid, that she nev- 
er gave in charity, and that she was self- 
ish in the extreme ; took regular exer- 
cise, and enjoyed good health, except 
when low spirits seized her. She pas- 
sed a great portion of her time at cards, 
and was never seen to take up a needle 
ora book, but occasionally made her 
maid read a novel to her, or rather skim 
it. She was very fond of public places, 
and could not endure retirement. So 
great was her ignorance, that she asked 
me if Iceland was not in America, and 
inquired if the Pacific Ocean bore that 
name in time of war. 
This want of mind, or rather this 
want of mental cultivation, is pitiable 
even in youth; in advanced years it is 
contemptible. If any thing can render 
old age dishonourable, it is ignorance 
or vice; the one creates disgust, the 
other inspires hatred. To see an old fe- 
male doll bepatched and beplastered 
with paint, with false teeth and false 
hair, with pencilled or other fictitious 
eyebrows, is a sorry sight. Nor is the 
aged libertine, with flaxen wig and 
charcoal eyebrows, laced and imprison- 
ed in acravat, In order to puff out the 
furrows on his chicek, a less despicable 
object. When the former can converse 
on nothing but scandal or fashion, and 
when the latter knows nothing buta 
trick or two at cards, or has got the 
Court Kalendar by heart, but is ignor- 
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ant of all science and literature, he is 
too silly for the society of children. 
When agaia his conversation is immoral 
and obscene, he is too much below 
notice for the lowest of his species, and 
should herd with the base, the ignorant, 
and the depraved alone; knowledge 
being the natural reeutt of experience aad 
virtue being the very best quality of age. 

Ere I close this essay, I canuot help 
observing that his Grace and the party 
returaed wet through, and very much 
disappointed at the hunt being spoiled. 

Their whole convetsation turned 
upoo the brute creation, horses, d 
deer, and foxes. They drank plenti- 
fully, and went late to bed. The Duke 
was then upwards of sixty. One of 
the party boasted, that at seventy-two 
he was as keen a sportsman ae.ever, and 
never missed a hunting day ; that ie the 
summer he passed six bours on horse- 
back, as many at table, and slept, as he 
called it, round ; that is to say, he slept 
away one half his life, and rode and 
drank away the other. _ This socounted 
forthe turn which conversation took. 
Indeed what rational ideas could be 
looked for froma man who was asleep 
or drunk three-fourths of his time, and 
on horseback the other quarter part. 
The Duke doubtless accommodated his 
discourse to this aged sportsman. For 
my part, I regretted the great loss’ of 
time, and that so httle totellect should 
reign at so hospitable a feast as to render 
it quite irksome to 
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from the Literary Gezette. 


MEMOING OF THE FIRST THIRTY-TWO YEARS OF THE LIFE OF 


JAMES HARDY VAUX, 


A SWINDLER AND PICKPOCKET 3 WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. CONTINUED FROM P. 110. 


EFTER the introduction of this re- 
+ spectable Author to our readers, in 
our last Number, we abridged the story 
of his birth, parentage, education, and 
exploits, down to the period at which 
he was committed to take his trial for 
the robbery of Messrs. Giffard and Co, 
He had, and thought himself very for- 
tnate in having, thirty pounds abont 
him, of the plunder for which, he was 


brought into this wretched situation ; 
and he thus naively describes his first 
lucarceration :-— 


It was about the middle of April when I 
was taken up, and this being what is termed 
long vacation, I had nearly seven weeks to 
lie in jail, before the sessions came on. This 
time 1 pa-sed in the most agreeable manner 
I could, rending sometimes books and news- 
papers, at others, smoking, drinking, aod 
conversing with my fellow-prisoners ; having 
all pleaty of money, we formed a pretty re 
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spectable mess, and lived on the most sociable son ofa respectable master-tailor, and was 
adage Oaer society was aaeened by several himself bred to the same trade. Havin 
new chams hefore the sessions, and as these formed bad connexions (the usual root of al 
persons were some degrees above the com- evil,) he had quitted his father’s house about 
os aera of thieves, I foand much satisfac. a year before I first kuew him, and associa- 
on ia ir conversatiog. There were in- ting with * family People, had since sup- 
among them some of the first characters ported himself by depredation ; he was two 
upon the ot ateicet men in the various years older than myself, aod his father con- 
ress piles akin Ned Yeni : noth sidering ee irreclaimable, had long since 
. > . Cc. . 
but from their good address and res ectable ‘ For a few weeks we continued to go out* 
appearance, n would suspect their real with one or other of the gentlemen frequent- 
vocation. As for : en fortanate risoners. ing gta leas 3 and after I had — the go 
had no mone _to pay for indulgence, essay. came pretty expert in the art o 
they were gly in a large yard, called the buzzing. Our success was various, but we 
—. side, where they were indeed ex- managed to live well, and I, for my part, soon 
: wey of wretchedness.” The acquired a good stock of clothes, books, and 
part a inhabited was termed “between other comforts, as they were considered by 
eates, being that space which is between me. As for Bromley, he was not so good a 
 eater-gate of the prisog, and the gate manager, an‘ when absent from me, he led 
roe to the common-side. a very irregular life, lavishing his money 
y knowledge of life, as it is termed by without discrimination on the most unworthy 
the Knavish part of mankind, and my ace objects, without taking any thought for the 
qaaintguce with family people,| every day morrow, so that though our gains were equal 
locreased = but, as all who heard my case _ I became ever day richer, while he was sel- 
concurred with myself in opinion, that | had dom master of a guinea beforehand. By de- 
= shy rah i di consicicn, ml did not: Abie we eee igi dete: the oy 
O imacy, or devise an ans O¢e- OF those veteran prigst with whom w ‘ 
yond the present momen concluding that I first associated, and oot confining our ence 
shoald, at least be confined for two ye if tions to ove branch of depredation, we had 
: years, i predation, we ha 
not tra rtrd for seven. ; recourse (0 various methods of getting money. 
-A week before the Old Bailey session, the It would be tedious to articularize every 
apps were as asaal removed to Ne weate;. species of fraud and robbery which we prac- 
y surprise, { was notincludedintheir tised in the short space of three months, at 
nomber 3 and I found that my offence being. the end of which period it will be seen that 
cousidered a misdemeanour, (was to be tried the hand of justice arrested our further pro- 
at (he Quarter Sessions held at Hick’s-hall, gress ;_ and it is hardly credible (but such ig 
; . the fact), that during this our limited career, 
. To make short of this affair, he was we coud alternately the following nu- 
; : nerous modes of depredation ; which, lest the 
SP a for want of evidence. Soon reader should be unprovided witha cant dic- 
r, when looking about fer means of: tionary, I shall briefly explain io succession: 
subsistence, be meets with one of his. ee Hott) el ebne tee, caraking (3), 
_D-: fant boisti i (5), smashing(6), jump- 
ie Prisoa associates, .whom he calls ing(7), span ing (8), and starring (9); to- 
miley, and who carries him to the gether with the kidrig (10), the letter-rack- 
White Swan, near Temple Bar, Under ¢*( ae ree order-racket(12), and the snuff- 
the tuition of the gracious society of this deta se eo Sails 
tavern, he takes to the trade of picking ° Togoa thieving. 
pockets, and soon becomes an able he ie Geeta 
practitioner. The White Swan and (2) Rabting carts or carriages of bales, trunks,&e. 
its company, with other uowortby mat= —_(3) Entering a house or shop, unobserved, and 
ters worthy of being known, are treated : Thee 
. op-lifting. 
of in our annexed extract. (5) Secreting small trinkets of value in a shop, 
while pretending to select and purchase something. 
lit Saha oe pips ites ne pie - £6) Utterin € counterfeit money, or forged bank- 
c 
and my friend Browley gave me a deictip: (7) Gettine in at the lower windows of private 
a each Ns entered, explaining ators Lyon robbing the apartments of plate or other 
e various branches of priggi &ec. in goods. : ; ‘ 
rie they excelled, ns well eather gond or (Braking «shop vindon at nigh. having fa 
ispositions to seach ether. I re- ; ithi : 
Cognised a Ta them several faces which I Sy cae A eal ee of glass, without 
Sedge bedh ere bu rpebeldase pablic noise, ino et to rob the window of something be- 
PACES, -bO ordina- fore determined ona. 
ries, where they intermized with the best (10) Defrauding errand boys, or porters, of their 
rompany, and were treated with every load, by false pretences of various kinds. 
Tom thts tlme’ Bromley and ‘myself bee soles eceeninnty rater, GPa ebatable pero, by 
, e ‘and my 
came inse 5 i 12) Obtain fr trad by fals 
Paar ollenstt Pils ee ee = Bele or Bre ibeeul order in wring, : ° 
Uhleving, 13) Threwi ffin th ofa shopk ? 
i Housebreakers oem + ere ext es running off with quch: taney or value! 4 
Persons diving by fraud and deprecation. Property as may lic within reach. 
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Io these various exploits we were some- 
times assisted by a third person; and at oth- 
ers, though very rarely, we formed part of a 
Dumerous gang ; bat in general we acted by 
ourselves, and, considering our youth and 
inexperience, evinced a guod deal of dex- 
terity. 


In August 1800, our hero was, with 
his friend Bromley, apprehended for 
stealing a handkerchief, tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to seven years transporta- 
tion. Of this crime he solemoly avers 
that he was innocent. In May 1801, 
after an almost fatal attack of the gaol 
fever, his father, mother, and sisters 
took a final leave of him, and he was 
removed to Gravesend, and put on 
board the Minorca transport, which 
lay there with che Canada and Nile, 
bound to Port Jackson. We dare say 
it will be new to the majority of our 
readers to learn how persons in this sit- 
uation ate treated; and asthe sub- 
ject has just been raised in the House 
of Commons it acquires greater impor- 
tance. 


Having entered the ship, we were all in- 
discriminately stripped (according to indis- 
pensable custom,)and were salated with sev- 
eral buckets of salt-water, thrown over our 
heads by a boatswain’s-mate. After under- 
going this watery ordeal, we were compelled 
to put on a suit of slop-clothing. Our own 
apparel, though good in kind, heing thrown 
overboard. We were then double-ironed, 
and pat between decks, where we selected 
such births, for sleeping, &c. aseach thought 
mosteligible. The nextday, we received on 
board forty-six more prisoners, from the 
Hulks at Woolwich, and the Canada fifty. 
The Nile also took on board one hundred 
women, from the different gaols in Great 
Britain, The three ships then sailed for 
Spithead, where, on oar arrival, the Minorca 
and Canada had their numbers augmented, 
from the Hulks at Portsmonth, to one hun- 
dred men each. Every thing being now in 
readiness, we only waited for the convoy to 
assemble, with which we were to proceed to 
a certain latitnde. 


Nothing of interest occurred till they 
came to an anchor, December 14, in 
Sydney cove, when the narrative thus 
proceeds :— . 


Among my fellow-prisoners, was a young 
man vamed Calvert, with whom I had be- 
come very intimate. In the course of our 

assage, this person had shown me an open 
etter of recommendation to John Palmer, 
Esq. then Commissary of New South Wales, 
which was from a friend of the latter gentle- 
man, and pleaded strongly in favour of the 
bearer. A few days before our arrival, it 
occurred to me, that a humble application in 
my own behalf to Mr. Palmer might have the 
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effect of obtaining for me some little distiac- 
tion, as I heard a most amiable character of 
him, and conceived my services might not be 
unacceptable in his public department. I 
therefore wrote a respectful letter, which I 
consigned to the care of Captain Leith, who 
promised not only to deliver it himself, but to 
speak in my favour, both to Mr. Palmer and 
bis Excellency the Governor. 

The second day after our arrival, several 
gentlemen came on board to muster and in- 
spect the prisoners; among the number was 
Mr. Palmer himself, who, having received 
my letter, was pleased to tell me, in the 
kindest manner, that he bad mentioned me 
to the Governor, and that I might according- 
ly expect a favourable appointment on my 
landing. The majority of the prisoners were 
sent up the coantry, the day after the mus- 
ter, to various kinds of labour, but myself 
and a few others were detained on un- 
til the 19th, on which day we landed at Syd- 
ney, and were immediately conducted to 
Government-House, in order to be severally 
examined and disposed of by GovernorKing. 
We were called in saccession for our audi- 
ences; and, when it came to my tarn, I en- 
tered the room with a respectfal bow to etre 
gentlemen a-sembled ; for there were seated 
at a table several officers of the colony, be- 
sides his Excellency. : 

The result of a whimsical examina- 
tion was his being sent as a clerk to Mr. 
Baker, a storekeeper at Hawkesbury, 
26 miles from Paramatta, whither he 
was carried in the passage boat. Io this 
situation he behaved well for three years, 
and was in consequence promoted to a 
clerkship in the Secretary’s office at 
Syduey, which is attached to the Gov- 
ernment House. This eligible appoint- 
ment gave him a good house, a right to 
be victualled from the king’s stores, and 
was every way favourable to a repentant 
sinner, except that it brought a miod 
untortified by morality or religion, into 
contact with dissipated and: dissolute 
persons. In vice he speedily got the 
start of his fellow clerks, and, though 
frequently waroed by Governor King, 
at length took to forging that gentle- 
tan’s signature, by which he procured 
whatever he wanted ; and, pursuing 
other frauds, in which he was detected, 
the punishment of dismissal was not 
only inflicted, but the offender was 
double ironed, and put to the hardest 
labour, in common with the incorrigible 
characters composing what is called the 
jail gang. From Sydney, he was sent 
to Castle Hill, a situation of exile and 
labour, where be wrought at the roads, 


in hoeing, &c.; and got flogged for 
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stealing a forbidden visit to his quondam 
associates atSydney. Again, however, 
the advantage of a decent education was 
felt, and his service was lightened, first 
to superintending the other convicts, 
then to assisting Mr. Marsden, the Ma- 
gistrate at Paramatta, in taking a muster 
of the inhabitants, and afterwards to 
actiog as his ministerial clerk, Within 
a year of the expiry of his time, he was 
absolved by the Governor, who, re- 
turning home in the Buffalo, took Vaux 
with him to assist in writing up his 
journals, and copying his voluminous 
papers during the voyage. 

Having, however, offended Captain 
King, he was put on the ship’s books, 
and obliged to work as a common sai- 
lor ; but when theship arrived at Ports- 
mouth, he found means to desert, and 
got sately to Lendon. What is bred 
in the Lone, it is said, will not go out of 
the flesh. From town, Mr. Vaux did 
bis grandfather and other relations in the 
couatry the honour of a visit, and, in 
returning, robbed the coach of a parcel 
containing 502 On the fruits of this 
adventure he once more determined to 
to exchange his nefarious pursuits for 
the means of procuring an bonest live- 
lihood. He is for a shert tine clerk to 
Mr. Belt, in the Crown office, but 
illustrates the fraternity of Lawyers subs, 
only to quit them for the profession of a 
corrector of the press, to Mr. Barnard 
of Soow-hill, at a salary of two guineas 
pec week. While bis money lasted, 
that is, for a few weeks, his resolution 
held tolerable steady; but the first 
temptation was too powerful for his 
nascent honesty. Meeting his oid com- 
panions,he speedily gives up all thoughts 
of servitude, and becomes “ a professed 
thief;” he, with Bromley and others, 
““ walked out every evening in quest of 
money, without confining their pursuits 
to any particular branch, but embracin 
every opportunity that offered.” Build- 
ing, however, on his superior appear- 
ance and address, Mr. Vaux resolved to 
abandon this prigging association, and 
receiving Bromley only as an assistant, 

he commenced a separate and superior 
career. His manceuvres and course of 
life are thus related :— 
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Life of James Hardy Vaur, the Swindler. 
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I generally spent the mornings, that is, 
from about one o'clock to five P.M. (which 


are the fashionable hours for mopping) in 
Visiting the shopsof Jewellers, Watchma ers, 
Pawnbrokers, &c. Having conceived hopes 
that this species of robbery would turn to a 
good account, and depeuding apou my own 
dress and appearance, I determined to 
make a circuit of the town, and not to omit 
a single shop in either of those branches: 
andthis scneme I actually executed so fnily, 
that I believe I did not leave ten untried in 
all London, for | made a point of commenc- 
ing every day in a certain street, and went 
regularly through it on both sides the way. 
My practice was to entera shop, and request 
to look at gold seals, chains, brooches, rings 
or any other small articles of value; an 
while ete them, and looking the shop- 
keeper in the face, I contrived, by slight of 
hand, to conceal two or three (sometimes 
more) in the sleeve of my coat, which was 
purposely made wide. Gn some occasions I 
purchased a trifling article to save appear- 
ances; at other times I took a card of the 
shop, promising to éall again; and as I gen- 
erally saw the remaining goods returned to 
the window or place from whence they were 
taken, before I left the shop, there was hard- 
ly a probability of m being suspected, or of 
¢ property being missed. In the course of 
my career i was never once detected in the 
fact, though on two or three Occasions, so 
much saspicion arose that I was vbliged to 
exert all my effrontery, and to use very high 
language, in order, as the cant phrase ix, to 
bounce the tradesman ont of it ; and my fash- 
ionable appearance, and affected anger at 
bis insivuations, had always the effect of con- 
vincing him that he was mistaken, and inda- 
clug him to apologize for the affront put 
upon me. I have even sometimes carried 
away the spoil notwithstanding what had 
passed, and I have often gone a second and 
third time to the same shop, with as goud 
Success ag xt the first. To prevent accidents, 
however, { made it a rule never to enter a 
second shop with any stolen property about 
me ; for as svon as [{ quitted the first, I pri- 
vately conveyed my booty to Bromley, who 
was attending my motions in the street, and 
hereio I found bim eminently useful. 
this course of depredation I acquired on the 
average about ten pounds a week, though I 
sometimes neglected shopping for several 
days together. This was not, indeed, the 
Only pursuit I followed, but was m princi- 
pal morning’s occupation ; though if a favor- 
able opportunity offered of getting a guinea 
by any other means, [ never let it slip. Ina 
the evenings I generally attended one of the 
theatres, where I nixed with the best com- 
any in the boxes, and at the same time that 
enjoyed the amusements of the place, £ 
frequently conveyed chet-books, snuff- 
boxes, and other portable articles, from the 
ckets of their proprietors into my own. 
Here I found the inconvenience of wanting 
asuitable companion, who might have re- 
ceived the articles I made prize of, in the 
same manner as Bromley did in the streets 3 
bat though I knewemany of the li ht-finger- 
ed gentry, whose appearance fitted them for 
any company, yet, their faces being well 
known to the police-officers, whe attend the 
theatres, they would not have been suffered 
to enter the house: and herein I possessed 
an advantage which mapy ef these geatry 
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envied me ; for being just arrived in Eng- 
land, and a new face upon the town, I car- 
ried on my depredations under the very noses 
of the officers, without suspicion. aving, 
therefore, at first uo associate, I was obliged 
to quit the theatre ahd couceal my first boo- 
ty ‘n some private spot, before I cuald make 
(with prudeuce) a second attempt. Upun 
the whole I was very successful in this pur- 
suit also, at least as to the number of articles 
I filched, and had their value been reasona- 
bly proportionate to what | expected, [ need 
not long have fullowed so hazardous an em- 
ploymeut. I have very frequeutly obtained 
nine or ten pocxet-books, besides other arti- 
cles, in an evening; and these being taken 
from gentlemen evidently of fortune and 
fashion, I had reasun to expect I should 
sometimes meet with a handsome sum in 
Bank-ootes! but fortune did not favour me 
therein, for during near twelve months al- 
must nightly attendance at one or other of 
the public places, l uever found more than 
twnty pouodsin a boek, and that only on 
One occasion. {several times gat five, ten, 
or eleven pounds, bat geuntene one, two, or 
three pues: and most generally four books 
out of five coatained nothing but letters, 
memorandums, aod other papers useless to 
me. atthe same time I .new frequent iv- 
stances of the common street pick-pockets 
getting a booty of filty, one hundred, and 
sometimes three or four hundred pounds. 
However, I never failed to pay the expenses 
of the night, and if I guinea nothing, I en- 
jeyed at leastafuod of amusement, which 
wa; to me the highest gratification. It some- 
times happened that the articles I got (par- 
ticulerly pocket-books) were advertised by 
the losers, within a few days, as “‘ Lost,” and 
a reward offered for their restoration: where 
this reward was worth notice, | frequently 
restored the property hy means of a third 
gee whom I could confide in, and whom 
previously tutored for the purpose. 
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This is, perhaps, as natural a picture 
as ever old Montaigne drew. It shows 
us a mao unrestrained by one virtuous 
feeling, and apparently supporting as 
calm and agreeable a life, by daily and 
dangerous depredations, 23 if his income 
arose from honest industry. But Mr. 
Vaux was a person of foresight. The 
associate he wanted to aid him in his 
pursuits was found ina prostitute, whom 
he first lived with, and subsequently 
married. She had thus a common ia- 
terest in his success, and the well-match- 
ed pair continued to thrive and pick 
pockets together, he taking the active 
aod she the passive or receiving depart- 
ment. ‘Ina word, says our author, 
‘ T now felt myself as happy as any 
mao daily risking his liberty and life, 
and exposed to the reproaches of his 
own conscience, could possibly be.’ 

We cannot now enter into more of 
the details of these curious, and let us 
add instructive volumes, but we trust 
that, either as a remarkable literary per- 
formance, for a person of so degraded 
a class, or as an useful lesson to the 
community, of the ways and means 
adopted by sharpers, it will not be dis- 
approved if we postpone the conclusion 
of our notice, and extend it to another 
Number. 


SS ee 
From the New Monthly Magazine, March 1819. 


HUNGARIAN GYPSIES. 


Some account of the mode of life, mannera, and char- 
acter ofa people, partly unknown, and partly disre- 
garded, on account of their political insignificance, 
yet not the less remarkable, cennot fail of proving 
interesting to the generalreader. The author is far 
from pretending tofurnizha complete deecription of 
them; for so many of the less prominent featuresin 
the character of this singular race of beings, may es- 
cape the most attentive observer, that it would be 
presumption te offer a sketch like the present, as 
exhausting the subject. What he does give, howev- 
er, isthe result of his own observations ; and, bothin 
the outline and colouring, shall bear the stamp of 
truth. 

When I premise a description of the Gypsies, I speak 
only of suchas inhabit Hungary, and are particu- 
larly numerous in Transylvania. Those are exe 
cluded whe wander about Europe under such repul- 
stve shapes, that itis not prebable any body would 
desirea picture ef them, That these sketches may 
not abpear confused, Imust make a distinction be- 
tween the Gypsics of Hungary and Transylvania 
themselves. They ore partly Nomades, partly liv- 


ingin fixed habitations. I will first describe each 
class separately, and then enumerate the features 
common to both, by which, at the end, the charac- 
ter of the people will appear. 


OF THE NOMADES. 


rTHE wandering Gypsies have dif 
ferent dwellings for summer and 
winter. Insummer they reside in tents 
of a coarse hung stuff, mostly of a dark 
brown colour, either from nature, or 
the smoke. Insuch a tent, which con- 
sists of a cloth spread over two cross 
beams, and is, consequently, of but a 
moderate size, a whole family frequent- 
ly lives. The father, with his wile, and 
often his married children and grand- 
children ; or if the family be much too 
large, they erect two or three such tents. 


hogs 
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For the most part, a family chooses its 
abode alone, near a town or village, on 
a heath, where wood and water are at 
hand. But I have frequently seen 
hordes of thirty or forty tents together, 
asin a little camp. The population of 
one of these camps is astonishing ; for 
the marriages of the Gypsies are blessed 
with children, more, perhaps, than is 
necessary. 

It affords a true picture of the patri- 
archal life, to walk on a fine star-light 
summer's evening through such a camp. 
In every tent thereis a fire, round 
which the father, mother, children, and 
grand-children, pass away the time in 
lively conversation ; joy and mirth pre- 
vail in these abodes of apparent misery ; 
and the inbabitant of the tent, happy 
in his existence, smokes his pipe, which 
nobody, surely, grudges him. When 
the flame expires, old and young lie 
down together, with little or nothing 
uocer them, but the bare earth ; and 
Morpheus fails not to bestow his most 
precious gifts on these his light-hearted 
votaries, But when the summ:r nights 
become more cool, they assemble like 
radii, about the central fire, which is 
replenished through the night, to keep 
their feet at least warm, as the rest of 
the body is poorly enough covered. 
The spoiled child of civilization is 
ready to pity those hardier sons of Na- 

ture. To us, it is true, sucha way of 
life seems uncomfortable ;~ but the 
Nomade feels himself a king in it; he 
is free, not bound down to the soil ; in 
whatever part of the fair creation of 
God he finds himself happy, be can say, 
% here I will abide,” and when he is 
tired of uniformity, he can journey on. 
The following anecdote is well authen- 
ticated :—When the Emperor Joseph 
II. attempted to extend his plans of re- 
form in Hungary and Transylvania.even 
to the Gypsies, whom he ordered to be 
called from that time, “ New Peasants,” 
and commanded that every Nomade 
should permanently settle in a regularly 
built hut, near a town or a village, sev- 
eral of them being thus compelled, built 
huts with walls and roofs, and in the 
inclosed space, set up their beloved 
smoky tents, and thus evaded the pur- 
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pose of the law. After the lamented 
death of the Emperor Joseph, things re- 
turned, in this respect, to their old 
course; and though many had become 
attached to a more fixed abode, there 
were still enough who, faithful to the 
way of living of their ancestors, returu- 
ed to liberty, and inhabited their tents 
as they had done before. In this man- 
ner they live during the harvest round 
about the villages, where they earn the 
most indispensable necessaries. But 
this enjoyment is allowed them only ia 
summer. Winter is a hostiledemon to 
them; however they know how to 
provide against this also. 

Without having previously learnt it 
from the Marmots, they dig themselves 
a hole in the ground, For the most 
part they holiow out, in tbe side of a 
sunny hill, a place which, on two ac- 
counts, is rather narrow ; first that they 
may not overwork themselves in dig- 
ging, and, secondly, the better to retain 
the natural or artificial heat in them. 
Far be it from me to shock the delicate 
nerves of the reader by introducing 
him into such a dwelling; for J myself 
have never ventured to examine one 
minutely. The atmosphere alone ena- 
bled me to paint in my fancy the whole 
establishment. [shall theretore cone 
fine myself to the exterior. The hin- 
der wall of the dwelling is the hill itself 
cut down perpendicularly. In front a 
stake is planted, upon which, and on 
the hinder wall, a cross beam rests, 
which supports and forms the root; all 
round is duly filled up with sods, and 
earth; so that no rain can penetrate. 
Only one half of the front remains 
open, io the form of an_ eight- 
angled triangle, for an entrance, and 
a hole in the roof to let out the smoke. 
A window is not to be thought of ; the 
necessary light comes in at the entrance, 
which is closed during the night and in 
stormy weather,with a cloth, or the now 
superfluous covering of the tent; the 
fire retains its place in the centre, the 
master of the cave with his family lies 
round it—enough to afford in minia- 
ture a pretty faithful picture of the in- 
fernal regions, 

‘The passenger whose nerves are de- 
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licate shudders at such an abode as at 
the entrance of Dante’s Hell; but he 
may go pastit; forthe smoke issuihg 
from the top, and the entrance, serves as 
a sigo that human moles inhabit these 
places: besides there generally stands 
near the dwelling ashed of wood, brush- 
wood, straw, and sods, in which the 
owner’s Bucephalus awaits with impa- 
tient longing the coming spring and his 
pasture, 

Scarcely has the first stray swallow 
from the wariner climates shewn itself 
in the more northern regions, when our 
Nomade re-appears on the surface of 
the earth: he ‘joyfully pulls down his 
winter habitation, pitches his tent cheer- 
fully in the young grass, warms himself 
in the beams of the vernal sun, and had 
he no other joy in his whole life, I be- 
lieve that this single one would outweigh 
a thousand of the evefy day pleasures of 
the generality of mankind. Now he 
again roves about with his dwelling, 
hike the snail, sets it up where it pleases 
himself and the respective village mag- 
istrates, and does not begin, till the first 
hoar frost whitens the ground, to dread 
the approach of winter. 

One need not be an CEdipus to guess 
the reason of this dread. His clothing, 
far from being a protection against frost 
and cold, is but barely sufficient to cov- 
er his nakedness. Were nakedness the 
true characteristic of the state of inno- 
cence, most of the young gypsies from 
the age of 3 to that of 10 years, must 
be in that blessed condition. As Na- 
ture made them, they frolick in summer 
about the tent, and in winter, scantily 
bedecked with all kinds of rags, they 
cower round the blazing fire. When 
they are older, they go about dressed in- 
deed ; but the inventory of their ward- 
robe may be made with little trouble : 
a shirt, but not a new one, and a pair of 
breeches are the usual dress of the man ; 
the woman, instead of breechess, has a 
petticoat and apron. It is superfluous 
to dwell on the frail nature of the whole 
dress, when we know that it is for the 
most part given them, or purchased for 
a mere trifle. Most of them are quite 
destitute of any covering for the head, 
ar the feet. The older and more opu- 
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lent among them indulge themselves a 
little in this respect, and make, besides, 
some addition to the rest of their dress, 
All of them follow a strange taste, when 
they can, in the choice of their clothing. 
Gay colours, especially red, and bright 
blue, are their favourites. With a 
threadbare pair of scarlet breeches, trim- 
med perhaps with galloon or lace, half 
without shoes, and in half a sbirt, the 
gypsey feels himself quite proud, and 
the fine breeches make him overlook 
all the rest. The women also prefer 
gay colours, and, when they can, deck 
themselves in a most laughable manner, 
with all kinds of stuffs. The Huogari- 
an aod German costume are united in 
their persons, but they greatly prefer the 
first as the most showy. 

If after what I have said I should 


add an article on the riches of the Nom-’ 


ades, truly many readers might accuse 
me of aiming at contrast. The name 
makes all the difference; instead of 
riches I say effects of the Gypsies, and, 
however, to produce something unex- 
pected, speak first of the silver which 


the Nomades possess. Most of the old ~ 


families have one, and often several sil- 
ver goblets of different sizes. This ex- 
pence, lavished on a very superfluous 
utensil, seems to every body as foolish 
asitdoesto myself. But it is their 
custom, To secure this treasure from 
the gree@y eyes and fingers of otber 
Amateurs, they are used to bury it. and 
commonly under the fire-place. Upon 
particular festivals, christenings, and 
weddings, the father, the mother, and 
the married children drink out of the 
goblet ; the unmarried are prohibited the 
use of it. Thisis the only direct use 
which the Nomade makes of his treas- 
ure; but anether, indirect, use is more 
important. If he wants to borrow mo- 
ney he pawns his goblet, which isin 
fact the only valuable he possesses. 
This I think may be one of the chief 
reasons which induces the poor Nomade 
to abridge himself in clothing and food, 
that he may be able to procure one gob- 
let at least, which, if he pawns it, be 
will certainly return, that it may descend 
to his children and their ee. 
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wu LE the resemblance between 
medvocrity and excellence is 80 
striking that but few can discover the 
difference, there is still a quality be- 
longing to the latter which raises it to 
such an unmeasurable degree above the 
former, that they do not admit of com- 
parison. We have sometimes thought 
that mediocrity, with respect to excel- 
lence, is what the productions of art are 
to those of Nature. The outward sym- 
metry is, apparently, not inferior; but 
all the internal contrivance, the wonders 
of the mechanism, and the mystery of 
vivification, are wanting. The painted 
flower emulates the beauty of the native 
blossom, but the moment that it is sub- 
jected to microscopic sight it appears 
arude and rough congregation of blots 
and stains ;_ whilst the texture and co- 
jours of the other are developed into a 
more amazing variety of ingenuity and 
perfection. The tact of taste is, to me- 
diocrity and excellence, what the mi- 
croscope is to the rose and the painting. 
We have been led into this train of 
reflection, by comparing the works of 
Mrs. Radcliffe with those of her most 
popular imitators. In some of them 
we find the fable as well constructed, 
aod, in others, the descriptions drawn 
with no less force; but her genius was 
notin them. It is necessary to grant 
to them that the events narrated might 
have happened, and that the scenes 
described may have had existence ; but, 
in the romances of this wonder-making 
lady, nothing is required beyond what 
she produces. We read on to the end, 
conjured by the magic of her imagina- 
tion; and, while shuddering on the 
brink of extravagance, we cannot per- 
suade ourselves, at the moment, that 
Wwe ate safe from real dangers. She is 
the greatest sorceress in the terrific that 
has ever appeared: the murder scene in 
Macheth “ melts into thin air,” when 
compared to the black and lowering 
horrors of the attempted assassination in 
the Italiun; the incidents of which are 
depicted, not only as naturally, but 
with more simplicity, and are not less 
finely invested with the aérial haze of 

poetical penciling. 
ome critics have expressed the opin- 


ion, that Mrs. Radcliffe is not the in- 
ventor of that species of fiction in 
which she has so greatly excelled, and 
they affect to find the model of her sto- 
ries in “the Castle of Otranto,” by Hor- 
ace Walpole; or in the dramas and ro- 
mances of the Germans. It would not 
be difficult to disprove this. Although 
the superstitious feelings of the charac- 
ters are delineated in theCastle of Otran- 
to with naiveté and genius, the inci- 
dents are so preposterous that the read- 
er is never interested in them, but often 
disposed to throw down the book with 
levity; and .in the German writers 
there is an exaggeration of passion, as 
far beyond the bounds of Nature as the 
incidents in the other are remote from 
probability. But, in the romances of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, each successive scene is 
so well conceived, and executed with so 
strict a regard to the proper costume of 
Nature, that an air of reality pervades 
the whole series, and we are not sensi- 
ble of the general improbability of the 
story until we have closed the book, 
and shaken off the entrancement with 
which we were deluded. It is in the 
influence which she possesses over the 
feelings of ber readers that her power 
and originality consists. 

Her object, especially in her two 
great works, the Mysteries of Udolpho 
and the Italian, is to inspire terror. In 
the former, she has addressed herself to 
our superstitious curiosity, by a train of 
circumstances, in which the reader is 
perfectly aware no supernatural agency 
exists; and, in the latter, she aims at 
the excitement of a still higher species 
of fear by incidents that have a super- 
human character, whilst the story itself 
is obviously within the ordinary proba- 
bilities of Neapolitan manners. Yet 
in the Mysteries of Udolpho, we are 
constantly in the dread of some appari- 
tional apocalypse; and, in the Italian, 
appalled by a stupendous phantom of 
embodied iniquity. But bow charm- 
ingly these strong feelings are occasion- 
ally appeased,—soothed by the solemn 
solitudes of the forest,—cheered by 
the images of rural carelessness, or spir- 
ited into that open-eyed enthusiasm 
that, inthe! freedom of the breezy 
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mountain top, expatiates over the land- 
scape below, and the blue expanse of 
the distant sea. The descriptions of 
Mrs. Radcliffe possess the transparency 
of Claude, with the grandeur of Salva- 
tor Rosa. 

But the power of her pencil is not 
limited to the magnificent fidelity of her 
landscapes and figures, it is still more 
beautifully exhibited in those minute 
touches of feeling which render the 
sentiment appropriate to the circumstan- 
ces, and preserve an harmonious accor- 
dance between the figures and the back- 
grouad of her pictures. The. conduct 
of Montoni, taken in connexion with 
his tarnished palace at Venice, and his 
ruinous castle among the Appenines, 
his carousals, his garb, his mien, man- 
ners, and profession, form one of the 
most masterly and best executed con- 
ceptions in literature. In Schedoni we 
find the same being, but in greater ma- 
turity, eoriched with the vicious expe- 
rience of more advanced life, and ab- 
stracted from those associates whose 
miaor profligacy served to temper his of- 
fences. Schedoni is just such a confes- 
sor as Montoni would have made in the 
capacity of a friar. Of their kind, these 
two tremendous portraits approximate 
to that of the prodigal Moore in Schill- 
er’s celebrated tragedy of the Robbers ; 
and they stand beside the celebrated 
Corsair and Lara of Byron, with the 
living energy of men, contrasted with 
master-pieces of art. Mrs. Radcliffe 
has dissected depravity with medean 
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boldness, and dared to lay open the ar- 
teries of male dereliction from the ora- 
cles of the heart to the marrow in the 
bones. She has penetrated beyond the 
metaphysics of her sex, and exposed the 
criminality peculiar to ours. 

If she is not the inventor of that class 
of romance-writing which she has cul- 
tivated with so much success, she is the. 
effectual founder of the school to which 
it belongs, In composition, however, 
her works are far from being models, 
The style is loose and inordinately fig- 
urative; but, withal, very natural. ‘Fhe 
sense floats in a poetical medium, and 
we are perplexed to account for the in- 
terest which it excites, till we recollect it 
may be compared toa corpse borne 
away oo the tide, or the spectacle of a 
person strugyling in the waters. T'o of- 
fer, therefore, any comment on the 
management of her stones would give 
no idea of the talent shown in them. 
They are charmed things, and the spell 
dissolves in the attempt to analyze the 
ingredients. In this respect they may 
be compared to the productions of old 
John Bunyan, who to the most palpable 
allegories awakens the sympathy of his 
readers as effectually as if his personifi- 
cations were living individuals. It is 
in vain that rhetoricians furnish rules to 
produce similar effects, the power is in 
the peculiar endowments of the author, 
and is thas quality by which works of 
mediocrity are distinguished from those 
of excellence; it is genius, -in contra- 
distinction to talent. 


From the Literary Panorama. 


DEAN KIRWAN’S PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


ESPECTING the manner in 

which charity sermons are con- 
ducted in Dublin, we have the follow- 
ing interesting particulars, 

“Every charity has its stated time 
of the year for an appeal to the public, 
and so anxious are the governors to pre- 
vent the interference of any other, that 
it is no unusual circumstance to see it 
advertised for several months before. 
As the selection of a preacher is of 
considerable consequence, the earliest 
application is made to one of those who 


are. most popular, and his assistance 
very early secured, and notified accord- 
ingly. As the day approaches, the 
whole parish is in commotion. — Bills 
are posted, advertisements put forth, 
and letters every where circulated. 
Deputations of the parishioners set out 
in coaches to wait on the Jord heuten- 
ant, lord mayor, and other public or 
opulent characters to request their at- 
tendance. Ladies, the most remarka- 
ble for their rank and beauty, are ap- 
pointed collectors. Every body takes 
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an interest in the charity, as if it was a 
personal concern, and every means are 
taken toensure its success. It is some- 
times usual even to close the churches 
in the vicinity, that the congregation 
may be compelled to that in which the 
sermon is preached. On the important 
day, if the preacher or the charity be at 
all popular, the church is generally 
crowded. It is held disreputable for 
any parishioners or other persons con- 
hected with the charity, to absent them- 
selves, and the additional congregation 
of strangers causes an overflow. In- 
stances have frequently occurred where 
a guard of soldiers has been obliged to 
keep order among the crowd who were 
kept out, and certain stewards with 
white wands to mark their authority, 
to regulate the tumultuary congregation 
that had gotin. Under such circum- 
stances itis much to be regretted that 
scenes of irregularity, little according 
with the solemnity of the place, have 
sometimes occurred,and the whole of the 
service which preceded the sermon been 
entirely unattended to. But when the 
preacher ascends the pulpit, the scene 
suddenly changes; the wave of the 
multitude subsides, and every auditor 
is fixed in wrapt attention. After the 
sermon, the ladies attended by white 
rods, proceed from pew to pew with a 
silver plate. The collection of each 
pew is poured into a bason held by her 
attendant, and the plate is presented 
empty to the next, that every one’s do- 
nation may he conspicuous. Thusev- 
ery engine is moved to increase the col- 
lection ; and the charity of the congre- 
gation isso far from being the simple 
dictate of religion, that it is a mixed 
emotion, io which eloquence, pity, beau- 
ty and vanity have a considerable share. 

“« Among the many incidents which 
have occurred to mark the deep inter- 
est which the people of the metropolis 
take in charity sermons, we shall men- 
tion one which, though sufficiently 
known, is too remarkable to be omitted. 
On the 30th of March, 1794, a ser- 
mon was announced for the Female 
Orphan House to be preached by the 
Rev. Dean Kirwan, in St. Peter’s 
Church. The popularity both of 
the preacher and the institution was 
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great, and the church was crowded with 
even a more than usual concourse : 
when the preacher entered the pulpita 
profound silence prevailud ; every one 
listened anxiously to catch those sounds 
which never failed to make upon them 
the deepest impression ; but they heard 
nothing : a sudden illness had seized 
the preacher, who was in a very feeble 
state of health, and he could do now 
no more than lay his hand upon his 
breast, and pointing with the otber to 
his little flock, silently recommended 
them to the mercy of the congregation. 
The appeal was irresistible ; and the 
mute eloquence of the preacher on this 
interesting occasion produced even 
more than his most laboured and pow- 
erful oratory. A sum exceeding 1000l. 
was in a few minutes collected in the 
church. It wason this occasion, we 
believe, that a watch was found on the 
plate ; the case was clasped on a bit of 
paper on which was a pencil-mark for 
10/., and the owner redeemed it next 
day, alledging that the sun he brought 
with him, and intended for the charity, 
he deemed insuflicient for such an ap- 
peal. These are characteristic traits of 
the Irish disposition. <A silent gesture 
produced more from a disappointed as- 
sembly, than they were prepared to 
give to the most powerful appeal of rea- 
son and religion.” 

An account of this eminent preacher 
is given in a note, which we are tempted 
to extract, as it contains several circum- 
stances, which are not known to the 
generality of the English readers. 

“ Tyis extraordinary man was born 
in Galway, in 1754. He wentat the 
age of seventeen to the Danish Island 
ot St. Croix, in the West Indies, where 
he remained for six years, On his re- 
turn he studied at St. Omer’s, took or- 
ders, and became Roman Catholic 
chaplain to the Neapolitan Embassador, 
in 1778. After two years solemn de- 
liberation, he conformed to the establish- 
ed church in 1787, and _ preached for 
the first time in St. Peter’s Church in 
June in that year. Here immense 
crowds thronged to hear him, and on 
the following year the governors of the 
parochial schools came to a resolution, 
“that from the eflects which the ser- 
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mons of the Rev. W. B. Kirwan had 
from the pulpit, his officiating in the 
metropolis ought to be considered a 
peculiar national advantage, and that 
vestries should be called to consider the 
most effectual method of securing to 
the city an instrument under Provi- 
dence of such public benefit.” He was 
now presented to the prebend of Howth, 
and the parish of St. Nicholas- Without, 
and in 1800 to the deanery of Killala 
by Lord Cornwallis. Every testimony 
that could mark the admiration of the 
public was conferred upon him. Be- 
sides the immense contributions which 
bis sermons called forth, his portraits 
were painted and engraved ; he was 
presented with addresses, pieces of plate, 
and the freedom of corporations ; and 
in 1792, a man whose energetic orato- 
ry was congenial to his own, introdu- 
ced him to the notice ofthe Irish par- 
liament in these words, ‘ This man 
preferred our country, and our religion, 
and brought to both genius superior to 
what he found io either. . He called 
forth the latent virtues of the human 
heart, and taught men to discover a 
mine of charity in themselves, of which 
the owners were unconscious. He 
came to interrupt the repose of the pul- 
pit, and shakes one world with the 
thunder of another. But in feeding 
the lamp of charity, he exhausted the 
lamp of life.” The violence of his ef- 
forts had brought on a spitting of blood, 
and he fell a victim to his exertions, on 
the 7th of October, 1805. His funeral 
was attended by a long traio of charity 
children from the different schools in 
Dublin,which his eloquence bad so emi- 
nently contributed tosupport and extend. 

** Kirwan was the founder of anew 
school of pulpit oratory in Dublin. 
His sermons were the result of much 
labour and attention.. He committed 
them to memory with the most exact 
precision, but he delivered them ina 
manner sO apparently unpremeditated 
that they had the effect of natural and 
unstudied elocution. Onone occasion, 
some interruption to the service hap- 
pened in a crowded church ; when he 
returned home he composed a discourse 
on the propriety of behaviour in the 
house of God, which he determined 
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should be his subject when next called 
on to preach. Supposing, bowever, 
that it would have more effect if it seem- 
ed uopremeditated, and to arise from 
some immediate cause, he gave out a 
different text, and commenced on anoth- 
er topic: whathe had calculated on 
took place : the disturbance again oc- 
curred. He broke off the discourse he 
had begun, and abruptly thuodered a 


“reproof from the pulpit, the more sol- 


emo and impressive as it seemed sud- 
den and unpremeditated. We had 
heard this mentioned as a proof that all 
his sermons were extemporaneous ; but 
his great mind was above disguise, and 
he candidly communicated to us the 
real circumstance. Hisaction bas been 
taxed with extravagance; he literally 
‘‘ came todisturb the repose of the pul- 
pit;” it was his custoin to remove his 
cushion, that the sound elicited from 
the boards by his hands and feet might 
add to the effect of bis impassioned de- 
livery ; strange as this was, the occa- 
sions were so appropriate, and accom- 
panied by such energy of thought aad 
potency of language, that the whole 
seemad perfectly natural and congru- 
ous. He had many personal deficien- 
cies,—a weak voice, an oblique eye, 
and an unprepossessing countenance + 
but they were oever noticed in the pul- 
pit: the profound attention of his bear- 
ers remedied the one, and the ardent 
feelings of his mind irradiated the other. 
His style of eloquence died with him. 
He had many imitators, but genius was 
wanting to sanction their attempts. 
They were principally distinguished by 
an extravagance of action, which is now 
happily banished from our pulpit, tll 
some other Kirwan arise to give it cur- 
rency. He has been succeeded by 
many charity sermon preachers of anath- 
er school, whose high attainments and 
admirable compositions adorn and pro- 
mote the sacred cause in which they 
are exerted,—but “ the mine of chari- 
ty” is not wrought asit was wont to 
be. The voice “that shonk one 
world with the thunders of the other” 
is heard no more ; he that uttered it has 
been removed to that other world, aad 
the mantle of Elijah has fallen upon no 
successor. ——Hislory of Dublin, 1819. 
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WRECK OF THE MEDUSA. 


——a. 


From the Monthly Magazine, 1819. 


Account of the wreck of ‘he MEDUSA 
FPRENCH FRIGATE 7 1816, by m. 
SEVIGNY, surgeon of the MEDUSA ; 
one of the 150 who ubandoned them- 
selves to the Waves on a Raft, on 
which they remained thirteen days, at 
the end of which period their num- 
ber was reduced to fifteen. 


A T seven in the morning,on the 5thof Ju- 

ly, we abandoned our frigate. The raft 
en which lL was placed sank so low that we 
were ot mid-thigh in water. The hope 
ef quickly getting to land, blinded us, in a 
manoer, from perceiving the danger of our 
situation, and we supported it with courage. 
From the break of day we had taken no food ; 
and hew could we think of any thing else bat 
to eml.ark as soon as possible, and avoid be- 
ing abandoned on-board the Medusa, whose 
evacuation was foing oo withthe greatest 
precipitation and disorder, 

During the whule time our vessel remain- 
ed a-ground, the soldiers, sailors, and even 
the officers and passengers, bad heen employ- 
ed in the hardest exertions ; almost deprived 
of sleep, and only bastily devouring their 
food, their physical strength had undergone 
a remarkable alteration. Re to these prima- 
ry cau-es of debilitation, we add the natural 
apprehension of every one, respecting the 
Poy of escaping the danger; appre- 

nsions, stronger, no doubt, in the mind of 
the West-Indian soldiers, who were less ac- 
customed to the perils of the sa; we ma 
easily conceive that these two causes united, 
in a singular manner disposed them to that 
state of fury and madness, which was the 
source of all our misfortunes. 

In two hours after our Jeparture, theship’s 
boats quitted us; and, a short time after look- 
ing for the provisions we supposed to have 
been put on-board the raft, we foond soth- 
ing but wise and about twenty-five pounds 
of biscuit, that had fallen into the sea, and 
was now reduced to a kind of pickied paste. 
We severely felt the effects of hunger this 
first day, but no one complained. Our first 
meal was a little biscuit paste, soaked in 
wine. in the night, which was very stormy, 
we lost twelve of our companions, but we 
scarcely felt the want of food or drink. A 
considerable absorption took place in the 
lower extremities of our bodies; besides this, 
I remarked, that our clothes, quite soaked 
with sea-water, kept us ina coustant bath. 
To this cause, no doubt, we owe not having 
felt thirsty : the day following, I remarked 
no alteration, and three pints of wine dis- 
tributed to every one, sufficed to appease our 
thirst. The first part of the night was like 

the preceding, with respect to the effects of 
abstinence ; but, the sca running high about 
midnight, our people fell into a kind of de- 
liriam, accompanied with an ungovernable 
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desire of food. Unable to appease the hun- 
ger that preyed on them, their outrageous 
imaginatio:.s conceived the idea of drinkin 
till they lost their senses. Lo consequet.ce o 
this they broached a bogshead in the middle 
of the raft, and took a considerable quantity 
of wine; but this liquid soon deranged their 
enfecebled minds, their deliriam turned to fu- 
ry, anda cruel engagement took place on- 
board our raft. Sixty-three anphappy men 
lost their lives on this occasion. During this 
night, I felt almost insupportable pains in 
the epiga-tric region ; my thirst was morle- 
rate, my leg~ could svarce sopport me. and 
my eyes grew dim; I wason the point of jo- 
sing my senses, hut a little wine brought 
them hack a litle, and appeased the paizs 
that tore my stomach. In consequence of 
the long and bloody couflict we bad sustain- 
ed, we all fell sto a kind of lethargy ; so 
great was my insensbility, that I did not 

erceive two deep cuts I had received in the 
ray. Day coming on, partly dissipated 
these melancholy symptoins; it was now 
seventy-two hours siuce we had been aban- 
doned. Hunger began tobe sharply feltagain, 
on this third day; fortunately, we felt little 
thirst, for it wa. attenuated by the absorption 
in our lower extremities; but, however ac- 
tive this absorption, it coaid not compensate 
the want of solid food. The sea-water, by 
this time, had so macerated the epidermis of 
our legs and thighs, that it was almost raised 
off, and our ‘kin was as red as though we had 
applied blistering plasters. I repeat it, our 
hanger was now sharply felt, aud I suffered 
intolerable pain in the epigastric region 5 
the least obstacle irritated me,and | had 
need of all my reason to govern the impetu- 
osity of my motions; others, who had been 
furious during the night, even became sullen 
and motionless, unable to utter a single word. 
Amidst this disorder, some wretched men, 
tormented with outrageous hunger and driv- 
en to distraction by our frightfin) situation, 
at length tore off the flesh trom the dead bo- 
dies that covered the raft, and devoured it 
instantly. The officersaid passengers f uni- 
ted myself to, could not overcome the repug- 
nance inspired ly such horrible food 5 and 
it was agreed to allow us a greater portion 
of wine: we, however, tried to cat the belts 
of our sabres ond cartouch-boxe-, and we 
succeeded in swallowing some small pieces 5 
others swallowed rags and the leather hung 
of hats, that were either greasy or dirty ; but 
we were forced to abandon these ex pedients 
which brought no relief to the anguish caused 
by total abstinence.-----—----- 

Itishardly possible to imagine so greata 
change as that which had takeo place tuour 
bodies ; four days’ sufferings had rendered 
the u.ost robust men scarcely recognizable ; 
those naturally lean, and apparently weak, 
underwentlittle change; im general, from 
twenty-five totonty years of age appeared 
the most favourable for resisting such priva- 
tions ; the children. the young men, and the 
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old ones, were the first to sink under them. 
In the evening, this day, we were fortunate 
enough to take near twohuodred flying fish- 
es, which we divided and devoured immedi- 
ately: this meal repaired our strength and 
courage. Having found some gun-powder, 
we made a fire to dress our fish ; bat our por- 
tions were so small, and our hunger so great, 
that we added human flesh, which the cook- 
ing rendered less disgusting ; this was the 
first time the officers partook of it. ; 

Another engagement took place during 
the night, aad in the morning only thirty 
were left alive on the fatal raft; the survi- 
vors, however, were in the most deplorable 
condition. The sea-water by continually 
irritating the surface of our lower extremi- 
ties, had rendered them so sensible, that the 
smallest body that touched them caused the 
most excruciating anguish ; add to that our 
being covered with bruises or ulcerated 
wounds, so that our existence could ovly be 
a succession of sufferances the smallest cause 
would aggravate. During all this time, con- 
tinually immersed in water, we s peeay telt 
the sensation of thirst: but two days later, 
when we were only fifteen left alive, (hav- 
ing raised up the middle of the raft to lie on,) 
it became intolerable ; a burning sun scorch- 
ing us, our mouths were parched up, and in 
vain we endeavoured to provoke the secre 
tion of saliva, the power was gone. We ; ut 
ourselves on short allowance, to make the 
Jittie wine that was left last as long as possi- 
ble ; at meal times, wnen each received his 
small portion, be kept it in a little tin goblet, 
and by means of a quill sucked it up, from 
time to time ; this operation lasted generally 
@ quarter ofanhbour, and relieved our thirst 
. Much more effectually than if we bad drank 
all at one draft. 

Our portion of wine being too small to calm 
our raging tnirst, we were under the necessi- 
ty of seeking other expedients. Some of 
us found bits of tin, which, taken in the 
mouth, kept up an agreeable coolness; bat 
the moet gencral expedient was to take some 
saltwaterio ahat, and frequently wash our 
faccand hair with it, as also plunging our 
hands in the water for a long time. Hasiiig 
by chance discovered two little phials, con- 
taining a sp rituous tincture for the teeth, the 
owoer kept them most carefully, aud only 
granted a drop or twoat a t me in the hollow 
of ourhand, This tiocture, which I suppose 
to have been composed of guiacum, ciona- 
mon, cloves, and other aromatic substances, 
produced the most delicious sensation on the 
tungue, and, for afew moments, appeased 
the tormeuts of thirst. Excessive misfortune 
rendered us industrious, and we made every 
citort our strength permitted to discover new 
means of relieving our sufferings. ELxtenua- 
ted by the cruellest privations, the lea-t a- 
greeable sensat-on was happiness to us; 
among other things, alittle empty phial, be- 
long-ngto Monsieur Caudin, was eagerly 
sought for, as it bad formerly contained es- 
sence of roses. Assoon as it could be pro- 
cured, we breathed tts odour with ecstasy, 
for st produced the most dehe ous imuression 
on our senses, The very perfume of wine 
was extremely agreeahlr, and I often 
was greatly reheved by smelling the vessel it 
had been iw. We were now in the ninth 
day of our sufferings, the huager that in the 
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beginning had so cruelly tormented us, was 
now hardly seusible, but our thirst was intol- 
erabte, and | was cruelly convinced that 
thirst 13 mach more insupportable than ban- 
ger. Infact, the former was then the only 
cause of cur distress, whilst the latter scarce 
provoned a complaint. If we eagerly wish- 
ed for the hour of distribution, it was ouly te 
savour a small portion of wines but it was 
insufficient, as [ already observed 3 so that, 
besides the expedients alreudy to moisten 
our parched mouths, some of us even drank 
arine. To render it capable of being swal- 
lowed, they cooled it io tin goblets; and E 
remarked, that the urine of some persons 
was more agreeable to drink than that of 
others. One passenger could vever drink it, 
bot gave it to -his comrades. who feund the 
taste agreeable; that of others grew thick 
and very sharp ; and what is remarkable, it 
was scarcely swallowed before it caused & 
new desire to make water. I tried salt-wa- 
ter, but it only increased my thirst, whilst 
urine really possesses some cooling prop- 
erties. | 

When we were come to this state of misery 
we fell into such a degree of weakness, that 
we could not stand up for baif a minate 
without fainting ; so we were constantly ly- 
ing down. During the first vights, after we 
were fo:saken, which are very sharp in these 
climates,we easily supported our immersion ; 
but, during the last nights we passed on the 
raft, whenever a wave broke over us, it cae- 
sed such pain as made us cry out frightfally. 
We were now almost naked, burnt up with 
the sun, and ten of us hardly ab'* to move 
our limbs, stript of skin, our wouuus cha 
to alcers, and a deep alteration exhibited ia 
all our features; our hollow aad almost fe- 
rocious eyes, and our long beards, added to 
the horror of our appearance; we were 
nothing more than our own shadows. At 
length, on the thirteenth day, we were mi- 
raculously taken up by the Argas. 

The ship’s surgeoo’s first care was to drese 
our wounds aad give u» broth, with excellent 
wine in it; doubtless bis intention was to 
keep us to a severe regimen for some days, 
and to accustom us, little by little, to light 
foud ; but the man who basso long been de- 
prived of every necessary, and finds himself 
suddenly blessed with abundance, can bard- 
ly listen tothe voice of reasons thus some 
few who persisted in taking a quantity of 
solid fond paid for their fatal imprudence 
with violent vomitings, and the cruebbest 
paing in the alimentary pessage. All the 
care and attentions that were lavished oa 
them were insufficient to save the 
number ; three of them, in a shert time, fell 
by adynamic fevers and violeat dysenteries. 
ht was very slowly that our strength > 
but even thes. by no meansequa) to what it was 
ou our departure from Europe. Pains all 
over the hody gave me coutinually notice of 
every change tthe atmosphere; my diges- 
tion is long and painfal, and fur these two 
years pa-t [ have been troabled with the 
colic, at least for eighteen months. My bearé 
spruig out suddenly mn forty days’ time, that 
is to suy, during the passage from Senegal to 


Fravce. In two months after we were sav- 
ed, my body tierensed remarkably in every 
dimersion: during all th.stime [ was ex- 


tremely voracious, and yet the victuals were 
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not the most delicate on board the Echo. 
My arine wassoabundant, that I was forced 
to get up fifteenor twenty times a-night ; I 
was really alarmed at it, and apprehended 
being attacked with the diabetes. It was 
Mmpid, inodorous, and without any taste to 
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indicate the presence of saline substances. 
Was this a consequence of my sufferings, or 
the apprehensions of a sea voyage, that so 
strangely affected the arinary pavsages ? In 
a few days after my arrival in Brest, all fell 
into the usual train, 
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From the Literary Panorama, March 1819, 
THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 
At Enontekis in Lapland, during 


the space of three weeks in every 
year, the minister informed Dr. Clarke, 
that he is able to light his pipe at mid- 
night with a common burning glass ; 
and, when clouds do not intervene, he 
may continue this practice for a louger 
time: but the atmosphere becomescloud- 
ed as the season advances. From the 
eburch, near his house, it is visible above 
the horizon at midnight, during seven 
weeks in each year; but the pleasure 
of this long day is dearly purchased by 
an almost uninterrupted night for the 
rest of the year ; a continual winter in 
which it is difficult to dispense with the 
use of candles, during the space of three 
hours in each day. 
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DERIVATION OF THE WORD ‘BOOT.’ 


The common expression in York- 
shire, among the vulgar, in making 
their exchanges between things of un- 
equal value is, what will you give to 
bote? (pronounced broad, boot ;) that 
is, what will you give or allow for the 
exchange. And, by its frequent use in 
that county, has been cousidered a gen- 
wine Yorkshirism, though the fact is 
otherwise. It is ao ancient Saxon word, 
signifying, in its most extensive sense, a 
sufficient allowance of any thing: and, 
ia this manner, itis considered and used 
-in law when a tenant may take off the 
land demised to him, house-bote, &c. 
which is a sufficient allowance of wood 
to repair or buro io the house. 


tie 
ORIGIN OF A VULGAR ERROR. 


Ancciently it was held for law,t with 
respect to the crime of rape, that the 


$ Blac. Com. v. 4, p. 211. 


woman (by consent of the judge and 
her parents,) might redeem the offender 
from undergoing the execution of his 
sentence, by accepting him for her hus- 
band; if he also were willing to agree 
to the exchange, but not otherwise. 

This no doubt gave rise to the saying, 
(now classed amongst the vulgar errors,) 
“that a woman’s marrying a man under 
the gallows will save him from execu- 
tion.” —Mon, Mug. 


———iienes, 


SAGACITY OF A HEDGEHOG. 


As Mr. Lane, gamekeeper to the 
Earl of Galloway, was passing by the 
wood of Calscadden, near Garliestown, 
he fell in with a hedgebog, croasing the 
road ata small distance before: him, 
carrying on its back six pheasant’s eggs, 
which, upon examination, he found it. 
had pilfered from a pheasant’s nest hard 
by. The ingenuity of the creature 
was very conspicuous, as several of the 
remaining egys were holed, which must 
have been done by it, when in the act 
of rolling itself over the nest, in order 
to make as many adhere to its prickles 
as possible. Alter watching the mo- 
tions of the urchin for a short time lon- 
ger, Mr. Lane saw it deliberately craw] 
into a furze bush, where its nest was, 
and where the shells of several eggs 
were strewed around, which had at 
some former period been conveyed 
thither in the same manner.— New M. 
Mag. March 1819. | 


From the Monthly Magazine, January 1819. 
MAGENDIE ON GRAVEL. 


A translation has appeared of Dr. Mae- 
ENDiE's Rescarches on Gravel, a tract of orig- 
inal research, which merits general atten- 
tion from the practical atility of itsdoctrines. 
** All the causes of gravel, direct and indi- 


Hib may (hesays,) be reduced to the follow - 
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<1. Matare and advanced age. 

“2. Too nutritious diet, principally com- 

osed of animal su ces cootaining 3 
arge proportion of azote. 

“3. The want of sufficient exercise, lit- 
erary labours, lying too much in bed, &c. 

‘“*4. A habit of drinking but hettle of 
liquids of any kind. 

“* 5. Tae use of generous wines and spirit- 
wous liquors. 

“* 6. Copious perspiration, and all serous 
evacuations occurring in persons otherwise 
disposed to gravel. 

* 7. The ill habit of leng retention of the 
urine in the bladder.” 

There are several chapters treating of the 
mode of cure; bat the following passages 
merit quotation :—- 

‘* As soon as pain and distress about the 
lambar region, or the expulsion of sand, &c. 
announce that calcalous concretions exist, 
eyery measure must be adopted that is cal- 
culated to effect their expulston. Many pa- 
tients obtain this advantage by drinking at 
different times during the day, particularly 
in the morning and evening, eitbera large 
glass of pnre water, or of some d:uretic min- 
eral water, such as Seltzer. Laxeuil, Con- 
trexeville, &c. or aglass or two of table 
beer, or wine copiously diluted with water. 

“* If this method be ‘not adopted, patients 
are constantly tormented by pains in the kid- 
neys, rigors, general inquietude, and rest- 
lessness ; and this state is often prolonged for 
many months. So:ne patients obtain tem- 
porary relief from the warm-hath, the appli- 
Cation of leeches, general bleeding, &c.: 
but the proper way to relieve, or, wnat is 
still better, remove these disorders,is a change 
of diet, 

** The existence of uric acid heing connec- 
ted with the tvo free use of animal substan- 
ces as food, which contain azote, and the 
proportion of that acid being almost always 
in adirect ratio to the quantity of the ali- 
ment employed, nothing more in general is 
required to effect the object of the first in- 
dication, than a restriction ef. diet, as regards 
the use of those substances. I have often 
seen persons cared in the first stage of the 
disease, merely by ceasing te take animal 
food at breakfast, to whic they had been 
accustomed. Eight or ten days after this 
change in diet, they perceived the red sand 
begin to diminish ; and it has rarely hap- 
pened that it has not enpeated after three 
weeks or a month, provide they do not eat 
at dinner so as to make amends for the pri- 
Ma which they have suffered at break- 
ast, 

** Without doaht, bread, particularly that 
made with rye-flour, pastry, the furinaceons 
ezumeny, Italian paste, rice, potatoes, the 
green legumens, sugar, &c. may be advan- 
tageously employed as food, particularly 
when simply prepared ; with these the pa- 
tent may, without danger, satisfy his appe- 
tite. When patients adopt. this regimen, 
they must avoid spiritgous liquors, and wine 
in av undiluted state, and they onght to drink 
copiously of aqueous fluids; such liquids ren- 
dering the urine more abundant, without in- 
creasing the quantity of uric acid, will ne- 
cessarily diminish the proportion of the lat- 
ir to the former.” Be a os 
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MRS. BRUNTON. 


Jan. 1819. Died, at Edinburgh, Mary, 
wife of Rev. Dr. Branton. As a novelist 
her peu was consecrated to the interests of 
religion and virtue. The author of ‘ Self 
Control,” and “ Discipline,’ has premature- 
ly terminated her honourable career in the 

ower of iife.—Mrs. Brunton was a native 
of North Britain. Her childhood was chief- 
ly spent in the Highlands ; and it is not im- 
probable that these early habits of seclusion 
conspired with native enthusiam to give her 
character that romantic bias which is in gen- 
eral uafavourable to the tranquillity of its 
possessor. It is impossible without feelings 
of tender commiseration, to advert to Mrs. 
Brunton’s death : she expired, shortly after 
having given birth to a lifeless infant, the 
sole offspring of that harmonious conjugal 
union which, during 20 years, had been 
crowned with a more than ordinary portien 
of human felicity.---Gent. Mag. 
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MACBETH’S CASTLE. 


A letter io the Scotch papers states, 
that in clearing some rubbish from the 
site of Macbeth’s Castle, near Perth, 
part of the ground gave way, and sunk 
down about six feet, discovering a reg- 
ularly built vault, about six feet long 
and four feet wide. Among the ruins 
was found a large stone, weighing 
about 500lbs. which is pronounced to 
be of the meteoric or semi-metallic 
kind. This stone must have lain there 
during the long series of ages since 
Macbeth’s reign. Beside it were also 
found two round tablets, of a composi- 
tion resembling bronze. On one of 
these, two lines are engraved, which a 
gentleman has thus deciphered —* The 
sconce (or shadow) of kingdom come, 
until sylphs in air carry me again to 
Bethel.” ‘These plates exhibit the figures 
of targets forthe arms. From time 
immemorial it has been a favourite Scot- 
tish legend, that unseen hands brought 
“‘Jacob’s pillow from Bethel,” and 
dropped it on the site where the palace 
of Scoon now stands, A strong belief 
is also entertained by many, that it was 
only a representation of this Jacob’s pil- 
low that Edward sent to Westminster, 
the sacred stone not haviog been found 
by him. The curious on the spot, 
aware of such traditions, and who have 
viewed these venerable remains of anti- 
quity, agree that Macbeth may, or rath- 
er must have deposited the stone in 
question at the bottom of bis castle, on 
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the hill of Dunsinane, where it has 
been found by the workmen. This 
curious stone has been shipped for Lon- 
don, for the inspection of the scientific 
amateur, in order to discover its real 
quaity.— Lit, Gaz. 

QUACKS. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, Guild- 
hall,a German quack doctor, named 
Hube, brought an action against a ware- 
houseman, of Crown-court, Cheapside, 
named Pheips, to recover 171. for at- 
teodance and medicines to Mrs. Phelps. 
The plaintiff has a “sovereign medi- 
cine” for cancers, which he administer- 
edto Mrs. Phelps; but proving useless, 
notwithstanding the doctor's sanguine 
epinion of its efficacy, the defendant re- 
fused to pay bis bill. Two witnesses 
were called, who proved that patients 
under the doctor’s hands bad died, in 
spite of bis representation that be could 
speedily cure them.—Chief Justice Ab- 
bott held the law to be, that no man 
had a right to induce another to pur- 
chase any thing of him, whether medi- 
cines or other articles, by bolding out 
false and fraudulent hopes; the Jury 
therefore immediately found for defend- 
ant.—Gent. Mug. 

SWE!D BY STEP. 

When Adrian VI. in his letters, had 
confessed that a reformation in the Ro- 
mish church was expedient, but that it 
should be done step by step, Luther, on 
reading this confession, had marked in 
the margin of his copy of the letters, 
“that bis Holiness intended that an in- 
terval of a century should take place 
between each step.” 

PETER PINDAR. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


When we mentioned the subject of Pin- 
dar’s pension,® we stated our conviction, 
from analogous reasoning, that it was untru- 
ly represented; and it has since occurred 

twe could ascertain the rccuracy of our 
supposition on grounds the most authentic. 
The fact, we can pledge ourselves, was, that 
Dr. Wolcott proposed, through a friend, to 
lend his literary assistance in support of the 
measures of Government, at the time referred 
to, with the expectation of some reward for 
such service. He did nothing, and then 
claimed a remuneration for silence,and for 
not having continued those attacks which he 
had been in the habit of making. This claim 
Was of course rejected, and he took his course 
accordingly. 

* See the biographical memoir of this cele- 
rated Pyet, in ovar two lust Numbers. 
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DEAF AND DUMB 738. THE BLIND. 
A question was incidentally propos- 
ed by the Chevalier and professor Guy- 
ot, (who is Director of the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, at Groningep,) 
to his friend Dr. Hartmann to this ef- 
fect: * Which would be the least un- 
fortunate, the blind or the deaf and 
dumb, supposing them to be cut off 
from all society, and left to themselves 
in a desert island,—or supposing them 
amidst their compatriots, vegetating im 
indigence—or enjoying a certain pro- 
portion of the goods of fortune ?—And 
which of the two is the most susceptible 
of being rendered useful to society ?” 
The question appeared to be so dif- 
ficult, yet so interesting, that Dr. Hart- 
mann consulted a judicious friend on it: 
that friend decided contrary to Dr. 
Hartmann’s opinion. The Dr. has 
now given his view of the question to 
the public, in a pamphlet entitled— 
‘The condition of those boro blind, 
compared with that of those born deaf 
and dumb.”—Brussels. The Dr. ex- 
erts himself in favour of those born blind ; 
yet with great attention to the deaf and 
dumb. It is likely that different judg- 
ments may be formed on this enquiry, 
according to the individual subjects 
with which the person giving his judg- 
ment may have been familiar. This, 
however, is a generally received opin- 
ion, that the blind, whether from their 
birth, or rendered so by accident, are 
usually more lively, than those who are 
deaf and dumb, whether from their birth, 
or from accidents to which they have 
subsequently been subjected.— Pan. 


= 


CAUSES OF GOUT. 


To the Editor of the Month] y’ Magazine. 
SIR, 

On perusing your Magazine for this month 
I perceive one of ycur correspondents en- 
deavouring to prove that acid of wine, or of 
cyder, is the only cause of gout in this cli- 
mate. Notwithstanding the imposing signa- 
ture affixed, I cannot subscribe to the truth 
of the conclusions he bas come to. 

I do not know whether Veritas is one of 
the faculty: if he is, I would beg leave to 
ask him, whether, if I find, by abstaining 
from any particular diet, I cure the gout, the 
nse of that diet may not fairly be said to be 
the cause of it? I am no doctor, but I think 
this conclusion is reasonable. 

This, then, is exactly my case :-—Before 
the summer of 1827, [ had been four or 
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five years regularly attacked with it, three 
or four times each year ; in fact was getting 
worse and worse. Atthat time I left off ¢n- 
tirely the use of all animal food, and have 
not tasted it to this time ; and, though I have 
lived, in all other respects, the sam=2 as be- 
fore, 1 have aever had the gout since. & 
therefore contend, that (in my case at least) 
animal food (though I ama temperate eater,) 
was the cause. C. Giz. 
Feb. 8, 1819. 


aera 
FASHIONABLE EXIT. 


Suicide committed by a Brute Animal.--- A 
letter to the editor of a morning paper con- 
tains the following statement :-—** A few days 
ago, when taking a ride heforedianer, round 
the lawn, in front of the house at Friars 
Carse, in company with another gentleman, 
we perceived a sheep on the oppo side of 
the river N:th belonging to the flock of a re- 


spectable farmer on the estate of Dalswinton, 


separate from the rest of its companions, and, 
in seeming perfect health, boldly advance to- 
wards the banks ofthe river. It then dashed 
iuto the water, and having proceeded nearly 
to itsdepth, without swimming, it immediate- 
ly pat its head under water, leaving its back 
only visible while im the act of drowning. 
While writhing in the agonies of death(whic 

were visible to each of us from the convulsive 
motions in its back, which remained darin 

the whole period above water) we expected 
every moment to zee it raise its head, but no! 
bent on self-destruction, it kept its head 
firmly under water, until the convulsive 
throbs became less apparent, and antil life 
was totally extinguished.”-+-New Mon. Mag. 


=a 
CLERICAL WIT. 


The facetious Watty Morison, as he 
waz commonly called, was intreating 
the commanding officer of a regiment 
at Fort George to pardon a poor tullow 
sent to the halberds. The officer grant- 
ed his petition, on condition that Mr. 
Morison should accord with the first 
favour he asked. The favour was to 
perform the ceremony of baptism for a 
young puppy. A merry party of gen- 
tlemen were iaovited to the christening. 
Mr. Morison desired Major —— to 
hold up the dog. 

«As Tam a minister of the Kirk of 
Scotland,” said Mr. Morison, “I must 
proceed accordingly.” 

Major —— said he asked no more. 

“© Well then, Major, I bezin by the 
usual question : You acknowledge 
yourself the father of this puppy ?” 

The Major understood the joke, and 
threw away the animal. Thus Mr. 
Morison turned the laugh against the 
ensnarer who intended to deride a sa- 
ered ordinance. 


Varieties : Critical, Literary, and Historical. 
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On another occasion, a young officer 
scoffed at the parade of study to which 
clergymen assigned their right to remu- 
neration for labour, and he offered to 
take a bet he would preach half an hoor 
upon any verse, or section of a verse, In 
the Old or New Testament. Mr.Mone- 
son took the bet, and pointed out, And 
the uss opened his mouth and he spoke. 
The officer declined employing his elo- 
quence on that text. Mr. Morison won 
the wager, and silenced the scorner. 


=> 
NEW WORKS. 


The name of the New Tales of my Land- 
lord is Montrose, and we imagine the story 
is of course founded on the romantic ex- 
ploits of the galiaat Marquis of that title. 

Les Parveous, ou les aveatares de Julien 
Delmours,a new Novel, ia two volumes,from 
the pen of Madame de Genlis, bas lately ap- 
peared in Paris, and is well spoken of as a 
a production after the maoner of Gil 

as. 

Asa co of the vast extent of the Pabd- 
lishing Trade in Eogland, we may state as a 
fact, that one Publisher, Mr. Murray, has 
works announced for 1819 which cost him 
£40,000 sterling. 

Mr. Buckingham, an intelligent traveller 
in the East, is, it is stated by Mr. Rich, pre- 
paring to publish an account of his travels 
through countries of great interest. 

A young French traveller, nephew to 
Count Mollieu, Ex-Minister, (says a Paris 
een cage succeeded in reaching Tombuctoo, 

y way of Senegal. His family has just re- 
ceived a letter From him, in which he an- 
noances his safe arrival ia that cclebrated 
town, hitherto unknown to Europeans, and 
which the unfortunate Mungo Park twice 
vainly attempted to reach. 

Mr. Bucke, author of the Philosophy of 
Nature,* has published a tragedy called The 
Italians, accoinpanied by a forcible appeal 
to the public against the intrigues and crook- 
ed policy of actors and managers, by which 
Mr. B. appears to have severcly suffercd. 
The piece ts well written, and contains some 
salt gated characters. 

r. Farey, in the last Philosophical Mag- 
azine, states, that it has occurred to him, 
from a long and careful attention to roads,in 
all situations, and that he knows aumbers of 


‘intelligent travellers and road -sarveyors, 


who have made the same observation, viz..: 
“‘ that nothing is more essential to the goodness 
and permanence of a road, than causing the 
wheels of carriages continually to change their 
places on the road, by which alone ruts thereon 
can be avoided, and @ smooth surface be ob- 
tained and preserved.-— Mon. Mag. 


REPROOF. 
A member of the Society of Friends 
visited a lady of rank, whom he found 
six months after the death of her bus- 


a aEninaiinannniane 


© Sce extracts from this work, under the head of 
Picturesque Sarvey, &e, Ath. vol. 3, pp. 67, 143,355. 


pro 
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band sitting on a sofa covered with 
black cloth, in all the dignity of woe ; 
and gently taking her by the hand, he 
thus addressed her: “ So, friend, I see 
that thou hast not yet forgiven the Al- 
mighty.” This reproof hud such an ef- 
fect, that the lady immediately put 
away the trappings of her grief, and re 
turned to her domestic duties. 
HABILT—CUSTOM. 
Mr. Southey, in his Omniuna has the 
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following anecdote on the force of hab- 
it. An Emir had bought a left eye of 
a glass eye-maker, supposing that he 
would be able to see with it. The man 
begged him to give it a little time ; he 
could not expect that it would see all at 
once, as well as the right eye, which 
had been so many years in the habit of 
it! Custom, says somebody, is a great 
thing—I say it is every thing.—Nevw 
Mon, Mag. 


POETRY. 


From the London Magazines, 1819. 
ae 


&In the January No. of the London Literary Pano- 
rama, the fo!lowing beautiful Ode, with very slight 
alterations, appeared as the original production of 
a “ Mrs, Neale.” <A gentleman of this town, hav- 
ing seenit copied into the Analectic Magazine, 
and knewing it to be the production of a lady of 
Atasachusetts, has furnished us with the onginal 
cony, in the hand-writing of the Author, penned 
morc than nine years since. Our readers will, no 
doubt, be happy this correction is made, and feel 
@ gratification im reading the piece ancw as the 
production of Miss Df. of Massachusetts. 1 


ODE TO THE POPPY. 


No for the promise of the labour’d field. 
Not for the good the yellow harvests vic!d, 
I bend at Ceres’ shrine ; 
For dall to humid eyes appear 
The golden glories of the year ; 
Alas !~a melancholy worship’s mine ! 


T hail the Goddess for her seariet flower, 
Thou brilliant weed, 
That dost so far exceed 

The richest gifts gay Flora can bestow ; 

Heediese I pase’d thee, in life’s marning hour, 
(Thou eomforter of woe.) 

‘Till sorrow taught me to confess thy power. 


In early days, when fancy cheats, id 
A various wreath I wove, 
Of tIaughing Spring's luxurious sweets, 
To deek ungrateful love. 
The rose or thorn, my nambers crown’d, 
As Venus smiled, or Venus frown’d ; 
Bat love and joy and all their train are flown 
E’en languid hope no more is minc, 
And I will sing of thee alone ; 
Linless, perchance, the attributes of grief, 
The cypress bud and willow leaf, 
Their pale funereal foliage blend with thine. 


Hail, lovely blossom !—thou canst ease 
The wretched victims ef disease ; 
Canst close those weary eyes in gentle sleep, 
Which never open but to weep ! 
For oh! thy potent charm, 
Can agonizing pain disarm; 
Expel imperious memory from her scat, 
Awd bid the throbbing heart forget to beat. 


Soul-scothing plant! that can such blessings give, 
By thee the mourner learns to live J 
By thee the hopeless die! 
Oh! ever friendly to despair ! 
Might sorrow's pallid votary dare, 
Without a crime, that remedy implore, 
Which bids the spirit from its bondage fly, 
I'd court thy palliative aid no more ; 
No more I'd sue, that thou should'st spread 
Thy spell around my aching head, 
But would conjure thee to impart 
. hy balsam for a broken heart ; 
And by thy soft Lethean power, 
Enestimable flower, : 
Burst these terrestrial bonds, and other regians seck.. 


——ie. 
Translation of the celebrated Spanish Romance, 
‘‘ LOS MOROS VIENEN.”” 


PPHERE “s a eound of arrows on the air,— 
A sound of the thundering atabal; 
I sec through the trees the banners glare, 
This eve they shall hang on the christian’s wall ; 
And the haughty hands that those banners hore, 
‘This eve shall be stiff in their own dark gore. 


Then leave mc, sweet lady ! thy starry eyes 
Are made for love, and love alone ; 
Those glowing lips are for passion’s sighs, 
That form for the silk and the go!d of'a throne. 
Before the dawning sky is red, 
Yon plain shall be heaped with the dying and dead, 


Hark !'—hark !—'tie the chrietian's battle horn ; 
Behold the rea-cross standard wave, 

Like a fiery givam in the opening morn ; 
The shout is “gory or the grave.” 

Unclasp my hand—no tears—away ! 

The saracen shouts his last to-day. 


One kiss, sweet love—go pray for Spain-- 
Light every taper—pray for him, 
Whose soul may on that fatal plain, 
But linger for thy parting hymu. 
No—be that idie thought forgiven, 
We’ li mect in bliss, in carth—or Heaven ! 
PUT.C!. 
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THE ARAB WARRIOR. 


[Frem the Arabic. 


OF yawning rocks abrupt that scowl 
Terrific o’er the ostrich grey, 

Where fairies dream and demons how}, 
1 fearless hold my midnight way. 


Though pitchy black around expand 
The caverned darkness of the tomb, 
I fearless stretch my groping hand, 
‘That seems to feel the thickening gloom. 


I pass, and on their desert bed 
Forsake my weary slumbering band, 

That languid drop the drowsy head, 
Like berries nodding o’er the sand ! 


1 plunge in darkness overjoy'd, 
That seems 2 circumambient sea, 
Though dreary gape the lonely void, 
And awful to each man but me. 


Where guides are lost, where sbricks the owl 
Her dirge, where men in wild affright 

Fly the hyena’s famish’d howl, 
I plunge amid the shades of night. 


wma 


ST. AUGUSTIN’S SEEKING GOD. 
An old Copy of Verses by an unknown auther. 


I SOUGHT Thee round about, O Thou my God! 
To find thy abode. 

Ispoke unto the Earth, who answer'd me : 
I am not He. 

I ask’d of Creatures there contained, all 
In general ; 

They with one voice proclaim, 

That none amongst them challeng’d such a Name. 


I ask'd the Seas, and al) the Deeps below, 
My God to know. 
I ask’d the Reptiles, and whatever is 
In the abyss ; 
Ev'n from the Shrimp to the Leviathan 
° My inquiry ran; 
Rut in those deserts, where no line can sound, 
The God 1 sought for was not to be found. 


Task'd the Heav’ns, Sun, Moon, and Stars; but they 
Said: we obey 

The God thou seek’st. I ask’d what eye or se 
Could see, or hear, 

What in the world I might desery or know, 
Above, below ; 

With voice unanimous all those things said, 

We are not God, but we by him were made. 


I ask’d the World's great universal mass, 
What that God was ; 

Who with a mighty and strong voice replied, 
As stupified: 

I am not He, O man! for know that I 
By him on high 

Was fashion’d first of nothing, thus instated, 

And sway’d by Him by whom I was created. 


I thought then I might find Him out in war; 
Bat was as far 
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In spoil and strange,® 
‘Where unjust quarrels are commenc'd, and might 
Takes place *bove right, 
‘Where seal and conscience yield way tosedition, 
There can be made of God no inquisition. 


I thought then I might find Him out in peace ; 
But soon "gan cease ; 

For in the City there was selling and buying, - 
Swearing and Lying ; 

In th’ Country craft in simpleness array’d. 
And then I said : 

Vain is my search, altho’ my pains be great, 


Where my God is there can be no deceit. 


———— 
PSAIM CXLVITI. 
In English Measure, irregular : by Lord Thurlow. 


| ease eats heavens praise ye the Lord ; 
Praise him in the holy heights. 
All ye his angels praise accord : 
All ye his hosts. 0 holy tights, 
Sun and moon your maker praise : 
And hallowed stars your voices raise. 


Ye heaven of heavens O praise the Lord, ee 
And ye above the heavens that are, ag 
Deep waters by his wisdom stor'd, 
. Let all your songs his praises bear ; 
O ye great waters praise the Lord, 
For he commanded, and ye were. 
Also he hath in fixed place 
Establish’d them by holy grace : 
The Lord bath made a firm decree 
To which no end shall be, 
From the earth praise ye the Lord, 
Ye dragons and all deeps. 
Fire and hail, vapour and show, 
Stormy wind thatstill doth blow 
According to his word. 
The stormy wind his order keeps. , 


Ye mountains and all hills, 
Fruitful trees and cedars tall : 
Beasts and all cattle, creeping things, 
Flying fowl on charter’d wings: 
O praise the great Creator all. 
Ye people, and ye kings of the earth ; 
Princes, and ye that judge the earth ; : 
Ye young men and ye maidens both, 
Old men and children nothing loth, 
O praise Jehovah for your birth. 


The name of the Lord O let them pPaise ; 
His name alone is excellent, 

Above the earth and heaven his ways, 
His giory above the firmament. 


The horn of his people he exalts, 
The praise of all his saints. 
Even, forgiving them their faults, f 
His mercy knowing norestraints, 
The children of Israel he supports, 
And hoideth near unto his courts: . - 


Then with one soul and one accord 
Lift up your voice and praise the Lord. 
Feb. 15, 1819 


* This unauthorized Latinism is to be tamented, 
as the lines are in general good. Edit. 
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«© PETER’S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK.”* 


Extracted from Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1819. 


MPuE great object of the work before 
us seenis to he to give a philosoph- 
ical estimate of the legal and mercantile 
character of Scotland; and this our author 
tries to accomplish, by delineating the 
‘society of Edinburgh aud of Glasgow.— 

Dr. Morais (tor he is the author) 
has adopted a somewhat ambitious 
title to his letters—yet we must not rob 
Peter to pay Paul—and con(ess honest- 
ly, that the Doctor has given to the 
world two very amusii g volumes. He 
performed his journey from A berystwith, 
where, we understand, he is in very ex- 
lensive practice as a medical man, in a 
shandry-dan of his own invention.— 
He arrived in Edioburgh about the mid- 
die of last winter—and past a month 
there—regularly attending the parlia- 
ment house, the theatre, routes, balls, 
churches, and all other places of public 


amusement—so that nothing seems to . 


have escaped him.— — — 

We shall enable our readers to judge, 
from pretty copipus extracts, how far 
Dr. Morris:has succeeded in his attempt. 
He spea¥s thus cavalierly of the whigs 
of Edinburgh :-— 


* Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ; being the Snb- 
Stance of some fami iar Communicatiuns concerning 
the present State of Scotiand, written during a late 
Visit in that Country. 
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<¢ The Wh’gs are still lords of public opin- 
ion in Edinturgh to an extent of which, he 
fore visiting Scotland, I could scarcely have 
formed any adequate notion. The Tories 
have all the political power, and have long 
bad it, but from whatever cause (and T pro- 
fess myself incapable of assigning any ration- 
al one,) their power does not aprear to have 
g ven them command of mach sway over the 
general opinions, even of those that think 
with them regarding pelitical matters. I 
‘confess that 1, born and bred a food Tory, 
and accu-tomed, in my part of the country, 
to see the principles } reverence sapported 


‘by at least an equal share of talent, was nota 


little mortified by certain indications of faint- 
heartedness and absurd diffidence of thente 
selves among the Scottish Tories, which met 
my eve ere I had been long in Edinburgh. 

* Jam inclined, upon the whole,toattribute 


‘a good deal of this to the influence of the E'd- 
inbargh Review. That work was set on foot 


and condacted for some years with an aston- 
ishing degree of spirit; and altho’ it never 
did any thin to entitle itto much respect 
either from English scholars, or English pa- 
triots, or English Christians, I can easily see 
bow much stich a work written hy Scotchinen, 
aod filled with all the nat:onal prejudices of 
Scotchmen, should have exerted a wonderful 
authority over the intellect of the city in 
which it was published. Very many of its 


‘faults (1 mean tiese of the less serions \ind--- 


such as its faults in regard to literature and 
taste), were all adapted for the meridian of 
Scotland s and for a time certa-nly the whole 
country was inclined to take a pride in its 
succe-s. The Prestige of the Edinburgh Re- 
view has now mest urdoubtedly vanished 
even there ; but there still remains a shadow 
of it sufficient to invest its old) condu: tors 
witha kind of authority over the minds of 
those who were once disposed to consider 
them as infall ble judges, de omnibus redny e 
guidusdam aliis; And then the bigh enincace 
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of some of these gentlemen in their profession 
of the law, gives them another kind of bold 
upon the great body of persons following that 
rofessiou-—-which is every thing in Edin- 
bargh. because the influence of those who 
follow it is not neutralized to any considera- 
ble extent by the presence of any great aris- 
tacracy, or of any great intellectual cultiva- 
tion out of themselves. The Scotch are a 
eople of talkers ; and among such a people 
it is wonderful how far the intluence of any 
one person may be carried around and below 
him, by mere second-~third--and fourth 
hand babbling, all derived from one trivial 
source. I am not, however, of opinion that 
this kiod of work will gu on much longer. 
Jeffrey has evidently got sick of the Review 
--or rather, he has evidently written himself 
out (and indeed my only wonder is, that a 
person of such limited acquirements as his 
should not have written himself oat mach 
sooner in such a department) ;---Broughum 
has enough to do in Parliament—-that is to 
say, he gives himself enough todo; and even 
there you well know whata Charlatan kind of 
reputation he has. Horner isdead. Waiter 
Scott has long since left them.--—-The Review 
is now a very sensible, plain sort of book-~ 
in its best parts, certainly not rising above 
the British Review---and in its inferior parts 
there is often a display of calm drivelling, 
much beyond what the British Review itself 
would admit. And then there is no point--- 
no wit---no joke---no spirit, nothing of the 
glee of young existence about it. Itisa very 
dull book, more proper to.be read between 
sleeping and waking, among old, sober, cau- 
~tious tradesmen, than to give any spring to 
the fancy or reason of the young, the active, 
and the intelligent. The secret will eut ere 
Jong---viz. that the Edinburgh Reviewers 
have not been able to get any effectual re- 
cruits among the youn people about them. 
There is no infusion of fresh blood into the 
veins of the Review. When one visits Edin- 
burgh, where one cannot stir a step without 
stumbling over troops of confident, comforta- 
ble, glib, smart young Whigs, one is at a loss 
to understand the meaning of this dearth. 
One would suppose that every ball-room and 
tavern overflowed with gay Idinburgh re- 
viewers. One hears a perpetual buzz about 
Jeffrey, Brougham, the Review, &c.&c. and 
would never doubt that prime articles were 
undergoing the process of concoction in ey- 
ery corner. But, alas! the fact is, that the 
young Edinburgh Whigs are aset of ve 
stupid fellows, and the Review must wait 
long enouch if it is never to be resuscitated 
but by them. 

*¢ Fhey are really a very disagreeable set 
of pretenders---I mean those of them that do 
make any pretensions at all to literary char- 
acter. bey are very ilk educated in gene- 
ral; they have no classical learning ; few of 
them can construe two lines of any Latin 
poet; and as for Greek, they scarcely know 
which end of the book should be held to their 
noses. They have never studied any philos- 
ophy of any kind---unless attendiog a course 
of lectures on metaphysics, delivered by a 
man far ton ingenious to be comprehended 
for above five sentences at a time, hy persons 
of their acguirements and capacity---can be 
called studying philosophy. They know 
sometimes a little about chemistry and geolo- 
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to be sure, but these are studies in which 
‘he proficiency of mere amateurs cau never 
be of any great matter. They know a ve 
little of Es lish history and politics---enoug 
to enable ica. to spin out a few half-hour, 
of blarney in their debating societies. Bat, 
upon the whole, it may safely be asserted, 
that all they know worthy of being known 
upon any subjects of general literature, poli- 
tics, or philosophy, is derived from the Edia- 
burgh Review itself; and as they cannot do 
the Review any great service by giving it 
back its own materials, [ conceive that this 
work is just in the act of falling a sacrifice to 
habits ot superficial acquirement, and con- 
tented ignorance, which it was short-sighted 
enoagh to encourage, if not to create, in or- 
der to serve its own temporary purposes 
among the rising generation in Scotland. 

*¢ One would | ine, however, that these 
young whigs might have begun, long ere this 
time, to suspect somewhat of their own situa- 
tion. They must be quite aware, that they 
have never written a single page in the Edio- 
burgh Review, or that, if they have done so, 
their pages were universally looked upon as 
the mere lumber of the book: contradting, 
too their own unproductive pee wi 
the laborivus and fruitful early years of those 
whom they worship, and in whose walk the 
would fain be supposed to be following—it 
is difficalt to understand how they happea to 
keep themselves so: free from the qualms of 
conscious imbecility. Perhaps, after all, 
they are au fond \ess conceited than they ap- 

ear to he 3; but certainly to judge from ex- 
ernals, there never was a more self-satisfied 
crew of young ignoramuses. After being let 
@ little into their real character and attain- 
ments, I cannot say but that I derived a con- 
siderable degree of amusement from the cos- 
templation of their manners. As for their 
talk, it is such utter drivelling, the moment 
they leave their text-books, (the moment 
they give over quoting,) that I must own I 
found no great entertainment init. It is a 
pity to see a fine country like Scotland, a 
country so rich io recollections of glorious 
antiquity,so rich in the monuments of genius, 
at this moment adorned with not a few full- 
grown living trees of immortal fruit---it is a 


pity to see such a country so devoid of pro- 


mise for her future harvests. It is a pity to 
see hersoil wasting on the nurture of this 
unproductive pestilential underwood,-jaices 
which, under better direction, might give 
breadth to the oak, and elevation to the 
pine,” &c. 
* * Sd + sd 
‘* The respectable elder whigs must of a 
surety, feel very sore upon all this; for it 
is not to be supposed, that they can be quite 
80 easily satisfied witb these young gregarii, 
as the young gregarii are with themselves. I 
understand, accordingly, that nothing gives 
them so mach visible delight as the appear- 
ance of any thing like a revival of taleot 
among their troops. When a young whig 
makes atolerable speech at the bar, or writes 
a tolerable law-paper, or adventures to con- 
fess himself author of a tolerable paragraph 
in a party print---in short, when he manifests 
any symptom of Apsatpak better parts than 
the confessedly dull fellows around bim, there 
Is much rejoicing in the high places, a most 
remarkable crowing and clapping of wings 
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in honour of the rising lominary. The 
young genius is fed and fattened for a season 
with puffs and praises; and, in consequence 
of that kind of dominion or prestige to which 
I have already alluded, the very tories begin 
to contemplate him witha little awe and rev- 
erence, as a future formidable antagonist, 
with whom it may be as well to be upon some 
tolerable terms in private. Well-—-a year 
or two goes over his head, and the genius has 
not visibly improved in any thing except 
conceit. e is now an established young 
whig genius. IFfany situation becomes emp- 
ty, which it would be convenient for him to 
till, and if, notwithstanding of this, he is not 
promoted to it by those, whom, on every oc- 
casion, he makes the objects of his ignorant 
abuse---this neglect of him iz talked of by him- 
self and bis friends, as if it were virtually a 
Beglect of genius in the abstract ;—-with so 
much readiness do these good people enter 
into the spirit of a personification. A Dutch 
painter could oot typity ideal beauty under 
amore clumsy and heavy shape, than they 
sometimes do genius; nor are the languish- 
tg, coy, aod conscious airs of some Venous 
Over a lust-house at Schedam, a whit more 
exquisite in their way, than the fat indignant 
fatuity of some of these neglected geniuses of 
Scotland. 

** So many of these geniuses, however,have 
now been puffed up aod pushed up toa little 
temporary reputation, and then sunk under 
their own weight into their own mud, that 
one should suppose the elevators must now be 
alittle weary of exerting their mechanical 
powers in that way. Their situation is, in- 
deed, almost as discouraging as that of Sisy- 
phus, doomed for ever tostruggle in vain 
against the obstinate, or as Homer calls it, 
the “impudent” stone's alacrity in sinking.” 


_ At Glasgow, the Doctor bad his eyes 
about him quite as much as at Edin- 
burgh ; but although we well know 
there is nothing which could be more 
agreeable to our good friends of that 
city, than to hear at full leogth bis opin- 
ion of them and all their out-goings and 
in-comings, the comparative small im- 
portance of these topics in the eyes of 
the rest of the world induces us to ex- 
tracta very few passages, and these 
perhaps not the most intensely charac- 
teristic or amusing. The following 
sketch, however, will be allowed, by all 
who have ever gone the western circuit, 
or had occasion in any other way to 
visit the capital of St. Mungo, to be a 
picture from the life, and to the life. 


“* Mr. ------ asked me to dine with him next 
day, and appointed me to meet him at the 
coffee-room or exchange, exactly at a quar- 
ter before 5 o’clock, from which place he 
said he would himself conduct me to hia resi- 

ence. My rendezvous isa very large, ill- 
shaped, low-roofed room, surrounded on all 
sides with green cane chairs, small tables, 
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and newspapers, and opening by sas fold- 
ing-doors, upon a paved piazza of some ex- 
tent. This prazza is m fact the Exchange, 
but the business is done in the adjowing 
room, where all the merchants are to be seen 
at certain bours of the day, paciog up and 
down with more or less importance in their 
strut, according to the situatioo of their af- 
fairs, or the nature of the bargains of the 
day. Ihave se!dom seen amore amusing 
mcaley Altho’ ibad travelled only forty 
miles from Edinburgh,t could with difficulty 
rsuade myself that I was still in the same 
ingdom. Such fel sucli cursing f such 
peals of discord! such laughter! such gro- 
tesque attitudes ! such arrogance { such vul- 
gar disregard of all courtesy toa stranger ! 
ere was to be seen the counting-house 
blood, dressed in box-coat, belcher handker- 
chief, and top boots, or leather gaiters---dis- 
coursing ((Edepol!) about brown sugar and 
enseng! Here was tobe secu the counting - 
ouse dandy, with whalebone ectays, suff 
neckcloth, Surtout, Cossacks, aspur on his 
heel,a gold-headed cune on his wrist, anda 
Kent on his head—minocing primty to his 
brother dandy some question about Pullicat 
Handkerchiefs. Here was to be seen the 
counting-house bear, with a grin,aod a voice 
like a glass-blower. Here, above all, was to 
be seen the Glasgow literateur, striding in his 
corner, with a pale face and ao air of exqui- 
site abstraction, meditating, no doubt, come 
high paragraph for the chrooicte, or per- 
chance, some pamphlet against Dr.Chalmers. 
Here, ina word, were to be scen abundant 
varieties of folly and presamptioy---abnn- 
dant airs of plebeianism-—-1 was now in the 
coffee-room of Glasgow. 

*“ My friend soon joined me, and observe 
ing, from the appearance of my countenance, 
that I was ee the scene with 
some disgust, ‘ My good fellow,’ said he, * you 
are just ike every other well-educated stran- 

er that comes into this town, you cannot en- 

ure the first sight of us mercantile whelps. 
Do not, however,be alarmed, I will not intro- 
duce you to any of these cattle at dinner. 
No, sir, you must know that there area few 
men of refinement aod polite information in 
this city. I have warned two or three of 
these rare aves, and, depend upon it, you 
shall have avery snug day’s work. So say- 
ing, he took my arm, and observing that five 
was just on the chap, hurried me through sev- 
eral streets and lanes till we arrived in the 
<------ where his house is situated. His wife 
was, I perceived, quite the fine Jady, and 
withal, a little of the blue stocking.”’---~---- 

“The dinner was excellent, altho’ calco- 
Jated apparently for forty people rather than 
for sixteen, which last number sat down. 
Capital salmon, and trout almost as rich as 
salmon from one of the lochs---prime mutton 
from Argyleshire, very small and sweet, and 
indeed ten times better than half the vevison 
we see in London---veal not superior-—beef 
of the very first order—-some exellent fowls 
in carry-—every thing washed down by dcli- 
cious old West India Madeira, which went 
like elixir vite into the recesses of my stom- 
ach, somewhat roffled in consequence of my 
riotous living at Edinburgh. A single bottle 
of hock and another of white hermitage went 
round, but I saw plainly that the greater part 
of the company toek them for perry or ci- 
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der. After dinner, we had two or three bot- 
tles of port, whicb the landlord recommend- 
ed as being real stuff. Abundance of the 
same Madeira, but, to my sorrow, no claret 
—the only wine Lever care for more thao 
half-a-dozen glasses of. While the ladies 
remained in the room there was such a noise 
and racket of coarse mirth, ill restrained by 
a few airs of sickly sentiment on the part of 
the hostess, that L really could neither attend 
to the wine or the dessert ; but aftera little 
time, a very broad hint from a fat Falstaff, 
near the foot of the table, apparently quite a 
tivileged character, thank eased ! set the 
ies out of the room. The moment after 
which blessed consummation, the butler and 
footman entered asif by instinct, the one with 
a a9 panch bow), and the other with,” &c. 
** A considerable altercation occarred on 
the eutrance of the buwl, the variou. mem- 
bers of the company vy entreating cach 
other to officiate, exactly like the * Elders’’ 
in Burna’s poem of the Holy Fair“ bothering 
from side to side” about the saying of grace. 
A middle aged gentleman was at length pre- 
vailed wpon to draw * the china” before 
him,and the knowing manner in which he 
forthwith began to arrange all his materials 
impressed me at once with the idea that he 
was completely master of the noble science 
of making a bowl. The bow! itself was 
really a beautifal old piece of Porcelain. It 
was what is called a double bowl, that is, the 
coloured surface was cased 1m another of 
pure white net-work, through which the red 
and blue flowers and trees shone out most 
beautifully. The sugar heing melted with a 
little cold water, the artist squeezed about a 
dozen lemons throngh a wooden strainer, and 
then poured in water enough almost to fill 
the bowl. [In this state the liquor goes by 
the name of Sherbet, and a few of the con- 
novwseurs in his immediate neighbourhood 
were requested to give their opinion of it--- 
forin the mixing of the Sherbet lies, accord- 
ing to the Glasgow creed, at least one half of 
the whole battle. This being approved by 
anaudible smack from the lips of the umpires, 
the rum was added to the beverage, I sup- 
pose, in something about the proportion of 
one to seven. Lastof all, the maker cut a few 
Jimes,and renning each section rapidly round 
the rim of his how), squeezed in enough of 
this more delicate acid to flavour the whole 
composition, En this carsists the trae ftour- 
de-maitre of the punch-ma .cr. Upon tasting 
it. I could not refuse the tribute of my warm- 
est admiration to our accomplished artist-- 
so covl, s0 balmy, so refreshing a compound 
of sweets and sours never before descended 
into my stomach. Had Mahomet,” &c. 
“The punch being fairly made, the real 
business of the evening commenced, and, giv- 
tne its due weight tu the balsamic influence 
ofthe fluid, I must say the behaviour of the 
company was soch as to remove almost en- 
tirely the prejudices I had conceived in con- 
sequence of their first appearance and exter- 
nal manners. In the course of talk 1 found 
that the eoarseness which had most offended 
me was nothing huta kind of waggish dis- 
guise, assumed as fhe covering of minds keen- 
Jy alive to the ridiculous, and therefore stu- 
ious to avoid all appearance of finery---an 
asticle which they are aware always seems 
absurd when exhibited by persons of their 


profession. Inshort,1 was among a set of gen 
vinely shrewd, clever, sa castic fellows, all of 
them completely up to trap—-all of them good 
natored and frieudly in their dispositions, and 
all of them incline! to tak~ their fall share 
in the lauga agaiust then own peculiarities. 
Some subjects, besides, of political tutent, 
were introduced and discaxed in a toue of 

reat good sense and noderation. As for wit, 
mustsay there was no wantof it, in ie 
cilar from the * pricieed character’ I have 
already noticed. Tnere was a breadth 
and guaintness of bumour about this gentle- 
man which gave me infinite d-tignt ; and, on 
the whole, I was really mach dis»osed,at the 
end of the evening (fer we never looke/ near 
the drawing-room) to congratulate myself as 
having made a goud exchange for the self- 
safficient young Whig coxcomhs of Edin- 
burgh. Tne Glasgow people woald,in gene- 
raj, do weil to assume as their motto, ‘ Fronti 
nulli files ;° and yet there are not a few of 
them whose faces J shoald be very sorry to see 
any thing different from what they are.” &c. 

* * 


“The university of Glasgow consists, like 
that of Edinburgh, of one college, and con- 
tains, 1 am ioformed, almost as many ste- 
dents; but, in regard to the higher branches 
of education, it certainly bears, aud deserves 
to bear, an inferior character. This is singa- 
lar, and must not be allowed to pass withoat 
remark. The college of Glasgow is a far 
older, more venerable, and infinitely richer 
institution than that of Edinburgh ¢ it is sitn- 
ated in arich town,and a most p»palous part 
of the country. It would, at first sight, seem 
to possess every advantage, but on inquiry I 
found that it makes very little use of those it 
does possess. Twas much pleased with the 
first appearance of the college. Itis a plaia 
but respectable ald building, not unlike some 
of our third rates at Cambridge and Oxford. 
The students are, in general, a miserable 
looking eet of creatores, rough, ill-clad lads, 
with tattered red cloaks (like those of the 
Demcs des Halles ), having, in short, any air 
rather than that of stadious ease and ele 
gance. There are many clever fellowsamong 
them however, and indeed, during the first 
years of their attendance, i am ivformed 
they enjoy the best opportunities of cultiva- 
ting their faca'ties--particularly under Pro- 
fessor John Young, who was an intimate 
friend of Porson and Burney, and probably 


would rank high, even among the schotars of 


England, were he removed thither,—alseDr. 
Jardine, the professor of logic, who possesses, 
as Iam told, a fact in directing the energies 
of young minds entirely peculiar to himself. 
T have heard some other individual names 
among these professors mentioned with res- 
pect, but, asa body, I mast say they were 
universally talked of, in my hearing,in terms 
of very little worship. Whether it be the air 
of the place, or the influence of example, this 
corporation has assumed, in all its ideas and 
conduct, the appearance of a petty mercan- 
tile house. The interests of science are very 
far, according to the report I heard, from be- 
ing alone, or even uppermost, in the minds 
of Taylor and Co. (for so the Glasgow wags 
have christered the pune and professors). 
‘For example, the ground bequeathed as a 
gar-‘en tu tie university, has been lately ap- 
propriated to the personal use of the ‘profes- 
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sors, where, instead of men and bo 

enjoying innoceut recreation or healthful ex- 
ercise, no inhabitants are now to be seen, but 
ewes and wethers fattening tor the tables of 
the<e epicurean philosophers. Nay, such is 
the spirit of encroacliment that they have ac- 
tually sold a considerable part of the soil, so 
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that al around what used to be a kind of in- 
tellectual insula in the midst of this mercan- 
tile city, there are now epringing up huge 
cotton-mills, soap-works, singeangshouses: 
&c.~--so much for auri sacra fames !---1 mev- 
tion these things as 1 heard them.”’ 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, 1819. 


BEMARKABLE CONFESSION OP 4 CONDEWNED 
MALEFACTOR, AS DETAILED IY A LETTER 
WROM A CLERGYMAN IN ***** vo ams 
FRIEND AT *###O8#, 


(From the German.) 


Y OU are indeed nght, my dearest 
friead, in your assertion, that tbe 
WOSt pleasing, yet, alas! too often, the 
most afflicting duties of a christian mio- 
ister, are those of preparing the unhappy 
wretch, whom the avenging arm of 
justice has doomed to expiate his crimes 
by death, for his passage into another 
world. Should all our exertions prove 
fruitless—should the maletactor turn a 
deaf ear to our urgent remonstrances, 
and rush upon his tate with cold and 
hardened insensibility, what shuddering 
sensations of horror does the scene 
awaken in our bosoms. Even when he 
listens to our exhortations with penitent 
grief,and appears to feel contrite devo- 
tion, what anxious compas<ion—yet 
what tormenting uncertainty must we 
feel, whether these emotions are caused 
by sincere conviction of his guilt, and 
repentance for his crimes, or by the 
_dread of death alone, But, on the 
other hand, how sweet is that delightful 
conscrousness of having been the means 
of saving a fellow creature from ever- 
lasting perdition—what a divine fore- 
taste do we then enjoy of that moment, 
When, at our own anxious entrance 
trembling into eternity, the now blessed 
soul, springing to our embrace, shall 
conduct us to the throne of nim who is 
and was and is to be. 
You will perhaps, ask, for what reason 
I now enforce these reflections? Oh! my 
best friend,never before did they present 
themselves in such gloomy colours to my 
imagination as at this moment—at this 
awful moment—when I have but just 


quitted the scaffold, sprinkled with the 
bivod of a youth, whose unhappy fate has 
awakened my tenderest and most beart- 
felt sympathy :—one, who deserved to 
have lived among the number of those 
few, yet noble souls, whose virtues, 
though unknown to the world, elevate 
them beyond its feelings and passions ; 
with whose singular destiny Iam ac- 
quainted, even to his most secret faults, 
and whom I have seen submit to his 
doom with a heroism which deprived 
me of all the firmness I had, with so 
much difficulty, summoned for bis sup- 
port, should he bave failed in that 
terrible hour. 

Yes, my friend,even that unfortunate 
being whom you will find described in 
the public prints as a monster of trebled 
iniquity ; as one guilty of incest, an in- 
ceodiary, and a murderer—who had 
actually committed these three horrible 
crimes, for either of which justice had 
consigned him to a merited death, before 
he reached his 23d year ; even he whom 
the many openly abhorred—whoin per- 
haps some, though but few, more hu- 
mane and enlightened minds may have 
secretly pitied; even he possessed a noble 
heart, tender feelings,and sentiments of 
which you or I might boast—An asser- 
tion this, which may offend you, but 
which my melancholy relation will fully 
justify. 

About eight days have now elapsed, 
since I received from the magistrates of 
the neighbouring town, in consequence 
of the sudden indisposition of the cler- 
gyman there, the commission to prepare 
for death a condemned malefactor,whose 
crimes I knew by report, and which had 
been represented as of the most heinous 
character. I will not deny that IJ 
entered upon this duty most unwillingly. 
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—‘‘ Only two-and-twenty years of age, 
and already such a hardened threefold 
sinner! What contrition can be hoped 
for from a mind so early, yet 30 deeply 
suak ia vice—how depraved must his 
soul have been from childhood—and 
what true repentance can be wrought in 
such a man within the short space of 
eight days?” Such were my thoughts 
as I entered the prison. 

But his first appearance softened my 
sterner mood, and inclined my heart in 
his favour. Through the disguise of 
neglected, black and matted locks— 
through a complexion rendered sallow 
by grief and confioement—through 
dirtand squalid wretchedness, I could 
discero the lineaments of a mild, yet 
inanly countenance. Resignation and 
sorrow spoke from his tearful eyes, and 
the expression of his look was open, 
confiding, and friendly. With one glance 
my previous aversion was vanquished, 
and my address was inore earnest than 
usual, even on such occasions. 

“TI doubt not, (said T) but that you 
guess the purport of my visit, and as 
confidently do I trust that it will not be 
unpleasing, after so tedious a confine- 
ment, and so long an association with 
jailors and their prisoners, once more to 
fecl yourself in the presence of one, 
whose heart compassionates and feels 
for you, and whose only wish itis to be 
the humble instrument of sweetening to 
you the last dregs of life, and softening 
the terrors of approaching death; and 
to whom tn confidence you tnay unre- 
servedly relieve yourself of the weight 
of guilt that must weigh heavy on your 
conscience,” 

‘IT would pledge you my right hand, 
as a sign of my grateful welcome, (an- 
swered he) were I not prevented by 
these chains. The society of my perse- 
eutors and of my jailors has, indeed, too 
long been endured my me. Willingly 
dof leave a world in which I never 
more can experience happiness, and to 
which I owe that debt of life, Lam now 
about to offer, as the just punishinent of 
ny misdeeds, and to serve as a warning 
to others. ‘You think me, no doubt, 
(added he, with a mournful smile,which 
yierced my very heart, as it waned 
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beneath the overmastering expression of 
mental agony,) you think me, worthy 
Sir, no doubt, one of the vilest of crim- 
inals 2’ 

I shrugecd up my shoulders. “I 
would fain think otherwise of you; but 
can I?” 

‘No, no, I confess it myself. My 
soul is burthened with many crimes, and 
yet the Omniscient is my witoess, that 
the first cause of them wasa passion, 
in its origin not only blameless, but even 
exalted. The world may believe me 
what it will; I can endure its detesta- 
tion with patience, for the unbiassed 
voice of my own conscience accuses me 
only of being one of the most unfortu- 
nate of men. But, that my comforter 
in these last trying hours, that he who 
has, at his first entrance into my dun- 
geon, 80 compassionately announced 
himself as my friend, may learn to know 
me better ;—this do I more anxiously 
desire than to be justified in the opinion 
of all the world besides: and the kind- 
ness, the commiseration towards me, vis- 
ible on your countenance, assures me of 
your willing attention to my sad recital.’ 

You may easily imagine, my dear 
friend, how much my astonishment 
and interest were augmented by such 
an address; and .that even a feeling 
of curiosity influenced my entreaties 
to him to confide his storyto me; which 
he immediately commenced in nearly 
the-following words:— 

« My father was a respectable trades- 
man in this town, and I, his only son, 
was educated with all possible care, 
under his immediate inspection, to suc- 
ceed him in his business. I*rom my 
earliest ycars, my disposition was silent 
and reserved, and the perusal of instruc- 
tive and entertaining books, the dearest,’ 
and almost sole employment of my 
leisure hours. IT avoided, from choice, 
the noisy pleasures of the world ; and. 
ny parents cherished me, on account of 
this exclusive attachinent for my home, 
with redoubled affection, In my 
seventeenth year I lost my mother. My 
father continued single for a considera- 
ble time longer, in content and happt- 
ness; he was actually approaching his 
sixtieth birthday, when he had the 
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weakness to fall in love (if, indeed, the 
passion could be so termed) with the 
youthful daughter of one of our neigh- 
bours, whose only riches consisted in 
her extraordinary beauty and unsullied 
reputation. He formally demanded 
her band of her parents: and the latter, 
who looked upoo him as a thriving, 
wealthy tradesman, compelled their 
child, partly by threats, and partly by 
persuasion, to pledge her faith to him, 
rather with her lips than with her beart. 
The wedding day was already fixed, 
when my father fell dangerously ill: 
he, however, soon partially recovered, 
and although his physician, and some 
still remaining weakness counselled 
delay, he paid but little attention to 
either, summoned up all his strength, 
and celebrated his marriage as well and 
as zaily as bis situation permitted. But 
on that very day, whilst seated amid 
his friends, enjoying the delights of the 
festive board, he suddenly became so 
faint and ill, that he was obliged to be 
carried from table to bis bed,from which 
he never again arose. He lingered in 
this state a whole year. And it is 
certain, incontestibly certain, that this 
ill-starred marrage never was consum- 
mated. 

‘Meanwhile the maiden whom he 
had espoused, assumed the name of his 
wife, and in reward for the resignation 
and cheerfulness with which she sup- 
ported the totls, aod fulfilled the duties 
ofae affectionate and careful nurse, be 
bequeathed to her by will his whole pro- 
perty; and left me, his only son— 
against whom he had never had cause to 
utter a shegle complaint—witb the ex- 
ception of my scanty legal portion, 
peonyless! How much reason soever [ 
might pow appear to have, to hate, or 
at least, to shuo a person who had de- 
prived me, almost in an unlawful man- 
ner, of a considerable fortune—the con- 
trary feeling prevailed over my resent- 
ment, She was, as I have already ob- 
served, young, beautiful, of an irre- 
proachable character ; mild and obliging 
towards every body, and from the first 
moment of our acquaintance, peculiarly 
engaging in her behaviour tome. Little 
then aware of the reason, I yet sought 
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her company atevery leisure bour— 
delighted in her conversation—often 
asked ber opinion on the concerns of 
the house, and soon observed with 
secret pleasure, that she was on her part 
anxious to obtain mine, even on trifies, 
and followed my advice with the most 
scrupulous attention. Thus passed on 
some montbs, and I thought not on the 
danger of our growing attachment: but 
when she daily became dearer to me, 
when no place without ber any longer 
had charms for me, and sleeping or 
waking, her idea was capstantly present 
to my thoughts; then, too late, I ob- 
served the flame that glowed within my 
breast.. Terrified at the precipice on 
which I stood, and resolved as much as 
possible to avoid one who never could 
be mine, I should immediately have 
quitted my father’s house, had I not 
been witbheld by the dread of the com- 
ments my fellow citizens would make 
upon my conduct—by whom it might 
have been deemed the effect of ange: 
against my parent for so unkindly disin- 
heriting me—by the present situation 
of affairs in our business, to the pros- 
perity of which my presence was abso- 
lutely indispensible—and lastly, by the 
evidently approaching dissolution of iny 
still beloved father. 

‘ However, I maintained, during some 
time, my resolution of shunning ber 
society ; but no sooner was she aware 
of this, than, on the first opportunity, 
following me to a sequestered part of 
the house, she implored me, with tears 
in her eyes, to tell her the reason of 
such an alteration in my conduct, for 
which she had never intentionally given 
me any cause. I stammercd outsome- 
thing in the form of an excuse ; but all 
that I could say, was by ber gently, 
yet clearly refuted: and at last, as my 
agitation increased, and some words es- 
cuped me, which but too well explained 
my real feelings, she could no longer 
restrain the impulse of her affection, 
but throwing herself into my arms, 
avowed her attachment to me. This 
event put an end to all constraint on my 
part, and no longer endeavouring to dis- 
guise my love, I still forced myself to 
try to impress on her mind the impoe- 
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sibility of her ever beiag mine, and the 
absolute necessity of an eternal separa- 
tion from her; and after an heart- 
rending effort, burst from her in an 
agony of despair. But she clung to my 
arm, asserted that she was but the legal, 
nominal, wife of my father; set before 
me the certainty of the speedy removal 
of that obstacle, and insinuated the de- 
lightful hope, that a mere name would 
not be the insuperable barrier to the ac- 
complishment of our mutual wishes. 

‘ Her urgent entreaties, and the con- 
fidence with which she adverted to the 
latter alluring argument, fioally over- 
powered my weak opposition. But by 
that holy name, before whose judgment 
seat [ am about so soou to appear, I 
swear to you, reverend Sir, that nothing 
passed between us, with which my 
conscience at that awful hour can _re- 
proach me. A tender embrace, and 
reciprocal assurances of attachment and 
constancy, were all that I wished for and 
attempted to obtain, or she permitted. 

At length my father expired; and 
some weeks afterwards, she renewed 
her entreaties and persuasions for me 
to procure legal advice for our guidaace. 
I dared not undeceive myself; but in 
proportion as my ardent love for her 
augmented, my once confident hope of 
ever possessing her had declined. At 
length, trembling for her sake, and des- 
perately desirous of putting an end to 
the distracting uncertainty in which I 
existed, I hastened to the nearest advo- 
cate, and unreservedly confided to him 
every circumstance of our situation. He 
inspired me with bopes; iostantly dis- 


patching a petition in my name to the. 


High Ecclesiastical Court, for a dispen- 
sation; but, either from ignorance or 
carelessness, for I would not willingly 
impute worse motives to my country- 
man, he touched so lightly on the imn- 
portant point of the unconsummated, yet 
legally concluded, marriage, that a 
double motive and a dark artful design, 
were with too great seeming justice after- 
wards imputed to us on that account. 
‘Imagine to yourself our transports 
of joy, when, at the end of three weeks, 
we received the most ample permission 
to marry; and from a state of torment- 
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ing anxiety, were at once elevated to the 
calm confidence of blissin our approach- 
ing union. Can you doubt the purity 
of our attachment, when I affirm to 
you, by the Omoipresent Deity, that 
Dotwithstanding this permission, note 
withstanding she was my very shadow, 
and watched every look of mine toobey 
it; though I loved her with indescriba- 
ble ardour, and thought of nothing, 
sought for nothing, but how I might 
best promote ber happiness, and certain- 
ly might, with a word, have induced a 
woman who loved me far better than 
herself, to dare every thing for my sake, 
Irepeat, that more than four weeks 
went by without aoy thing more baving 
passed between us, than we might, 
without hesitation, or the fear of biame, 
have confessed to the severest iuquiair 
tor of our conduct. . 
‘ We now no longer kept our love or 
our intentions a secret from the world ; 
but made open preparations for our ap- 
proaching wedding, and by the singu- 
larity of the event, excited the curiosity 
and attention of our neighbours, al- 
ready envious of our felicity. The ma- 
gistracy interfered; commanded us to 
postpone our marriage, and made a re- 
port of the whole affair to the Eccle- 
siastical Court. God alone knows the 
reason which induced them to resolve 
upon a new proceeding, which aguulled 
their former decision: but sure I am, 
that the distraction of the unfortunate 
traveller, who feels himself reeling 
down the edge of an _ unfathomable 
precipice, can not be compared to mine, 
when I was summoaed to appear before 
them, and heard the overwhelming sen- 
tence which prohibited our unioa. And 
then her tears, ber gnef, her misery— 
to describe our feelings, would be far 
beyond my powers; I cannot, will not 
do it—it would only give unnecessary 
pain to your friendly beart, end shake 
that resolution, which will, ere long, 
be so necessary for my own support.’ 
Here the unhappy man paused for 
some minutes:—tears no longer to be 
restrained, burst from his eyes; and 
mine, I acknowledge, flowed treely : he 
perceived them, gratefully pressed my 
oftered hand, and continued his gad tale. 
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‘The deceee of the church omdared 
(2s to remeove.to saparatedabitations, byt 
-neithar forbade my seeing nor conver 
ang with my atep-mather, as gahe was 
Dow desominated, as often.as: pleased. 
All hope ibad not yet. vanished, of ones 
anere changing our destiny by a. naw 
wepresentation ; aad a3 my persuasions 
aod arguments alone witbheld the 
wretched § girl from adapting the most 
desperate measures; and my own 
Misery found its only reliof in ber so- 
ciety,.now become indispeasable to my 
happiness, I was by her side from mara- 
log lk mght, yat still guiltless as evar. 

‘ Alas! a neighbour, who was often 
mith us, .and who manifested real .com- 
passion for our suffesings, had the im- 
peudence one day.to say before us, that 
were he in my place, he would nat 
éctople to pursue another course: that 
ahe object of the Court was merely to 
extort mooey from us, and that, in his 
opinion, a diving proof of our love, 
‘would .procure a permission fer our 
marriage, <ooner than all the advocates 
in Germany. 

“Of what use would it now:be.to me, 
wortby Sir, to boast:of,a forbearance 
which can -no longer gain me aay ad- 
vantage, -or avert my fate; but.my awa 


‘heart ‘tells me, that.even this alluriag. 


sophistry would have failed to wark its 
affect, had it not made a deeper .im- 
-pession on her mind than on mine. 
Her persuasions, arguments, and en- 
treaties, Once. more conquered my reso- 
‘lution; and, fondiy cherishiag the 
pleasiag anticipation of future happiness 
‘which ber ardent imagination sug- 
gested, in a fatal moment, we followed 
is rash counsel. 
_ * Whilst inwardly convinced of the 
gneceace and: rectitude of our inten- 
ftioas, we indulged ourselves in a dream 
too dliseful to be darable, she felt that 
she was soon likely to become a mother. 
With a tender embrace, her eyes raised 
‘0 gratitude towards heaven, she com- 
‘Muricated this intelligence to me ; at- 
tempted not to conceal her situation 
from her friends ; on the contrary, pro- 
claimed every where, that 1 was the 
father—that she never would acknow- 
ledge any other for her husband but me, 
ATHENEUM VOL, 5. 
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and that aleady, in the sight of God, 
She considered me as such, trusting that 
ithe event qwould facilitate the dearest 
wish of ber heart—our so long protract- 
ed union. In short, by the intentional 
publicity we gave to the affair, it quickly 
came the knowledge of the magis- 
racy, who once more resolved to inter- 
jfere, and summoned us to appear before 
them. Neitber of us besitated to con- 
fess the whole; and the natural, though 
by us unforeseen consequence of our 
avowal, was a fresh investigation, im- 
mediate separation, and imprisonment, 
which however, was, for her, mitigated 
to confineqent to her own house. Even 
yet I believe, and my friend, the advo- 
cate before mentioned, confirmed me ia 
my opinion, that the whole might at 
dat have been bappily brought to a con- 
clusion, iad not an unexpected event 
coofounded all who were favourable to 
our cause, and plunged us in disgrace 
and misery. 

‘To be brief: she, to whom confine- 
-meot and separation from me, were in- 
gupportable, attempted to escape——was 
Metected, brought back, and, aotwith- 
standing her coadition, treated with 
-‘phuman severity. At this news, my 
farmer patient endurance was changed 
,into despair and madness. Fight and 
-ber deliverance, were, from that mo- 
ment, the sple and anxious objects of my 
thoughts; and, jo the state of mind in 
swhich.I then waa, Iconsidered but bow 
to accomplish the first, without having 
imagined the means by which I could 
_ effect the second. | 

‘I contrived to make my escape un- 
observed, that very night; and I was 
already beyond tbe walls of my prisoo, 
ere | reflected how I could succeed in 
rescuing ber, and carrying ber off with 
me. Whither we should flee, or how 
we should live, seemed at that moment, 


.trifes,which necessity would easily and 
quickly teach us, 


How to get to her 
was my only difficulty. Were I once 
taken, nothing could be more certain, 
than that I should be closer confiaed 
than before, and deprived of every 
future chance of escape. What was to 
be done for our preservation must be 
quickly done, as I could not assure my- 
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self that my absence would remain un- 
discovered another hour. Whilst a 
thousand plans, no sooner formed, than 
rejected, rushed across my mind, the 
idea presented itself, of setting fire to 
the house, or rather wooden hovel, in 
which she was confined; and, amidst 
the alarm and confusion this would oc- 
casion, to force my way to her, bear 
her through the flames, support her io 
our flight, whilst my strength sufficed, 
and to trust to circumstances for the rest. 
This project was no sooner conceived 
than executed: a neighbouring lamp 
afforded me fire, and the dry wooden 
work of the house soon burst into a 
flame. I was, uarecognized, among 
the first to give the alarm, rushed safely 
through the flames, and bore her, half 
dead with terror and surprise, beyond 
the city gates. But, alas, how seldom 
does our strength second our will! 
The exertions [ hadealready made—the 
weight of my beloved burthen—the 
length of the way, and my own hodily 
weakness from long confinement, over- 
came me about a mile from the gates of 
the town, and I sank senseless upon 
the ground; exhausted by fatigue and 
loss of blood from a wound J had re- 
ceived in my neck during the fire. My 
uohappy: partner attempted to support 
me; but in vain; her weakness requir- 


ed assistance for herself.—Besides, we - 


were already missed, our pursuers 
arrived, secured us, and once more 
dragged us back to our prisons. 

‘I was now, as [ had foreseen, and 
dreaded, more closely confined than be- 
fore, and my death unavoidable; but 
even this reflection strengthened my 
desperate resolution, once more, to dare 
all hazards—to succeed or perish. My 
jailor belonged to that class of rough 
hardened wretches, in whose breasts 
every feeling of humanity seems totally 
extinct. One day [ surprised him asleep. 
Despair gave me strength; I found 
means to get rid of my chains, stole the 
key out of his pocket, and was already 
half out of the deor, when he awoke, 
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and sprang furiously afterme. I was 
the younger, and, in thescuffle which 


‘ensued, proved likewise the stronger. 


J grappled with him, and seizing him by 
the throat, fastened him with so-firm a 
grasp to the wall, as to render it impos- 
sible for him to cry out for assistance. I 
then demanded of him to swear not to 
betray my escape, but instead of reply- 
ing, the wretch, unperceived by me, 
drew a knife-from his pocket, with which 
he attempted to stab me in the back. I, 
however,. wrested it from him ; and as 
I clearly perceived, that if he lived all 
chance of saving my own hfe wes lost, I 
buried it twice in his throat, left bim 
dying on the ground, and fled. Again I 
reached her I adored in safety ; for she 
was, I well knew, on account of her dan- 
gerous state, allowed to be at liberty on 
bail—and once more we resolved to fly 
together. But the retributive arm of 
the avenger of blood was close behind 
me—we were pursued, retaken, and 
now within a few days, an ignominious 
and inevitable death awaits me. Oh 
how welcome to me is its approach !— 
Ic it possible, think you, I can regret to 
leave a-world, which has branded my 
name with infamy, and heaped upon 
my soul an accumulated mase of the 
deepest and most irremediable mis- 
ery ?” 

Here the unfortunate man concluded 
his history, and heroically has he kept 


his promise of patiently, yet firmly, sub- 


mitting to his fate. Oh! I could tell 
you much of bis courege in the last aw- 
ful hour—of his heart-rending interview 
with his miserable wife—of his A sci 
ance, piety, and holy confidence of par- 
don, but you must forgive me if I break 
off this long letter abruptly. This poor 
youth has become so dear to me, that I 
canpot think of bim without tears: aod 
if yours have not already fallen over bis 
melancholy history, the blame must lie 
upon the unskilfulness of my desctip- 
tion, which may have weakened the in- 
terest and compassion his unhappy fate 
would otherwise have excited. 
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From the Literary Gazette, 
THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


No. XIX. 
EXPOSURE TO SERVANTS. 

“Say not unto the crow, “Why numberest thou 
seven times the age of thy lord?” orto the fawn, 
“ Why are thine eyes to see my offspring to a hun- 
dred generations?” Are these to be compared to 
thee in the abuse of life ? are they riotous? are they 
exnel ? are they ungrateful? Learn from them rath- 
er, that innocence of life, and simplicity of manners, 
are the paths to a good old age. 

What part of life is it that we would wish to remain 
with us? Is it youth ?—Can we be in Jove with oat- 
rage, licemtiousness, and temerity ? 

. Economy ef Human Life. 
TTTHERE is an old French saying 
which informs us, that no man is 
a hero in the eyes of his Valet de Cham- 
bre. I happen to have been long enough 
in the world to have known France du- 
ring the ancient regime, before the revo- 
lution, and I can bear testimony to the 
truth of this maxim in that country. 
The princes of the blood and the 
haute noblesse, at that time, put a great 
deal of confidence in their servants. 

They treated them with a goodness and 

famijiarity which is not known ia colder 

and more prudent England, where a 

sense of propriety is the effect of reason- 
ing combined with a sense of our inter- 
est. The other orders of nobility and 
gentry, the votaries of huut ton and 
fashion, naturally imitated the higher 
ranks, Every one had a confidential 
valet. Some had more. Many employ- 
ed a very humble secretary, sprung from 
the lower orders,to write their letters— 
even-their billet duur, assignations, pro- 
posals, etcetera ; and, soit dit en passant, 
come of the half-educated giddy young 
nobility wrote such bad French, and 
worse orthography, that a proxy writer 
was necessary for the sake of putting his 
master decently upon paper. 

By this meane, however, their debts, 
their intrigues, their weaknesses and 
follies, were quite laid open to their do- 
Mestics, who, sooner or later, betrayed 
them. A certain prince of royal blood 
knows what he confided to Blondin ; 
and many nobles were still worse treat- 

Some were literally sold ; and 
Were the victims of their own credulity 
Ww this respect. 


So tenderly and unreservedly did 
some noblemen treat their dependants, 
many of whom were born upon their 
estates, that they often dutoy’d the lead- 
ing tavourite,who was generally to them, 
in love affairs, what Mercury was to 
Jupiter. This man was tu and toi (thou 
and thee)—a mark of favour and affec- 
tion which passed between parents and 
their children, patrons ad protegeés 
when much beloved, and also between 
man and wife, in the Provinces! But 
at court, husband and wife did not make 
so free: "I'was Madame la Duchesse, 
Monsieur le Duc, and so forth. 

Notwithstanding, however, our sense 
of propriety and subordination in Eng- 
land, yet a prodigal or a rake must make 
a confidant of one or more of his ser- 
vants. There are his faults to conceal, 
his vices to bide, his debts and intrigues 
to keep from a parent’s or from a wife’s 
ear; not forgetting denials to unfortu- 
nate visitors, the necessary lies of the 
hall and anti-chamber, and the driving 
of duns from the door. From these cir- 
cumstances, unfortunately, our nobility 
get into disrepute ; and their secrets are 
blown all over the town, by the discon- 
tented or faithless mercenary who was 
the depositary of their inmost thoughts 
the eye witness of all their groveling 
and criminal passions. 

What led me particularly to this sub- 
ject was, a scape-grace Nephew of mine 
having dropped a letter intended for his 
“own man” (as he is commonly called). 
He had forgotten to seal it; being 
frightened by the voice of a dun, which 
induced him to slip out of my garden 
gate in the country, and to order his 
horses round ; after which he cantered 
off for a snug retreat of his own. The 
letter was verbatim as follows, and ad- 
dressed to his servant, at his town 
house :— 

“* Joun THompson, 

‘** T write this to inform you, that I have 
left my ancle’s house. The damned jeweller 
called there ; and it is too hot to hold ine 
any longer. [had given the porter a crown, 
with orders to say, if any one called, that I 


had gone to Ramsgate ; bat the fellow isa 
buogling rascal, and not used to towa work. 
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Should **** call in town, swear to him that 
J have taken a trip to France for a few 
months. You mast tell Bishep to take the 
bay horse, got by Goldfinch, from the straw- 
yard ; and he is to make him up and sell 
him, I am convioced that L have over- 
worked him; and that his wind is touched. 
If this be observed by the buyer, Bishop* 
reust swear that it is nothing but a trifli 
h. You'll be glad to hear, that I got ri 
of the filly, and of the brown balance horse. 
The filly is as vicious as hell; and would 
have breken some of our necks. I sold her 
toa Portngnese.. _ The horse looked yncom- 
nienly weil. His coat was like a looking- 
glass So ontch for cure and antimony! He 
etched a huodred aad fifty ; and an’t worth 
adema. Tell this to Bishop: he'll hardly 
believe it.—-ff Mary Williams comes plaguia 
me for money, give her Sve potnds 3 bat te 
her that it is useless to be thus troublesome. 
Swear that Iam abroad; and that it id io 
vain to call any more, as you must give ter 
to understand that I will do ne more for her. 
am quite tired of the girl; and I wish 
somebody else would take a fancy to her. 
Apropos, you aust pay that wmnan fer linen. 
Her accuunt is exorbitant ; bat never miad : 
there is a very pretty ie who works at the 
shop, to whom you will deliver the enclosed. 
-mcaa to provede for her,” (just as he did 
for Mary Williams ;) “ and if she receive 
my letter well, confide to her where Tf am, 
and furnish her with the means of coming to 
me. Speak ey highly of me,and I will 
reward you haadsomely for it. I am quite 
short of clothes; having only twelve pair of 
trowser and twenty waistcoats, one biack, 
one bluc, and one mixture coat, besides the 
two tunics. I look borridly tn the olive 
brown tunic. It makes ate as sallow and 
Dilious-lopking as tbe devil. Lonly tried it 
on. I wish that Allen would take at back ; 
let it lie for a day or two on his cvunter ; 
and to the first Johny Raw of a fellow whe 
wants atunicina great hurry, Allea cao 
swear that this one ts just made for my lord 
30 and so; and if it fit the spoony, he can take 
Hi bis hands: otherwise: 1 must keep it, 
ut as for paying for it, tbat is quite another 
matter. The dealer who sold me that balance 
horee isa damned scoandrel. He thought to 
dome; but I’m more of a dealer than him! 
The Greenhorn, who bought him of me, is just 
emerged from Westaiinster, and I make clear 


sixty guincds ot lel transaction. I send by 
the carrier the last two pair of drrs¢ panta- 
loons: they must he altered. ou know 


that E am a little what is vulgarly called ba- 
ker-kneed, which I explained to the German 


® His bead groom—another confidsnt. 
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fool who made them. A pad would remove 
the defect.- What an ass a tailor must be 
who can’t fit a man well, be bis deformities 
wirat they pay ! Apropos—-1 must have six 
new pair of stays by the time I return, and 
six pair of spers from Viacent’s. Long's isa 
devil of a bili—-bat it will never be paid. I 
do not recollect any thing else, oaly keep 
peace amongst my cndutifal and clamorous 
creditors.” Signed as usual. 


.“ P.S. Tell Bishop that I have sold the 
brace of pointers for Hfty gainens. Don cost 
me half thatsum. Tf bought him of Sir George. 
The lean dog dn’t Worth a guites, and rever 
cost trie bat three: go tlrat | don’t lose there. | 
Estrail rednt you diehey Mm d post or two.” 


Now my Nephew have tov here 
exposed alf thé defects of his tody and 
of bis mind to his confidential servant, 
I will consent to’ be a brewer’: dray- 
horse! A pretty opinion Joha Thom- 
son must have of his master! He 
writes him an easy, dashing, familiar, 
aod disgraceful narrative, in the form of 
a letter which contains just this account 
of himsel{—He is in debt and in love. 
Ia the first, he is not only extravagant, 
but unprincipled. In the second, he is 
not only a voluptuary, but a base sedu- 
cer. In his horse-dealing transactions, 
he is arogue ; and in his toilette-ar- 
rangements, he is a fool. Seducer, 
cheat, liar, and scoundrel, are all con- - 
tained in this detail, which is slurred 
over with as much sang froid and self- 
satisfaction as if he were giving direc- 
tions for the improvement of his estate, 
dispensing donations to the poor, and 
putting in practice every social virtue. 
A tine master has John Thomson got ! 
a fine customer have Messrs. Aljen, 
Vincent, the Jeweller, and the German, 
to boast of! With regard to Mary 
Williams, my heart bleeds for her. Bat 
as for the pretty sempstress, unless she is 
deaf to good counsel, she shall not be 
lost for want of a caution from . 
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From the Earopean Magarine. 


THE GLEN OF GREEN SPIRITS, 
Tue traveller who designs to visit 


Dundufite must cross a bridge com- 
posed of two shattered pines laid from 
the edge of a table-rock to another near- 
ly of the same height and even surface, 


but divided by a chasm above fifty feet 
in depth. Tremendous and confused 
sounds announce to the ear a waterfall 
undiscoverable by the eye in the depths 
of this fearful gulf. Steps hewn in the 
precipice, with a rude ballustrade of 
dwarf firs and_ ragged shrubs, conduct 
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the traveller who dares trust this copy 
of Michael Scott’s Stair in the isle of 
Bute, to a sudden break or angle io the 
rocks, from whence he beholds a broad, 
silent, and slumbering lake, circled by 
cliff of abrupt shape but softer colour ; 
all being tinged with purple heath-moss, 
or dimly seen through mists which as- 
cend continually from this sheltered 
mass of water. These cliffs are indented 
with shallow and frequent creeks, and 
one romantic headland starts forward on 
the aight with a rude resemblance to 
some aged fortress broken by decay into 
fantastic heaps of stone. A narrow 
current divides it from the shore ; but, 
when dry seasons have abated the lake, 
the passage is easily fordable by a High- 
land visitor. Few, even in our explor- 
ing period, ever reach this profound sol- 
itude ; and some lean sheep are all that 
modern farmers have been able to in- 
troduce as inhabitants on a spot, which 
at the era of my story shewed no signs 
of human visitation, except the smoke 
creeping from among the pinnacles of 
the island -rock. 

It was dead midnight when the 
witch-woman, who dweit in a misera- 
ble but under these pinnacles, saw a liv- 
id and meagre youth standing at the 
door. Her old ban-dog, the only pro- 
tector of her retreat, couched shivering 
by her side at this spectacle, instead of 
springing forth with a ferocious bark, as 
he would have done at any human vis- 
itant. Yet Mause did not tremble, for 
she had a thread of flax spun by a 
chifd on Christmas eve, and asprig of 
boily was near her chimney. Taking 
them both in her hands, she said, ‘In 
the name of the holy rood, what art 
thou ?”—The stranger replied, “ I am 
Tam Len, and no harm will befall thee. 
Give me the water-bucket which should 
be ready for my feet, and the milk thou 
owest me ; and sleep in peace.” Gay 
Carline,* as Mause was usually called, 
cast a bolder eye at her visitor, She 
knew the pranks of this merry spirit 
with refractory maidens in Ettrick and 
Yarrow ; and the Jong midnight jour- 
nies he had given to meddling judges 
over church-steeples and mountains. 
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Therefore she deemed some civil bos- 
pitalities needful, especially as the little 
garden in her recky recess bad flourish- 
ed marvellously -under his tillage. 
Mause filled a woodea bason with pot- 
tage in which there were no herbs _un- 
friendly to fairies, and placed it before 
Tam Len, with an apology for the ab- 
sence of milk. ‘* Hast thou no better 
bow! ?” said the courteous spirit. She 
answered in the negative, but modestly 
expressed her content, not desiring to 
accept any household utensil from ber 
associate, though she approved his agri- 
culture, and knew that many holy wo- 
meo 10 Galloway had been safely hon- 
oured with his visits, ‘T’am ate eagerly 
according to his custom, and departed, 
leaving the door ajas ; but the good wife 
knew the laws of Faeryism too well to 
hazard a look, Jest she should be trans- 
formed. Secure in a calm conscience, 
and a happy confidence in the “ greeh 
people,” she went to her bed of dry 
heather, and slept til! morning. Then 
on her first opening of the door, she be- 
held a crystal cup on the threshold. 
Some strange characters were engraved 
oo the brim, and on the amber base, but 
the Gay Carline’s learning extended to 
nothing beyond her native language. 
She put it carefully in her chest, not 
doubting that it came as miraculously as 
thecup ‘which Sir William Dunbar's 
ancestor brought home from the French 
King’s cellar after his ride thither on an 
elf-horse, or the still richer cup found by 
the butler of Edenhall in a fairy-ring. 
It is not wonderful that poor Mauzse, 
in her dreary solitude and desolate old- - 
ace, felt rather cheered than startled by 
acommunicant from the world she was 
approaching. Her youth had been fa- 
miliar with all the tales and ballads that 
poetic superstition had preserved in the 
beginning of this century ; and she res- 
ted withetoo firm belief on the legends 
of Nic Nevin, Red Cap, Brownie, Mer- 
lin the Wild, and others, to doubt the 
existence of beings, partly human and 
partly aerial, according to the system of 
Ceitic elves. And this Tam Len, or 
Thomline, well deserved the appellation 
of “ good neighbour,” by which such 
spirits are distinguished, as, since he had 
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visited Dunduffle, her garden had grown 
fertile, her stock of goats had increased, 
and every week a spade, a wooden keg, 
or some snail article of usefal manafac- 
tare had been added to her hat. It 1s 
true the ptoduce'of her garden was not 
all consumed by herself; the supernu- 
merary goats were found in her hittle en- 
ctosure of rocks'in a frighted and fatigu- 
ed state, as if they had been “lifted” 
in an ordinary way, and were often 
mitked by other hands. But the giver 
was a harmless elf; his visits were 
short, aid his close suit of seeming 
green leather, such as Tam Leo thas al- 
ways worn,never met her touch. Mause 
ate “her tmeal-puddings in peace, and 
wisely asked nothing: sor did the Green 
‘Spirit address any couneel to her till 
the night before Hallowe'en. On that 
night his visit was shorter, and his com- 
mand awful. ‘ I‘o-morrow,”’ said he, 
“thou wilt need a basket of hemp-stalk 
and a hood of wool. ‘Take thy place 
under the Imp tree where four waters 
meet, and thou shalt hear my brethren 
pass, See that thou speakest not, but 
when the fifth shall go by, take what he 
giveth thee.” - Thomline, or Tam, de- 
parted as he spoke; and Mause, with 
some fearful recollection of the mischiefs 
performed on such occasions in Glen- 
finlas and Liddesdale, began to hesitate 
between ‘curiosity and religion. She 
was the grand-daughter of Mlarion 
Weir, one of the heroines conmemora- 
ted in the dismal days of Cameronian 
frenzy; and her faith in goblins was 
- equal to her trustin the armour of truth. 

She had heard all the mysterious tales 
of supernatural agents sanctified by John 
Knox’s pen; and concluded finally 
that her acquiescence would be no pro- 
fane or dangerous trial. On the eve of 
Allhallows, which has ever been the 
yabilee of fairies, Gay Carline set forth 
to the distant glen where the four waters 
met, an incident tavourable to their rev- 
els, and seating herself ia her blue cloak 
with her basket of holy hemp-stelk, 
awaited the procession. [t came, but 
not, asthe traditions of Ettrick forest 
had taught her to expect, with a train 
of gay pallreys jingliug their silver bells, 

hatin a long, wid. and strange medley 
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of shapes and garments. The leader, 
unlike the celebrated Queen of Elf-land, 
had neither coral nor silk in her girdle, 
nor any garland on her head, but ber 
eyes had an unearthly brightness in 
them, and her song was in no hamaa 
language. Then followed a brown, a 
black, and a grey steed, nearly as the 
maiden of Carterhaugh 1s said to have 
seen them, each ridden by a rider of an- 
tic figure, and the last was a thin white 
horse, on which sat a phantom most re- 
sembling the Brown Man of the Moor, 
known to al ancient Scotoh-women.* 
Mause trembled at the approach of this 
uncouth and malignant elf, but she did 
dot forget her familiar’s command, and 
held out her basket to receive the prom- 
ised gift. df the horseman was vision- 
ary, the gift was substantial ; at least ia 
its appearance to the eyes of old Mause 
when the elfin equipage had disappear- 
ed, and she opened the bundle left be- 
hind. It seemed an infant boy less.than 
fifteen months ia age, and in all the 
Joveliness of humana childhood. . A 
strange incident !—but fairies are knowa 
to have earthly offspring, and to desire 
for them both Christian nurses and bap- 
tism, as has been evidenced in the Isle 
of Man and Iuverness-shire. It lay no 
doubt in a charmed sleep while she re- 
turned to her hut, and there more cau- 
tiously examining its envelopements, 
found neither jewel aor fine linen, but 
a small knot of blue sulk, which she un- 
twined, and saw, as she expected, an 
amulet in the shape of a small shred of 
parchment, bearing Celtic words to this 
purpose. 

* When bush and wall wre both of wiie, 

Gold shall grow in Dundefile’s hen : _ 

Where the woodbine and gilliflowers twine, F 

Ye shall¢ind a gold mine.” 

Gay Carline no longer doubted that 
she was selected to act as foster mother 
to this fairy changeling, to whom she 
first offered certain herbs; but finding 
it expressed no ellish taste for them, she 
adininistered the pure milk of ber goats, 
and the whole of a loaf which she found 
daily deposited on her threshold, of 


ee 


* Poor Mause was Jess fortunate than the Manks- 
man (mentioned by Waldron) whosaw above a doz- 
en fairy horses well mounted, and ef the ee 
for fairies disdain ponies. 
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such rare whiteness and exquisite fla- 
vour, that her. imagination ascribed it 
without doubt to the good green peo- 
pees skillin kneading is notorious. 
beiafant throve aa if it had been fed 

oa magic food ; but on the seventh night 
after its arrival, while she lay awake, she 
saw the lean face of her friend Tam 
Len at the casement. But there was 
fern-sced scattered there, and oa that 
secount, perbaps, be did not enter. Jn 
the next hour she slept, and the face of 
Tam in her dream awakening her, she 
Started up, and saw by the clear moon-. 
light that the babe was exchanged. In- 
stead of a fair blooming boy. with large 
blue eyes and bright hair, she saw a 
pew bora creature with a ghastly face, 
and limbs that seemed unnaturally long. 
These were symptons of elfin decep- 
tion, and Mause almost shrunk from 
her new foster-child: but the morning 
gift found at her door waa a wrapper of 
the finest linen, and a mattrass of floss- 
silk. Gay Carline took courage, and 
in a few days, though it performed the 
functions of eating, sleeping, and even 
breathing, very feebly, she imagined 
that it became of more human aspect. 
Even in her prejudiced eyes, its female 
sex and its helplessness gave it some at- 
traction,and by degrees it seemed beau- 
tifal. _ Nothing indeed eould surpass the 
sok texture of itsskin,thesilvery lightness 
of its hair, and its perfect symmetry of 
shape; but when its nurse murmured 
orsung certain rhymes against witch- 
craft, she thought the infant gazed on 
her with eyes of singular expression. 
She concluded, therefore, that the body 
was mortal, but that a fairy soul had 
been breathed into it instead of its own. 
In the increase of the March moon, she 
twisted wreaths or circles of oak and 
ivy ; and having passed it thrice through 
these circles to disenchant it, the pious 
dame touched her foster-child’s brow 
with a cross of wood which had been 
dipped in St. Fillan’s well. She was 
in this act when Tam Len appeared at 
the door, and sang with a gesture of 
strange joy the words she had found in 
the amulet. Mause now conceived the 
gold mine of Dunduffle was designed 
t recompense her, and determined to 
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hazard a search, after the sanctrying 
rite she had just performed. Under the 
whin-bush beneath the appointed spot. 
she found with more awe tban astonish- 
Ment a pitcher of clay filled with gold 
It was enough to have tempted 
Thomas of Ercildoune, or the Hermit 
of Tweed-dale himself ; yet Mause for- 
bore even to touch a doit. But the 
Gay Carline was @ woman: she lay 
awake three nights meditating whether 
she might sately expend fairy gold with- 
Out being ‘* sodden in a brass cauldron,” 
like Lord Soulis at Nine Stane Rig, or 
beguiled like the fair Janet on Broom- 
hill. |. Every week a web of fair linen, 
a basket of rare fish, and sometimes a 
keg of no invisible or ethereal spirit, 
was deposited on .ber. threshold; but 
no good fairy had yet sent her a new 
cambric curch.* Satan, more power- 
ful than Tam Len or John Knox, de- 
termined her to hazard oue visit to the 
Martinmas tryst at --------- , and 
there to purchase some choice snuff, 2 
bible, and a curch, The day was fine, 
the purchases made with a piece of 
“braid gold” from the pitcher; and 
though her absence had been two hours 
in length, the infant smiled as ifit had 
been newly fed, and its thin curls ef 
white flossy hair had just been combed. 
But her punishment begun before mid- 
pight. ‘I'am Len suddenly entered her 
hovel with glaring eyes; and clasping 
her with hands that seemed iron cold, 
leaped at once from the rocks, to which 
he dragced the shrieking foster-nurse, 
anto the lake below. 

There was no instant for thought or 
struggle. . Though he dived only far 
ten seconds, strange sounds had begun 
to ring in Mause’s ears, and colours of 
marvellous brilliance floated before her 
eyes. Whien she emerged again from 
the water, they seemed to behold such 
wonders as the diving-bell is suid to 
have revealed to an adventurous Manks- 
man. She thought herse!fio a spacious 
room propped by pillars of crystal not 
inferior to diamonds, and walls embos- 
sed in rare figures with mother of pearl 
and shells of all hues. Clusters that 
shone in the light reflected from a lamp 


* A matron's cap or hood worn in Scotland. 
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like the moon in the various tints of to- 
pazes, emeralds, rubies, and pearls, huog 
loose from the roof and on the walls: 
even the floor hada pavement gleam- 
ing like polished porphyry ; aad a large 
jasper table stood in the centre, with a 
sofa near it, on which lay a woman of 
exquisite beauty. The dazzled and 
bewildered cotter remembered all she 
had ever heard of water-kelpies or mer- 
maids ;* and doubted not that she be- 
held either Nic Nevin herself, or the 
elfof Colonsay.t The Beauty wore 
round ber neck a row of fine coral, 
which confirmed her first surmise, and 
‘lam Len, who stood by her side, .pre- 
vented all others, by. commending her 
to use her skill in curing the sick lady. 
Mause was confounded at this applica- 
tion to her aid, but soon perceived its 
necessity. This beautiful inbabitant of 
a palace which she supposed beneath 
the lake had not long been a mother, 
and the ravages-of mortal agony were 
evident. ‘Secresy, speed, and obedi- 
ence, are the price of your life!” said 
her strange guide, and the injunction 


was scarcely needful to enforce the ter- 


rors which superstition and amazement 
had created. She had been brought 
there, as it seemed, by means more than 
human ; and the power of these beings 
might be unbouaded in some points, 
though in others they depeaded on hu- 
man aid. But that aid was vain, though 
Mause hed more than ordinary science, 
The unknowo ladycest looks of an- 
guish on her new attendant and ber 
inysterious companion ; raised herself 
often as if to speak, and as often sunk 
again without power, till a sudden and 
quick shiver ended her existence. 

The Curline looked at the ghastly re- 
mains with stupid surprise, as if she still 
questioned the mortal nature of her pa- 
tient; and when the seeming master of 
the mansion commanded her in a stera 
and hollow voice to prepare the body 
‘for its grave-clothes, her terror became 
unspeakable. She was now left alone 
withit; and though she well knew all 

* She might have remembered the Nun of Dry- 
berg, who dwelt fifty years in an unscen retreat. 
+ The tales preserved in the Advocate’s Library, 


dated 1680. A kid'sfoot anda left shoe might have 
been useful on this occasion. 
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the ceremonies of a lyke-wake or death- 
watch night, Mause could not guess 
how far tuey were appropriate to one 
whose christianity she doubted deeply. 
And a woman thus circumstanced, even 
in a bolder age, might have been par- 
doned, if, like Mause, she had paused to 
guard herself first from evil by tasting 
the full bowl of wine on the table. 
Then approaching the dead lady, she 
carefully untied the koots in ber hair, 
supposing them as usual a token of 
witchcraft, and had it been in her pow- 
er would have opened the door to give 
the departed spirit a free passage home. 
Finding it firmly closed, she seated her- 
selfin increased terror at the foot of the 
couch; and as she sang the simple 
rhyme taught by Scotch custom, her 
fascinated eyes dwelt on the corpse til 
it seemed to frown. Twice or thrice 
a deadly moan from some unseen per- 
son mingled -with her own chant; aod 


-once a human voice not far distant re- 


peated, in a melanchely accent, “ Bin- 
norie—O Binnorie !’* These words 
are connected in a northern peasant’s 
ear with very doleful ideas ; and Mause 
had not courage to move again, except 
to reach the goblet of wine, near. whieh 
she had wisely taken her seat. The 
voices in her ears, and the spectacle be- 
fore her eyes, sank .all into the .misty 
confusion of a deep sleep, from whence 
she awoke to find herself quietly de- 
posited in her hovel. 

- The dryness of her present apparel 
proved she had not been brought.under 
water as before, and its texture also 
proved her adveature had been no 
dream. She still wore the petti of 
scarlet cloth and embroidered boddiee 
which bad been given tober by Tam 
Len Jast night in exchange for her wet 
garments, now rolled in a bundle beside 
her. She viewed herself in them with 
strange admiration, which the screams 
of her half-famished changeling inter- 
rupted; aod other sounds, still more 
disturbing, claimed her attention. 
These sousds were the heavy footsteps 
and rough song of a man in a _pedlar’s 
attire, balf leaping and half wading to- 


* The burden of'asong sung in tradition by ade~ 
ceived fair one, 
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~ wards the hollow square of rocks which 
her hovel filled. “Good be wi’ ye’re 
door-stane, lucky !” said he, as he cros- 
sed it without waiting for the ceremony 
of an invitation, and before she had 
time to do more than attempt to hide 
her rich raiment by wrapping herself 
in her blue cloak. The chapman sat 
down beside the three cross wands 
which supported her kail-pot over a few 
dead embers, and asked for a good-will 
cup. Such visits and demands from 
wandering chapmen were common then, 
as they still remain; but this man’s 
countenance indicated no common 
tramper. His large loose coat hung to 
his heels without defining his shape; 
his hair was coarse, and singularly mat- 
ted over eyes whose black diamond 
brightness agreed 11] with its murky yel- 
low. Pistols were hid under his pack, 
and an air of command shewed itself 


more forcibly by contrast with his gro-. 


tesque apparel. He turned his prying 
eye: round the Carline’s hut with fierce 
greediness, till they rested oo the infant 
in her lap; and having drank to her 
“ roof-tree,” he added, ‘“ Where gat ye 
that water-lily, lucky? It’s no like the 
gay goss bawk ye gat fra’ Dougal 
Caird.”* | Mause trembled at that 
name. Dougal Caird was at that peri- 
od one of the boldest, handsomest, and 
most dexterous of the gipsy tnbe in 
Scotland, and practised the various 
trades of tinker, fortune-teller, and free- 
booter, to the terror of all sober men 
and solitary women. She answered, 
with the courtesy naturally suggested 
by her fears that he stood in her pres- 
ence, and professed she had never séen 
the canty callan. Dougal, as she sup- 
posed her visitor to be, relaxed his grim, 
yet youthful, featur’s into a kind of 
smile, aud settled himself more famil- 
jarly by the ingle. He offered her sun- 
dry baubles from his pack, shrewdly 
glancing at her holiday attire, and told 
merry tales of village scandal. Mause 
thought anxiously on her pitcher of gold, 
and cast a meaning eye at her door- 
stone ; but the sky darkened suddenly, 
the wind rose and torrents of rain de- 


® A vagabond pediar or tinker. (Sce Walter 
Scott's ballad of * Donald Caird,” Ath. vol.3, p.199.] 
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scended. The Caird seemed to repose 
oo her hospitality ; and stirring up the 
blazing peat, began that plaintive ditty, 
called Lord Maxwell’s Good-night. 


‘He sang the last verse twice, with a sad 


and earnest expression ; and pausing a8 
if he waited for an echo, repeated the 
burthen of his song distinctly — 
“ Adieu, Dumfries, my ain dear place! 
Till I come o’er the sea ; 
Adieu, my ladie and only joy, 
I may not stay with thee.” 

The sweet and well-known melody fix- 
ed Mause’s ear; but between the dis- 
mal sighings of the wind, another voice 
seemed torise. The waves beat tumul- 
tuously against the little pile of rocks 
now entirely iasulated, and the mourn- 
ful sounds heard among their clamour 
were like the shrieks of sinking sailors. 
The Caird ran to the door, and climb- 
ing on the highest rock, saw a light 
floating among the waters. Yet it was 
not on any mast or eminence, and pres- 
ently it glided past the edge of the isle, 
and sunk in the dark waters. Mause 
saw it distinctly, and even Dougal con- 
fessed its semblance to the corpse-lights 
that rise and float where unhappy trav- 
ellers have perished. The cries bad 
grown fainter till they ceased ; and the 
storm itself began to sleep. It was 
“mirk midnight,” but Dougal contin- 
ued to walk on the isle of rocks tll 
morning's light shewed him a human 
body bound to a plank of oak stuck 
upright in a creek, which the swell of 
the current had covered more than ten 
feet deep. The swell had now subsi- 
ded—Mause sprang across, and beheld 
the body of Thomline, dead and bleach- 
ing in the wiad. At this spectacle, ea- 
sily explained by the shattered boat 
which lay among the hollows, the Car- 
line remembered his shrieks for succour, 
probably while he lashed himself to the 
last plank, and she wrung her hands 
with bitter moanings over her benetac- 
tor. The Caird listened eagerly to ber 
confused tale of the dead lady and the 
house beneath the lake, which her lo- 
quacious agitation could not conceal ; 
but insisted oo endeavouring to trace 
them. It was in vain she reminded 
him of water-kelpies, of a Bishop of 
Galloway whose body was half changed 
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to glass by their enchantments, and of a 
Dumfries-shire gentleman carried offon 
one of their white nags. The adven- 
turous gipsy held her arm with a firm 
band, and-hie pistols in the other, till 
he walked round ailthe windings aod 
creeks of the Glen. No inlet betrayed 
a human habitation, but a peculiar ag- 
itation of. the waters discovered what is 
called a deep “ pot of the linn.” The 
receding current left the edges of this 
cauldron bare; and Mause, whose curi- 
osity began to struggle with ber super- 
atitions, pointed out an opening to which 
it might be necessary sometimes to dive 
uoder the shallow water. She hesita- 
ted to accompany him farther, aod he 
paused himself, till a touching sight de- 
termined them, A child sat under tke 
parrow arch feeding a starling, which 
cried ip a shrill tone, “ Bionorie ;— 
O Binnorie !”"—This unfortunate boy 
had been already two days alone, wait- 
ing for him who would return no more, 
and had shared his last morsel with his 
favourite bird. No doubt remained. 
The adventurers entered, and climbed 
the ascent hewn in this cavern, till it 
bronght them to a higher chamher, now 
lighted only by a crevice in the side, 
which shewed the rich incrustations of 
spar and stalactite on its roof. The 
table remuined, and the lonely sofa cov- 
ered with white linen, Mause's uao- 
known companion raised it slowly, and 
saw the young and beautiful Countess 
of Cassilis, whose elopement from a 
fond husband with a gipsy youth had 
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been long ascribed to witchcraft. Ie 
was the Karl himself who now looked 
upon her. Hoping to redeem his oaly 
sen, he had come disguised to this glen, 
guided by the track of the gipsy gang 
with whom he suspected Mause of con- 
federacy. Bat Tam Len, the real 
Dougal Caird, only profited by the aged 
Carline’s superstition to supply his ua~ 
suspected retreat with milk and vegeta- 
bles, and conceal his visits even from 
his tribe. Lord Cassilis gave generous 
pity to the fateof bis unhappy wife as 
he removed her from the solitary cham- 
ber in the gipsy’s cave to the grave he 
dug for her himself near Mause’s cabin. 
Nor did the good Carline forget to cov- 
er it witb the gilliflowers and bush of 
woodbine due to those who die in trav- 
ail. The heir of Cassilis went home 
with the father from whom he had beea 
stolen ; and his half-sister, born in guilt 
and misery, remained under the care of 
Mause, whose recompense was the 
pitcher of broad gold pieces, one of 
which, when it was spent at the tryste, 
first led to these discoveries. The gold 
mine of Dunduffle is now only the bu- 
rial place of Dougal Caird and Lady 
Cassilis, still visible perhaps im the 
Glen of Green Spirits. 

“Let us now talk of the superstitions 
of other countries (said the Provost) and 
see whether their follies have the mer- 
it of variety.” The kirk-minister shook 
his head, and courteously took the priv- 
ilege of his age and station to offer his 
narrative first. V. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


RECOLLECTIONS OB JAPAN, &c. BY CAPT. 
GOLOWNIN. London 1819. 


When we reviewed Captain Golownin’s preceding 
‘publication, the account of his Three-years’ Cap- 
tivity.* we not only expressed our approbation of 
. the manper in which he communicated what he 
had tostate, but of the matter, which we found full 
of interest. It was precisely the round unvar- 
nished tale which we want on euch subjects. A 
“sensible and observant man need only tell us, con- 
nected!y and in clear terms, what he bears and 
sees when he visits a country so curious and so im- 
pertectly known as Japan ; and we will answer for 
it, his narrative will be more prized than if he 
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took ten times the pains to compose a work with 
epic nicety, reasoning on every point, and twisting 
some hypothesis of his own into every incident. 

The present volume is of the same valuable charac- 
ter. The Recollections are plain unaffected state- 
ments of things entirely deserving of being record. 
ed; and readers will experience both entertain. 
ment and instruction in perusing eo many remark 
able traits of a remarkable people. 


ne ae geographical situation of the. 

Japanese possessions (we need 
hardly remark) is, in respect to latitude, 
the same as that of the countries lying 
between the southern provinces of 
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France, and the south part of Merocco. 
The Japanese empire consists of islands, 
the largest and most considerable be- 
ing Niphon ; at a small distance to the 
north of which lies the twenty-second 
Kurile Island of Matmai or Matsmai.” 

“The climate is widely different 
from that of the corresponding latitudes 
which we have indicated in Europe and 
Africa. In Matsmai, on a parallel with 
Leghorn, Bilboa, and Toulon, where 
frost is hardly known, the snow lies in 
the vallies and plains from November 
till April, the rain pours down in tor- 
rents at least twice a week, the horizon 
is cloudy, violeat winds prevail, and yet 
the fog is scarcely ever dispersed. Sim- 
ilar results are observable in the other 
islands, and every meteorological phe- 
nomenon proves that the climate is much 
ruder in the eastern than in the western 
hemisphere. ‘This great difference pro- 
ceeds from local causes. The Japanese 
possessions lie in an ocean which may 
be truly called the Empire of Fogs. lo 
the Summer months the fogs often last 
three or four days without interruption, 
and there seldom passes a day io which 
it is not for some hours gloomy, rainy, 
or foggy. Perfectly clear days are as 
rare in Summer there, as fogs in the 
Western Ocean. Though the fine 
weather is more constant in Winter, yet 
a week seldom passes without two or 
three gloomy days.” 

Such is their climate, and equally 
dark it may well be supposed is the ori- 
gin of the Japanese people. The popu- 
lar fables are as foggy as their weather, 
or as the traditions of more enlightened 
countries :-— 

“ Our Interpreter Teske, and the 
Man of Learning (Scholar,) often 
laughed in our conversations, at the cre- 
dulity of their countrymen in regard to 
their origin, Among other things they 
related that they bad a tradition, that, 
at a period of remote antiquity, the 
whole earth was covered with water, in 
which state it remained during a count- 
legs series of years without the Almigh- 
ty Creator, whom the Japanese call 
Tenko Sama (Ruler of Heaven,) having 
cast his eye upon it. At length, Kami, 
his eldest son, obtained permission to 
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put the.earth in order, and to people it. 
He therefore took an extremely long 
staff to sound the depth, which he found 
to be the least, exactly in the place 
where Japan now rises out of the sea. 
He threw the earth from the bottom up 
in a heap, and created the sland ol Ni- 
phon, (urnished it with all the natural 
productions which still flourish there, 
divided himself into two beings, one 
male and one female, and peopled the 
pew country ; when the other children 
of God saw their brother's: work, they: 
did the same in other parts ot the globe, 
and though they succeeded in creating 
countries, ordering and peopling them, 
they, however, had not the skill which 
their elder brother possessed ; and, 
hence, in their creation ot countries and 
men, they did not retain the same per- 
fectiov.* For this reason, the Japanese 
are superior to all other inhabitants of the 
earth, and the producuons of Japad 
better than all others. Teske, who relat- 
ed to us this tradition from their ancient 
history, laughed, and said that even to 
this day most of bis countrymen believ- 
ed the silly fable, and many affirmed 
that a part of the staff which their first 
ancestor had employed to messure the 
depths of the ocean, still existed as an 
evergreen-tree on one of the highest 
mountains in the island of Niphon.” 
Leaving the past, we may look with 
greater interest at the present condition 
and character of the Japanese. Our 
author represents them as sensible and 
ingenious, but excessively timid or ra- 
ther cowardly. The common people 
are fond of strong liquors, and frequent- 
ly drink te excess on holidays, tho’ to he 
intoxicated in the day-time is lovked 
upon as disgraceful. He continues :-— 
« Among the vices of the Japanese, 
the most prevalent appears to be incon- 
tinence. Though the law does not al- 
low them to take more than one wile, 
they have the right to keep concubines, 
and all opulent people make use of this 
The bagnios sre 
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ping of the world, the first of seven Celestial Spints 
arranged the chaos, or confased mass of Land and 
Sea, when, from the end of the rod with which he 
performed it, there fll 8 muddy froth, which con- 
densed, and formed Ub jsiands of Japan.”—Ed. 
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under the protection of the laws, and 
have their regulations, rules, and privi- 
leges. The owners of such houses are 
not, iodeed, considered infamous, and 
enjoy the same rights as merchants, who 
deal in a permitted commodity with the 
consent of the government ; but the 
Japanese avoid being acquainted with 
them. The lovers of such places gene- 
rally visit them from sun-set to suo-rise. 
‘The music plays and the drum is beat. 
There were some such houses near our 
abode, and I cannot remember that a 
single night passed without our hearing 
the drum : hence J conclude that these 
places are never without visitors. The 
Japanese told us, that at Yeddo, the 
capital of the temporal emperor, there 
are numbers of the largest buildings of 
this kind, which are nothing inferior in 
magnificence to the palaces of princes : 
in one of these temples, dedicated to 
Venus, there are six hundred priestesses, 
and yet the porters are often obliged to 
refuse admittance to young worshippers 
of the goddess, because there is no va- 
cancy. We were assured that the pro- 
prietors of these magnificent mazazines 
spare nothing to furnish them with the 
most beautiful merchandize, and this is 
very easily to be believed. On one of 
our walks in Matsmai, the interpreters, 
to gratify our curiosity, led us past such 
a house: half a dozen young creatures 
ran to the door to see us. 1 observed 
that some of them were in the bloom of 
youth, and so handsome, that they 
would have done no discredit to a house 
of the same description in an European 
capital ; but perhaps they appeared so 
to me only, because my eyes bad been 
80 long deprived of the sight of our fair 
covuatry-women,” 

A more infamous Asiatic practice, to 
which we may hardly allude, is repre- 
sented as being common, 

It is more agreeable to record, to the 
honour of the Japanese, that 

“Every one is able to read and write, 
and knows the laws of his country, 
which are seldom changed; and the 
most important of which are publicly 
exposed on large tables in the towns 
and villages, in the public squares and 
other places, - - - - In agriculture, hors 
ticulture, the fishery, the chace, the man- 
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ufacture of silk and woollen stuffs, of 
porcelain, and varnished goods, and in. 
the polishing of metals, they are not at 

all inferior to the Europeans ; in the arts 
of cabinet-making and turnery they are 

perfect masters, and are besides admira- 

bly skilled in the production of all arti- 

cles belonging to domestic economy. 

Every Japanese is acquainted with the 

Medicinal virtues of the various herbs 

which grow in that climate, and almost 
every one carries about him the most 

usual medicines, which he immediately 

uses incase of need. In painting, arch- 

itecture, sculpture, engraving, music, 

and probably also in poetry, they are 

far our inferiors ; in the art of war they . 
are still children, and their knowledge 

of navigation is confined to coasting.” 

Ignorance we see may be a blessing 
or a curse. 

“ The number of unprejudiced Japa- 
nese is very small in proportion to the 
whole nation. They are, in general, 
not only extremely bigotted, but super- 
stitious. ‘They believe in sorcery, and 
love to converse on miraculous stories. 
They ascribe to the fox all the proper- 
ties and mischievous tricks which the 
common people in Europe attribute to 
the devil or unclean spint. Among us, 
the thunder kills with a stone arrow ; 
in Japan it iy a cat which is hurled dowa 
by the lightning. In Russia, when 
you praise any One, you must spit three 
times, that he tnay not become sick ; if 
you give any one salt at table, you must 
laugh, in order not to quarrel afterwards, 
&c. In Japan, nobody goes over a 
new bridge, for fear of dying, till the 
oldest man in the country, in which the 
bridge is situated, has been led over it. 
Among us the ends of wax-tapers, 
which are left at the morning mass, 
on Sunday are a protection against light- 
ning ; among the Japanese, peas, roas- 
tedin a pan, which they eat at a great 
winter festival, and of which they pre- 
serve a part for the summer, possess the 
same virtue, They aftirmed that, if, 
during a thunder-storm, some of these 
wonder-working peas are thrown against 
the walls of a house, the lightning can- 
not enter, and consequently every thing 
in that house shall be perfectly sate. 

“On their high roads,every mountain, 
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every hill, every cliff, is consecrated to 
some divinity ; at all these places, there- 
fore, travellers have to repeat prayers, 
and frequently several times over. But, 
as the fulfilment of this duty would de- 
tain pious travellers too jong on the 
road, the Japanese have invented the 
following means to prevent this incon- 
venience. Upon these spots, consecra- 
ted to divinities, they set up posta, in 
case there are none already there, to 
mark the distances. In these posts a 
along vertical cut is made, about an 
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arsheen and a half, above the ground ; 
on which a flat round iron plate turns 
like a sheave ina block. Upon this 
plate the prayer is engraved, which is 
dedicated to the divinity of the place ; 
to turn it round, 1s equivalent to repeat- 
ing the prayer, and the prayer is sup- 
posed to be repeated as many times as it 
turnsround. In this manner the tra- 
veller is able, without stopping, and 
merely by turning the plate with his fin - 
gers, to send up even more prayefts to 
the divinity than he is obliged to do. 


To be continued 


From the London Magazines, 1619. 


FRAGMENTA. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
KOTZEBUE ON \.AS CASES. 


WE extract the following whimsi- 
cal illustration of the position 
of Buonaparte and his acherents, from 
a recent publication of the celebrated 
Kotzebue. 

“We have often ruminated on the 
point, whence it arose that Buonaparte 
still has som: such violent partisans as 
Count Las Cases. = Either they are 
hypocrites, or they mean honestly. In 
the first case they have made a false 
reckoning, and can no more retract, or 
hope that some day or other the altars 
of their idol will be again erected. In 
the second case, they are either so blind 
that they do not or will not see Napo- 
leon’s innutnerable acts of wickedness, 
or they are so mad and so degenerate as 
to consider them as great actions. Up- 
on all these suppositions, (and in truth 
we can make no other) they are con- 
temptible persons, hypocrites or block- 
heads, idiots or scoundrels. Out of 
charity, we will class Count Las Cases 
among the blind : but he must not fancy 
that he is able to throw dust in the eyes 
ofthose who can see. There have 
been instances of little dogs, which have 
been confined in the same cage with a 
lion and were spared, having shewn the 
wild beast an attachment, which in gen- 
eral dogs show only tomen. Suppose 
such a dog could speak, and assured 
us that the lion was not of the feline kind, 


was no beast of prey, nor, as every na- 
turalist now knows, as cowardly as cru- 
el ; and, therefore, the keeper was wrong 
to shut him up ; and that, besides, the 
meat which was daily thrown to him 
was not always so fresh and tender as 


~ he was used to :—what answer should 


we make to the dog 2” 


ABBE DE PREVOST. 


The ingenious Abbé de Prevost fell 
by a fate as extraordinary as that of any 
of the most unfortunate heroes of his 
own romances. He _ was attacked, 
while wandering alone in the forest of 
Channilly, by a fit of the apoplectic 
kind, which rendered his body, to ap- 
pearance, dead. Some peasants carried 
him to the next village, wherea rural 
court of justice, summoned in haste, de- 
creed that he ought to be instantly open- 
ed, that it might be known whether or 
not he died fairly. The surgeon of the 
hamlet, in a moment, began the opera- 
tion. Jn vain did the reviving Abbé 
shriek aloud. It was too late. He on- 
ly opened his eyes to see the horrid ap- 
paratus around him, and then closed 
them to endless night. ‘Those who have 
wept over the fate of Cleveland and 
Des Grieux, who have been entertained 
by the Fair Greek)\or been improved 
by the life of Sethos, will feel a painful 
sensation at hearing that their amusing 
friend ended his lite in a manner so 
strangely tragical.— Euro, Mug. 
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AKABIAN NIGHTS. 


The Sieur Galland, editor of the Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments, had dis- 


gusted the literary people of his reai- . 


dence, by publishing his two first vol- 
umes half filled with insipid questions 
and answers of the sisters Scheherazade 
and Dinarzade. Fretted with this tire- 
some folly,some young men came in 
the middle of a frosty night,,and con- 
trived all Kinds of alarming noises to 
rouse the author. After they had kept. 
him for some time in suspense, with his 
head and shoulders exposed to the cold 
air, one of them said to him, “ Dear 
sister, if you be not asleep, I would 
pray you until break of day, which is 
near at hand, to go on with that agree- 
able story which you began.” Poor 
Galland, finding hts own words so un- 
mercifully turned against him, shut his 
window, and, consulting his pillow, pub- 
lished the tales in his succeeding volumes 
without any more such ridiculous intro- 
ductions.— Ibid. 
ome 
ON THE CUSTOM OF SALUTING PEOPLE 
WHEN THEY SNEEZE, 


Religione patrum multos servata per annos. 
VIRG, n. II. 715, 


IT is byno means an uninteresting 
pursuit, to examine into the causes which 
have given birth to various customs ex- 
isting, at the present day, among civiliz- 
ed nations—which excite the attention 
of tbe curious, but are become so famil- 
iar, from constant habit, to the general- 
ity of men, that they seldom trouble 
themselves to inquire into the sources 
from whence they sprung. Itis thought 
quite sufficient, by many, to know that 
these practices exist—the cause of their 
existence 1s a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence. But the mind of the philosopher 
13 not satisfied with this, He seldom 
dismisses any thing from his observation 
without informing himself of its nature, 
und tracing it, if possible, to its origin. 
Now there are many customs and hah- 
ts among us, which are in themselves 
trifling and unimportant; but which, 
when investigated, frequently give rise 
to many curious and interesting discov- 
erties, Wedo not, however, contend, 
that we should derive any very impor- 
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tant knowledge from such studies ; but, 
generally speaking, whatever teuds to 
promote a spirit of inquiry, and to exer- 
cise the investigating powers af the 
mind in its search for truth, is useful, 

One of the most singular ot these tri- 
fling forms, which are in daily use among 
us, aad which we mechanically employ, 
almost without knowing its meaning, is 
the practice of saluting people whea 
they sneeze, This custom is generaliy 
believed to have originated during the 
regeacy of Brunehaut, in France, and 
the pontificate of Gregory the Great. It 
8 pretended, that at this time (A. D. 
613) there was a malignity in the air, 
so contagious in its mature, that who- 
ever was unfortunate enough to sneeze, 
expired on the spot: and that, ov this 
account, Gregory ordered all good 
Christians to offer up prayers, sccom- 
panied with vows, for the purpose of 
averting these evil effects. But ums 
seems evident'y to bea fable, formed 
against all rules of probability. 

We find the following account in 
Grose’s Olio. 

‘“The Rabbis say, that, after the 
Creation, God made a general law, by 
which it was ordained that every living 
man should sneeze but once, and that, 
at the very moment he sneeaed, he 
should resign his soul to the Lord, with- 
Out any previous indisposition, Jacob, 
by no means pleased witb this abrupt 
method of quitting the world, and being 
desirous of settling his affairs previous 
to his departure, bumbled bimself before 
the Lord, and urgently requested tha 
favor of being exempted from the gene- 
ral rule. He obtained his wish—be 
sneezed, and did not die. All the 
princes of the earth being informed of 
the fact, unanimously ordained, that in 
future every person who sneezed should 
offer up prayers for the preservation of 
his life.” 

So much for Rabbinical fables :— 
But the most curious and rational dis- 
sertation on this subject, occurs 10 
Strada, Pralectiones, Lib. iti. Prael. 4; 
where, in his “ Pistor Suburranus,” he 
treats the matterat large. He ridicules 
the idea of this custom having originated 
in the time of Gregory, and traces it up 
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téa much earlier period, quoting Apu- 
leius, Petronius Arbiter, Pliny, and 


even Aristotle.— New M. Mag. 


THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS. 
The Chevahier’s tetters to his mother 
excited the atteation of all Europe, by 
their elegance and sensibility. One trait, 
in addition, wilt finish his character. 
He had an old female servant, who rob- 
bed tim every day: he was frequently 
told of it, and ask-d why hedid not turn 
her away 7 his only reply was—* If I 
do, who will take her 7” 
QUAINTNESS OF EXPRESSION. 

It is difficuk to define precisely what 
we trean by the common term, “ quaint- 
ness of expression.” It probably im- 
plies great simplicity of thought and lan- 
guage, with a certain dryness which is 
humourous from the perfect gravity and 
and good fuith in which the thought is 
given, and the absence of all intention 
to excite ludicrous ideas. It is, in some 
respects, synoaymous with the French 
narvelé, 

The following ludicrous title toa 
collection of old poems, by George Gas- 
coigne, has the appearance of being too 
intentionally absurd to be called quaint : 

“ A hundred sundrie flowers bound 
up inene small posie, gathered partly 
by translation, ia the fine and outland- 
igh gardens of Buripides, Ovid, Petrarch, 
Ariosto, and others, and partly by in- 
vention, out of our own fruitful gardens 
of England—yieldiaz sundrie sweet 
savours of tragical, comical, and moral 
diseourees, both pleasant and profitable 
to the well-smelling neses of learn- 
ed readers.” — [bid. 


SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 


The extraordinary exertions made 
by adog belonging to a poor old man, 
now maintained bythe Duke of Pen- 
thievre, as related in the Literary Ga- 
zette for last year, have been greatly 
surpassed by a greyhound which lost 
his own master at the battle of Culloden. 
Mr .O.a young gentleman from the 
south of Scotland, served as a volun- 
teer in the company of a highland chief, 
or rather a demi-chieftain, and had beea 
very kind to the animal previous to the 
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fatal day. After the fall of Mr. M’D. 
the dog attached himself to Mr.O. ; but 
he was so remarkable for size and beau- 
ty, that the fugitive apprehended he 
would be the means of discovering his 
retreat. Two Highland lads, who had 
been soldiers in the same company, and 
undertook to guide the Southron 
through bye paths, assured him, that the 
greyhound would be a safeguard, able 
to cope with several men, unless they 
were assisted by fire-arms. The High- 
landers conducted Mr. O. through the 
Hills of Glenmoriston, Kintail, Knoid- 
art, &c. and past Fort William to Ap- 
pin, where they applied toa friend of 
their cause to ferry them to the opposite 
shore. ‘[his man would not venture to 
give such ostensible aid; bat made 
them welcome to his boat, when dark- 
ness would conceal their embarkation. 
He advised them to land Mr. O., as he 
was most obnoxious to government, and 
nearly exhausted by travelling ; and to 
return with the boat, leaving Ms. O. 
under some shelter, to recruit a little, 
since he was dreadfully wounded. They 
cculd rejoin him by going round to a 
narrow arm of the sea,where the public 
ferryman would show them favour, if 
needful. Mr. O. was rowed to the op- 
posite side, and left in a waste sheep cot, 
with his dog, while the young men 
wentto take the boat to the owner. 
When the day dawned, Mr. O. in great 
anxiety hastened to look out for his 
friends, as the night had been tempestu- 
ous, He soon descried the boat kect 
uppermost. His distress no poignancy 
of words cari describe: a stranger to 
the country and the language, wrung 
by imental’ and personal anguish, he 
thought of delivering himself up ata 
gentleman’s house, he had been warned 
to shun, as his brothers were in the Duke 
of Cumberland’s army. He bent his 
steps in that direction; but observing a 
party of soldiers on an eminence, and 
two officers talking tothem, he turned 
aside into a wood. It was the begin- 
niog of winter: the trees were leafless. 
but so thick of branches, and dwarf 
brushwood, as to afford some conceal - 
ment. Mr. O. sat down, and, for the 
first time, observed his dog carrying his 
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wallet, containing provisions and dress- 
ing for his wounds. The animal laid 
down the wallet, and disappeared. In 
alittle time he returned, laid his head 
on Mr. O.’s knee, and, with mute elo- 
quence, induced him to rise and follow. 
Te dog led him to a cave, where he 
soon fell asleep. On awaking, he found 
a great addition to his store. The dog 
had broken up the pantry of the gentle- 
man’s house, during the night, and 
brought the spoil to his master, A 
guard of soldiers prevented a repetition 
of depredations, and it has beea suppo- 
sed the greybouad noticed them, for he 
did not again approach the spot, and was 
not suspected. In those unhappy times, 
it was a point of humanity to feed atray- 
ed dogs, as so many lost their masters 
in the field of battle. Whatever the 
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greyhound received, he brought to Mr, 
O. and lived upon game, caught by 
himself. He licked Mr. O.’s wounds, 
and thus contributed to relieve the pain : 
aod while he slept, the dog was general- 
ly vigilant. Happily, he was absent 
when an officer found Mr. O. in pro- 
found repose. He had removed the 
arms of the outlaw ; but the dog would 
have strangled any one that approached, 
The officer gently awoke Mr. O., assur- 
ing him his intentions were not hostile, 
He required only bis word of honour 
never to mention having seeo him, and 
he would send a trusty person at 
night to take him to his brother's house. 
He kept his word. Mr. O. was con- 
cealed in this family untii his broken arm 
was cured ; and he got sate to Holland 
with his faithful canine attendant. Ibid. 


—_————— alee 


From the Literary Gazette. 
MEMOIRS OF THE FIRST THIRTY-TWO YEARS OF THE LIFE OF 


JAMES HARDY VAUX, 


A SWINDLER AND PICKPOCKET ; WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. CONTINUED FROM P. 154. 


UR last notice left Mr. Vaux in a 

state of almost perfect felicity, plun- 
dering for a subsistence, and only haunt- 
ed by the dread of the gallows. The 
title to the chapter in which this state of 
things is depicted, is as severe a satire 
upon the misuse of the English language 
in modern politics and ethics as was 
ever penned ; ft runs thus :—“* My reg- 
ular course of life when disengaged 


from my vicious companions.—Meet- 


with an amiuble girl, like myself, the 
child of misforltune.—We cohabit to- 
gether.—Our mutual happiness.” A 
pretty phraseology, truly, for thieving, 
pro-titution, and the most loathsome 
vice. We fear, however, that patriot- 
ism, humanity, charity, philanthropy, 
independence, consistency, and a mul- 
titude of equally well-sounding words, 
are daily and hourly abused in 4 sim- 
ilar manner as Mr. Vaux abuses regu- 
larity, amiability, unfortunate, &c. 
meaning thereby a life of sin, debauch- 
ery, and guilt. 

The next marked adventure of our 
hero’s career was his being detected in 
stealing a silver snuff-box at a Middle- 
sex Meeting at Hackney. For this he 
was tried at the Old Bailey aud acquit- 


ted, owing to the coufusion of a witness 
against him, from whose terror an an- 
swer not consistent with truth was 
extracted. 

His last exploit was a grand opera- 
tion upon the diamonds, &c. of Mr. 
Bilger, a jeweller, in Picadilly. Under 
the pretence of bespeaking a diamond 
ring, this ‘expert depredator contrived 
to rob that person of several valuable 
rings, brooches, seals, and gold clasps. 
These being disposed of, he had the 
hardihood to repeat his visit to the Jew- 
eller’s, and thus enabled him to identify 
his person. The necessary steps for his 
apprehension being taken, he had a very 
narrow escape at his next call at the 
Pawnbroker’s where some of the prop- 
erty was lodged ; while ao attempt was 
made to keep him in chat until an offi- 
cer was procured, he suspected the de- 
sign, and owed his safety to the swift- 
ness of his heels. Alarmed at this, the 
virtuous pair retired to a smal! house in 
St. George’s fieids, and broke off ail the 
means of tracing their retreat. retrained 
fora time irom depredaticns, and tived 
as well as they col) on tue remains cf 
past plunder, ‘Phe catastrophe was 
bot, uowever, to be avoided :-— 
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At length (says Mr. Vaux) necessity com- 
pelled me to waive every consideration, for 
every thing we could conveniently spare was 
in pawn, including even my books, some of 
which were valuable. I, therefore, dressed 
myselfia my usual manner, and on Tuesday 
eveving, the Sist of January 1809, left my 
home with an intention of trying my luck at 
onc of the theatres ; but ia my way thither, 
Iwas induced to enter a shop (namely, 
SEAT % the razor-maker, corner of Ludgate- 
hill,) of which [ had conceived some hopes : 
and fortune favoured me so far, that I ob- 
tained a booty of silver fruit-knives, peacil- 
Cases, cket-books with instraments, &c. 
which I estimated at four or five guineas. I 
was sv pleased with this success that I retarn- 
ed home, satisfied with my nigat’s gaia, and 

gave up my former design of going to the the- 
atre. My wife was agreeably surprised at 
my premature returp ; and, as it was then 
but seven o'clock, I proposed to her that we 
should take a walk as far as Blackfriars’- 
bridge, as she had of late been closely con- 
fined to the house, and I conceived her health 
required air and exercise. She immediately 
assented, and having locked up the houee, 
we proceeded towards the bridge ; on arriv- 
ing at which she would have tarned back 
but I persuaded her to cross the water, and 
as fur asthe end of Fleet-street. We 
there entered a li uor-shop, and took some 
refreshments ; and my wife then earnestly 
pressed me to return, for fear of meeting 
with some of the officers who might know 
me; bat I sow entreated her to walk as far 
as Clare-market, as | wished to see a young 
man who had promised to meet me, or to 
leave a note for me at a certain poblic-house, 
which I had sometimes frequented when I 
lived in that neighbourhood, I had, in fact, 
intended to call there in my way to or from 
the theatre, in order to settle a plan for ac- 
Company ing this person and several others, 
toagrand fight, which was to have taken 
place the next day at Moulsey-hurst,between 
two celebrated pugilists, and at which we 
ected to reap a plentiful harvest. The 
gong to this house was the maddest act [ 
could possibly have committed, for the Bow- 
street officers were in the habit of visiting it 
at all hours; and several] of them had seen 
me there at various times, dressed exactly in 
the manner described in the hand-bills [have 
mentioned. My wife, who Pa to have 
had too sare a presentiment of what the con- 
sequence would be, used every art to dissuade 
me from my perpose, but in vain. [assured 
her that I would not stop five miautes; and 
that to prevent danger, she herself should first 
enter the house, and observe whether there 
were any officers in it, in which event I 
could bat retire without going in, and imme- 
diately return home. Finding I was obsti- 
nately determined on this rash step, she ac- 
companied me, and, on arriving near the 
house, I sent her in to make observations. 
The landlord (who had himself been an old 
thief,) received her very courteously ; and 
inquiring for me, she privately asked him if 
there was any danger of the officers coming 
there? To which he answered in the nega- 
tive, and assured her I might with safety 
make my appearance. She .accordingly 
gave me the signal, and I entered the public 
tap-room, in which I found about twenty ao- 
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torious characters, assembled at different ta- 
bles, some drinking and smoking, others em- 
ployed in gambling with cards, &c. The 
young man above-mentioned had left a short 
note, whict. the landlord now ape into my 
hand: in which I was requested to mect him 
the next morniog at a certain time and place, 
adding that he engaged a chaise, a! 
that a seat was reserved forme. My wife 
now again pressed me to return after taking 
a giass at the bar; but my evil genias pre- 
vailed, and I stipulated that I should smoke 
one pipe of tobacco, and would then willing- 
ly retire. fl accordingly took a seat, placing 
my wife between mysclf and my old ac- 
quaintance, George W ~-k---n, who invited 
Us to jeinhim. I was situated with my back 
to the door of the room, which opened into a 
passage leading to the strect. I occupied 
the very end of the seat or bench, which had 
ao elbow, on which [I rested my right arm, 
and there were at the same table three or 
four other persons besides our party. I had 
scarcely lighted my pipe when | observed 
two men (strangers to me) enter the room, 
and whisper with the landlord; and I 
thought I perceived the landlord, while an- 
swering them, to glance his eye upoo pee 
but I only mention this bythe ty as I 

the fallest conviction of the landiord’s integ- 
rity, and the strangers had sot the Jeast ap- 
pearance of officers ; consequently, the cir- 
camstaoce did not at all alarm me. had 
been about half an boer in the house, an 
was on the point of taking my leave, when 
heard the room-door pushed open, aad as is 
natural in such cases, I involuntarily torned 
my head ; when, to my atter confusions and 
alarm, I perceived two officers enter the 
room. As I thought it possible 1 might es- 
cape their notice, I pulled my hat over m 
eyes, and turning my head towards my wife 
and friend, on my left hand, pretended to be 
in earnest conversation with them ; but how 
can I express my feelings, when the offierrs 
walked immediately ap to me, av naturally 
as if they had been sitting in the company 
the whole evening; and one of them, looking 
me full in the fare, said, *“* Mr. Vaax, we 
want you!’ With as much comapesare as I 
could assume, { answered that he was mista- 
ken in addressing me, for that was not my 
name. The fellow replied that be was cer- 
tainly right, but begged that [ would step 
out with him into the passage, and he would 
explain himecif more fully. 1 wasso weak 
(or rather so confounded with surpriee) as to 
comply with this request : I was no 
sooner in the ge, and the tap-room door 
closed, tbaa the two ruffiaos laid hold of me, 
one eu each side, and hurried me away with 
the greatest impetuosity. 


It is said, that, like other great men, 
Mr. Vaux was betrayed, and Conkey 
Beau, alias Bill White, is pitched upon 
asthe traitor. Like otber great men 
Mr. Vaux is a fatalist, and reconciles 
himself to bis destiny, with the conso- 
ling reflection that it was foredoomed. 
His trial is not so fortunate as the pre- 
ceding, and he exclaime against Mr. 
Garney, holding @ brief given to Mr. 
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Knapp, for disregarding its instructions, 
and taking no pains with the chief 
points of the defence. ‘lhe criminal is 
now capitally convicted, and sent double- 
ironed to the condemned cells in New- 
gate. The account of these dreadful 
places and their wretched inmates, 1s 
afHictingly curious; we quote parts 
of it:— 


Besides the four men convicted the same 
day as myself, there were in the cells several 
others who had been cast for death the pre- 
ceding sesston; and, the recorder’s report not 
having yet been made, they still remained 
ander sentence, ignorant of the fate which 
awaited them, but they were in expectation 
of its being decided every succeeding levee- 
day. Itts customary to confine two con- 
demned prisoners in each cell,and 1 was des- 
tined to be the companion of a man named 
Nicholls, his former bed-fellow having suffer- 
ed about a week previous to my conviction. 
On the turnkeys, who attended me, opening 
the door of his cell, the unhappy man (Nich- 
olls) was discovered on his koees, witha book 
in his hand, and evidently a prey to doubtand 
terror. My conductors apologized for dis- 
tarbing him, saying, they had only brought 
him a companion, and hoped he would find 
‘consolation in my society. Poor Nicholis 
answered in broken accents, ‘* My God! I 
was a litde alarmed,---[ heard the keys 
coming,---1 thoazht it was the report.--- 
What ?---do yon expect it to night?” The 
turnkeys replied, that from the lateness of the 
hour, it was not probable; but begged him to 
compose himself, and hope for the best, 
They then relocked the doors, and left us. 
This unfortunate person had been convicted 
of selling forged bank-notes, through the 
treachery of a man, who, to save himself, had 
given information, and betrayed bim by a 
signal to the police-officers, at the moment 
ot the negotiation taking place. As he was 
known to have carried on this legal and 
dangerous traffic to a great extent in the 
town of Birmingham, where he resided, the 
Bank were determined to make an example 
of him; particularly as he had obstinately 
refused to save his own life by disclosing, as 
he could have done, most important iaforma- 


tion on the suiect, so as to lead tothe de-- 


tection of the fabricators, This. being the 
case of Nicholls, he had no hope of mercy 
being extended tohims; and was consequently 
in hourly dread of the awful fiat which was 
to seal his doom, and consign him to a shame- 
ful and premature death, On being left 
alone with him, U forgot fora moment m 

awn situation, and feeling for that of my ite 
fated companion, whose case I alread 

knew, Lexerted myself to console and cath 
him; not by raising in him hopes for which 
TU knew there was no fouadation, but by ex- 
horting him to look forward to “another and 
a brtterworld:” to comfort himeelf with the 
teficction that his crime (though ‘punished 
with death on account of ifs injurious tenden- 
cy inacommercial country,) was not in a 
moral sense, or in the eye of God, of so black 
a nature as to preclude him from the hope of 
mercy at that awful tribunal ‘* before which 
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the jadges of this world must themselves be 
tried.” By these and the like suggestions, f£ 
so far succeeded as to compose him pretty 
much ; aad having undressed ourselves, we 
went to bed. He then requested me to read 
afew chapters to him, and earnestly asked 
my Opinion on some epost passages in 
the oew Testament, which applied to his sit- 
uation, and of the real meaning of which he 
anxiously wished to be resolved. We 

read and reasoned on these topics until St. 
Paul’s clock struck ten, and were on the 


point of composing ourselves to sleep, that - 


‘¢ halm of hurt minds,” when we were alarm- 
ed by the rattling of keys, and the sound of 
voices. [ endeavouring to calm the agitation 
of Mr. Nicholls, by supposing that another 
unhappy man had been convicted, and was 
abont to be introduced tothe cells; bat he 
declared it must be the report, and fell on his 
knees before the cell-door. The footsteps 
approaching, our door was slowly unlocked, 
and the distressed agony of my companion 
was now indescribable. Mr. Newman, the 
jailor, entered as quietly as possible, and ta- 
king Nicholls by the hand, while he himself 
was evidently affected, he said, ‘“* Mr. Nich- 
olls,---the report has beer madc, and---(here 
he woul! fain have paused,) [am sorry to 
inform you it has been unfavourable.”’ Nick- 
olls. ** Lord, have mercy on me! God’s will 
be done! lL expected it, Mr. Newman,-—it 
is no more than [ expected.-— When is it,— 
tosuffer, Mr. Newman?” The latter replied. 
© On Wednesday next.” Nicholls. * I could 
have wished, Mr. Newman, for a little longer 
time,--U’'m_ not prepared to die,--I have 
some worldly affairs to settle ,---but,—God 
help me !---f hope for more mercy from him 
than the gentlemen of the Bank have shown 
me.” r. Newman then assuring him of 
every attention in his power, commended him 
tomy care, and took a tender leave of us 
both, promising tu see Nicholls again in the 
morning. The reader will easily perceive I 
had not the prospect of a very agreeable 
night before me; my own situation was de- 
lorable enough, but the distress of my uao- 
ortunate bed-fellow overpowered eve 
other consideration but that of pity and grief 
forhim. {f had now my task to go through 
again, and to enforce all [ repeated with 
reater energy and stronger assurances. At 
ength, exhausted by contending passions, 
poor Nicholls fell asteep, and 1 had then re- 
course to my philosophy for self-consolation. 


Nicholls was executed, as was also 
Vaux'’s next companion, one Cook; 
while he was finally reprieved and 
ordered to be transported for life. -Be- 
ing taken to the Retribution Hulk, at 
Woolwich, to be shipped for New 
South Wales, we have the following 
horrible description of that receptacle : 


T had now a new scene of misery to con- 
template; and, of allthe shocking scenes 
I had ever beineld, this was the most distres- 
ing. There were confined in this floating 
dungeon nearly six hundred men, most of 
them douhled-ironed ; and the reader may 
conceive the horrible effects arising from the 
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continued rattling of chains, the filth and 
vermin naturally produced by such a crowd 
of miserable inhabitants, the oaths and ex- 
ecrations constantly heard among fhem; and 
above all, from the shocking necessity of 
associating and communicating more or less 
with so depraved a set of beings. Oo arrive 
ing on buard, we were all immediately strip- 
ped, and washed in large tubs of water, then, 
on each a suit of coarse slop- 
were ironed, and sent below, 
eur own clothes being taken from us, and 
detained till we could sell or otherwise dis- 
of them, as no person is exempted from 
the obligation to wear the ship-dress. Oo 
descending the hatch-way, no popes pe can 
be formed of the scene which presented itself. 
E-shall not attempt to describe it; but noth- 
ing short of a descent Co the infernal regions 
d¢an be at all worthy of a comparison with 
it. Lsoon met with many of my old Botany 
Bay acquaintances, who were alleager to 
offer me their friendship and services,---that 
is, with a view torob me of what little I had 
for in this place there is no other motive or 
subject for ecu All former friendships 
or connexions are dissolved, and a man here 
witl rob his best hehefactor, or even mess 
mate, of an article worth one balfpenny. 
Every morning, at seven o'clock, all the con- 
victs capable of work, or, in fact, all whoare 
capable of getting into the boats, are taken 
ashore tou the Warren, in which the royal 
arsenal and other public buildings are situat- 
ed, and are there employed at various kinds 
of labour, some of them very fatiguing ; and 
white so employed, each gang of sixteen, or 
twenty men, is watched and directed by a 
fellow called a guard. These guards are 
most commonly of the lowest class of human 
beings; wretches devoid of all feeling ; 
ignorant in the extreme, brutal by nature, 
and rendered tyrannical and cruel by the 
consciousness of the power they posses»; No 
others, but such as I have described, would 
hold the situation, their wages being not 
more than a day-labourer would earn io 
London. They invariably carry a large an 
ponderous stick, with which, without the 
Smallest provocation, they wil fell an unfor- 
tunate convict to the ground, and frequently 
repcat their blows long after the poor : uflerer 
isinsensible. At noon the working party 
retarn on board to dinner, and at ove again 
go onshore, where the labour till near sun- 
set. Onretaruing on hoard in the evening, 
all bands are mustered bya roll, aud the 
whole being turned down below, the hatches 
are put over them, aod secured for the night. 
Astothe food, the stipulated ration is very 
scanty, but of even part of that they are de- 
frauded. Their provisions being supplied by 
contractors, and not by government, are of 
the worst kind, such as would not be consid- 
ered eatable or wholesome elsewhere; and 
both the weight and measare are always de- 
ficient. The allowance of bread is said to 
be about twenty ounces per day. Three 
days in the week they have about fuur ounces 
of cheese for dinner, aod the other fopreey® 
a pound of beef. The breakfast is invariably 
boiled barley, of the coarsest kind imagina- 
Dle ; ard of this the pigs of the hulk come in 
fora third part, becaure it is so nauseous that 
nothing but downright hunger will enable a 
yoantocatit. For supper, they have, on 
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banyan days, burgoo, of as good a uality as 
the barley, aad which is sia natly diepoced 
of ; and on meat days, the water in which 
the beef is boiled. is thickened with barley, 
and forms a mess calied “ Smiggins,’ of a 
more detestable nature than either of the 
two former! The reader may conceive that 
} do not exaggerate, when I state, that 
among the convicts the common price 0 
these several eatables, is,---for a day's allow- 
ance of beef, one halfpenny s-~-ditto, of 
cheese, one halfpenny ;~-ditto, of bread, 
three-halfpence; but the cheese is most com- 
monly s0 ad, that they throw it away. 

is manufactured, I believe, of skimmed milk 
for this particular contract. The beef gener- 
ally consists of old bulls, or cows who have 
died of age or famine ; the least trace of fat 
is considered a phenomenon, and it is far ia- 
ferior upon the whole to good horse-flesh. I 
once saw the priseners throw the whole day's 
supply overboard the moment it was hyjsted 
out of the boat, and for this offence they 
were severely flogged. The friends of these 
nae persons are not allowed to come on 
board, bat must remain alongside during 
their visit; the prisoners are, ittstrue, sufler: 
ed to gointo their boat, buta guard is place 
within hearing of their conversation, and if 
afriend or parent has come onc hundred 
miles, they are not allowed above ten min- 
utes’ interview ¢so that instead of consolation, 
the visit only excites regret at the parties be- 
ing so suddenly torn asunder. All letters 
too, written by presoners, mast be delivered 
unsealed to the chief mate for his inspection, 
before they are sent asbore 5 and such as he 
thinks obnoxious, are of course suppressed. 
In like manner, all letters received from the 
post-office are opened and scrutinized. If I 
were to attempt a full description of the 
miseries endured in these ships, 1 could fill 
a volume ; but I shal! sum up all by stating, 
that besides robbery from each other, wrich 
is as common as cursing and swearing, I wit- 
nessed among the prisoners themselves, dur- 
ing the twelvemonth I remained witb them, 
one deliberate murder, for which the perpe~ 
trator was executéd at Maidstoue, and one 
suicide ; and that unnatural crimes are open- 
ly committed. 


Alter an absence of four years, Mr; 
Vaux landed for the second time at 
Sydney Cove, where he seems to have 
been following up a like course with 
that on his first transportation. Alter- 
nately raised above the common felons 
by his ability, and degraded by his vil- 
lany ; promoted, punished, favoured, 
flogged ; either the victim of greater 
rogues (as be pretends) or of bis own 
depravity, attempting to escape, OF form- 
ing resolutions of future amendment, 
we find nothing of new irterest in the 
latter part of the work, bat the impres- 
sive lesson,that dishonesty and vice carry 
their own inflictions with them, and that 
nis life is indeed a life of wretchedness 
which isa life of iniquity. 
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The first question which we asked 
ourselves after reading this choice piece 
of biography was,—is it authentic? and 
we think, that, after no very slight in- 
vestigation, we have satisfied ourselves 
in the affirmative. In one sense we are 
not sorry for it; for it is a far more 
clever specimen of the perverse ingenui- 
ty of human natare as a real history, 
thao asa work of imagination :: ioas- 
much as it is more difficult personally 
to enact the villanies which De Foe and 
Fielding have so well pourtrayed, than 
merely to copy their mode of writing 
upon psper. Simply as an imitation of 
the first of these authors, these two 
volumes, however, would possess con- 
siderable merit ; and the chief doubt 
that arose 10 our minds as to their con- 
tainiog matter of fact, occurred fromthe 
strong resemblance which they bear to 
the style of that extraordinary painter of 
@ certain portion of humaa life. In one 
respect, indeed, they differ ; for a chief 
artifice by which De Foe often makes 
himself appear most natural, is the mi- 
Duteness with which he commences de- 
tails which are to terminate in nothiug ; 
the disappointment in which he some- 
times involves his readers by not crown- 
ing every particular with an adventare ; 
and by permitting that which seemed 
to promise in the outset a high degree 
of interest, to die away of itself, and be 
merged and forgotten in the general 
story. We know not how we can ex- 
emplify this intentional beauty better, 
than by pointing out an unintentional 
defect in a writer,’ whose object in 
her catastrophe is to wind up every 
epizsodical circumstance which she has 
introduced -in the course of her ro- 
mance. [none of the scenes in thd 
Mysteries of Udolpho, Mrs. Radcliffe 
rakes her heroine,for security, place an 
immensely heavy chest against a secret 
door into her chamber ; this chest is so 
described as to excite considerable cu- 
nosity, butin the grand denouement, 
much to our mortification, it never re 
appears. We would rather be ecquain- 
ted with the contents of this mysterious 
chest, than hear the omitted story of the 
third old men, in the Arabian Nights, 


or learn the impenetrable secret of the 
Tron Masque. 
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Now this is a complaint which we 
can never make against Mr. Hardy 
Vaux. Like that Irttle:man, our great 
poet, he cannot even “ drink his tea 


without a strategem ;” and every action 


of his life, however apparently ummm por- 
tant, has io the end some bearing upoa 
roguery. We not only pronounce bim 
to be the most accomplished villain oa 
record; but to: have been also more 
blessed with professional opportanities, 
either tossed to him by auspicious for- 


tune, or created by bis own superior . 


talent, than Guaman d'Alfarache, Moll 
Flanders, Jonathan Wild, Major Sem- 
ple, or any other knight of the post 


who has been. canonized in his vocation | 


at the Debtor's door, or assisted in the 
foundation of some future mighty em- 
pire in the newly digcovered world.* — 

We must in conclusion say a few 
words about the moral effect of this sin- 
gular book ; for if we are to be amused 
by it at the expense of a good deai of 
mischief, it had better not have‘ been 


* Annexed to the second volume is a ‘ Vocabulary 
of the flash language,’ which is sometimes necessary 
to elucidate obscure passages in the main work, and 
is subjoined to it after the manner of an Index Gre- 
citatis of the German Commentators. Some of the 
phrases may amuse our readers :— 


“ Blue-pigeen flying, the practice of stealing lead 
from houses, churches, or other buildings, very 
prevalent in London and its vieinity. 

Beroled-out,a man whe has followed the preftssion 
of thiev:ng for some ume. When he is ulumately 
taken, tried, and convicted, is said to be berwled eut. 

Bushy-park, a man who is poor is said to be at 
Bushy-park, (why we are at a toss to determine.) © _ 

Cat and kitten rig, the petty game of stealing pew- 
ter and pint pots out of public hase: 

Christen, to obliterate crests and cyphers from sto- 
len plate, and get new oncs engraved, to prevent 
their being identified, is to bishop or christen them. _ 

Coach-wheel, a doliar or crown-piece. 

Drummond, any scheme or project considered te 
be intailibie ; nicaning, it is as sure as the eredit of 
that respectable banking house, Drummond and Co. | 

Finger-smith, a midwife. 

Flesh-bag, a shirt. 

Jacob, a ladder ; 2s knapping a Jacob frome Denna 


drag, means stealing (for the purpose of robbery) 
a ladder from a dust-iman’s cart. 


Murphy's countenance, a pig's face. 

Oliver w hiddles, the moor shines, 

The stone-pitcher, Newgate. 

Puzzling sticks, the triangics at which culprits 
are flogged. 

Reader-hunters, pooket-book stealers. 

Romany, a gipsy ; thus to patter Remany, is to 
talk the ae slang. (Query, niay any imight to the 
origin of that strange people be obtamed this 
eXpression ?) 

Russian coffee-house, the BrownBear public house, 
opposite the office in Bow-street. 

Slop-feeder, a tea-spoon, 

Sneexer, a snuff-box.” 


_— 
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published. We view it however, in a 
very different light. It paints in lively 
colours the tveness of vice, from 
the first stumble to the last fearful preei- 
pice; and in every stage may be clearly 
traced the restless and feverish misery 
which is its never failing accompeni- 
ment. We have so apprehension that 
it will call forth the letent energies of a 
single embryo pickpoeket, or stimulate 
the slumbering ingenuity of one aspirant 
swindler. On the contrary, if adminis- 
tered properly, it may act asa sound 
and useful corrective for weak principles 
and perverted inclinations. hatever 
might be bis success in any of bis enter- 
prizes, the terror of detection hovered 
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over Vavx imall; the reality of it 
crushed nm in many ; his profligate 
enjoyments were in.bad taste and short 
lived ; his penishment is completely 
retributive, and not very likely to termi- 
nate soon. Orn the whole, as we do 
nat believe-that the Beggars’ Opera or 
the Robbers, increased the number of 
English highwaymen or foreign bandit- 
ti, we: feel justified in réeommending 
these volumes as fit companions for 
some other modern memoirs.’ ‘They 
exbibit searcely: Jess varieties of life than 
the Sexagenerian, and assuredly have 
not ap atom mere of egotism than the 
Anecdotes of Bishop Watson — Brit, 


em ) 


FEARON’S SKETCHES OF AMERICA, _ 


(Continued.] 


NEW-YORK. 


Tae street population bears an as- 
pect essentially different from that 


carelessness, a laziness, an. unsocial ia- 
differenee, which freezes the blood and 
disgusts the judgment. An evening 


of London, or large English towns. stroll along Broad-way, when the lamps 
One striking feature is in the number are alighi, will please more then one at 
of blacks, many of whom are finely noon-day. The shops will look rather - 
dressed, the females very ludicrously better, but their proprietors will not 
so, showing a pertiality to white muslin greatly please: their cold indifference 
dresses, artificial flowers, and pink shoes. may be mistaken by themselves for in- 
The shops (or stores, as they are dependence, but no persoa of thought 
called) have nothing in their exterior to and observation will ever eoncede to 
recommend them ; there is noteven an them that they have selected.a wise. 
attempt at tasteful display. The linen mode of exhibiting that dignified feel- 
4ed woollen drapers (dry-good stores, ing. I disapprove most decidedly of 
as they are denominated) have quanti- the obsequious servility of the London 
ties of their goods jaid loose on boxes in sbop-keepers, but I am _ not prepared 
the street, without any precaution to go the length of those in New York, 
against theft, who stand with their hats on, or sit or 
There are a great number of excel- lie along their counters, smoking segars, 
lent private dwellings, built of red-paint- and spitting jn every direction, to a de- 
ed brick, which gives them a peculiarly” gree offensive. to any man of decent feel- 
neat and clean appearance. In Broad- ings. me. 
way and Wall-street, trees are planted LAWYERS. | 
at the side of the pavement. Thecity | Lawyers are as common here as pau- 
hall is a large and elegant building, in pers are in England. « Indeed, for 
which the courts of law are held. Most those friends, | see no kind of opening. 
of the streets are dirty: in many of Professional men literally swarm io the 
them sawyers are preparing wood for United States. Ap anecdote is told of 
sale, and all are infested with pigs,— a gentleman. walking in Broatway : a: 
circumstances which indicate a lax po- friend passing, be called ‘‘:Doctor,”. and 
lice. immediately sixtezn...persons turned: 
Upor the whole, a walk though New round to answer. to. the. name... This 
York will disappoint an Englishman: is even more characteristic of. lawyers. 
there is, on the surface of society, a At almostevery private door, cellar, or 
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boarding-house, a tin-plate is displayed, 
bearing the inscription ‘“ Attorney-at+ 
Law.” | | 

The causes which generate so great 
a number of “ legal friends” lie beyond 
the sources of my penetration. Per- 
haps, we may date the frequency of liti- 
gation to the intricacy of the profession, 
which is bottomed on English practice ; 
while the cheapness of college instruc- 
tion, and the general diffusion of mod- 
erate wealth among mechanics and 
tradesmen, enable them to gratify their 
vanity by giving their sons a jearned ed- 
ucation. This also opens the door to 
them for an appointment ; and, by the 
way, the Americans are great place» 
hunters. 

STEAM BOAT. 

I took a passage in the steam boat 
“Chancellor Livingston ;” fare 34 
dollars, distance 60 miles, time of de- 
parture five o'clock in the evening, of 
arrival half-past one the following morn- 
ing. This vessel is, perhaps, equalled 
by none in the world : she may be de- 
nominated, without the charge of exag- 
geration, a floating palace ; her length 
1s 175 feet,.and breadth 50, and sheis 
propelled by asteam-engine of 80-horse 
power ; there are beds for 160, and ac- 
commodation for 40 more by settees. 
‘The ladies have a distinct cabin : they 
geem cut off from all association or con- 
versation with the gentlemen. On deck 
there are numerous conveniences, such 
as baggage rooms, smoking rooms, &c. ; 
on the descent to the cabins are placed 
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cards of taadesmen and hotels in the 
chief cities,.and also religious tracts, 
which are chiefly reprints of English 
Evangelical effusions—affording ane- 
ther instance of the slavish dependence 
of America upon British wnters, The 
interior of this vessel 1s extremely splen- 
did. The late period of the day at 
which we embarked, allowed me but a 
limited oportunity of viewing the bold 
aod grand scenery of this majestic river. 
The general oceupation was card-play- 
log ; one or two had a book in the 
hands, | 
BOARDING-HOUSES. 

The life of boarders at an Americaa 
tavern, presents the most senseless ead 
comfortless mode of killing time which 
Thave ever seen. Every house of this 
description that I have been in, is 
thronged to excess ; and there is nota 
man who appears to have a single 
earthly object.in view, except spitting 
and smoking segars. | have not seen a 
book in the hands of any person since I 
left. Philadelphia. Objectionable as 
these habits are, they afford a decided 
evidence of the. prosperity of that 
country, which can admit so large a 
body of its citizens to waste three-fourths 
of their lives, and would also appear to 
hold ont encouragement to Englishmen 
with English habits who would retain 
their industry amid a nation of indo- 
lence, and have sufficient firmness to 
live in America, and yet bid defiance to 
the deadly example ot its natives. 
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THE BANQUET. IN THREE CANTOS. Lon- 


n ° 

N the end of the third Canto of 
# this work, is very elegant- 
ly related the fatal catastrophe which 
an over delicate sense of honour 
bronght upon Vatel, the Maitre d’ Hotel 
to the famous Prince of Conde. We 
extract the story from the lively Letter 
of Madame de Sevigué to Madame de 
Grignan, and refer our Readers for fur- 
ther particulars and pathetic reflections 
‘0 the poem. 


“ The King arrived on Thursday af- 
ternoon ; for the evening's refreshment 
there was a collation Jaid out in an al- 
cove, strewed witb roses and jonquilles-- 
all this was excelient. 

“Supper-time came—there were 
some of the tables where the roasts were 
wanting, on account of the number of 
dinners which had been unexpectedly 
called for; this irregularity hurt poor 
Vatel, who was beard several times to 
exclain—* My honour is tarnished ; I 
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shall never be able to get over this busi- 
ness. He said afterwards to. Gourville 
—'My brain is absolately tusning; I 
have had no sleep for these twelve 
pights; I must beg you to help me in 
giving the necessary orders,’—Gouryille 
lent him all the assistance ia bis power. 
The dishes in question which had been 
wanting, though not at the King’s table, 
but at tbe twenty-fith from i, seemed 
to haunt his imagination.. 
‘Gourville mentioned it to 
Prince—the Prince went himself to 
Vatel’s room, and said to himin the 
kindest manner, * Vatel, every thing has 
been done in the first style; nothing 
could be better arranged than the King’s 3 
supper. He answered ¢ Your Hich- 
ness's condescension overpowers me; I 
know that two tables were neglected.’ 
‘ Not in the least,’ returned the Prince ; 
‘ make yourself perfectly easy ; all was 
exactly as it ought to be.” Midnight 
came ; the fireworks did not succeed ; 
an envious cloud destroyed all their ef- 
fect. They cost 16,000 francs, At four 
o'clock, Vatel, already on the alert, 
finds the rest of the household buried ia 
sleep. He meets a purveyor who 
brings hima very scanty supply of sea 
fish. ‘ {s this all?’ asks Vatel, alarm- 
ed. * Yea, Sir,’ answered the man, not 
knowing that messengers had been dia- 
patched to put all thes sea ports in requi- 
sition. Vatel waited, however, a con- 
siderable time—no ‘sign of the other 
purveyors—distracted and bewildered, 
his imagination represented to him it 
was in vain to expect any further sup- 
plies in time: he went to Gourville, 
and said to him: ‘ My dear friend, I 
never can survive this disgrace.’ Gour- 
ville smiled athim. ‘Vatel goes imme- 
diately to his chamber, and shutting 
himself in, fixes his sword against the 
door ; twice he rushes on the point inef- 
fectually, but the third time he falls 
dead. In the mean time the fish arrive 
from all quarters—the servants hunt up 
and down for Vatel—they call him on 
every side—they rum to his room—they 
knock——no answer—at last the door is 
burst open, and he is found weltering 
in his blood. The Prince was imme- 
diately informed of the catastrophe, and 
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was much shocked: the Duke was 
greatly affected, even to tears. Vatel 
had been his nght-hand: man in the 
Burgundy expedition. 

“ The Prince related the melancholy 
event to the King ; it was said that it 
evinced a nice sense of honour m his 
way. He was much commended : his 
courage was praised and blamed at the 
game time.” 


It chanced—for dates see Madame Sevigne,— 
That great Prince general—the great Conde, 
In his great castle, im his greater park, 
Gave a carousal to the Grand Monarque, 
*Twas in the spacious Chateau of Chantilly, 
Where ail his ancestors had lived genteelly 5 
‘There Nature, though she well sustain'd her part, 
Still saw herself exceli’d by cost and art.— 
Conviviality and Splendour reigned : 
No Monarch e’cr was better entertained. 
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The gay interior most superbly fitted, 
Was to Vatel, Maitre d'Hotel,—committed. 
A faithful creature, long in the employ 
OF him who beat the Spaniards at Rocroi. 
Trusty domestic, all he plann’d with care! 
But the true Conde genius—was not there. 
Embarrass’d and distracted with the weight 
Of this great day, it was proclaimed too late, 
That two long tables yet reclaim’ d their roast ;— 
Alas !—one only could be found at most ! 
* Wretch that I am 1”—in agony he cried, 
While both his arms hung lifeless by his side, 
His oyes in stupor fix'd upon the ground, _ 
And scarce his sobbing throat an utterance found ; 
* Wretch that Iam !" exclaimed he to Gourville, 
* What shuddering horrors all my bosom fill ! 
“ All, all is lust ; my honeur is betrayed ; 
“ A roast was missing ;—all my glories fade ! 
*¢ This day hath seen my Sun of fame descend, 
“ My laurels wither, aud my prospects end ! 
“ Can aucht the opprobrium of this stain effaec ?— 
“ My Lord's dishonour and my art’s disgrace ! 
“ What court again shall in my care confide ? 
« What Sovereign trust repose ?” he said,and sigh‘d. 
The Prince was soon acquainted with the whole, 
And came himself the sufferer to console : 
* Vatel!”? most condescendingly he said, 
With inclination of his gracious head ;— 
“Vatel! Vatel! be comforted, my friend : 
“ Could any thing your royal fete transcend ? 
“ By all consider'd a most sumptuous thing ;— 
“ It met the approbation of the King.— 


“ Your honour’s safe ; these tears you might have 
spared ; 


** Think not my confidence can be impaired. 

“ Forget the roast, far better to have none, 

“ Than thus to see things so mach overdone.” 
“My Prince! this goodness how can [ repay ? 

‘6 My life and service at your feet I lay !” 
Not long endures the respite and relief: 

Too soon the victini of ahvaviergrief! 

Who the next day so miserable as he ! 

At twelvc—at two..no tidings from the sea ! 

No post, no messenger, no caravan ; 


Was ever so unfortunate a man? 
» 
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One hour to dinucr—nothing will arrive : 

His spirits sink he never can survive. 

No sturgeon, turbot, and no salmon jole, 

To set before the King !..n0 not a sole. 

No golden gurnets and no silver eels ; 

*T were better to be flayed himsclf he feels! 

In vain he draws his vision out,and hope, 

With achromatic lens and telescope... 

Mis hopes, alas! are vanish'd like a vision ; 

4nd all he sees..dishonour and derision. 

In vain, disconsoiate he raves, he roars, 

Louder than Neptune on the Atlantic shores; 

He frets, he fames, and with exhausted breath 

Demands of fate—his dories—or his Death... 

For fish to speak..that fashion now no more is, 

Death only hears, and death too near Ais door is. 

"he winds that rent his sails, dispersed his prayer, 

And scatter’d roand the frothy words in ai. 
‘Three times against his agitated breast 

By his own hand the shining steel was press‘d ; 

~ But thrice the faithful, frithices steel refused 

To see its blade by erring hands misused :.. 8 

The fourth.the treasonable arm prevailed, 

Aad the stern heart that guided it assailed ; 
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From the deep wound the crimson currente roll : 
But grief’s black tide it is o’erwhelms his soul, 

Ah ! melancholy, rach precipitation ! 
One mement more had been his preservation :.. 
Just as his foot in Charon’s bark he sets, 
Arrives the produce of his beats and nets, 
Hoarse grind the wheels,loud sounds the nowy thong 
Tumulteous to the gates the meninis throng : 
They call Vatel. Ah!..ne Vatel appears J... 
Nor welcome word, por whip, nor wheel he hears ! 
They seek, vociferate, they find him—dead ; 
Unfeeling Atropos had cut the thread :... 
On the cold groand, aneonseieus of their ores, 
Mate as his fish,.as motioniess he lies ! 


We have derived considerable amuse- 
ment from the perusal of the poem, and 
in our opinion, it is throughout perfect- 
ly moral, frequently interesting and tm- 
structive, and will, no doubt, prove gea- 
erally acceptable to its readers. 
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From (Cortstable’s) Edinburgh Magazine. 


REMARKS ON THE CHARACTER AND 
WRITINGS OF THE LATE MRS. BRUN- 
TON, AUTHOR OF SELF-CONTROL AND 
DISCIPLINE.* 

“ WANE age of Chivalry is gone,” but 

we think it very questionable, 
notwithstanding the bold assertion of 

Burke, whether “ the glory of Europe 

is extinguished for ever.” No, that 

glory was never brighter nor ever radi- 
ated with such immaculate splendour 
in any of the recorded periods of the 
world’s history, as it has done since the 
orator announced its irrevocable van- 
ishment. Which of the celebrated by- 
gone ages of literary attainment, that, 
like the quiet stars 1p a tempestuous 
sky, beam so calm and beautiful from 
the page of the historian, amidst the 
clang of political tumult, and the blood- 
shed of war, aod bring to our feelings a 
refreshment so balmy after they have 
been harrowed up by the long muster- 
roll of the crimes of mankind,—a repose 
so sweet, after we have fatiguingly 
marched amidst the horrors of lawless 
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* Mrs. Brunton’s maiden name was Mary Balfour. 
She was the daughter of Colonel Balfour of Cliffdale, 
Orkney, and was marricd to the Reverend Dr. 
Brunton, one of the ministers of the Tron Church, 
and Professor of Oriental Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 


anarchy, and the butcheries of tyrannéc 
rule ;—which, we say, of those boastetl 
periods of literature, the Periclesian, the 
Augustan, or that of Leo the Tenth, 
Louis XIV. Queen Elizabeth, or 
Queen Aane, can produce so countless 
a phalanx of illustrious women as we 
have to set in array for the admiration 
and examplé of posterity? That our 
age is so unexampled ia female talent, 
we think is clearly traceable to the spirit 
of chivalry, which, io its effects at least, 
bas not gone by; and we trust that it 
willlong continue to have an abiding 
influence in fostering female talents, ac- 
complishments, and worth. The 
names are few, todeed, which have come 
down to us of literary women, and even 
they are but feeble spirits whea placed 
beside those of our owo age. Sappho 
stands almost alone among the classic 
writers Qf Greece, and her two little 
songs which remain to us are certainly 
exquisite productions, though we thiak 
they have been matched, if not surpass- 
ed, by more than one British minstrel. 
But even the sublime praise of Longi- 
nus echoed and re-echoed from critic 
to critic, will never place Sappho ona 
level with the De Staels of the nineteenth 
century. We cannot at present stop 
to talk of Anna Comnena, and a few 
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other female naines, which spot the wil- 
derness of history like the scattered 
palm-trees of the desert ;—we must has- 
ten to a period of more recent interest, 
aod to the lady whose lamented death 
has led us to think of the illustrious 
women * honoured by the: nations,” 
who have gone before her. 

Mrs. Brunton belongs to a class of 
females in @ great measure peculiar to 
our own times. Sappho and Hiossa 
were distinguished for their genius ia 
delingating the workings of the heart ; 
Lady Jane Gray and Madame Dacier 
for their extensive learning ; but the 
talents of thosy distinguished women 
evaporated in display, and in adminis- 
tering to the taste of the age they lived 
ip. Our lamented country-woman, and 
her famed contemporaries, Miss Edge- 
worth and Mrs. Hamilton, have nat so. 
much conformed to the taste of the age, 
as created for themselves, by the mere 
force of their genius, en appetite for 
moral and religious truths amang read- 
ess to whom these were formerly a 
mockery and ascorn; and we cannot 
withhold from them the loftiest praise 
we can besiow, nor can we refuse to 
place them ih the highest order of those 
who bare added to the happiness of the 
human moe, by fostering the spirit of 
virtue, and reforming the vicious in the 
oply way likely to be successful—-strip- 
ping lawless pleasures of their unreal 
seeming, and depicturing all the vary- 
ing shades of criminality in their nak- 
ed and undisguised ugliness. Works of 
fiction, whose influence on the public 
mind must be powerful, from their al- 
tnost‘unbounded circulation, had, with 
a few wandering exceptions, become 
the vebicles of every sort of mental 
poison ; aad licentiousness and infideli- 
ty were served up under a gorgeous and 
glittering array of imagery, and interest- 
Ing narration, to fascinate the young 
heart, aod draw it with syren spell 
from the rectitude of innocence. In 
veia did the careful father waro his 
daughters of their peril, if they indulzed 
im novel-reading ; the anxious mother 
watched in vain to detect and destroy 
tbe prohibited volumes; nor were the 
vituperations daily thundered from the 
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press and the pulpit, in well-meaning 
uprightness of heart, of more avail. In 
spite of every exertion, the demand for 
novels increased so rapidly, that the 
diseased taste begotten and pampered 
by their perusal seemed to be fast be- 
coming incurable. | 

The illustrious female writers, among 
whom our authoress holds a distinguish- 
ed place, struck upon the only plan 
which, in the hopeless circumstances of 
the cage, could be successful. They 
perceived it vain to preach and de- 
claim against the evil, and resolved to 
attack it with all the witchery of genius 
that they could command, on the very 
ground io which it seemed so secure 
from assault. : ‘They have been success- 
ful-—aog have performed for the novel- 
readers of the day a similar disfranchise- 
ment from the control of disordered 
fancy and excited passions, as Cervantes 
did for the readers of the extravagant 
ramances of chivalry. Their manner 
of doing this has been different, indeed, 
from his, but it has not, we believe, 
bean less efficient ; and, to the credit of 
female thinking, which is so untruly 
characterized by writers as light: and 
frivolous, the views they have gone 
upan are founded on a deep and clear 
perception of buman nature, and the 
means adopted to influence and correct 
its aberrations. They went, as Mrs. 
Beunton herself expresses it, on high 
authority in using fable as the vehicle 
of truth, for, not to mention the sublime 
allegories employed by some of the 
sacred writers, even the Saviour did not 
disdain to employ parabolic narrative 
for embodying his instructions, 

We cannot, io a short paper like this, 
enter at greater length into these general 
views; but we mean to take an early 
opportunity of resuming the subject in @ 
separate article, where we shall advert to 
the share which has been taken in these 
important labours by Mrs. Hannah 
More, Miss Taylor of Ongar, aod 
others of inferior name. We think that 
Mrs. Brunton’s genius is much superior 
to cither of those two ladies we have 
just named. She manifests, like thero, 
an unsleeping vigilance in turning every 
jncident of her narrative so asto make 
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it bear on moral or religious feeling ; 
but we think ber conception ricber, ber 
range of fancy more extensive, her style 
more vigorous, and her principles less 
rigid and forbidding. The latter we 
think one of the greatest excellencies of 
Self-Control aad Discipline. Religion, 
in them, is seldom brought directly end 
nakedly on our view. We are left to 
discover the operation of its principles 
in the conduct of the characters, more 
thao in their language. In no part of 
ber writings do we recollect any thing 
which could be stigmatized as religious 
cant,—the most disgusting garb that 
vanity or hypocrisy can assume. The 
chaste aad dignitied tone of religious 
feeling, indeed, which characterizes 
her, is as foreign to the sickening whine 
of the Tabernacle, as to the demure and 
my-terious aspect of the rigid and over- 
righteous Puritan. To guard against 
these, every author who joins this 1l- 
lustrious school should be most watch- 
ful, as any tinge of this unpalatable 


leaven will infullibly defeat and nev-. 


tralize every other means of infinence 
attempted on the hearts of the most 
numerous class of readers, who will 
take instant alarm, and shut a book, 
never to re-open it, the moment they 
are assailed by any thing in the shape 
of technical divinity. 

There is one point of view in which 
Mrs, Brunton stands very superior to 
Hannah More and Miss Taylor; she 
never, so far as we recollect, talks of 
religion as athing which ought to en- 
gross all our time and attention ex- 
clusively. They would make it the 
Only business in life, the sole employ- 
ment of our thoughts and actions daily 
and hourly; they would have us look 
on all around us as things with which 
we have nothing to do but to despise, 
while we steadily direct every thought 
and every action to the world which is 
tocome. Now, all this may sound 
very well from the pulpit; and the 
preacher may tell us authoritatively, that, 
unless we carry our Christianity con- 
stantly about with us, and make it the 
leading portion of all our thoughts, we 
must be content to rank with the re- 
probate and profane; and the Metho- 
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distical novelists may take up the theme, 
and exhibit characters who never open 
their mouths but in biblical phrase and 
sectarian jargon; yet we are quite cer- 
tain, that such principles of exctosive 
thinking are utterly impracticable by 
the present race of men, not excepting 
even their strongest advocates them- 
selves; nay, that they are principles 
altogether opposite to those which 
characterize Christianity as taught in 
the Bible,—a wild perversion and absurd 
caricature of what was inculcated by 
the holy Apostles. Such preposterous 
doctrine is only fit to be ranked with 
the pitiable practices of the Popish 
Monastics, one of whose farces was to 
keep literally to the injunction, ‘ Pray 
without ceasing,” hy establishing a 
relay of monks to relieve one another 
in a perpetuated, forced, and dull rou- 
tine of formal praying. Our author 
uaderstood Christianity better than to 
fall into so foolish a deviation from its 
genuine spirit. She showed in her 
own character the beautiful effect of 
religious‘ principle in modifying every 
thought and action, without the dis- 
gusting obtrusiveness of cant and pre- 
tended abstraction from the concerns 
of the world; and what she was her- 
self, she has made prominent in her 
writings. 

It is to this circumstance, as much 
as any other, that we are to trace the 
extensive popularity of Self-Control 
and Discipline, which, we are certain, 
have been read by bundreds who would 
have thrown aside Ceelebs and Disptay 
as quite uoreadable. It is in this that 
Mrs. Brunton coincides in purpose and 
in plan with Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. 
Hamilton, —that places her novels 
among the Popular Tales and by the 
side of the Cottagers of Gienburnie. Ia 
all of those we are instructed and made 
better by irresistible example, without 
the exhibition of technical maxims or 
formal morality being impertinently 
thrust in our way, while we are merely 
seeking for amusement. 

We are no advocates, indeed, for 
the modern practice of turning schools 
into toy-shops, and smoothing away 
all the difficulties of education by 
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amusement and mechanism; such are 
only fit to gull half-educated and up- 
start shop-keepers,. who think that their 
offspring must become accomplished if 
they pay profusely fora countless train 
of teachers, and patronize every new 
short-cut to learning. But, while we 
strongly deprecate the making of in- 
struction an amusement, we as strongly 
recommend the making of all amuse- 
ments, as far as possible, instructive, or 
at least harmless. ‘To accomplish this 
successfully requires powers of no or- 
dinary cast, as there is evidently some- 
thing incompatible in the combination, 
and we are very apt to be jealous of the 
attempts made upon us to administer 
drugs in the shape of sugar-plums. Jn 
this very difficult task, however, Mrs. 
Brunton has succeeded to admiration. 
She does amuse us and interest us by 
her strong and lively pictures. She 
leads us on from incident to incident 
with increasing eagerness. We float 
unthinkingly aod delighted along the 
tide of ber narrative, miugling with the 
groups she embodies, and partaking of 
the distresses and sympathies of berchar- 
acters, without ever thinking of the end 
she aims at, —the impressing oa the mind 
the beauty of religion, the undeviating 
rectitude ofa spirit truly Christian, and 
the consolation and support which, ia 
the hour of distress, is never distant 
from the upright in beart. Yet, when 
we reach the conclusion of her histories, 
and look back on the scenes which her 
imagination spread in such fresh and 
- Jovely colouring before us, we feel that 
it was the all-pervading principle of 
religion which breathed a charm over 
all, which was the only refuge to her 
heroines in difficulty and distress ; 
and we are forcibly and uncontrollably 
impelled with the desire to go and do 
likewise. We would not, indeed, en- 
vy the person who could rise from the 
perusal of her tales without a warmer 
glow of religious feeling, a firmer pur- 
pose of upright conduct, amore ex- 
panded benevolence of heart, and a 
more marked revolting at vice end 
crime. We think we cannot be accus- 
ed of vanity when we say, that such is 
the effect produced on our own tuinds ; 
we feel more religious and more moral 
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at every fresh perusal; but her’s is a 
religion uutinctured with any thing 
gloomy or disgusting. [tis a pure and 
refreshing belm which is free from 
every root of bitterness; a sweet air of 
music wafted from heaven, with which 
nothing earthly mingles, and which 
never jars on the feelings, but comes 
fraught with soothing and consolement 
to every heart. . 

In all this Mrs. Brunton made a 
faithful portraiture of her own mind 
and heart. Sbe was deeply imbued 
with Christian principles and Christian 
feelings ; and they were pure, genuine, 
and fresh drawn from the well-spring of 
life. Religion in her produced, what it 
should always produce, a lively cheer- 
fulness which no worldly concern could 
extinguish, even when the chill of mis- 
fortune came upon her. It produced 
adeep sympatby for the distresses of 
suffering humanity, the maio-spring of 
that active benevolence which she so 
unwearyiogly exercised. And we think 
it also produced much of that vigour 
of miod which is so conspicuous in her 
works, and was no less conspicuous in 
her intercourse with the numerous cir- 
cles of which she was the ornament and 
the delight. She was not one of those 
writers whose charaeters are so markedly 
opposed to their works; who try to 
draw pictures of virtue which they them- 
selves never possessed, and feelings 
which they oever shewed nor could 
shew in their own practice. She drew 
ber pictures from nature, and they have 
much of the sweetness of the original. 
She inculcates no precept which she 
had not herself proved and practised. 
She did not, like Seneca, moralize on 
the utility of bearing pain and privation, 
while she herself was indulging in the 
luxurious gratification of sensuality. 
She carefully sought for the suffering 
and the wretched, and gave them all the 
consolation which religious charity can 
bestow; and the pictures of distress 
which she has so vividly and feelingly 
drawo are copied with fidelity from 
those with which hercharitable principles 
brought ber in contact. 

In a course of active inquiry, to 
which her desire to promote charitable 
institutions led her, she unavoidably 
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becamé acquaihted with many instances 
of unpriacipled crime; but if ske farts 
at all tn the truth of her delineations, # 
is in depicting the schemes of vitleay. 
Some of these have an air of tmprobe- 
bility, whieh, to readers of less lively 
fancy, may desttoy the charm which ber 
fictions would othéerwize wear We 
think that the wildexpedition toA merica 
in Self-Control fully anthesizes our 
vemerk. The whole character, iadetd, 
of Hargrave ts rather an overcharged 
picture of a domineering ‘and licentious 
ion. ford Frederick de Burgh in 
iscipkine is more tree to nature. Of 
her heroines we greatly prefer Louisa 
Montreville to Miss Percy, though there 
ie certainiy a famity lrkeness betteeh 
them, which .1t is pleasant to traee in an. 
author's work, wheh not tod closely 
drawn. 
-In conclusion, we beg leave to rabk 
among the admirersof Mrs. Brunton ; 
and we tegret that she did not live to 
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gratify the world with another display 
of her admired powers,in the completion 
ofa tale whith she ts waderstood toe 
have teft unGnished. But with afl oar 
admiration for ber cheracten, and net« 
withstanding the pleasure which we 
have derived from ber works, we doubt 
that they are ecarcely such at will sar 
vive the present age. We edmire them 
uofeignediy, but we think thea much 
inferior to.the tales of Mies Edgeworth, 
or.to.the Cottagers of Gienbursie. Had 
Waverly and Rob Roy sever appeared, 
the picture of Highiend mansers in 
Discipline might dave kept it afloat ; 
but im haterest it is certainly saferior to 
Self-Contro, Neither of them shews 
mich originality either of plot or taci- 
deat ; but the interweaving of engaging 
narrative, with adisplay of the effects 
of rehgious priaciple, will make them 
long regarded as among the best books 
of amusement which can be put into 
the hands of the young. kK. KE. 
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SCREPTURE PUNCTUATION. 
Wo'the ‘airor df the Furopean Mighzine. 
_ SIR, 


AM anxious, through the mediuin of your 
extenslvely circulated Magazine to poirt 
out an error in the pudctaation and emphasis 
of. the two following passages of scriptare, 
which occur in the service for Passion week. 
The first is to be found in the Gospel ‘for 
Thursday in Passion week, Loke xx111. 32. 

“* And there were alsotwo other malcfac- 
tors led with him to be put to déath.”’ 

Which, ‘as it now stands, seems to imply 
that the boly Jesus was himself a malefactor. 
This difticulty is, however, easily obviated 
by introducing a short pause after the word 
‘other’ thus, 

“« There were also tsvo other, malefactors, 

ed with him to be put to death.” 

The second fs part of 'the 37th verse of the 
48th chapter of St. John, which js the 2d les- 
son A pointe’ for Good Friday :-—- 

' §* Pilate asked him therefore, art thou a 
King then? Jesus asswered, thou sayest that 
Tama King.” | | 

Now from the stress being laid on the word 
** sayest,” which is almost invariably done, 
ane might sup that Pilate had asserted 
our Saviour's right to the title of King, io- 
stead of having questioned him whether the 
fact wereso. The teal meaning of the reply 
given by our Blessed Lord is evidently this: 

“* Thou 'sayest *that Lam 3 a King.” 

Yours, &c. A LAYMAN. 

March ®, 1819. ; 
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THE QUEEN. 
From the Gentleman's Magazine, Jan. 1519. 
MR. URBAN, : 

Sir John Cox Hippisley, Bart. on second- 
ing the Address of Condolence ‘to the Priace 
Regeut, at the late Sometset County Meet- 
ing, at Wells, expatiated at some length anon 
the exemplary virtues of her late Majesty, 
and particdlarly in reference to her exten- 
ded charities. He was more strongly impel 
led to this act of justice, becanse he scrupled 
nottoadmit, that at one period of his life, 
when he had fewer advantages of authentic 
information, he had himself in some degree 
abigail ofan erroneous opinion, which had 

en bat too hfe respecting that esti- 
mable part of her Majesty's character, which 
atthe present hour was universally recog- 
nized. But (ashe observed) the growth and 
die Shee error were inseparable from the 

perfection of our nature, alt h its ia- 
fluence was not always reproachful to the 
enderstanding or the heart. However, he 
would beg permission to advert to a very re- 
cent and pointed testimony, derived from the 
best authority : ** The charities of the Queen 
John H. reading 8 letter, which was an- 
erstood to have been communicated to bim 
by General Taylor, treasurer to her late Ma- 
festy) have heen most extensive, although 
holly free from ostentation. [do not be- 
lieve that, daring the whole courge of her re- 
sidence in this country, the close of the year 
has produced a pesanlaty balance in her 
Majesty's favours; and there is actually a 
debt which must be provided for out of the 
sale of personals. Indeed, I am convinced, 
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thet te locs of her Majesty, asa kind beae- 
factress, and a sepporter of ubjects deserving 
of ier bow ty, wil unfortunately be best ap- 
ecated by the distress of sumbers who 
ecke ep to ber forevery resource. Tuere 
#6 in Bedfordshire one charity, to which alone 
ber Majesty vas paid annually 500. for more 
than £0 yeas.” Suchis the grateful testi- 
mony drawa from the most anthentic source. 
Toasngle charitable instetution, &@ sum Ck 
oreding 25,0v0i. has been devoted by her 
Majesty's beaeficence. The Royal jewels, 
the appropriate decoration and sppenesse 
of the Queen’s exalted staticn, constitute the 
only fand from winch the debt of about 
SO0)f. incurred by her extended charities is 
to be liquidated. VERUvs. 


qua 
LAPLAND’ SERMONS. 


The church was crowded, and even 
the gallery full: many ofthe wild no- 
made Laplanders being present in their 
strange dresses. The sermon was ex- 
temporaneous harangue, but delivered 
ia a tone suv elevated, that the worthy 
seemed to labour as if he would 

urst a blood-vessel. He continued 
exerting his lungs in this maoner for 
one hour and twenty minutes, as if his 


audience had been stationed at the top’ 


ofadistant mountain. Afterwards, he 
was so hoarse, he could hardly artica- 
late another syllable. One would have 
thought it impossible to doze during a 
discourse that made our ears ring ; yet 
some of the Lapps were fast asleep ; 
and would have sored, but that a sex- 
ton, habited like themselves, walked 
about with a long and stout pole, with 
which he continued to strike the floor ; 
and if this did not rouse them, he drove 
it forcibly against their riba, or suffered 
it to fall with all its weight upon their 
sculls. (Clarke’s Travels, Sect. III. 
Part I. just published.) 

SAFFRON SUPPOSED TO PREVENT SEA 

; SICKNESS. 

M. Cadet, who spent part of the 
summer of 1817 in London, mentions 
that when he crossed the channel from 
Calais to Dover, he observed an Eng- 
lish gentleman with a bag of Saffroa 
suspended over his stomach. On en- 
quiring the reason, be was told by the 
geutleman that it was a practice which 
he always followed when crossing the 
channel, because it preserved lim from 
sea sickness. The remedy was found 
out, he said, in the following way. A 
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small merchant, who had occasios to 
wake frequent voyages, was always tor- 
mented with sea sickness when on sbip- 
board. One day he embarked, after 
purchasing a pound of saffron, which 
he put under his shirt ia order to avoid 
paying duty for it. He escaped with- 
outexperieocing apy sea sickness, though 
thesea wasrough. Ascribing thislucky 
escape to the saffron, he communicated 
his discovery to several of bis friends, 
who made repeated trials of the remedy, 
and always with success.—Pan. 
pipe 


FI8H US. WASHERMAN. 


- The following singular circumstance 
oconrred a few months since at Garden 
Reach, near Calcutta. © A washerman 
engaged ia his cecapation on the edge 
of a tank, was immersing a piece of 
cloth which he held in his hand tn the 
water, when a large fish sprang forward, 
seized the cloth and the man’s armin 
his mouth, and wes ¢riumphantly swim- 
ming off with his prey... Fortunately, 
however, a person close by at the time 
caught bold of the washerman’s quiver- 
ing leg, and dragged both man and fish 
on shore! The animal was immediately 
taken to the Police Thana to he exbib- 
ited! It weighed a maund and a half, 
and was about six feet in length, of the 
species commonly ealled Sowlee. | The 
washerman’s arm was considerably la- 
cerated.— Ibid. 


MANURE. 


In a letter of Mr. Dinsdale to the 
editor of the Annals of Philosophy, we 
find a complaint of the ill management 
of manure by the majority of farmers, 
which is at once very just and of very 
old standing. They collect their ma- 
nure of all descriptions -in a corner of 
the yard, where they suffer it to remain 
uncovered, and the liquid and most val- 
uable part to be drained away, and to 
emit exhalations, which however they 
might benefit the soil, are extremely in- 
salubrious to themselves and their cat- 
tle. ‘They even suffer dung to be cart- 
ed on the land in a raw and unferment- 
ed state, there to liein small heaps, un- 
til entirely exhausted of its goodness by 
the sun and wind. Instead of this un- 
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profitable practice, they are advised, 
as they have so long and often been be- 
fore to pay more attention to the fer- 
mentative process on their dunghills, to 
to stir them more frequently, and to 
keep them covered that they may not 
suffer exhaustion by -the air. Sods or 
sward are recommended as the best 
covering. Dung treated on the superi- 
or manner, Mr. D. warrants will prove 
more powerfully contributory to vege- 
tation, than all the ‘boasted powers of 
muriate of soda (common salt.) The 
Chinese farmers (undoubted economists 
in some respects, and arrant buoglers in 
others) keep their dung in vats or deep 
trenches well lined, in a constant- 
ly liquidstate, to obtain which, if they 
have not sufficient urine, they substi- 
tute water. They steepthe whole of 
their seed corn in liquid manure, in or- 
der to promote its fecundity, sometimes 
adding to the steep nitrate of potas. 


—— as 
QUZRE FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


“Jt may be thought a foolish ques- 
tion, Sir, but [ should be glad to know 
why it 1s that stinking an Eel upon the 
tail destroys its life more readily than 
striking it on the head ?”— Lit, Gaz. 
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SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES. 


Paprr prom Sea-WeeEp.---A Patent for 
five years has beeo granted in Denmark to 
the inventor of a new mode of making paper, 
namely, of sea-weed. This paper is said to 
be whiter and stronger than other paper, and 
at the same time cheaper. 


Egyptian Head of Memnon at the British 
Museum.---The Head of Memnon, sent to En- 
gland by Mr. Salt, has been placed, most ju- 
diciously as to light, ou a pedestal in the 
Egyptian Room in the British Museum,under 
the able direction of Mr. Combe. We con- 
gratulate the public on this valuable acquisi- 
tion, which may perhaps be considered as the 
most perfect specimen of Egyptian artin the 
world. On entering the room the immensity 
of the Head has its full cect on the specta- 
tor, when seen in thesame view with the fa- 
mous figure of the Discobulas, which is the 
size of life, and stands at a short distance from 
it. From the proportion of the features it 
may be concluded that the figure, when per- 
fect, wasabout 90 feet inheight. The Head 
has suffered a loss of part of the right side of 
its skull, yet the featuresare allentire. They 
are truly beautiful, partaking more of the 
Grecian than of the Egyptian character; 
and are as sharp and perfect as when they 
were left hy the chisel. Altho’ the Head rep- 
resents a young person yetithas along beard. 

The back part of the Figure is charged 
with hicrogty paicks, from which Dr. Young 
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is of opinion, that it represents a young Mem- 
non. The mouth is closed: it therefore can- 
not be the celebrated Head of Memnon that 
was said toutter sound. The Figure haa 
singularly beautiful appearance, trom the 


particular coloar of the strata ; the waole of | 


the Head being of a reddish, and the lower 
part of the greyish granite. 

Near this Head is placed the enormous 
Fist, noticed by Mr. Piaxman in one of his 
Lectures at the Royal Academy, who has 
observed, that if there had been a figure of 
which this Fist had formed a part, it mast 
have been at least 60 feet in height. 

La Place.---The celebrated La Place has 
just published some important geological in- 
erences in regard to the formation of the 
earth. He seems now inclined to the Nep- 
tunian system, although formerly rather a 
Plutonist. 

New Fire Theory of the Earth.—The Ital- 
ian geologist Breislac, a great voleanist and 
active investigator of volcanic couitnes, has 
jest published a work in which he proposes a 
new igneous theory of the earth, and rejects 
the fire system of Hutton as absurd. 


' A letter from Stockholm, says, Sweden’s 
iroo-mines are inexhaa:tible, and according 
to the researches ordered by the Goveroment 
last year, they increase in number and pro- 
ductiveness the nearer we ba fe to the 
Polarregions. At this peried of hypothesis, 
respecting the northern regions and their 
polarity, &c. this geological fact may be 
thought curious. 


Statisrics or Evrope.---The present 
pulationof Europe amountsto 177,221, 
persons, scattered over 154,450 geographic 
square miles. This population, conside 
in an ethnographic point of view, compre- 
hends 53,195,000 Teutonians or Germans, 
60,586,400 descendants of the Romans, 
45,120,000 Sclavonians, 3,718,000 Caledoni- 
ans, 3,499,500 Tartare and Bulgarians, 
3,070,000 Maggarians, 2,022,000 Greeks, 
1,760,000 Fiolanders, 1,610,000 Cimmerians, 
622,000 Basques, 318,600 Guistes, 294,000 Ar- 
nauts, 131,600 Armenians, 88,000 Maltese, 
&c.---There are 3,179,500 Jews, 8,607,500 
Mahometans, and 172,482,500 Christians, of 
whom there are 98,229,000 Catholics, and 
41,898,500 Protestants. Europe is divided 
politically into 78 Sovereign states, nomia- 
allyindependent. Their regate forces 
in peace, are 1,600,000; and oa the wares- 
tablishment, 3,600,000. Their maritime for- 
ces consist of 409 ships of the line,33 ships of 
50 guns, 346 frigates, 1,563 vessels of an tafe~ 
rior class.-—- Paris Paper. 

—— 


ANECDOTE OF ABBAS MIRZA, 
Crown Prince of Persia. 

Abbas Mirza, Crown Prince of Per- 
sia, is one of the most remarkable men 
of our times. He was born in the year 
1782, and every body expects great 
changes when he ascends his father’s 
throne. His intercourse with learned 
Europeans; his speaking the English 
and French languages very fluently ; his 
introduction of the European military 
system and discipline, and forming on 


~ 
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that system a body of about 10,000 in- 
fantry, and a considerable corps of artil- 
lery ; and other measures, display a 
mind of no common order. Abbas 
Mirza is nota mere soldier, but his fi- 
ner qualities render him still more wor- 
thy of the throne. Moritz Von Kotze- 
bue relates the following honourable 
anecdote of him :—* The Russian Am- 
bassador,” says he, “ perceived in the 
garden belonging to the Prince, a pro- 
jecting corner of an old wall, which 
made a very ugly contrast witb the rest, 
and disfigured the prospect. He asked 
Abbas Mirza why he did not have it 
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pulled down.” ‘Only think,’ replied 
the Prince, ‘I have bought this garden 
from several proprietors in order to make 
something magnificent ;_ the proprietor 
of the place where the wall projects, is 
an old peasant, the only person who 
positively refused to sell me his piece of. 
land, as he would not part with it for 
any price, it being an old family posses- 
sion. I must confess it is very vexatious, 
but, notwithstanding, I honour him for 
his attachment to his forefathers, and 
still more for bis boldness in refusing it 
me. But I will wait till an heir of his 
shall be more reasonable !” 


POETRY. : 


qa 


From the London Magazines, 1819. 


TIE BROKEN RUDDER. 


A BROKEN redder drifted o’er, 
Had found its place upon the sand, 
From where the veaesel, now no more, 
Was wrecked upon a foreign strand ! 


Faney may rouse her busy train, 

And paint the storm in horrid view ; 
Of the sad widew’s fate complain, 

As well as mourn the hapless crew ! 


So oft is told this tale of woe, 
So oft the danger of the seas, 
That if the tears of pity flow, 
They’re scattered by the lightest breeze ! 


Bat whe observes the broken state, 
Of what was.once the vessel's guide. 

Must think too on the wretcheu fate, 
To which 4umanity’e allied ! 


Unseen in aj} the pompous course 
Of the proud galley's prosperous sail, 
Is the small Aelm that lends its force 
In adverse or in friendly gale ! 


And mark too in this rudder’s lot, 
That lies unown'd, unheeded by, 
The fate of services forgot, 
And wasted in their rich supply ! 


Here we may trace the fallen power 
Ofhim who propp’é the tottering state ; 
‘Till in an unpropitious hour, 
He saw in frowns the monarch's hate ! 


The broken werrier here we view, 

With years and wounds and scars alone ; 
Bereft of all for service due, 

The’ bright his day of glory shone ! 
Or, bent with years. the hoary sage, 

In penury may reach the tomb, 


Whoee precepts in life's early stage, 
Dispelid the mist of error’s gioom 


In every state of life we traee 
Some broken relic in decay, 
Though gifted once with every graee, 
Now useless, scattered, thrown away ! Dn. 


ong 


DEATH. 


EATH..is what ? 
It is a minister of woe 
To man below...’ 
To bring his pride to nought... 
A rein to check the bold career 
Of these who neither love nor fear 
That God they little think so near. 
To stop.their hand... 
And give their substance and their land 
With all beneath their proud command, 
To friend or foc, 
When they’re laid lew. 
Dead and forgot ! 


Death is what? 
A welcome friend, 
Whom Ged doth send 
Man's griefsto end... . 
Rude seeme his blow 
In outward show, 
Yet often sent 
Ills to prevent, 

And shield the Good Man imhis tomb 
From bitter foes s 
And countless woes 

To come |... 


Death is what? 
' Death is gain_a rich reward 
To him that dicth in the Lord! 

In Faith and Hope and Love. 
Leos’d from his prison-house of clay, 
Death sends him on his joyful way, 
To meet the dawn of..Endles: Day 

In realms..Above ’ 
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PARAPHRASE OF PSALM CXXXVII. 


A*™48 by Babel‘a alien etream, . 
We captive Hebrews doleful sate, 
Weeping in membry’s vivid dream, 
O'er ruin’d Judah's crue! fate. 
Our long-forsaken harps unstruag, 
All silent on the willows hung ; 
No more their holy raptures glow, 
Unsuited to our country’s woe. 


Yet there they mock our mute despair ; 

Our ruthless foes insulting cry, 

‘¢ Again your sleeping harps prepare, 

Let Hebrew hymns re-eche high.” 

By holy Salem’e ruin‘d towers, 

By lofty Zion’s ravaged bowers, 

- How can we ging,—how can we play,— 

From Judah's mountains far away ? 

O, holy land of mighty sires, 

Thy joy, thy grief, be ever mine ! 

‘Though sunk beneath avenging fires, 

Thy castled towers and fane divine, ° 
Perish my cunning art of song, 

And death’s dark slumber chain my tongue, 

Ere faithless to my infant love, ' ’ 

From thee my thoughts one moment rove ! 
While in the dust ‘we eadty weep i 
O’er Babel’s hate, o’er Jadsh's woes, 

Thou Sword of Vengeance, ceme to aa , 

Wave dll thy terrers o’er her foes. 

And oh ! upon that fatal day, 

When Salem's glory fell a prey, 

Remember Edom's savage joy,— 

Remember how she cried “ Destroy !” 

E’en now, proud foe! Jehovah's wrath - 

O’ershades thy glory with dismay; 

Lo, sounding on their distant path, 

The Avenger’s wheels rush to eheir prey ! 
Bless’d be the hour ! thrice bless’d the arm, 
That shakes thy turrets with alarm ! 
And bids destrucstion’s tiger brood . 
Bedew thy streets with infant bleed! =. = S; 


. sages ‘ rs 
TO'TLER WHO DESERVES IT, 


ADDRESSED AND INSCRIBED To Mires 
Y Fae ate + 


“ No envy mingles with my praise 
Though could my heart repine ; 


Atany Poet's happier lays 
It would,—-it must at thine ! * cowprr. 
ROeKXd the cloud-kissing margin of Nelicon’s 


spring, 
To the lute of Apollo the Graees were dancing ; 
But the Mases had quarrell’d,-and now ¢o thdir King 
To beg his decision, their steps werd advancifig. | 
Yet deem not, that their’s was that contest of hate, 
Which sours with its passtons all.mertal debate ;— 
No !—Harmony e’en from their discord arose, 
And when friends thus dispute,they can never be foes. 
—But now for the cause,—To a daughter of earth, 
Whom Science, and Poetry, biest at her birth, | 
The Sisters had given so much of their art, 


C+ See the writings of this lady in the Atheneum, 
under the various utles of Legends of Lampidosa, 
Lawyer's Port-Folio, Relics of Popaiar Superstidons, 


&e. ; with man tical ° 
tureof V. ” Y poetical effusions under the signa 
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And so much with their srefegec’s skill were de- 
lighted ; 
That, while gach wish’d to rule unrestrain’d in her 
heart, 
* They all were averse to sway o’er it united. 


Cried Thalia,...“ She’s mine !..every trace ofher pen 
Has shewn it already,.. will prove it again, 
Lampidesa's wild Legends, all genius, are glowing 
With wit, like our Helicon's rill ever flowing ; 

Not disig!, and sad, like a Melo-drame, darkling ! 
But lively and bright, with my gaicty sparkling,— 
While Humanity’s plearures prociaim in each fine, 
That their Authoress must be a pupil of mine ! 


With an air somewhat elie marae a goddess when 
Vexty= 
Stern Melpomenc spoke and her dials advanced mext * 
‘To her Sister she said,.{" Flirting tifler! away, 
Shall the mind which I've form’d for all hearts to 
admire ; 
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And be ruled by the whimsof the laughing Thalia * 


‘ Forbid it, those feelings inspired by her lay, 


-When the Rosebud of Britain had fadedaway ! ‘ 
When the Bride’s Dirge of death round the Green 
Island Geattd, 

And its voice o’er the Silver Sea..wee had denoted ! 

Like my Byrea she-thrills every. neave of thesoul, ‘ 
Terror, pity, and love, own Aer magic control, 
And spell-bound by eve, with dark Tragedy’s tone, 

The strains-of thir Aana, are straine of my own!” 


*T would be useless to tell, all the con’s and the pro's 
And the pleadings,—which long before Phabdus 
arose, : aS : 
How Clis,...Raderpe,.<al lope »jor'd 
To establish their einims tothe realmof her mins, 
Till, at length, said dpelie,...* Let jarring ne.mare, 
Be heard from those lips, which ali music should 
be ; : 
Bat soften your glances, and peace to restore, .o 
Attend my decision, and mark my decree. ; 
To none but to me can your Anna belong,.- 
Whe dare claim without rival, this velary of seug ? 
MRCS Clee Vi eee Seen Aer eee ¢ 
. daughter 
Excels all alike, in the arts ye have tnaght bers. 
No more then, betwixt ye, her talents shall, lay, 
She must be your equal,..the Mase of her day! ; 
And, trust me, her genius your own will adrance, ' 
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For all gifts shail unite in—“The Muse of Remance F 


—— a 
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+ I cannot byt remeraber such things eere.”” - 
Macbeth. 


PpHER Rvs 2. glance, for gue that brightened, 
There was a blush, for me that beightened ; 4 
There was.a voice whose melting rone 
Whispered of love to me alone. 


That glance no more wy cyes shall fill. 
No more that blush my bosom thrill ; P 

That voice no more, with sweet contre) x 5 ‘ 
Charm to forgetfulness my soul. 


That eyein night 3s shaded now, 
That check in earth is mouldering low, | 
That voice is hushed to wake no more, « 


And all my hope in life is o‘cr. Coron 
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Frem the New Monthly Magazine. 
ANECDOTES OF LORD BYRON. 


Ectract of a Letter from Geneva. 


( We received several private letters ia the 
course of last agatamo froma friend travel- 
ling on the continent, and among others the 
following, which we give to the public oa 

/ account of dts containing anecdotes of an 
Individual, concerning whom the most 
triding circumstances, rf they tend to mark 
even the minor featares of his mind, caanog 
fail of being considered important and 
valuable by those who know how to ap- 
pects his erratic but transcendent genius. 

tale which accompanied the letter we 
have also much pleasure io presenting to 


; our readers.--- Ed.] 
a J BREATHE freely ia the neigh- 
bourhood of this lake ; the ground 
upoo which I tread has beea subdued 
from the earliest ages; the priocipal 
objects which immediately strike my 
eye, bring to my recollection scenes, in 
which mao acted the hero and was the 
chief object of interest. Not to look 
back to earlier timesof battles and sieges, 
here is the bust of Rousseau—here is 
the house with an iascription denoting 
that the Genevan philosopher first drew 
breath under its roof. A little out of 
the town is Ferney the residence of 
Voltaire ; where that wondertul, though 
certainly in many respects contemptble, 
character, received, like the bermits of 
old, the visits of pilgrims, not only from 
his own nation, but from the farthest 
boundaries of Europe. Here tgo is 
Bonnet’s abode, and, a feweteps beyond, 
the house of that astonishing woman, 
2B = aTHENEU™M VoL, 5. 


Madame de Siael, perbaps the first of 
ber sex, who has really proved its often 
claimed equality with the nobler man. 
We have had before, women who bave 
writen interesting novels and poems, io 
which their tact at observing drawing- 
room characters has availed them; but 
never since the days of Heloise have 
those faculties which are peculiar to 
man, been developed as the possible 
inheritance of woman. Though even 
bere, as ia the case of Heloise, our sex 
have not been backward in alleging the 
existence of an Abelard in the pereon 
of M. Schlegel as the inspirer of her 
works. But to proceed: upon the 
same side of the lake, Gibbon, Bonni- 
vard, Bradshaw and others, mark, as it 
were, the stages for our progress ; whilst 
upon the other side there is one house 
built by Diodati, the friend of Milton, 
which has contained within its walls, 
for several months, that poet whom we 
have so often read together, and who— 
if human passions remain the sane, and 
human feelings, like chords, on being 
swept by nature's impulses shall vibrate 
as before—will be placed by posterity 
in the first rank of our English Poets. 
You must have heard, or the Third 
Canto of Childe Harold will have in- 
formed you, that Lord Byron resided 
many months in this neighbourhood. L 
Went with some friends a few days ago, 
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after having seen Ferney, to view this 
mansion. I trod the floors with the 
same feelings of awe and respect as we 
did, together, those of Shakspeare’s 
dwelling at Stratford. Isat down in 
a chair of the saloon, and satisfied my- 
self that I was resting on what he had 
made his constant seat. I found a 
servant there who had lived with him ; 
she, however, gave me but little infor- 
mation. She points out his bed-cham- 
ber upon the same level as the saloon 
and dining-room, and informed me that 
he retired to rest at three, got up at two, 
and employed himself a long time over 
his toilette ; that he never went to sleep 
without a pair of pistols and a dagger 
by his side, and that he never eat animal 
food. He apparently spent some part 
of every day upon thelake in an English 
boat. There is a balcony from the sa- 
loon which looks upon the lake and the 
-mountain Jura; and, I imagine, that 
it must have been hence, he contem- 
plated the storm so magnificently de- 
scribed in the Third Canto; for you 
have from here a most extensive view 
of all the points he has therein depict- 
ed. Ican fancy him like the scathed 
pine, whilst all around was suaok to re- 
pose, still waking to observe, what gave 
but a weak image of the storms which 
had desolated his own breast. 


The sky is changed!—and such a change; Oh, 
hight ! 

And storm and darkness, ye are wond’rous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura auswers thro‘ her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud ! 


And this is in the night :—Most glorious night ! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 

A sharerin thy far and fierce delizght,— 

A portion of the tempest and of me ! 

How the lit lake shines a phosphoric sca, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 

And now aguin ‘tis black,—and now the glee 

Of the loud hill shakes with its mountain mirth, 
Asif they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake’s birth. 


Now where the swift Rhine cleaves his way be- 
tween 

Heights which appear, as lovers who have parted 

In haste, whose mining depths so intervene, 

That they can meet no more, tho’ broken hearted ; 

Thp’ in their souls which thus each other thwarted, 
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Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life’s bloom, and then de- 


Itselfexpired, but leaving them an age 
Of years all winter—war within themselves to wage. 


IT went down to the little port, if E 
may use the expression, wherein his 
vessel used to lay, and conversed with 
the cottager, who had the care of it. 
You may smile, but I have my pleasure 
in thus helping my personification of the 
individual I admire, by attaining to the 
knowledge of those circumstances which 
were daily around him. I have made 
numerous enquiries in the town con- 
cerning him, bat can learn nothing. He 
only went into society there once, when 
M. Pictet took him to the house of a 
lady to spend the evening. They say 
he is a very singular man, and seem te 
think him very uncivil. Amongst other 
things they relate, that having invited 
M. Pictet and Bonstetten to: dinner, he 
weaton the lake to Chillon, leaving @ 
gentleman who travelled withhim to 
receive them, and make his apologies, 
Another evening, being invited to the 
house of Lady D H , he pro- 
mised to attend, but upon approaching 
the windows of her ladyship’s villa, and 
perceiving the room to be fall of com- 
paoy, he put down bis friend, desiring 
him to plead his excuse, and immediately 
returned home. 
contradiction to the report which you 
tell me is current in England, of his 
having been avoided by his country- 
men on the continent. ‘The case hap- 
pens to be directly the reverse, as he hes 
been generally sought after by them, 

ough on most occasions, apparently 
without success. It is said, indeed, 
that upon paying his first visit at Cope 
pet, following the servant who had an- 
nounced his name, he was surprised ta 
meet a lady carried out fainting; but 
before he had-been seated many minutes, 
the same lady, who had been so affected 


‘at the sound of his name, returned and 


conversed with him aconsiderable time... 
such is female curiosity and affectation ! 
He visited Coppet frequently, and of 
course associated there with several of 
his countrymen, who evinced no reluo= 
tance to meet him whom his enemies: 
alone would represent as an outcast. 


This will serve asa: 


al 
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Though J have been so unsuccessful 
in this town, I have been more fortunate 
in my enquiries elsewhere. There is a 
society three or four miles from Geneva, 
the centre of which is the Countess of 
Breuss, a Russian lady, well acquainted 
with the agrémens de la Société, and 
‘who has collected them round herself.at 
her mansion. It was chiefly here, I find, 
that the gentleman who travelled with 
Lord Byron, as physician, sought for 
society. He used almost every day to 
cross the lake by himself, in one of their 
flat-bottomed boats, and return after 
passing the evening with his friends 
about eleven or twelve at night, often 
whilst the storms were raging in the 

eircling summits of the mountains 
around. As he became intimate, from 
long acquaintance, with several of the 
families in this neighbourhood, I have 
gathered from their accounts some ex- 
cellent traits of his lordship’s character, 
which I will relate to you at some future 
opportunity. I must, however, free 
him from one imputatioa attached to 
him—of having in his house two sisters 
as the partakers of bis revels. This is, 
hke many other charges which have 
been brought against his lordship, en- 
tirely destitute of truth. His only com- 
panion was the physician I have aJready 
mentioned. he report originated 
from the following circumstance: Mr. 
Percy Bysshe Shelly, a gentleman well 
known for extravagance of doctrine,and 
for his daring in their profession, even 
to sign himself with the title of aé-es in 
the Album at Chamouny, having taken 
a house below, in which he resided with 
Miss M. W. Godwio and Miss Cler- 
mont, (the daughters of the celebrated 
Mr. Godwin) they were frequently 
visitors at Diodati, and were often seen 
upon the lake with his Lordship, which 
gave rise to the report, the truth of 
which is here positively denied. 
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Among other things which the lady, 
from whom I procured these anecdotes, 
related to me, she mentioned the outline 
of a ghost story by Lord Byron. It 
appears that one evening rd B., 
Mr. P. B. Shelly, the two ladies and 
the gentleman before alluded to, af- 
ter having sed a German work, 
which was entitled Phantasmagoriana, 
began relating ghost stories; when his 
lordship having recited the beginning 
of ‘Christabel, then unpublished, the 
whole took so strong a hold of Mr.Shel- 
ly’s mind, that he suddenly started up 
and ran out of the room. The physi- 
cian and Lord Byron followed, and dis- 
covered him leaning against a mantle- 


piece, with cold drops of perspiration - 


trickling down his face. After having 
given him something to refresh him, 
upoo enquiring into the cause of his 
alarm, they found that his wild imagin- 
ation having pictured to him the bosom 
of one of the ladies with eyes( which was 
reported ofa lady in the neighbourhood 
where he lived) he was obliged to leave 
the room in order to destroy the im- 
pression. It was afterwards proposed, 
in the course of conversation, that each 
of the company present should write a 
taledepending upon some supernatural 
agency, which was undertaken by Lord 
B., the physician, and Miss M. W. 
Godwin. My friend, the lady above 
referred to, had in her possession the 
outline of each of these stories ; I ob- 
tained them as a great favour, and here- 
with forward them to you, as I was 
assured you would feel as much cun- 
osity as myself, to peruse the ebauches 
of so great a genius, and those immedi- 
ately under his influeuce.””* 


© We have in our possession the Tale of Dr. ——, 
as weil as the outline of that of Miss Godwin. The 
latter has already appeared under the ttle of 
* Frankenstein, or the modern Prometheus;” the 
feriner, however, upon consulting with its author, 
we may, probably, hereaftcr give to our readers.-Ed, 


F 
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_———____________—_________ Ere 
THE VAMPYRE; A TALE, BY LORD BYRON. 


(The superstition upon which this tale is 
founded is very general in the East. Among 
the Arabians it appears to be common: it 
did not, however, extend itself to the Greeks 
until after the establisbment of Christianity ; 
and it has only assumed its present form since 
the division of the Latin and Greek charches; 
at which time, the idea becoming prevalen 
that a Latin body could not corrupt if burie 
in their territory, it gradually increased, and 
formed the subject of many wonderful sto- 
ries, still extant, of the dead rising from 
their graves, aud feeding upon the blood of 
the young and beantiful. In the West it 
bi with some slight variation, al! over 

uigary, Poland, Austria, and Lorraine, 
where the belief exi-ted,that vampyeee night- 
ly imbibed a certain portion of the b of 
their victims, who became emaciated, Jost 
their strength, and speedily died of consump- 
tions; whilst these haman bloodsuckers fat- 
tened-—and their veins became distended to 
such a state of repletion as to cause the blood 
to flow from all the passages of their bodies, 
and even from the very pores of their skins. 

In the London Journal of March, 1739, is 
acur ous, and of course credible account of 
@ particular case of vampyrism, which is sta- 
ted to have occurred at Wadreyza, in Hao- 
gary. It appears, that upon an examination 
of the commander in chief and magistrates uf 
the place, they positively and unanimously 
affirmed that, about five years before, a cer- 
tain Heyduke, named Arnold Paul, had 
been heard to say, that, at Cassovia, on the 
frontiers of the Turkish Servia, he had been 
tormented by a cempyres but had found a 
pli to rid himself of the evil, by eating some 

f the earth out of the bra re's grave, and 
rubbing himself with bis (ood. This pre- 
caution, however, did not prevent him from 
becoming a vampyre*® himself; for, about 
meee or thirty days after his death and 
burial, many persons complained of having 
been tormented by him, and a deposition 
‘was made, that four persons had been depriv- 
ed of life by bis attacks, To prevent further 
mischief, the inhabitants having consulted 
their Hadagni,+ took up the be ;, and found 
it (asis supposed to be usual) in cases of vam- 
Ppyrism) freak, and entirely free from corrap- 
tion, and emitting at the mouth, nose, and 
ears, pure and florid blood. Proof having 
been thus obtained, they resorted to the 
accustomed remedy. A stake was driven 
entirely through the heart and body of Amold 
Paul, at which he is reported to have cried 
out as dreadfully as if he had been alive. 
This done, they cut off his head, burned bis 
body, and threw the ashes into his graye. 
The same measures were alopted with the 
corses of those persons who had previously 
died from vampyrism, lest they should, in 
their turn, become agents upon others who 
survived them. 

We have related this monstrous rhodomon- 
tade, because it seems better adapted to 


pee a ey, 


* The universal beliefis, that a person sueked by 
eran pyre becomes a vampyre himself, and sucks 


+ Chief bailiff. 


duce. In many 


illustrate the subject of the present observa- 
tions than any other instance we could ad- 
of Greece it is censi- 
dered as a sort of punishment after death, 
for some heinous crime committed whilst in 
existence, that the deceased is doomed to 
vampyrisc, but be compelled to confine his 
infernal visitations solely to those beings he 
loved most while upon earth---those to whom 
he was bound by tiet of kiedved and affec- 
tion. This supposition is, we imagine, af- 
loded to in the following fearfully sublime 
and prophetic curse from the “ Giaour.” 

But first on earth, as Vampyre sent, 

Thy coree shall from its tomb be rent ; 

Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 

And suck the blood of all thy raee ; 

There from thy daughter, sister, wife, 

At midnigtrt drain the stream of life ; 

Yet leathe the banquet, which perforce 

Must feed thy livid living corse. 

Thy victims, ere they yet expire, 

Shall know the demon for their sire ; 

As cursing thee, thou cursing them, 

Thy flowers are withered on the stem. 

But one that for t4y crime must fall, a 

The youngest, best beloved of all, 

Shall biess thee with a father’s name— 

That word shall wrap thy heart in flames! 

Yet thou must end thy task and mark 

Her cheek's last tinge—her eye’s last spark, 

And the last glassy glance must view 

Which freezes o’er its lifeless blue ;” 

Then with unhallowed hand shall tear 

The tresses of her yellow hair, 

Of which, in life a lock when shorn 

Affection's fondest pledge was worn— 

But now is borne away by thee 

Memorial of thine agony ! 

Yet with thine own best blood shall drip 

Thy gnashing tooth, and haggard lip ; 

Then stalking to thy sullen grave, 

Go—and with Gouls and Afrit rave, %, 

Till these in horror shrink away 

From spectre more accursed than they. 


Mr. Southey has also introduced in bis wild 
bat beautiful poem of ** Thalaba,” the vam- 
pyre corse of the Arabian maid Oneiza, 
who is represented as eee returned from 
the grave forthe purpose of tormenting him 
she best loved whilst io existence. But this 
cannot be supposed to have resulted from the 
sinfulness of her life, she being pourtrayed 
throughout the whole of the tale as acom- 
plete type of purity and innocence. The 
veracious Tournefort gives a long accountin 
his travels of several astonishing cases of 
vampyrism, to which he pretends to have 
been an eye-witness; and Calmet,in his great 
work upon this subject, besidesa variety of 
anecdotes, and traditionary narratives illus- 
trative of its effects, has put forth some learn- 
ed dissertations, tending to prove it to bea 
classical, as well as barbarian error. 

We could add many curious and interest- 
ing notices on this singularly horrible super- 
stition, and we may, perhaps, resume oar ob- 
servations upon it at spnie future opportir- 
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nity; for the present, we feel that we have 
very far exceeded the limits of a note, neces- 
sarily devoted to the explanation of the 
strange productien to which we now invite 
the attention of our readers; and we shal 
therefore conclude by merely remarking, 
that though the term Vampyre is the one in 
most general acceptation, there are several 
others synonimous with it, which are made 
wee of in various parts of the world, namely, 
Vroucolocha, Vardoulacha, Goul, Broucolo- 
ka, &c.---Ep.} 


[° happened that in the midst 
of the dissipations attendant 
upon a London winter, there ap- 
red at the various parties of 

the leaders of the ton a nobleman, 
more remarkable for his singular- 
ities, than his rank. He gazed 
upon the mirth around him, as if 
he could not participate therein. 
Apparently, the light laughter of 
the fair only attracted his atten- 
tion, that he might by alook quell 
it,and throw fear into those breasts 
where thoughtlessness reigned. 
Those who felt this sensation of 
awe, could not explain whence it 
arose: some attributed it to the 
dead grey eye, which, fixing upon 
the object’s face, did not seem to 
penetrate, and at one glance to 
pierce thro’ to the inward work- 
ings of the heart ; but fell upon 
the cheek with a leaden ray that 
weighed upon the skin it could 
not pass. His peculiarities caus- 
ed him to be invited to every house; 
all wished to see him, and those 
who had been accustomed to vio- 
lent excitement, and now felt the 
weight of ennui, were pleased at 
having something in their pres- 
ence capable of engaging their 
aticntion. In spite of the deadly 
hue of his face, which never gain- 
ed a warmer tint, either from the 
blush of modesty, or from the 
strong emotion of passion, though 
its form and outline were beauti- 
ful, many of the female hunters 
after notoriety attempted to win 
his attentions, and gain, at least, 
some marks of what they might 
term affection; Lady Mercer,who 
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had been the mockery of every 
monster shewn in drawing rooms 
since her marriage, threw herself 
in his way, and did all but put on 
the dress of a mountebank, to at- 
tract his notice ;—though iu 
vain;—when she stood before him, 
though his eyes were apparently 
fixed upon her’s, still it seemed as 
if they were unperceived—even 
her unappalled impudence was 
baffled, and she left the field. But 
tho’ the common adultress could 
not influence even the guidance of 
his eyes, it was not that the fe- 
male sex was indifferent to him : 
yet such was the apparent caution 
with which he spoke to the virtu- 
ous wife and innocent daughtcr, 
that few knew he ever addresscd 
himself to females. He had, how- 
ever, the reputation of a winning 
tongue ; and whether it was that 
it even overcame the dread of 
his singular character, or that 
they were moved by his apparent 
hatred of vice, he was as often 
among those females who form the 
boast of their sex from their do- 
mestic virtues, as among those 
who sully it by their vices. 

About the same time there came 
to London a young gentleman of 
the name of Aubrey ; he was an 
orphan left with an only sister in 
the possession of great wealth, by 
parents who died while he was 
yet in childhood. Left also to 
himself by guardians,who thought 
it their duty merely to take care 
of his fortune, while they relin- 
quished the more importantcharge 
of his mind to the care of merce- 
nary subalterns, he cultivated 
more his imagination than his 
judgment. He had, hence, that 
high romantic feeling of honour 
and candour, which daily ruins so 
many milliners’ apprentices. He 
believed all to sympathise with 
virtue, and thought that vice was 
thrown in by Providence merely 
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for the picturesque effect of the 
scene, a8 we see in romances ; he 
thought that the misery of a cot- 
tage merely consisted in the vest- 
ing of clothes, which were as 
warm, but which were better adap- 
ted to the painter’s eye by their 
irregular folds and varieus col- 
oured patches. He thought, in 
fine, that the dreams of poets were 
the realities of life. He was hand- 
some, frank, and rich: for these 
reasons, upon his entering into 
the gay circles, many mothers 
surrounded him, striving which 
should describe with tIcast truth 
their languishing or romping fa- 
vourites: the daughters at the 
same time, by their brightening 
countenances when he approach- 
ed, and by their sparkling eyes, 
when he opened his lips, soon ied 
him into false notions of his talents 
and his merit. Attached as he 
was to the romance of his solitary 
hours, he was startled at finding 
that except in the tallow and wax 
candles, that flickered not from 
the presence of a ghost, but from 
want of snuffing, there was no 
foundation in real life for any of 
that congeries of pleasing pictures 
and descriptions contained in those 
volumes,from which he had form- 
ed his study. Finding, howev- 
er, some Compensation in his grat- 
ified vanity, he was about to relin- 
quish his dreams, when the extra- 
ordinary being we have above de- 
scribed, crossed him in his ca- 
reer. 

He watched him ; and the very 
impossibility of forming an ideaof 
the character ofa man entirely 
absorbed in himself, who gave few 
other sigs of his observation of 
external objects, than the tacit 
assent to their existence, implied 
by the avoidance of their contact ; 
allowing his imaginatien to pic- 
ture every thing that flattered its 
propensity to extravagant ideas, 
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be soon formed this object into 
the hero of a romance, and deter- 
mined to observe the offspring of 
his fancy, rather than the person 
before him. He became acquain- 
ted with him, paid him attentions, 
and had so far advanced upon his 
notice, that his presence was al- 
ways recognized. He gradually 
learnt that Lord Ruthven’s af- 
fairs were embarrassed, and soon 
found, from the netes of prepare- 
tion in -------- Street, that he was 
about to travel. 
gaining some information respect- 
ing the singular character, whe, 
till now, had only whetted his cu- 
riosity, he hinted to his guar- 
dians, that it was time for him ta 
perform the tour which for many 
generations has been thought ne- 
cessary tu enable the young to 
take some rapid steps ia the ca- 
reer of vice, towards putting 
themselves upon an equality with 
the aged, and not allowing them 
to appear as if fallen from the 
skies, whenever scandalous in- 
trigues are mentioned as the sub- 
jects of pleasantry or of praise, 
according to the degree of skill 
shewn in carrying them on. 
They consented: and Aubrey‘ 


nmediately mentioning his in-_ 


tentions to Lord Ruthven, was 
surprised to receive from him a 
proposal to join him. Flattered, 
by such a mark of esteem from 
him, who, apparently, had noth- 
ing in common with other men, 
he gladly accepted it, and ina 
few days they had passed the 
circling waters. 

Hitherto, Aubrey had no op- 
portunity of studying Lord Ruth- 
ven’s character, and now he found, 
that, though many more of his 
actions were exposed to his view, 
the results offered different con- 
clusions from the apparent, mo- 
tives to, his conduct. His com- 
panion was profuse in his liberal- 


Desirous of . 
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ity s~-the idle, the vagabond, and 
the beggar, received from his 
hand more than enough to relieve 
their immediate wants. But Au- 
brey could not avoid remarking, 
that it was not upon the virtuous, 
reduced to indigence by the mis- 
fortunes attendant even upon vir- 
tue, that he bestowed his alms ; 
---these were sent from the door 
with hardly suppressed snecrs ; 
but when the profligate came to 
ask something, not to relieve his 
wants, but to allow him to wallow 
in his lust. or to sink him still 
deeper in his iniquity, he was sent 
away with rich charity. This 
was, however, attributed by him 
to the greater importunity of the 
vitious, which generally prevails 
over the retiring bashfulness of 
the virtuous indigent. There was 
onecireumstance about thecharity 
of hislordship, which was still more 
impressed upon his mind: all those 
upon whom it was bestowed, inev- 
itably found that there was a curse 
upon it,for they all were either led 
to the scaffold, or sunk to the low- 
est and the most abject misery. 
At Brussels and other towns thro’ 
which they passed, Aubrey was 
surprised at the apparent eager- 
ness with which his companion 
sought for the centres. of all fash- 
ionable vice ;_ there he entered 
into all the spirit of the faro table; 
he betted, and always gambled 
with success, except where the 
known sharper was his antago- 
nist, and then he lost even more 
than he gained ;_ but it was al- 
ways with the same unchanging 
face, with which he gencrally 
watched the society around: it 
was not, however, 80 when he en- 
countered the rash youthful nov- 
ice, or the luckless father of a 
numerous family ; then his very 
wish seemed fortune’s law....this 
apparent abstractedness of mind 
was laid aside, and his eyes spark- 
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led with more fire than that of 
the cat whilst dallying with the 
half dead mouse. In every town, 
he left the formerly affluent youth, 
torn from the circle he adorned, 
cursing, in the Solitude of a dun- 
geon, the fate that had drawn him 
within the reach of this fiend; 
whilst many a father sat frantic, 
amidst the speaking looks of mute 
hungry children, without a single 
farthing of his late immense 
wealth, wherewith to buy even 
sufficient to satisfy their present 
craving. Yct he took no money 
from the gambling table: but im- 
mediately lost, to the ruincr of 
many, the last gilder he had 
just snatched from the convulsive 
grasp of the innocent: this might 
but be the result of a certain de- 
gree of knowledge, which was 
not, however, capable of combat- 
ing the cunning of the more expe- 
rienced. Aubrey often wished to 
represent this to his friend, and 
beg him to resign that charity 
and pleasure which proved the 
ruin of all, and did not tend to 
his own profit ;...but he delayed 
it...for each day he hoped his 
friend would give him some op- 
portunity of speaking frankly and 
openly to him; however, this 
never occurred, Lord Ruthven 
in his carriage, and amidst the 
various wild and rich scenes of na- 
ture, was always the same: his 
eye spoke less than his lip ;_ and 
though Aubrey was near the ob- 
ject of his curiosity, he obtained 
no greater gratification from it 
than the constant excitement of 
vainly wishing to break that mys- 
tory, which to his exalted imagi- 
nation began to assume the ap- 
pearance of something supernatu- 
ral. 

They soon arrived at Rome, 
and Aubrey for a time lost sight 
of his companion ; he left him in 
daily atteadance upon the morn- 
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ing circle of an Italian countess, 
whilst he went in search ef the 
memorials of another almost de- 
serted city. Whilst he was thus 
engaged, letters arrived from 
England, which he opened with 
eager impatience ; the first was 
from his sister, breathing nothing 
but affection; the others were 
from bis guardians, the latter as- 
tonished him: if it had before 
entered into his imagination that 
there was an evil power resident 
in his companion, these seemed 
to give him almost sufficient rea- 
son for the belief. His guardians 
insisted upon his immediately 
leaving his friend, and urged, that 
' his character was dreadfully vi- 
cious, for that the possession of 
irresistible powers of seduction, 
rendered his licentious habits 
more dangerous to society. It 
had been discovered, that his con- 
tempt for the adultress had not 
originated in hatred of her char- 
acter; but that he had required, 
to enhance his gratification, that 
his victim, the partner of his 
guilt, should be hurled from the 
pinnacle of unsullied virtue, down 
to the lowest abyss ef infamy and 
degradation ; in fine, that all 
those females whom he had sought 
apparently on account of their 
virtue, had, since his departure, 
thrown even the mask aside, and 
had not scrupled to expose the 
whole deformity of their vices to 
the public gaze. 

Aubrey determined upon leav- 
ing one whose character had not 
yet shown a single bright point 
on which to rest the eye. He re- 
solved to invent some plausible 
pretext for abandoning him alto- 
gether, purposing, in the mean 
while, to watch him more closely, 
and to let no slight circumstance 
pass by unnoticed. He entered 
into the same circle, and soon 
perceived, that his Lordship was 
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endeavouring to work upen the 
inexperience of the daughter of 
the lady at whose house he chiefly 
frequented. In Italy, it is seldom 
that an unmarried female is met 
with in society ; he was therefore 
obliged to carry on his plans in 
secret ; but Aubrey’s eye follow- 
ed him in all his windings, and 
soon discovered that an assigna- 
tion had been appointed, which 
would most likely end in the ruin 
of an innocent, though thoughtless 
girl. Losing no time, he entered 
the apartment of Lerd Ruthven, 
and abruptly asked him his tn- 
tentions with respect to the lady, 
informing him at the same time 
that he was aware of his being 
about to meet her that very night. 
Lord Ruthven answered, that his 
intentions were such as he suppo- 
sed all would have upon such an 
occasien ; and upon being pressed 
whether he intended to marry her, 
merely langhed. Aubrey retired ; 
and, immediately writing a note, 
to say, that from that moment he 
must decline accompanying his 
lordship in the remainder of their 
proposed tour, he ordered his ser- 
vant to seek other apartments, 
and calling upon the mother of 
the lady, informed her of all he 
knew, not only with regard to her 
daughter, but also concerning the 
character of his Lordship. The 
assignation was prevented. Lord 
Ruthven next day merely sent bis 
servant to notify his complete as- 
sent to a separation ; but did not 
hint any suspicion of his plans 
having been foiled by Aubrey’s 
interposition. 
Having left Rome, Aubrey di- 
rected his steps towards Greece, 
and, crossing the Peninsula, svon 
found himself at Athens. He 
then fixed his residence in the 
house of a Greek ; and soon oc- 
cupied himself in tracing the fa- 
ded records of ancient glory up- 
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on monuments that apparently, 
ashamed of chronicling the deeds 
of freemen only before slaves, 
had hidden themselves beneath 
the sheltering suil or many-col- 
oured lichen. Under the same 
roof as himself, existed a being, 
so beautiful and delicate, that she 
might have formed the model for 
a painter wishing to pourtray on 
canvass the promised hope of the 
faithful in Mahomet’s paradise, 
gave that her eyes spoke too 
much mind for any one to think 
she could belong to those who had 
no souls. As she danced upon 
the plain, or tripped along the 
mountain’s side, one would have 
thought the gazelle a poor type of 
her beauties, for who would have 
exchanged her eye, apparently the 
cye of animated nature, for that 
sleepy luxurious look of the ani- 
mal suited but to the taste of an 
epicure. The light step of Ian- 
the often accompanied Aubrey in 
his search after antiquities, and 
often would the unconscious girl, 
engaged in the pursuit of a Kash- 
mere butterfly, show the whole 
beauty of her form, floating as it 
were upon the wind, to the eager 
gaze of him, who forgot the let- 
ters he had just decyphered upon 
an almost effaced tablet, in the 
contemplation of her sylph-like 
firnre, 
falling, as she flitted around, show 
m the sun’s .ray such delicately 
brilliant and swiftly fading hues, 
as might well excuse the forget- 
fulness of the antiquary, who Jet 
escape from his mind the very ob- 
ject he had before thought of vi- 
tal importance to the proper in- 
terpretation of a passage in Pau- 
sanias. But why attempt to de- 
scribe charms which all feel, but 
none can appreciate ‘—It was in- 
nocence, youth, and beauty, un- 
affected by crowded drawing 
rooms, and stifling balls. Whilst 
2C  —s ATHENEUM VOL. 5. 
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he drew those ‘remains of which 
he wished to preserve a memori- 
al for his future hours, she would 
stand by, and watch the magic ef- 
fects of his pencil, in tracing the 
scenes of her native place ; she 
would then describe to him the 
circling dance upon the open plain, 
would paint to him in all the glow- 
ing colours of youthful memory, 
the marriage pomp she remem- 
bered viewing in her infancy ; 
and then, turning to subjects that 
had evidently made a greater im- 
pression upon her mind, would 
tell him all the supernatural tales 
of her nurse. Her earnestness 
and apparent belief of what she 
narrated, excited the interest even 
of Aubrey ; and often, as she told 
him the tale of the living vam- 
pyre, who had passed years amidst 
his friends, and dearest ties, for- 
ced every year, by feeding upon 
the life of a lovely female to pro- 
long his existence for the ensuing 
months, his blood would run cold, 
whilst he attempted to laugh her 
out of such idle and horrible fan- 
tasies ;_ but Ianthe cited to him 
the names of old men, who had at 
last detected one living among 
themselves, after several of their 
near relatives and children had 
been found marked with thestamp 
of the fiend’s appetite ; and when 
she found him so incredulous, 
she berged of him to believe her, 
for it had been remarked. that 
those who had dared to question 
their existence, always had some 
proof given, which obliged them, 
with grief and heartbreaking, to 
confess it was true. She detailed 
to him the traditional appearance 
of these monsters, and his horror 
was increased, by hearing a pret- 
ty accurate description of Lord 
Ruthven ; he, however, still per- 
sisted in persuading her, that 
there could be no truth in her 
fears, though at the same time he 
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wondered at the many coinciden- 
ces which had all tended to excite 
a belief in the supernatural power 
of Lord Ruthven. 

Aubrey began to attach him- 
self more and more to Ianthe. her 
innocence, so’ contrasted with all 
the affected virtues of the women 
among whom he had sought for 
his vision of romance, won his 
heart ; and while he ridiculed the 
idea of a young man of English 
habits, marrying an uneducated 
Greek girl, still he found himself 
more and more attached to the al- 
most fairy form before him. He 
would tear himself at times from 
her, and, forming a plan for some 
antiquarian research, he would 
depart, determined not to return 
until his object was attained ; but 
he always found it impossible to 
fix his attention upon the ruins 
around him, whilst in his mind 
he retained an image that seemed 
alone the rightful possessor of his 
thoughts. Ianthe was uncon- 
scious of his love, and was ever 
the same frank infantile being he 
had first known. She always 
seemed to part from him with re- 
luctance ; but it was because she 
had no longer any one with whem 
she could visit her favourite 
haunts, whilst her guardian was 
occupied in sketching or uncover- 
ing some fragment which had yet 
escaped the destructive hand of 
time. She had appealed to her pa- 
rents on the subject of Vampyres, 
and they both, with several pre- 
sent, affirmed their existence, pale 
with horror at the very name. 
Soon after, Aubrey determined to 
proceed upon one of his excur- 
sions, which was to detain him 
for a few hours 3 when they heard 
the name of the place, they all at 
once begged of him not to return 
at night, as he must necessarily 
pass through a wood, where no 
Greek would ever remain after 
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the day had closed, upon any con- 
sideration. They described it as 
the resort of the vampyres in 
their nocturnal orgies, and de- 
nounced the most heavy evils as 
impending upon him who dared 
to cross their path. Aubrey 
made light of their representa- 
tions, and tried to laugh them out 
of the idea ; but when he saw them 
shudder at his daring thus to 
mock a superior, infernal power, 
the very name of which appar- 
ently made their blood freeze, he 
was silent. 

Next morning Aubrey set off 
upon his excursion unattended ; 
he was surprised to observe the 
melancholy face of his host, and 
was concerned to find that his 
words, mocking the belief of those 
horrible fiends, had inspired them 
with such terror.—When he was 
about to depart, Ianthe came to 
the side of his horse and earnest- 
ly begged of him to return, ere 
night allowed the power of these 
beings to be put in action—he pro- 
mised. He was, however, So ac- 
cupied in his research that he did 
not perceive that daylight would 
soon end, and that in the horizon 
there was one of those specks 
which in the warmer climates so 
rapidly gather into a tremen- 
dous mass and pour all their rage 
upon the devoted country.—He 
at last, however, mounted his 
horse, determined to make up by 
speed for his delay : but it was too 
late. Twilight in these southern 
climates is almost unknown ; im- 
mediately the sun sets, night be- 
gins ; andere hehad advanced 
far, the power of the storm was 
above—its echoing thunders had 
scarcely an interval of rest—its 
thick heavy rain forced itS8 way 
through the canopying foliage, 
whilst the blue forked lightning 
seemed to fall and radiate at his 
very feet. Suddenly his horse 
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took fright, and he was carried 
with dreadful rapidity through the 
entangled forest. The animal at 
last, through fatigue, stopped, 
and he found, by the glare of 
lightning,that he was inthe neigh- 
bourhood of a hovel that hardly 
lifted itself up from the masses of 
dead leaves and brushwood which 
surrounded it. Dismounting, he 
approached, hoping to find some 
one to guide him to the town, or 
at least trusting to obtain shelter 
from the pelting of the storm. 
As he approached, the thunders, 
for a moment silent, allowed him 
to hear the dreadful shrieks of a 
woman mingling with the stifled 
exultant mockery ofa laugh, con- 
tinued in one almost unbroken 
sound ; he -was startled: but, 
roused by the thunder which again 
rolled over his head, he with a 
sudden effort forced open the 
door of the hut. He found him- 
sclf in utterdarkness ; the sound, 
however, guided him. He was 
apparently unperceived ; for 
though he called, still the sounds 
continued, and no notice was ta- 
ken ofhim. He found himself 
in contact with some one, whom 
he immediately seized, when a 
voice cried *¢ again baffled,” to 
which a loud laugh succeeded, 
and he felt himself grappled by 
one whose strength seemed su- 
Ears : determined to sell his 
ife as dearly as he could, he 
struggled ; but it was in vain: 
he was lifted from his feet and 
hurled with enormous force 
against the ground :—his enemy 
threw himself upon him, and 
kneeling upon his breast, had 
placed his hands upon his throat, 
when the glare of many torches 
penetrating through the hole that 
gave light in the day, disturbed 
him—he instantly rose and, leav- 
ing his prey, rushed through the 
door, and in a moment the crash- 
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ing of the branches, as he broke 
through the wood, was no longer 
heard. 

The storm was now still ; and 
Aubrey, incapable of moving, was 
svon heard by those without.— 
They entered ; the light of their 
torches fell upon the mud walls, 
and the thatch loaded on every 
individual straw with heavy 
flakes of soot. Atthe desire of 
Aubrey they searched for her 
who had attracted him by her 
cries 5; he was again left in dark- 
ness ; but what was his horror, 
when the light of the torches once 
more burst upon him, to perceive 
the airy form of his fair conduc- 
tress brought in a lifeless corse. 
He shut his eyes, hoping that it 
was but a vision arising from his 
disturbed imagination ; but he 
again saw the same form, when 
he unclosed them, — stretched 
by his side. There was no 
colour upon her cheek, not even 
upon her lip; yet there was a 
stillness about her face that seem- 
ed almost as attaching as the life 
that once dwelt there :...uapon her 
neck and breast was blood, and 
upon her throat were the marks 
of teeth having opened the vein: 
..to this the men pointed, crying, 
simultaneously struck with hor- 
ror, “© a Vampyre, a Vampyre !”” 
A litter was quickly formed, and 
Aubrey was laid by the side of 
her who had lately been to him 
the object of so many bright and 
fairy visions, now fallen with the 
flower of life that had died within 
her. He knew not what his 


thoughts were...his mind was be- 


numbed and seemed to shun refiec- 
tion and take refuge in vacancy 
he held almost unconsciously in 
his hand a naked dagger of a 
particular construction, which 
had been found in the hut.... They 
were soon met by different par- 
ties who had been engaged in the 
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search of her whom a mother had 
soon missed.... heir lamentable 
cries, as they approached the city, 
forewarned the parents of some 
dreadful catastrophe....To de- 
scribe their grief would be impos- 
sible ; but when they ascertained 
the cause of their child’s death 
they looked at Aubrey and point- 
ed to the corpse.... hey were in- 
consolable 3; both died broken- 
hearted.. 

Aubrey being put to bed was 
seized with a most violent fever, 
and was often delirious ; in these 
intervals he would call upon Lord 
Ruthven and upon Ianthe...by some 
unaccountable combination — he 
seemed to beg of his former com- 
panion to spare the being he loved 
At other times he would impre- 
cate maledictions upon his head, 
and curse him as her destroyer. 
Lord Ruthven chanced at this time 
to arrive at Athens, and, from 
whatever motive, upon hearing of 
the state of Aubrey, immediately 
placed himself in the same house 
and became his constant attend- 
ant. When the latter recovered 
from his delirium he was horri- 
fied and startled at the sight of 
him whose image he had now 
combined with that of aVampyre; 
but Lord Ruthven by his kind 
words, implying almost repent- 
ance. for the fault that had caused 
their separation, and still more 
by the attention, anxicty, and 
care which he showed, soon recen- 
ciled him to his presence. His 
Lordship seemed quite changed ; 
he no longer seemed that apathet- 
ic being who had so astonished 
Aubrey: but as soon as his con- 
valescence began to be rapid, he 
again gradually retired into the 
same state of mind, and Aubrey 


perceived no difference from the. 


former man, except, that at times 
he was surprised to meet his gaze 
fixed intently upon him with a 
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smile of malicious exultation play- 
ing upon his lips ; he knew not 
why, but this smile haunted him. 

During the last stage of the inva- 

lid’s recovery, Lord Ruthven was 

apparently engaged in watching 
the tideless waves raised by the 

cooling breeze, or in marking the 

progress of these orbs, circling, 

like our world the moveless sun ; 

.-..indeed he appeared to wish to’ 
avoid the cyes of all. 

Aubrey’s mind, by this shock, 
was much weakened, and that 
elasticity of spirit which had once 
so distingnished him now seemed 
to have fled for ever....He was 
now as much a lover of solitude 
and silence as Lord Ruthven $s 
but much as he wished: for soli- 
tude, his mind could not find it in 
the neighbourhood of Athens ; if 
he sought it amidst the ruins he 
had formerly frequented, Ianthe’s 
form stood by his side....if he 
sought it in the woods, her light 
step would appear wandering 
amidst the underwood, in quest of 
the modest violct : then suddenly 
turning round would show, to his 
wild imagination, her pale face 
and wounded throat with a meck 
sinile upon her lips. He deter- 
mined to fly scenes, every feature 
of which created such bitter asso- 
ciations in his mind. He pro« 
posed to Lord Ruthven, to whom 
he held himself bound by the ten-' 
der care he had taken of him dur-- 
ing his illness, that they should 
visit those parts of Grecce neither 
had yet seen. ‘hey travelled in 
every direction, and sought every 
spot to which a recollection could 
be attached; but though they 
thus hastened from place to place 
yet they seemed not to heed what 
they gazed upon....They heard 
much of robbers, but they gradu- 
ally began to slight these reports, 
which they imagined were only 
the invention of individuals, 
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whose interest it was to excite the 
generosity of those whom they 
defended from pretended dangers. 
In consequence of thus neglecting 
the advice of the inhabitants, on 
one occasion they travelled with 
only a few gnards, more to serve 
as guides than as a def«nce.... 
Upon entering, however, a nar- 
row defile, at the bottom of which 
was the bed of a torrent, with 
large masses of rock brought 
down from the neighbouring pre- 
cipices, they had reason to repent 
their negligence...for, scarcely 
were the. whole of the party enga- 
ged in the narrow pass, when they. 
were startled by the whistling of 
bullets close to their heads, and 
by the echoed report of several 
guns. In an instant their guards 
had left them, and placing them- 
selves behind rocks had began to 
fire in the direction whence the 
repert came. Lord Ruthven and 
Aubrey, imitating their example, 
retired for a moment behind a 
sheltering turn of the defile ; but 
ashamed of being thus detained 
by a foe, who with insulting shouts 
bade them advance, and being ex- 
posed to unresisting slaughter, if 
any of the robbers should climb 
above and take them in the rear, 
they determined at once to rush 
forward in search of the enemy. 
Hardly had they lost the shelter 
of the rock, when Lord Ruthven 
received a shot in the shoulder 
that brought hin to the ground. 
Aubrey hastened to his assistance, 
and no longer heeding the contest 
or his own peril, was soon sur- 
prised by seeing the robbers’ 
faces around him; his guards 
having, upon Lord Ruthven’s be- 
Ing wounded, immediately thrown 
up their arms and surrenderd. 
By promises of great reward, 
Aubrey soon induced them to 
Convey his wounded friend to a 
neighbouring cabin, and having 
agrecd upon a ransom he was no 
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more disturbed by their presence, 
they being content to merely 
guard the entrance til] their com- 
rade should return with the pro- 
mised sum for which he had an 
order....Lord Ruthven’s strength 
rapidly decreased, in two days 
mortification ensued, and death 
seemed advancing’ with hasty 
steps. His conduct and appear- 
ance had not changed ; he seemed 
as unconscious of pain as he had 
been of the objects about him; - 
but towards the close of the last 
evening his mind became appar- 
ently uneasy, and his eye often — 
fixed upon Aubrey, who was in- 
duced to offer his assistance with 
more than usual earnestness.... 
«s Assist me ! you may save me... 
you may do tnore than that...I 
mean not my life, I heed the death 
of my existence as little as that 
of the passing day ; but you may 
save my honour, your friend’s 
honour.”—*«How, tell me how ; I 
would do any thing,” replied Au- 
brey. I need but little...my 
life ebbs apace...I cannot explain 
the whole...but if you would con- 
ceal all you know of me, my hon- 
our were free from stain in the 
world’s mouth...and if my death 
were unknown for some time in 
England...1...1...but life.°— ¢* It 
shall not be known.”—* Swear !”” 
cried the dying man, raising him- 
self'with exultant violence, “Swear 
by all your soul reveres, by all 
your nature fears, swear that for 
a year and a day you will not im- 
part your knowledge of my crimes 
or death to any living being in 
any way, whatever may happen, 
or whatever you may see.”—His 
eyes seemed bursting from their 
sockets: ** 1 swear!” said At- 
brey : he sunk laughing upon his 
pillow and breathed no more. 

Aubrey retired to rest, but did 
not sleep, the many circumstances 
attending’ his acquaintance with 
this man rose upon his mind, and 
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he knew not why ; when he re- 
membered his oath a cold shiver- 
ing came over him, as if from the 
presentiment of something horri- 
ble awaiting him. Rising carly 
in the morning, he was about to 
enter the hovel in which he had 
left the corpse, when a robber met 
him, and informed him that it was 
no longer there, having been con- 
veyed by himself and comrades, 
upon his retiring, to the pinnacle 
of a neighbouring mount, accord- 
ing to a promise they had given 
his lordship, that it should be ex- 
posed to the first cold ray of the 
moon that rose after his death. 
Aubrey astonished, and taking 
several of the men, determined to 
go and bury it upon the spot 
where itlay. But, when he had 
mounted to the summit, he found 
no trace of either the corpse or 
ihe clothes, though the robbers 
swore they pointed out the iden- 
tical rock on which they had laid 
the body. For a time his mind 
was bewildered in conjectures, 
but he at last returned convinced 
that they had buried the corpse 
tor the sake of the clothes. 
Weary of a country in which 
he had met with such terrible 
misfortunes, and in which all 
apparently conspired to heighten 
that superstitious melancholy that 
had scized upon his mind, he 
resolved to leave it, and soon 
arrived at Smyrna. While wait- 
ing for a vessel to convey him 
to Otranto or to Naples, he occu- 
pied himself in arranging those 
effects he had with him belonging 
fo lord Ruthven. Amongst other 
things there was a case contain- 
ing scveral Weapons of offence, 
more or less adapted to ensure 
the death of the victim. ‘here 
were several daggers & ataghans. 
Whilst turning them over and ex- 
amining their curious forms, what 
was his surprise at findinga sheath 
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apparently ornamented in the same 
style as the dagger discovered in 
the fatal hut; he shuddered ; has- 
tening to gain further proof, he 
found the weapon, and his horror 
may be imagined when he discov- 
ered that it fitted, though pecu- 
liarly shaped, the sheath he held 
in his hand. His eyes seemed to 
need no further certainty—they 
seemed gazing to be bound to the 
dagger ; yet still he wished to | 
disbelieve} but the particular form, 
the same varying tints upon the 
haft andsheath were alike in splen- 
dour on both, and left no room for 
doubt ; there were also drops of 
blood on each. 

He left Smyrna. and on his Way 
home, at Rome, his first inquiries 
were concerning the lady he had 
attempted to snatch from Lord 
Ruthven’s seductive arts. Her 
parents were in distress, their 
fortune ruined, and she had not 
been heard of since the departure 
of his lordship. Aubrey’s mind 
became almost broken under so 
many repeated horrors ; he was 
afraid that this lady had fallen a 
victim to the destroyer of Tanthe. 
Hic became morose and silent, and 
his only occupation consisted in 
urging the speed of the postilions, 
as if he were going to save the 
life of some one he held dear. He 
arrived at Calais; a breeze,which 
seemed obedient to his will, soon 
walted him to the English shores; 
and he hastened to the mansion 
of his gathers, and there, for a 
moment, appeared to lose, in the 
embraces and caresses of his sis- 
ter, all memory of the past. If 
she before, by her infantine ca- 
resses, had gained his affection, 
now that the woman began to ap- 
pear, she was still more attaching 
as a companion, 

Miss Aubrey had not that win- 
ning grace which gains the gaze 
and applause of the drawing room 
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assemblies. There was none of 
that light brilliancy which only 
exists in the heated atmosphere of 
a crowded apartment. Her blue 
eye was never lit up by the levity 
of the mind beneath. There was 
a melancholy charm about it which 
did not seem to arise from mis- 
fortune, but from some feeling 
within, that appeared to indicate 
a soul conscious of a brighter 
realm. Her step was not that 
light footing, which strays wher- 
e’er a butterfly or a colour may 
attract---it was sedate and pen- 
sive. When alone, her face was 
never brightened by the smile of 
joy ; but when her brother breath- 
ed to her his affection, and would 
in her presence forget those grief{s 
she knew destroyed his rest, who 
would have exchanged her smile 
for that of the voluptuary? It 
seemed as if those eyes---that face 
were then plaving in the light of 
their own native sphere. She was 
yet only eighteen, and had not 
been presented to the world; it 
having been thought by her guar- 
dians more fit that her presenta- 
tion should be delayed until her 
brother’s return from the conti- 
nent, when he might be her pro- 
tector. It was now therefore re- 
solved that the nextdrawing room, 
which was fast approaching,should 
be the epoch of her entry into the 
“busy scene.” Aubrey would 
rather have remained in the man- 
sion of his fathers, and fed upon 
the melancholy which overpower- 
edhim. He could not fecl inter- 
est about the frivolities of fashion- 
able strangers,when his mind had 
been so torn by the events he had 
Witnessed ; but he determined to 
sacrifice his own comfort to the 
protection of his sister. They 
soon arrived in town, and prepar- 
ed for the next day, which had 
been announced as a drawing- 
room, 
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The crowd was excessive---2 
drawing room had not been held 
for a long time, and all who were 
anxious to bask in the smile of 
royalty, hastened thither. Au- 
brey was there with his sister. 
While he was standing in a cor- 
ner by himself, heediess of all 
around him, engaged in the re- 
membrance that the first time he 
had seen Lord Ruthven was in 
that very place---he felt himself 
suddenly scized by the arm, and 
a voice he recognized too well, 
sounded in his ear---** Remember 
your oath.” We had hardly cou- 
rage to turn, fearful of seeing = 
spectre that would blast him.when 
he perceived at a little distance, 
the same figure which had attrac- 
ted his notice on this spot upon 
his first entry into societv. He 
gazed till his limbs almost refus- 
ing to bear their weight, he was. 
obliged to take the arm ofa friend, 
and forcing a passage through the: 
crowd, he threw himself into his 
carriage, and was driven home. 
He paced the room with hurricd 
steps, and fixed his hands upon 
his head, as if he were afraid his 
thoughts were bursting from his 
brain. Lord Ruthven again be- 
fore him—circumstances started 
up in dreadful array—the dager 
—his oath. He roused himself, 
he could not believe it possible— 
the dead rise again !—He thought 


his imagination had conjured up 


the image his mind was resting 
upon. It was impossible that it 
could be real—he determined, 
therefore, to go again intosociety $ 
for though he attempted to ask 
concerning Lord Ruthven, the 
name hung upon his lips, and he 
could not succeed in gaining in- 
formation. He wenta few nights 
after with his sister to the assem- 
bly of a near relation, Leaving 
her under the protection of a ma- 
tron, he retired into a recess, and 
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there gave himself up to his own 
devouringthoughts. Perceiving, 
at last, that many were leaving, 
he roused himself, and entering 
another ‘room, found his sister 
surrounded by several, apparent- 
ly in earnest conversation ; he at- 
tempted to pass and get near her, 
when one, whom he requested to 
move, turned round, and revealed 
to him those features he most ab- 
horred. He sprung forward, 
seized his sister’s arm, and, with 
hurried step, forced her towards 
the street: at the door he found 
himself impeded by the crowds of 
Servants who were waiting for 
their lords; and while he was 
engaged in passing them, he 
again heard that voice whisper 
close to him—* Remember your 
oath!”*—He did not dare to turn, 
but, hurrying his sister, soon 
reached home. 

Aubrey became almost distrac- 
ted. Ifbefore his mind had been 
absorbed by onc subject, how 
much more completely was it en- 
grossed, now that the certainty of 
the monster’s living again pres- 
sed upon his thoughts. His sis- 
ter’s attentions were now un- 
heeded, and it was in vain that 
she intreated him to explain to 
her what had caused his abrupt 
conduct. He only uttered a few 
words, and those terrified her. 
The more he thought, the more he 
was bewildered. His oath star- 
tled him s—was he then to allow 
this monster to roam, bearing 
ruin upen his breath, amidst all 
he held dear, and not avert its 
progress ? His very sister might 
have been touched by him. But 
even if he were to break his oath, 
and disclose his suspicions, who 
would believe him? He thought 
of employing his own hand to 
free the world fromsuch a wretch ; 
but death, he remembered, had 
been already mocked. For days 
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he remained in this state, shut up 
in his room, he saw no one,. and 
eat only when his sister came, 
who, with eyes streaming with 
tears, besought him, for her sake, 
to support nature. At last, no 
longer capable of bearing sstill- 
ness and solitude,he left his house, 
roamed from street to street, anx- 
ious to fy that image which baunt- 
ed him. His dress became neg- 
lected, and he wandered, as often 
exposed to the noon-day sun as to 
the midnight damps. He was no 
longer to be recognized ; at first 
he returned with the eveuing ta 
the house ; but at last he laid him 
down to rest wherever fatigue 
overtook him. His sister, anx- 
ious for his safety, employed peo- 
ple to follow him ; but they were 
soon distanced by him who ficd 
from a pursuer swifter than any 
from thought, His conduct, 
however, suddenly changed. 
Struck with the idea that he left 
by his absence the whole of his 
friends, with a fiend amongst 
them, of whose presence they 
were unconscious, he determined 
to enter again into society, and 
watch him closely, anxious to 
forewarn, in spite of his oath,- 
all whom Lord Ruthven approach- 
ed with intimacy. But when he 
entered into a room, his haggard 
and suspicious looks were so 
striking, his inward shudderings 
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last obliged to beg of him to ab- 
stain from secking, for her sake, 
asociety which affected him so 
strongly. When, however, re- 
monstrance proved unavailing, 
the guardians thought proper to 
interpose, and, fearing that his 
mind was becoming alienated, 
they thought it high time to re- 
sume again that trust: which had 
been before imposed upon them 
by Aubrey’s parents. 

Desirous of saving him from 
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the injuries and sufferings he had 
daily eucountered in hig wander- 
ings, and of preventing bim from 
exposing to the general eye those 
marks of what they considered 
folly, they engaged a physician 
te reside inthe house, and take 
constané care of him.. He hardly 
appeared to notice it, so com- 
pictely was his mind absorbed by 
one terrible sybject.. His inco- 
herence became at last so great, 
that he was confined to his cham- 
ber. There he would often lie 
for days, incapable of being rou- 
sed. He had become emaciated, 
his eyes had attained a glassy 
Justre ;—the only sign of affec- 
tion and recollection remaining 
displayed itself upon the entry of 
his sister: then he would some- 
times start, and, seizing her 
hands, with looks that severely 
afflicted her, he would desire her 
notto touch him.  «« Oh, do not 
touch him—if your love for me is 
aught, do not go near him !” 
When, however, she inquired to 
whom he referred, his only an- 
swer was——* True! true!” and 
again be sank into a state, whence 
not even she could rouse him. 
This lasted many mounths : gra- 
dually, however, as the year was 
passing, his iscoherences became 
Jess frequent, and his mind threw 
off a portion af its gloom, whilst 
his guardians observed, that se- 
veral times in the day he would 
count upon his fingers a definite 
namber, and then smile. 
_ 'Thetime had nearly elapsed, 
when, upon the last day of the 
year, one of his guardians enter- 
ing his room, began to converse 
with his physician upon the me- 
lancholy circumstance of Aubrey’s 
being in so awful a situation when 
his sister was going next day to 
be married. Instantly Aubrey’s 
attention was attracted ; he asked 
anxiously te whom. Glad of this 
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mark of returning intellect, of 
which they feared he had been de- 
prived, they mentioned the name 
of the Earl of Marsden. Think- 
ing this was a young earl whom 
he had met with in society, Au- 
brey seemed pleased, and aston- 
ished them still more by his ex- 
pressing his. intention to be pres- 
ent at the nuptials, and desiring 
to see his sister. They answer- 
ed not, butin afew minutes his 
sister was with him. ' He was ap- 
parently again capable of being 
affected by the influence of her 
lovely smile; for he pressed her 
to his breast, and kissed her 
cheek, wet with tears, flowing at 
the thought of her brother’s being 
once more alive to the feelings of 
affection. He began to speak 
with all his wonted warmth, and 
to congratulate her upon her mar- 
riage with a person so distin- 
guished for rank and every ac- 
complishment ; when he suddenly 
perceived alocket upon her breast; 
opening it, what was his surprise 
at beholding the features of the 
monster who had so long influen- 
ced his life. He seized the por- 
trait in a paroxysm of rage, and 
trampled it under foot. Upon her 
asking him why he thus destroyed 
the resemblance of her future hus- 
band, he looked as if he did not 
understand her—then seizing her 
bands, and gazing on her with a 
frantic expression of countenance, 
he bade her swear that she would 
never wed this monster, for he 
But he could not advance-— 
it seemed asif that voice again 
bade him remember his oath-- 
he turned suddenly round, think- 
ing Lord Ruthven was near hit, 
but saw no one. Inthe mean- 
time the guardians and physician, 
who had heard the whole, and 
thought this was but a return of 
his disorder, entered, and forcing 
him from Miss Aubrey, desired 
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her to leave him. He fell upon 
his knees fo them, he implored, 
he begged of them to delay but 
for oneday. They, attributing 
this to the insanity they imagin- 
ed had taken possession of his 
mind, endeavoured to pacify him, 
and retired. 

Lord Ruthven had called the 
morning after the drawing room, 
and had been refused with every 
one else. When he heard of Au- 
hrey’s ill health, he readily un- 
derstood himself to be the cause of 
it : but when he learned that he 
was deemed insane, his exulta- 
tion and peur could hardly be 
concealed from those among 
whom he had gained this informa- 
tion. He hastened to the house of 
his former companion, and, by 
constant attendance, and the pre- 
tence of great affection for the 
brother and interest in his fate, 
he gradually won the ear of Miss 
Aubrey. Whocould resist his 
power? His tongue had dangers 
and toils to recount—could speak 
of himself as of an individual hav- 
ing no sympathy with any being 
on the crowded earth, save with 
her to whom he addressed him- 
sclf s~-could tell how, since he 
knew her, his existence had be- 
gun to seem worthy of preserva- 
tion, if it were merely that he 
might listen to her soothing ac- 
cents ;—in fine, he knew so well 
. how to use the serpent’s art, or 
such was the will of fate, that he 
gained her affections. The title 
of the elder branch falling at 
length to him, he obtained an im- 
portant embassy, which served as 
an excuse for hastening the mar- 
riage, (in spite of her brother’s 
deranged state,) which was to 
take place the very day before 
-his departure for the continent. 

Aubrey, when he was left by 
the physician and his guardian, 
attempted to bribe the servants, 
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but in vain. He asked for pen 
and paper ; it was given him ; he 
wrote a letter to his sister, con- 
juring her, as she valued her own 
happiness, her own honour, and 
the honour of those now im the 
grave, who once held her in their 
arms as their hope and the hope 
of their house, to delay but fora 
few hours, that marriage, on 
which he denounced the most 
heavy curses. The servants pro- 
mised they would deliver it ; but 
giving it to the physician, he 
thought it better not to harass 
any more the mind of Miss Au- 
brey by, what he considered the 
ravings of amaniac. Night pas- 
sed on without rest to the 
inmates of the house ; and - 
brey heard, with a horror that 
may more easily be conctived 
than described, the notes of busy 
preparation. Morning came, and 
the sound of carriages broke upon 
his ear. Aubrey grew almost 
frantic. The curiosity of the 
servants at last overcame their 
vigilance, they gradually stole 
away, leaving him in the custody 
of an helpless old woman. He 
seized the opportunity, with one 
bound was out of the room, and 
in a moment found hinmgelf in 
apartment where all were~getirly 
ccscmiblel. Lord Ruthven "was 
the first to perceive him: he im- 
mediately approached, and, ta- 
king his arm by force, hurried 
him from the room, speechless 
with rage. When on the staip- 
case, Lord Ruthven whispered in 
his ear....66 Remember your oath, 
and know, if not my bride to 
day, your sister is dishonoured. 
Women are frail !? So saying, 
he pushed him towards his atten- 
dants, who, roused by the old 
woman, had come in search of 
him. Aubrey could no longer 
support himself; his rage, not 
finding vent, had broken a blood- 
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yessel, and he was conveyed to 
bed. This was not mentioned to 
his sister, who was not present 
when he entered, as the physician 
was afraid of agitating her. The 
marriage was solemnized, and the 
bride and bridegroom left London. 

Aubrey’s weakness increased ; 
the effusien of blood produced 
symptoms of the near approach 
of death. He desired his sister’s 
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guardians might, be called, and 
when the midnight hour had 
struck, he related composedly 
what the reader has perused....he 
died immediately after. 

The guardians hastened to pro- 
tect Miss Aubrey ; but when they 
arrived, it was too late. Lord 
Ruthven had disappeared, and 
Aubrey’s sister had glutted the 
thirst of a Vampyre ! 
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ON THE STATE OF LEARNING IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


EARNING, in its limited and 
appropriate sense, is not to be 
found in America; the business of a 
scholar is not among the occupations 
of life ; every man of liberal education 
must have a profession, and, as there 
are no fellows or scholarships in the 
colleges, and no exemption from regu- 
lar professional labours for any portion 
of the clergy, it is evident there can be 
no class in society, who have leisure 
for the cultivation of science and gen- 
eral literature. The professors in the 
‘universities form the only body of men 
of letters, and from them alone could 
‘Jearned works be reasonably expected. 
‘But their situation, it will be recollect- 
‘ed, is not like that of professors in this 
country ; instead of balf or more of the 
year in vacations, they have but a small 
rtion of it; their duties are more 
laborious, being divided among a much 
smaller number; they have no good 
libraries to consult, and, above all, they 
are obliged to work through life, to re- 
pair the defects of early education. It 
tmay be added, in further explanation of 
the difference between the literary com- 
manities of America and of this coun- 
try, that there, two other classes are 
nearly wanting, which here furnish no 
inconsiderable portion of the stock of 
literature, which are the army and 
navy. En consequence of thus confin- 
ing the ‘talents of the country to the 
‘eircumecribed limits of professional 
daties, the ‘absurd opinion has arisen 
of the inferiority of American intellect. 
Tt was a French philosopher who made 


the discovery; and it gratified him 
exceedingly, no doubt, to find that 
English blood could degenerate. This 
Opinion will appear erroneous, by ex- 
amining the grounds upon which it 1s 
formed. The display of talent always 
depends upon the situation of the 
country, in which it is called forth. 
One state of society demands practical 
cleverness and business men; another 
closet speculations, scholars, poets, and 
artists, [n respect to the first, the 
Americans are equal to any people 
whatever, ancient or modern, as is ful- 
ly proved by their ingenuity in the 
mechanic arts, their commercial enter- 
prize, their activity in the field, thetr 
acuteness at the bar, and their elo- 
quence in the senate. For a certain 
time, this direction of their powers was 
not only justifiable, but necessary ; 
they could not cultivate flower gardens, 
before they bad cut down the forests 
and planted corn fields; nor erect tem- 
ples to Apollo and the Muses, before 
they had built habitations for their 
own shelter. These reasons, however, 
no longer exist; the country is rich 
and powerful, and secure both from 
savage and foreign foes, and necessity 
cannot now be offered in justification 
of their neglect of learning ; still its 
continuance may be explained, and the 
fewness of their contributions to science 
and literature accounted for, without 
supposing any deficiency of genius. It 
was a confession of Socrates, that the 
charm of knowledge consists in the 
fame it gives) to its possessor ; and the 
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game confession would probably be 
made by every honest man, who has 
spent his life in the acquisition of it. 
Ambition accompaihies active talent, a8 
uniformly as heat does combustion, 
and directs its efforts to the attainment 
of the most desirable honour within 
its reach. In America, this honour is 
public office or professional distinction, 
and, therefore, all the talent of the 
country is drawn into the current, 
which sweeps in one of these direc- 
tions. To establish the truth of. the 
Opinion we have advanced, and prove, 
that the low literary reputation of A- 
merica, and the small show shé makes 
in our libraries, are owing to bad eda- 
cation, want of learning, and the pe- 
culiar use to which talent is there ap- 
plied, and not to any deficiency of it, 
we must trace its display in the course, 
which we say it takes, 

The bar is the profession, which at- 
tracts the greatest number and the 
higheat talents, and, notwithstanding 
the wretched state of preparation, in 
which most young men are when call- 
ed to it, the couatry may well boast of 
the lawyers ip has produced. In this 
Profession, the deficiencies of education 
must be made up by after diligence; 
no man can attain toa high raok in it 
without legal learning ; in spite of all 
the prejudices of the country, and the 
general disposition to reduce the sys- 
tem of jurisprudence to afew maxims 
of common sense, the common law of 
‘England remains, for the most part, 
the law of the land ; and a knowledge 
of that, every one knows, cannot be ac- 
quired withont laborious study, by the 
mere force of genins, however great. 
An all the states where this system still 
continues in force, we find a learned 
bar ; and, although the lawyers enti- 
tled to this distinction are few, these 
few are eminently so ; and, to prove it, 
we refer to the common law reports of 
the cases adjudged in the courts of final 
jurisdiction in Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia, ‘In some of the states, the 
issue of a suit depends chiefly upon the 
jury, and then the pleas of the counsel 
are of course rather appeals to popular 


feeling, than legal arguments ; these are 
admirable schools, in which, to acquire 
& readiness of extemporaneous speak- 
ing, and great powers of that kind are 
often displayed in them; but as courts 
of justice, they deserve not to be named. 
The fearning of the American bar has 
been displayed principally in their 
courts ; and the daly written evidence 
Of it is contained in the reports. Biack- 
stone's Commentaries, and many other 
of the English elementary treaties, have 
been reprinted in the country, with 
notes, potriting out the alterations or 
modifications of the English law a 
their statutes. The civil law is not u 
at all, and not studied but by a very 
small number of curious scholars ; and, 
in general, the English books are the 
only authorities cited, except in the 
admiralty courts, where the early Italian, 
panish, French, and Dutch writers 
upou maritime law are often referred 
to. It isdifficult to draw a just par- 
allel between the American and English 
bars, for two reasons ; first, because in 
the former, the various departments of 
legal business are united in the same 
individual ; and, secondly, because 
their period of preparatory study ts 
much shorter, and their means end 
system of education greatly inferior ; 
if proper allowance be made ‘for these 
disadvantages, the first class of lawyers 
in America may be considered equal to 
the same class in Englaud, io point of 


legal learning, and superior in extem- 


poraneous speaking. We need not 
repeat what we stated so explicitly in 
the first division of our subject, that 
the well educated lawyers form but a 
small part of the whole number ; it ts 


of this small part that we have been . 


speaking, and upon them the whole cha- 
racter and credit of the bar must rest. 
The intimate connexion, which exists 
in America between the bar and the 
senate, leads us, in the next place, to 
consider the character of the latter. 
No country ever had occasion for a 
greater proportion of statesmen, and 10 
none was political education ever less 
attended to. ‘Three thousand five bun- 
dred jegislators are constantly required 
for the general and state governments ; 
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ahd, in the whole countty, there is not 
acourse of lectures, either upon their 
own constitutions, the law of nations, 
political economy, statistics, or histery, 
and very fittle public instruction of any 
knnd in these important departments of 
science and tearning. ‘The bar is the 
school in which the greatest, and almost 
the only requisite for a statesman is 
acquired, fluency in speaking. Want 
of the necessary knowledge is not the 
greatest evil arising from the want of 
proper political education ; a far greater 
one is, that men who have been pursu- 
lbg a profession fora long time, are 
very apt to have their minds somewhat 
narrowed by it, and are therefore not 
capable of taking such extensive views 
ds politicians, as ought to be done by 
those, who are legislating for the whole 
community, and not for a particular 
class of it. Notwithstanding this defect, 
the Congress of the United States has 
generally been distinguished for the 
wisdom of its political measutes, and 
always for a large proportion of power- 
ful and eloquent speakers. It is not 
surprising that the latter characteristic 
should ‘mark this body ; the Americans 
_ gre eminently a speech-making people ; 
the practice begins in chitdbood ; their 
eolleges are full of clubs for exercise 
in this art ; the frequent recurrence of 
élections, and of the caucuses which 
precede them, ts continually nourish- 
ing this passion for haranguing ; and 
itis in this way that a young man of 
talent always brings himself into notice, 
Nearly every thing is done by direct 
appeal to the people ; a short speech bas 
tore effect than ever so many written 
volumes upon the same subject ; and, 
, therefore, the talent is cultivated as the 
great engine of political power. Thus 
we see how general ts the habit of 
public speaking, and we may infer from 
the use, which is made of it, what must 
be its character; the genius it calls 
forth is as rich and luxuriant as the 
vegetation upon the great rivers of the 
West, and, at the same time, as wild 
and unpruned. The speeches of the 
members of Congress might be referred 
to, it they had ever been published col- 
lectively, as the best proof the couatry 
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has given of the talents, which it pos- 
sesses. Joutnals of both houses are 
regularly printed, but they do not cons 
tain full reports of the debates. Ameri- 
can eloquence has its own peculiar 
character; it is not British eloquence ; 
itis neither so dignified, chaste, nor 
learned, but it is bolder and more rapid 
in its flights, and more impassioned in 
style and manner. It somewhat re- 
sembles the Insh, but it is far legs la- 
boured and artificial. The striking de- 
fect, both in the forensic and parliamen- 
tary eloquence, is bad taste, a defect 
which evidently arises from neglect of 
classic reading. We are told in the 
beautiful biographical sketch of Fisher 
Ames, one of the finest geniuses and 
most eloquent orators which the country 
has produced, that he read Virgil in the 
original, and Homer in Pope ; and even 
this is a degree of erudition far greater 
than is possessed by many of the best 
speakers inthe land. ‘The occasions, 
which have called forth the greatest ex- 
ercise of talent, were the discussions in 
the state legislature of the proposed 
federal constitution; the debates in 
congress upon the treaty made with this 
country by Mr. Jay, in 1794; and 
those upon the repeal of the judiciary 
bill, and the other changes made by the 
friends of Mr. Jefferson, when they - 
first came into power, in 1801. Most 
of the speeches upon these great ques- 
tions have been published, and should 
be read by any one, who wishes to form 
a just opinion of American eloquence. 
Those of Mr. Ames, upon the two for 
mer, are contained in bis works, a book 
which makes every reader regret, that 
such superior talent and genius should 
have been wasted upon subjects of par- 
ty politics, which, from their very na- 
ture, can be but of local and momenta- 
ry interest. But with bim there was 
only one object of ambition, and that 
was to serve his country ; to this he sac- 
rificed the more extended fame, which 
he certainly must have gained, 1f he had 
written for the world. The same peri- 
od presents us with another strong tes- 
timonial in favour of American intellect; 
it produced the Federalist, a work, which 
saved the constitution from being stran- 
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gied in its infancy. 
written by Hamilton, Jay, and Madi- 
son, but mostly by the former, coatain 
a remarkably clear and able defence of 
that constitution, and may be regarded 
as a perfect commentary upon its prin- 
ciples ; could they but have conferred 
upon it the immortality they have pro- 
cured for the country, we believe none 
of its friends would have cause to fear 
for its fate. 

The observations we made upon Mr. 
Anes, might be extended to the coun- 
try in general; the writing talent is all 
expended upon short desultory compo- 
sitions ; newspaper essays, and orations 
upon the anaiversary of their national 
independence, make up the whole bo- 
dy of political literature. The love of 
this kind of political food commences 
in childhood, and grows with the 
growth ; the extent of it may be iofer- 
red from the number of different news- 
papers published in the country, which 
at present exceeds five hundred. 

The medical profession does not ex- 
hibit such a mass of talent as the bar ; 
but, from the superior means of educa- 
tion provided for it, in point -of learn- 
ing, itis by far the first. We have 
before said, and we here repeat, that io 
regard to medical schools, America 
cannot justly be charged with neglect ; 
the fault now consists in not preventing, 
by law, ignorant quacks from practising 
the art. ‘The colleges of physicians as- 
sume the right to give licences, but their 
licenceis a mere certificate of recommen- 
dation, and nota commission, without 
which a man cannot enter upon the prac- 
tice ; and, as ignorant people are always 
jealous of learning, in many parts of the 
country, charlatans are much more en- 
couraged than those whose education 
entitles them to this certificate. But 
the regularly bred physicians do full 
justice to the advantages they enjoy; 
inno country Is greater practical skill 
discovered among the faculty ; and this, 
we think, is a strong proof of the truth 
of our opinion, that the bad system of 
early education in America is the cause 
of all their supposed intellectual infe- 
riority. The loss is comparatively 
little felt in this profession, aud, per- 
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haps, it may be even advantageous to 
neglect the cultivation of the mind, and 
the acquisition ofa fine taste, when one 
is destined for a pursuit‘ia life, in which 
these qualities are rarely called for ; 
but, however this may be, classical 
learning is not an indispensable requisite 
for a good physician; for it is quite 
certain, that better are not to be found 
no where than in America; and as 
certain, that very few of them could 
read Hippocrates and Galen, or even 
Celsus, in the origiaal, Still the me- 
dical faculty has done more for the 
literary and scientific character..of the 
country, than all the others together, - 
The college of physicians at Philadel- 
phia, and the Massachusetts medical 
society at Boston, publish their trans- 
actions regularly; and very respect- 
able medical journals are published ia 
Boston and New York, under the di- 
rection of private individuals, Several 
works in high esteem, have appeared 
from the professors of the Philadelphia 
school, on anatomy, surgery, materia 
medica, and the diseases most frequent 
in the United States. In New York, 
the medical writings have been more 
in the nature of dissertations, and are 
to be found chiefly in the medical re- 
pository of Drs. Mitchell and Miller, 
and the medical register of Dr. Hosack. 
In Boston, a fund has been placed at. 
the disposal of the medical society, out 
of which prizes are annually givea for 
the hest treatises on the subject pre- 
posed ; this has had a very beneficial 
effect in directing the attention of stu-' 
dents and young physicians to the 
Most important inquiries, and has pro- 
duced many valuable dissertations. Oa 
the whole then medical science may be 
considered in a very respectable state 
in America, and requiring only some 
extension of its present means, and a 
power of excluding ignorant pretenders 
from the profession to perfect its char- 
acter. 

Before we proceed to speak of the 
American clergy, we must make a few 
observations on the state of religion. 
There being no established church, 
and, in general, no obligation to pro- 
Vide religious instruction, a great part 
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ef the country is either entirely desti- 
tute of it, or dependent upon itinerant 
preachers for all they receive. The 
whole sumber of religious teachers 
being five thousand, as shewn by the 
latest accounts, it appears that only 
about two thousand of them have re- 
ceived any kind of preparatory educa- 
tion, all the rest being fanatics and 
pretenders to immediate inspiration ; 
and of this two thousand, one-half at 
least are in New England, and of the 
remaining thousand, but about two 
hundred in the great district of coun- 
try south and west of the Chesapeak, 
containing a population of more than 
four million souls. Thus we see, that, 
in speaking of the clerical protession, 
we are obliged to leave out of consi- 
deration very nearly one-half of the 
country, and certainly that half, which 
ig most distinguished for talent and 
genius. In fact the profession is never 
thought of by any of the native young 
men of the South, all the supplies 
it receives are from the North, [It 
must not be inferred from this, that 
the sacred office is beld in no respect ; 
that is not the case, but it is a re- 
spect which ambitious men never covet. 
Ifwe were to proceed in this inquiry, 
we should find, that the clerical pro- 
fession must hold out the least induce- 
ment to men of talent, and that, more 
particularly, in those parts of the 
country of which the growth 1s the 
most rapid. It is the least lucrative, 
most laborious, aod offers no honours 
im expectation, Its comparative de- 
cline has been very great for the last 
twenty years, and it must be still great- 
er for the future, unless some change 
should be made to place it more upon an 
equality with law and medicine ; and 
how this could be done, it would be 
difficult to say ;—tbere are no orders of 
clergy, and hence there can be no 
hope of preferment to act upon the am- 
bitious, and no promise of leisure to 
tempt the scholar. Itinerant preachers 
are continually gaining upon the edu- 
cated clergy, even in New England, 
where the people are the soberest, and 
in the other states they have almost 
succeeded in extirpating them. If far- 
ther proof be necessary that the profes- 
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sion is losing its attractions for young 
men of talent, the fact, that the ouly 
parishes pow sought for, or accepted 
by such, are those of the cities, affords 
a conclusive one ; and a stronger even 
than this is shewn by the records of the 
annual academic degrees; Harvard 
College first conferred degrees in 1642 ; 
for the next succeeding eighty-eight 
years, one-half of the whole number 
educated there entered the church ; but, 
during the last equal period of time, the 
proportion has been only one out of 
five. To confirm this fact, we refer to 
the catalogue of the graduates, in which 
the clergy are printed in Italics. This 
picture must be particularly pleasing to 
the admirers of the anti-church estab- 
lishment system ; and it was for their 
gratification that we sketched it. We 
now return to the subject, which more 
properly belongs to us here to consider, 
and proceed to give an account of the 
state of learning among the clergy. 
Critical learning was not introduced 
into the study of theology, until withio 
a very few years. ‘Tbe old American 
divines, notwithstanding their superior- 
ity to the modern, as classical schol- 
ars, relied entirely upon the English 
version of the Scriptures, and English 
commentators. Of late the German 
system has prevailed, and the doctrine 
of inspiration being now renounced by 
many, the Bible is subjected to the com- 
mon rules of criticism, and hence must 
be studied in the original languages. 

The character of the leading clergy is 
therefore essentially changed ; theolo- 
gical controversy, which was heretofore 
purely metaphysical, is now reduced to 
mere Biblical criticism ; their learning 
is more exclusively professional ; and 
their sermons more in the style of exe- 
getical lectures. This applies particu- 
larly to the Unitarians ; the orthodox 
clergy are not so learned, but they re- 
tain more of the old stamp ; their ten- 
dency, however is the same way, as all 
the new theological schools ncw adopt 
this system of critical enquiry. For a 
long time after the settlement of Ameni- 
ca, the clergy were the only men of let- 
ters in the country ; education was as 
wholly in their hands as it now is in the 
hands of the ecclesiastics in Italy and 
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Spain ; literature and scieace also look- 
ed to them alone for suppor. That 
period produced a number of curious 
and important works, which are far less 
known in this country than they de- 
serve. The most remarkable among 
them are, Cotton Mather’s History of 
New England, and the writings of his 
fathers Increase Mather ; Ward’s Sim- 
ple Cobbler of Agawam in America ; 
Hubbard's Indian Wars ; Cotton and 
Nortoa’s Theological Works; and 
Eiiot's Indian Grammar; and his 
Translation of the Bible into the lan~ 
guage of the Massachusets Indians——a 
work which gaied bim the title of the 
Indian aposile. During the greater 
part of the last century, also, the clergy 
eontinued as before, almost the sole 
protectors of literature and science ; but 
the latter received more attention from 
the physicians after the establishment of 
tie inedical schools at Philadelphia aad 
Cambndge in 1764 and in 1783. 
Their writings ia this period were 
chiefly sermons and local history, and 
ia oeither of these departments of literas 
ture did any thing very remarkable ap- 
pear; but, ia controversial divinity, a 
powerful Coryphceus stept forth ; as a 
metaphysical theologian, Edwards bas 
never been surpassed, if equalled ; it is 
scarcely in the power of the mind to 
Treason with greater closeness and force, 
thao he has done throughout his works. 
He ts the very Euclid of divines ; and 
the Americans would do well, in claim- 
ing due bonour for their geniuses, to 
put him at the head of the list ; for the 
country aever produced a greater. If 
we were to bring the history dowa to 
the present day, we should tiad many 
names that deserve to be mentioeed. 
Within the last twenty years America 
has produced full as great a number of 
good sermons, in proportion to her edu- 
cated clergy, as Britaia, but then the 
same body has not produced much oth- 
er literature, as they are continually 
doing here; the reasons tor which have 
before been given. From the views 
we have now taken, it appears that the 
whole number of religious teachers io 
America is but about balf what is re- 
quisite for the population—that of these, 
threa-fiiuus are iguorant deluded fanat- 
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ics, who possess almost exclusively one 
great portion of the country—tbet the 
proportion of regular clergy is diminr 
ishing, and the profession dally beccm- 
ing leas respectable—and tbat the spint 
of controversy and sectarism extends te 
all classes, who interest themselves af 
all in religion. Massachuserts and 
Connecticut generally, and several of 
the cities ia the otber states, are stil fa- 
voured with a respectable, and, for the 
most part, well-instructed clergy, but the 
residue of the land is a prey to delusion. 

Having shewn tbat there is ao clas 
of society in America devoted exclu- 
sively to letters, and that the professions 
afford little os no leisure for other stu- 
dies, it cannot be expected that litera- 
ture and science should be successfully 
cultivated there. Certain it is, they 
have hitherto done very little for either. 
Franklin is their only philosopher whose 
discoveries have been of much impor- 
tance to mankind ; and if the whole 
stock of their literature were set on fire 
te-morrow, no scholar would feel the 
loss. Wedo not mean to say, that 
they bave produced nothing wor- 
thy of being pre-erved ; we have al- 
ready mentioned several prof-ssional 
works of high value, and we might add 
others to the list ; but they are not the 
master productions of the mind, ia 
whose preservation all the world is in- 
terested. Mr. Irving has she wn much 
talent and great humour w his Salma- 
guodi and Kaickerbocker, and they are 
exceedingly pleasant books, especially 
to one who understands the loca! allu- 
sions, Belknap, Minot, Ramsay, aod 
Jeflerson, have written valuable bisto- 
ries of different portions of the country ; 
and Marshall of the Revolationary 
War, and of the hero who commanded 
in it. Freeman, Buckminster and 
Channing's Sermons are specimens of 
great elegance and fine taste in writing ; 
in essays and the lighter kind of com 
position, Franklin, Dennie, aud Wirt, 
were uncommonly successtul; ww the 
literary journals, a great deal of talent 
has often been displayed, and the little 
patronage they have received is a stroag 
proat of the want. of literary taste in the 
public. The Portfolio, formerly con- 
ducied by Dennie, was one of the most 
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amusing and best edited journals of the 
kind ever published in any country; 
Walsh's American Review displayed 
talent enough to entitle it to the highest 
patronage ; and the Cambridge Repos- 
itory was a work of learning that would 
-have done credit to any body of critics ; 
but none of these received the support 
they deserved. At present this com- 
plaint could sot be made with equal 
justice ; the North American Review, 
printed at Boston ; the Analectic Mag- 
azine, at New York; and the Ameri- 
can Register at Philadelphia all receive 
a good share of public patronage ; from 
these jaurnals the best knowledge of 
the progress of literature in the country 
is now to be gained. In works of im- 
égination and taste, very little has been 
produced. Mr. Warden, in bis Chap- 
ter upon the Literature of the Country, 
mentions a long list of original dramatic 
productions ; but he is carelul to ex- 
press no opinion of their merits, and we 
are quite sure he would have omitted 
them altogether, if he had taken the 
pains to read them. In romance and 
novel writing their success has been 
about the same ; Brown’s Wieland and 
Arthur Mervyn are the only ones whose 
fame is likely to survive the life of their 
authors. The poetic muse has beea 
more fruitful ; but her offspring do not 
indicate a great degree of vigour in the 
parents. Barlow's Columbiad is a long 
heroic, and Trumbull’s MacFiogal, or, 
as if .was once cited in the Quarterly 
Review, “a Poem by a Mr. Fingal,” 
isa Hudibrastic quite as respectable 
for the number as for the excellence of 
its lines. There was also an Epic call- 
ed the Conquest of Canaan, by Dr. 
Dwight ; and as he is the only Ameri- 
can, whom Campbell bas admitted into 
the company of Kaglish bards, he seems 
eotitled from that honour alone to a 
more particular notice than the rest; 
especially as the editor complains that 
he was unable to learn one word of his 
history. This gentleman, who had the 
misfortune to be called by “the bap- 
tismal name of Timothy,” and io con- 
Sequeace thereof to have become an ob- 
ject of derision to the Edinburgh Re- 
Viewyera, was at One time a distinguished 
2D ATHENEUM VOL. 5, 
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clergyman at Greenfield in Connecti- 
cut, and afterwards president of Yale 
College ; asa pulpit orator, and a wri- 
ter of sermons, he had a high reputation 
in his own country. For a long while 
he was at the head of the Calvinistic 
clergy of New England; aad from the 
infallibility claimed for him by his dis 
ciples, he received the name of Pope 
Dwight from his opposers. His two 
poems, the Conquest of Canaan and 
Greenfield Hill, were the productions of 
his early life, and were surely not the 
most favourable proofs he gave of tal- 
ent. He died two years since, at the 
age of sixty or thereabouts. A better 
taste aad a more genuine spirit of poe- 
try has been discovered in some of the 
smaller and later productions. Alston's 
Sylphs of the Seasons, Pierpont’s Airs of 
Palestine, and the Bridal of Vaumond, 
are decidedly the finest transatlantic 
poetic compositions we have seen. It 
will no doubt be thought more difficult 
to account for American barrenness in 
creative literature, than in works oj learn- 
ed industry, allowing them to possess 
acommon share of genius; but evea 
here we do not look upon tbe attempt 
as desperate. Admitting that genius is 
too subtile to be confined by any cov- 
ering in which ignorance may wrap it 
—that it comes into life at its own call 
from the brain in which it exists—it 
does not follow that it may not after- 
ward suffer some deforming compres- 
sion, like the flattening of the heads of 
the Indian children. [udeed precisely 
this effect is produced upon it in Ame- 
rica; the instant it appears, it is forced 
into some professional refrigeratory, 
where it undergoes the process of con~ 
densation, and is then turned out for 
ordigary use, as a common preparation 
of the shops. There is nothing to 
awaken fancy in that land of dull reali« 
ties ; it contains no objects that carry 
back the mind to the contemplation of 
early antiquity ; no mouldering ruins to 
excite curiosity in the history of past 
ages; 00 memorials, commemorative 
of glorious deeds, to call forth patriotic 
enthusiasm and reverence: it has no 
traditions and legends and fables to af- 


‘ford materials for romance and poetry ; 
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no peasantry of original and various 
costume and character for the sketches 
of the pencil and the subjects of song ; 
it has gone thro’ no period of infancy ; 
no pastoral state in which poetry grows 
out of the simplicity of language, and 
beautiful and picturesque descriptions 
of nature are produced by the constant 
contemplation of her. The whole 
course of life is a round of practical 
duties ; for every day there is a task 
for every person ; all are pressing for- 
ward in the hurry of business ; no man 
stops to admire the heavens over his 
head, or the charms of creation around 
him ; no time is allowed for the study 
of nature, and no taste for her beauties 
is ever acquired. It is astonishing how 
little there is of the ideal aud poetic in 
life there—what neglect of every thing 
Antellectual—what indifference to all 
that belongs to imagination—-and what 
perfect concentration of the whole facul- 
ties in the pursuit of wealth, and the 
prosecution of the calling or profession, 
be it whatit may. If this affords no 
solution of the difficulty, we know of 
nothing that will ; the fact is undenia- 
ble, that hitherto they bave given no 
proof whatever of genius in works of 
invention and fancy, aod unless we al- 
low that the failure is owing to the want 
of proper subjects to awaken it, and 
proper materials to nourish it, in the 
manner above shewn ; or that it is dis- 
-played in a different sphere, we must 
agree with Buffon and Raynal, that the 
human mind has suffered a deteriora- 
tion by being transported across the 
Atlaotc, As Englishmen, we should 
not feel much pride in this belief of the 
degradation of American intellect ; we 
would rather hope that they will one 
diy reflect lustre upon their ancestors, 
and add to the glories of the common 
languaze. 

‘lo complete our view of this sub- 
ject, we have now to add a few remarks 
on the state of science and the arts. 
We have a right to expect that Ameri- 
ca will doa great deal for science ; for 
it 13 comparatively little affected by 
the obstacles which retard her literary 
advancement, and, in many of its de- 
partments, # directly assists in perfect- 
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ing that practical talent for which she is 
so eminently distinguished. They 
have not yet furnished many names to 
be entered upon this catalogue of fame. 
Fraoklin’s is the only one whose right 
is undisputed ; Rittenhouse can hardly 
be considered more than an jogenious 
mechanic ; and Rumferd’s claim rests 
rather upon his successful application of 
science to practical uses, than upon his 
own original discoveries in it. One 
more might be added, whose right must 
be allowed whenever it is sufficiently 
known ; we allude to Dr, Bowditch, 
the astronomer, to whose merits the 
Royal Societies of London and Edin- 
burgh have lately borne testimony by 
receiviog him as amember. For the 
proofs which this gentleman has giver 
of his profound acience, we refer to the 
Transactions of the American Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences, published at 
Boston, particularly to the fourth vol- 
ume, which contains several articles by 
him. Natural history appears to be 
the subject, which now receives the 
most attention, and that is cultivated 
with great zeal. In this branch of sci- 
ence they have produced several valua- 
ble works, within a few years: Wil- 
son’s Ornithology is a splendid book, 
and we can conceive no reason but its 
high price (30 guineas) which has pre- 
vented it from finding its way into more 
of our libraries ; Cleaveland’s Mineral- 
ogy is geverally known, and as general- 
ly esteemed ; Maclure’s little work oa 
the Geology of the United States is a 
very interesting view of the great out- 
lines of the formation of the country ; 
Bigelow’s Medical Botany, and Elliott's 
Carolina Flora, both now publishing in 
numbers, are executed with great abili- 
ties and correctness, and promise: to be 
important additions to the science ; and 
Nuttall’s Geoera of the North Amen- 
can plants is a useful catalogue, particu- 
larly as a supplement to the larger 
Flora of Pursh. Other works of the 
same kind are now preparing for publi- 
cation: Professor Cleaveland’s Geology 
of Maine, Bigelow’s and Boot’s New 
England Flora, Hosack’s Flora of 
North America, and Muhlenberg Flora 
Lancastriensis, edited by Collins, may 
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shortly be expected. The scientific 
expedition up the Missouri, and its 
tributary streams, cannot fail to adda 
vast deal to our knowledge ‘of the king- 
doms of nature ; and the very underta- 
king of it is a proof of a good spirit in 
the cause. Another indication of the 
‘Jacreasing attention to science is seen in 
the improved character of the learned 
societies ; the papers now published in 
their transactions are far more respecta- 
ble than formerly. The fourth volume 
of the Memoirs of the American Aca- 
demy at Boston, recently received here, 
would better stand the ordeal of the 
reviewers than a volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Philosophical Society at 


Philadelphia did about sixteen years- 


since. ‘I'he last-named society seems 
hardly so active as some others in the 
country, which, probably, is owing to 
the establishment of a new society io 
the same city, the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, which has already published 
several very interesting papers on zoolo- 
gy, botany, and geology. It must be 
highly pleasing to all the friends of 
avatural history, to hear of this attention 
toit in a country, which lays open such 
afield for research. We hope that 
reparation for past unpardonable neglect 
may be made by future activity and 
zeal, Philadelphia, New-York, Bos- 
ton and Charleston, Carolina, are all 
making spirited exertions, through the 
instrumentality of societies for its pro- 
motion. In this last city, by the in- 
fluence of a single individual, a taste 
for botany has been created, and libe- 
ral patronage extended to the sciences ; 
—a garden hag been established, which 
should, and we hope will, be made a 
depository for all the plants of the trop- 
ics, for which it is so admirably fitted 
by the mildness of the climate. We 
know of no other scientific associations, 
which have not been mentioned, except 
the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of New-York. There are several for 
the promotion of agriculture and the 
useful arts, and two for aiding inquiries 
into their own history. The oldest of 
these two was established at Boston 
» about thirty years since, and has pub- 
lished sixteen volumes of historical pa- 
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pers, which are for the most part impor- 
tant materials for history, It is called 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
The other, at New-York, was formed 
in 1809, and has published two vol- 
umes of the same kind as that at Bos- 
ton. Both of these societies have con- 
siderable libraries of books connected 
with the objects they are designed to 
promote. 

As to the fine arts, America is just 
about where she was when first discov- 
ered by Columbus. She is evidently 
in no danger, from what De Pradt con- 
siders as a mark of decaying liberties, a 
taste for these luxuries. She imght have 
painters if she would, for she has given 
birth to several of the most distinguish- 
ed ofthe age. West, Copeiy, Trum- 
bull, Vanderlyn, Alston, and Leslie, 
are all her sons, and would probably 
now be her honours, if she had given 
proper encouragement to their talents. 
Sculpture is not likely to make much 
progress in aland where there are no 
models, and in which the ideal has no 
existence ; nor architecture, where utill- 
ty is always preferred to beanty; nor 
music, where the common labours of 
life would hardly be stopt to listen even 
to the lyre of Orpheus. In these re- 
spects, however, they cannot be charged 
with having degenerated ; they possess 
quite as much taste in either of them, as 
they inherited from their ancestors. 

From the imperfect account, which 
we have now given of the state of 
intellectnal cultivation in America, 
we may draw the following general 
conclusions : First, that  elassial 
learning is there generally underval- 
ued, and of course neglected ; second- 
ly, that knowledge of any kind is re- 
garded only as a requisite preparation 
for the intended vocation in Jile, and 
not cultivated as a source of enjoyment, 
ora means of refining the character ; 
and thirdly, that the demand for active 
talent is so great, and the reward it re- 
ceives so sure and so tempting, as inva- 
riably to draw it away from retired 
study, and the cultivation of letters, It 
is not, therefure, to be expected, that 
she will very soon produce any cnitcal 
classical scholars, os great poets, or su- 
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perior dramatic writers, or fine works 
of fiction ; in a word, any extraordina- 
ry productions of learning or taste. But 
mind is not inactive thers ; it is con- 
tinually wrought upon by the most 
powerlul excitements, and it must dis- 
play itself in a manner worthy of -its 
field of action. In enterprise, personal 
intrepidity, foree of individual charec- 
ter, adroitness in the management of 
business, quickness in execution, ingenu- 
ity of mechanical invention, and all the 
qualities which constitute pbysical tal- 
ent, if the expression may be used, Eing- 
land never had a rival but America. 
These are the faculties first called forth, 


because first needed. If in these she 
has proved herself worthy of the. stock 
from which she sprung, may it oot be 
expected thet she will exhibit a like 
equality in -powers of a higher order, 
when ,a more improved and refined 
state of society shall bring them inte 
action? We do not believe that Ameri- 
ca is the most enlightened nation on 
earth, although it has been so enacted 
by the authority of her legislative as- 
sembly ; but we do believe, that she 
will disprove the charge of iatellectual 
inferiority, whemever proper cultivation 
of the mind shall cause it fully to de- 
velope its facelties. 


—————— 
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TRAVELS IN VARIOUS GOUNTRIFS OF EUROPE, 
ASIA, AND APRICA. BY EDWARD DANIEL 
CLARKE, LL. D. PART III. SCANDINAVIA. 
SECTION 1. LONDON 1819. 

At a long silence, this. learned 

‘and eoterprizing traveller, with 
whose previous volumes our readers are 
well acquainted, once more appears be- 
fore the public with a further postion 
of his researches. The same acute spirit 
of inquiry, which characterizes his for- 
mer volumes, will be found in almost 

every page of the present. . 

Dr. C. gives the following particu- 
lars relative to the assassination of Gus- 
tavus III. by Count Ankarstrom, 
which cannot fail to interest our rea- 
ders. | . 

« Tg extenuate the enormity of this 
deed, and to keep as much as possible 
from view the real authors of the con- 
spiracy, of which, the actual assassin, 
Ankarstrom, was but a mere instru- 
ment, the character of their victim has 
been blackened, and is still laden with 
all sorts of obloquy. Yet impartial 


men in Sweden, who, belonging to no — 


party, may be considered as lookers on, 
will not fail to discern in the “ signs of 
the times” the developement of a dra- 
ma which commenced only with the 
death of Guetevus.” 

* Ttis said in Sweden, that the King 
well knew to whom he -was indebted 


for the blow inflicted by the hand of 
Ankarstrom. And if the opinion 
which the Swedes, notwithstanding 
their natural reserve, maintain before 
foreigners upon this subject be founded 
in fact, some future Shakspeare may 
find, in the mysterious circumstances 
connected with the death of Gustavus, 
ape not unlike that of the Tragedy of 

amlet ; for which we have been al- 
ready indebted to the anoals and char- 
acteristic manners of Northern nations. 
Yet to such a pitch have party feelings 
attained, with regard to this transaction, 
thatthe “memory of nkarstrom” is 
sometimes given as a toast, eveo ia 
Stockholm,and hailed with enthusiasm.* 
In the character of Ankarstrom, and 
in his conduct after condemnation, we 
may discern something of the hero: 
but how remote from every thing hero- 
ic was the act and the manner of the 
assassination of Gustavus, in whose 
death patriotism had not the smallest 
share, Private pique, party interest, 


_ * After we left the Arsenal, viewing a 
collection of pictures containing portraits of 
all the great men of Sweden, ene of us said 
jocularly to a Seede who happened to be 
aise ore They are all here, as large ae 
ife ! but where isthe portrait of Ankars- 
trom?” To which he replied, with evident 
warmth of manner, ** dnkarstrom’s portrait 


_ js-a cabinet picture ; we keep it locked ap in 
_@ i 


our hearts !” ‘ 
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aad the most selfish views of ambition, 
all conspired together, and usurped the 
place of virtue. If the real history of 
the conspiracy should ever tranapire, 
it wil be manifest how low the assassin 
ranked among the members of a party, 
which extended, from the King’s own 
velations, through all the ranks of soci- 
ety. Had it not been tor this, Gusta- 
sus would have lived ; and the mourn- 
ful family of the misguided Ankare- 
trem might still have possessed their 
friend and parent. As a husbaad and 
a father, the latter was without reproach ; 


and it may beimagined whet was the 


anguish of his wife aad children, when 
he was taken from them to answer for 
such a crime.* Among the various 
writers who have attempted to explain 
the motives for his conduct in this infa- 
mous murder, (at one time attributed 
to the influence of the Parisian Jaco- 
bins, and at another to the sect of Illu- 
mines,) there have not been wanted 
some who have ascribed it altogether 
to the King’s own relations ; and the 
belief that it might have been prevented 
by one of them, the most interested in 
the consequences of bis death, is very 
general in Sweden, ‘This is not a 
question for our decision ; neither shall 
we meddle with it, further, than to 
make known the opinions which pre- 
vail concerning it in the country where 
this eventhappened, It is very cer- 
tain, that, after Gustavus was no more, 
little désire was manifested, either to 
avenge his death, or to do justice to his 
memory. Of all the persons known to 
have been concerned as accomplices, 
Ankarstrom alone was put to death. 
Within four months after the affair hap- 
pened, the Opera House, in which the 
King had been assassinated, was again 
opened ; the Court appeared there with 
its usual splendour; and the very boards 
which had been stained by his blood, vi- 
brated to the feet of the dancers. We 
made some inquiry of persons who had 
been eye-witnesses of all that passed 
upon the occasion, as to the behaviour 
of the King, when he found that the 


 * He was taken from his own bed, where 
he was found tranquilly reclined by the side 
of his wife. 
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weund he had received was mortal. It 
had been said, that, upon receiving this 
intelligence, he was overpowered by his 
feelings, and gave way to his tears ; but 
every thing we heard served to con- 
vince us of bis great magnanimity. In 
the midst of his bitter agonies, he pray- 
ed that the lives of bis assassins might be 
spared ; and, in more tranquil moments, 
earnestly occupied bimself in measures 
for the immediate benefit and the future 
welfare of his country. In viewing the 
character of Gustavus the Third, his 
passion for the Arts, and his polished 
manners, we behold a Prince whose 
qualifications were more gpited for 
the ofd Court of Versailles than for the 
throne of Sweden. The iron sceptre 
of the Goths, which bis great ancestor, 
Gustavus Vasa, swayed in such a man- 
ner asto render Sweden formidable to 
surrounding nations, became, under the 
influence of his clemency, more impo- 
teot than a reed ; and, consequently, 
there grew up beneath it all manner of 
crwvil dissensions and domestic conspir- 
acies, Yet, amidst his defects and’ his 
vices, industriously exaggerated as they 
have been by his enemies, a certain ele- 
vation of soul was always conspicuous. 

“ The enterprising spirit with which 
he ascended the throne, lives recorded 
in history ; nor has it been denied, that 
by those who make the great body of 
the people in Sweden, he was heloved 
while he lived, and regretted when he 
died.”. - 

The manner in which Ankarstrom 
was put to death is thus related. 

‘“* He was exposed upon a scaffold 
raised for the purpose, io front of the 
Senate House, upon the left of the pe- 
destrian statue of Gustavus Vasa, and 
at the end of a street which here termin- 
ates in thesquare. The throng of spec- 
tators was immense. Several detach- 


‘ments of cavalry, with drawn sabres, 


preceded the cartin which Ankarstrom, 
surrounded by executioners, was con-~ 
veyed from his prison. The streets 
were lined with infantry. After being 
publickly flogged, he was chained to a 
post, and left exposed, for several hours, 
to the view of all the people. Over 
his head were fastened, in a eonspicu~ 
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ous manner, the dagger and the two 
pistols with which he went to the mas- 
querade : and above all, appeared this 
inscription, in the Swedish language : 
“ Assussin of the King.” Several por- 
traits of him have been sold: (that 
which has been engraved by Dr. C. is 
remarkable for the likeness it exhibits 
of the man ; and itshews at the same 
time, the manner in which he was ex- 
posed, during three successive days, to 
the people.) He was five feet two in- 
ches high: his hair was black, short, 
and frizzled ; bia nose aquiline ; and he 
had a firm and lofty expression of coun- 
tenance ; regarding the vast throng of 
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spectators with an unmoved appearance 
of calmness and indifference. Being 
thas exposed for three days, upon the 
fourth day his right band was struck off; 
after which he was beheaded, and his 
body separated into four quarters, which 
were exposed upon four wheels, in dif- 
ferent quarters of the city. Five weeks 
after his execution, the remains of his 
carcase were visited by persons of dis- 
tinction belonging to his party, and even 
by elegant women, as precious relics 5. 
and verses attached to these wheels 
were frequently observed, commending 
the action for which he suffered.” 
To be continued. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


No. XX. 
DELICATE DISTINCTIONS. 


That in the Captain’s but a choleric word, 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 
Measure for Measure. 

‘Tis the temptation of the devil, 

That makes all human actionsevil ; 

For saints may do the same things by 

The spirit, in sincerity, 

Which other men are tempted to, 

And at the devil’s instance do— 

And yet the actions be contrary, 

Just as the saints and wicked vary.— 

Hudibras. 


“How sorry I was to see La- 

dy "3 name in print,” said 
Lady Leonora Ogle the otherday. «I 
knew of her unfortunate attachment to 
the Colonel Jong ago. One can hardly 
blame her: she ought to have heen 
married to the Colonel ; but he was too 
poor. The attachment has subsisted 
for ten years. How unlucky that it 
should have been exposed at last. She 
1s much to be pitied.” * And her Lord ?” 
said J—* Oh! the nasty disagreeable 
creature! ” 

Oh! ho! cricd I to myself, rubbing 
my forehead, I was right never to have 
becn marricd. This is a delicate dis- 
tinction, indeed, only fitted for high life. 
An illicit intercourse is called, in the 
circles of haut ton, an unforlunate at- 
fachment ! and because the lady has 
dishonoured her husband for years, ’tis 
a pity that she should be found out! 
Se can hardly be blamed for marrying 


@ man whom she hates, because he is 
rich! nor for making him a cloak for 
her sins, because her lover is handsomer 
and poorer than he !—and he is not to 
be piued, because, irritated by well- 
grounded suspicion, he becomes a disa- 
greeable creature! Very pretty indeed ! 

A moment after, a very elegant young 
Man entered the drawing-room. He 
played off all the airsof an Exquisite of 
the world, looked grave and interesting, 
sighed, complained of ennui, of his un- 
lucky stars, again looked interesting, and 
made his visit short. ‘I saw you in the 
King’s Road, with you know who, yes- 
terday,” said she at parting. ‘ No! did 
you ?’ replied he in a silvery tone, ¢ I’m 
always seen by somebody; 1 am an un- 
fortunatedevil. Adieu! au revoir.’ 

“ I do like that young mao,” exclaim- 
ed she, with much emphasis. “ In- 
deed every body likes him, but his frutap 
ofawife. I wonder how he could 
have sold himself to a lump of ware- 
house vulgarity, and of riches picked 
upin the dirt. The daughter’ ofa 
Packer to aspire tosuch a man as that! 
or to conceive for a moment that be 
could like her! Heis desperately at- 
tached to Mrs, ***®, and [ fear that 
there will be a blow up ere it be long. 
I have no patience with his jealous-pa- 
ted spouse, who torments the poor fel- 
low to death.” | - 

“And\you pity him too? said I. “1 
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do,” concluded her Ladyship, “ from 
the bottom of my heart.” Another 
Bice distinction. A common man, who 
squandered his wite’s means, treated 
her with scorn, and lived with another 
wornan, would be reckoned a vagabond 
and a reprobate, and the case of the 
honest woman of a wife would be com- 
miserated ; but here the wife is blamed 
for not submitting gracefully and gen- 
teelly to adultery ; and her presumption 
is excessive ip expecting any tbing else 
from so elegant a man. 

Ricing in the Park, I fellin with **** 
of the Guards. We took a turn or two, 
and met George Rackrent. “I am 
astonished,” said J, “at sezing him 
about again. I understood that 
be was io prison, and that he had nota 
shilling left in the worid out of his large 
fortune —What an impudent man he 
bas been!” ‘‘l'rue,’ said the bold Cap- 
tain; ‘but I’m happy to tell you that 
he is now as fresh as ever ; he has quite 
made a recover; be is brought round, 
and lives as comfortably as any man, 
and in pretty gvod style. He has tak- 
en the benefit; and has moreover been 
very lucky at play of late. I rather 
(with great emphasis and elongation of 
the ra-athe, which he spoke in a low 
tone, &udivided intotwo distinct syllables) 
think that he has been put up; but I 
assure you he isas goodnatured and 
generous a fellow as ever lived ; and in 
spite of all bis misfortunes, he has not 
lost a friend, nor does he owe a gaming 
debt in the world.’ 

Here's diacrimination for you! He 
throws away his own fortune in gamb- 
ling, ip horse-racing, and in all sorts of 
debauchery ; he pays bis gaming debts 
in preference, and tothe exclusion of 
his banker, his wine-merchant, his tail- 
or, his butcher, and a host of minor 
creditors, who may be ruiued by such 
conduct on his part; he degrades him- 
-self by taking the benefit of the insolvent 
act; bhesets upin good style, instead 
-of making an effort to be honest; he 
learns to cheat at cards and at dice; and 
yet, because he preters fleecing strangers 
to not satisfying his friends, wha, very 
likely, have little to lose, or may be up 
themselves, he is a goednatured, gene- 
rous fellow! aay, an honourable one, 
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altho’ it is ra—ther thought that he lives 
by plunder! What would be thought 
ofa tradesman, who lived beyond his 
means aod above his sphere ; then cheat- 
ed his creditors; and afterwards sub- 
sisted by fraudulent practices ? 

This delicate distinction is something 
like my cousin ‘Tom calling himself an 
old soldier, because he had learned to 
sell a horse for more than it was worth, 
to take advantage ofa novice at billiards, 
to play a good hand at whist; and be- 
cause he received obligations of every 
one, without returning any,—such as 
sponging upoo a greenborn, shariog the 
extravagance of a profligate, betting 
with the odds in bis favour, aod bhoax- 
ing the ignorant in all gentlemanly ways. 
Quzre, Whether this is not being not 
only very unlike a soldier, but very like 
a rogue ? 

Lastly, a female servant came to La- 
dy Leouora to be hired, on another 
morniog when I was present. Her 
Ladyship asked her why she left her 
last place. “* Why, my lady,” said she, 
“honestly and candidly, I must confess 
that I had a misfortune.” ‘ Then,’ said 
her Ladyship, sternly, ‘you will not 
suit me for [ cannot encourage vice.’ 
I expostulated with her Ladyship ; and 
assured her that the misfortune of being 
married without priest, form, or ceremo- 
ny, Was just a3 natural as her other 
friend’s fuux pus, and that I shou'd 
have expected her Ladysbip’s pity on 
this occasion just as_ charitably and ex- 
tensively as on the former. But her 
Ladyship made a very nice distinction 
betwixt the orders of society, with the 
view of convincing me, that there was 
all the difference in the world. 

Thus vice in the vulgar herd, is error 
in persons of quality ; an adulterous in- 
tercourse in low life, is an uufortunate 
tendre io high life; extravagance in 
people of humble birth, is mere want of 
order in people of fashion ; dishonesty 
of the interior classes, is thoughtlessness 
in their betters; and robbing with dice 
in your hand instead of with a pistol on 
the highway, provided it be done in the 
higher circles, is only a little mancu- 
vring—being awake, put up, or down as 
a nail, for which (with change of person, 
place and instrument) a wretched follow 
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creature might be put up, upon a high 
post, or be put down in some dreary 
dungeon. When one hears these nice 
distinctions, one cannot help thinking of 
the song in the Beggar's Opera— 
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“ Since laws were made for every degyac, 
To curb vice in others as well as in me, 
I wonder we ha’nt better company 


Upon Tyburn Tree ‘” 
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VOYAGE TO JAPAN. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


GOLOWNIN’S RECOLLECFIONS OF JAPAN, &c. 
London, 1819. (continugp.) 
be 4 bee Japanese artillery is still ex- 
tremely imperfect. It is nearly 
in the same state as it was in Europe at 
the time that cast cannon began to be 
used, Those cast in Japan are of cop- 
per; and, in proportion to the catibre, 
uncommonly thick, The breech is 
unscrewed, in order to load ; the Japan- 
ese, therefore, load their cannon very 
slowly, aod do not fire until all the 
artillery men have retired to some dis- 
tance; one of them then discharges it 
with a long linstock. Their cannonad- 
ing therefore may put to flight savages 
by the noise but not Europeans.” 

Their infantry are armed with match- 
locks, ptkes, sabre and dagger, and bows 
and arrows, in the use of the latter of 
which they are much more dexterous 
than with their muskets and pistols, 
which have copper barrels and are very 
heavy. 

The following is the extraordinary 
account which the Japanese are stated 
to have given of their population : 

“They also shewed us a plan of the 
capital, and told us that a man could 
not walk in one day from one end of it 
to the other. When we questioned the 
Japanese respecting its population, they 
allicmed that it contained upwards of, 
ten millions of inhabitants, and were 
very angry when we doubted it. Tbey 
brought us the next day a paper trom 
one of their officers, who had been etn- 
ployed in the police in Yeddo. It was 
stated in this paper that the city of 
Yeddo has in its principal streets two 
hundred and eighty thousand houses, 
and in each of them there live from 
thirty to forty people. Suppose there 
were only thirty, the number of the in- 
habitants must amount to eight millions 
four hundred thousand ; add to this the 


inhabitants of the small houses and huts, 
those who live in the open air, the 
Imperial Guard, the guard of the princes 
ia the capital, their suites, &c., the 
number of the inhabitants must exceed 
ten millions. As a confirmation of their 
assertion, the Japanese mentigned be- 
sides, that Yeddo alone contained 
$6,000 blind people.* To this we could 
say nothing, and neither allow the 
Japanese to be ia the right, nor contra- 
dict their assertion.” 

Of the customs and manners of this 
remarkable people, we have some curi- 
ous notices, . 

“A very singular custom at the mar- 
rages of the Japanese is, that the teeth 
of the bride are made black by sowe 
corrosive liquid. The teeth remain 
black ever after, and serve to shew that 
@ woman is married, or a widow. 
Another circumstance is, at the birth af 


* Among the many singular institutions is 
Japan, is the class or order of the blind, whe, 
with the consent of government, are united 
in @ society in the whole kingdom, which bas 
its privileges, laws, and a governor, whom 
they call Prince. They bave assistants, 
trea-arers, &c. whoareallblind. They em- 
ploy themselves according to their abilities 

ifferent works, and deliver to their Prince 
the money obtained for them, which is placed 
in ageneral treasury, & employed according 
to the rulesof the society. Many dtind mea 
are physicians, especially indifferent diseases. 


which the Japanese cure by means of baths ; 
others are musicians. The society owes it§> 


foundation to a brave J ese Generaj;- 
who during the civil wars lost his prince and 
benefactor, and was made prisoner by his 
adversary. The victor ed this general 
with favours, and at last asked him if he 
would serve him; but the general answered, 
tbat he was indeed sensihie of his goodness, 
but as he had murdered his former master and 
benefactor, he not only would not serve bim, 
but could not even look at him without feel- 
ing an ardent desire of revenge. He 

therefore resolved to deprive bimerlf of ape 
means of exercising vengeance, and at these 
words tore his eyes out of his head, and 
threw them at the feet of the victor. Afrer 
the death of this hero, his friends instiuted 
the order of the blind, which still exists. 
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every child, to plant a tree in the garden 
or court-yard, which attains its full 
growth in as maby years as a man re- 
quires to be mature for the duties of 
marriage. When he marries, the tree is 
cut down, and the. wood is made into 
chests and boxes, to contain the clothes 
and other things which are made for 
the new-married couple. 

“The Japanese may marry as often 
as they please: marriages with sisters 
are prohibited ; but they can marry any 
other relative.” 

‘** We ance(says Golownin) saw the 
governor of Matsmai ride on horseback 
toa temple, where thanksgivings were 
to be celebrated, where he must go 
Ofice every year in spring. The high 
priest, the priests and officers who were 
obliged to be present, were gone there 
before. He rode alone without cere- 
mony 5 # small train attended him on 
foot. To the horse’s bit there were 
fastened, instead of the bridle, two light 
blue girdles, which two grooms held 
fast on each side of the horse’s mouth ; 
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the two ends of these girdles were held 
by two other grooms, who went a little 
at a distance from the others, so that 
these four men occupied almost the 
whole road. The tail of the horse was 
covered with a light blue silk bag. The 
governor, dressed in his usual clothes, 
in which we had often seen him, sat 
without his hat, upon a magnificent sad- 
die, and held his feet in wooden japan- 
ned stirrups, which resembled little hox- 
es. The grooms who held the horse 
at the bit, continually cried : Chaz, chuz, 
that is, Softly, softly; however they 
pushed on the horse and made it leap 
and go quick ;_ the governor therefore 
stooped and held fast the saddle with 
both hands. At a short distance be- 
fore him went some soldiers in a row 
with two serjeants, and though nobody 
was in the way, they continually cried ; 
** Make room ! make room!” behind 
the governor followed the armour-bear- 
ers, who carried all the insignia of his 
dignity in cases: this was to signify 
that the governor was incognito.” 
Concluded in our next. 


CHILD-MURDER. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine, February 1919. 


ie the Appendix to the Memoirs of 
the Hardinge family, (lately pub- 
lished) are various poetical pieces and 
other documents iliustrative of the pre- 
ceding narrative ; but of all the serious 
documents, that which io our opinion 
confers most honour on Mr. Justice 
Hardinge, is bis humane interference in 
behalf of womensuspected of child-mur- 
der. Itis too well krown that our 
Judges on forther occasions, in their 
eburges, were influenced by certain er- 
roheous opinions respecting the signs 
by which it may be known whether a 
child was born alive or dead. ‘The 
popular, and indeed the professional 
opinion was, that if the lungs floated in 
water, the child must have been born 
alive: but if born dead, they would 
sink. This opinion, which had been 
generally acted upon as infallible, and as 
a very easy criterion, Mr. Justice Har- 
dinge was, from better information, in- 
clined to doubt, and had his doubts re- 
“26 arnenrum vou. 5. 


solved first by the perusal of a letter of 
Dr. William Hunter, and lastly by the 
written opinions. (bere published) of 
three of tle most eminent men of their 
day, Messrs. Cline, Home, and Cooper. 
Previously to this, the crime of child- 
murder had so frequently occurred in 
the Welsh circuit, over which Mr. Har- 
dinge presided, that he was induced to 
write the following letter to the late 
Bishop Horseley ; and one more replete 
with information on the subject, or with 
more just reflection, we know not where 
to find. 
To the Right Rev. Dr. Honsrrey, Lord 


Bishop af St. Asap. 
‘* My dear Lord, it.., 1805. 
“With manyfapologics, and with trem- 


bling hope that you will honour the inclosed 
with your attention, I ay them before y: u, 
and have nothing more at heart than tocbtain 
8 few hints from you upon so awful and so 
alarming a subject. In our part of Wales it 
is one tno crimeto killa bastard child. 
We two cases equally desperate. One 
of the culprits (and perhaps the worst of the 
two in a moral view) escaped. Both of the 
offences were proved by ‘irresistible evi- 
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dence.--In the case of the girl at Presteigne, 
circumstances transpired which are ot a most 
affecting and peculiar patere. Her counte- 
nance mas prety and modest; ithad even 
the air ard the expression of perfect iano- 
cence.---Not a tear esca from her, wiico 
all around her were deeply affected by her 
doom; yet her carriage was respectfal, her 
luok attentive, serious, and inte!ligent.--- 
Short as the interval before she perished, her 
use of it was most wonderful.---It appeared 
that she had no defect of understanding, and 
that she was boro with every disposition to 
virtue-—-bat of her crime she had not the faint- 
ést conception; and there was not a single 
trace of Religion to be found io her thoughts. 
Of Christianity she had never even heard, or 
of The Bible; and she had scarce ever been 
at Church. 

** A servantin a most profligate family,she 
attracted the notice of her young master,who 
intrigued with her. Her office was that of 
under-cook ; and she killed her child, the 
moment after its birth, with a pen-knife, 
nearly severing the head from the neck. It 
was the same koife, and the same use of it, 
which bad been ber implement and constant 
habit in killing chickeus. This murder, it 
appears by ber coafession(the most ingenuous 
aad complete imaginable), that she commit- 
ted in mercy to the child. 

** The young Sauire, though her favourite 

Nant, was not the father; but she did him 
justice in reporting, that, when be was appri- 
zed of her pregnancy he offered her to main- 
tain the child when born, if she would only 
say that he was the father. Such was ber 
sense of bonour, that, although it would have 
saved her child's life and her own, she would 
not purchase these two lives by a falsehood. 
The father of the child, before its birth, (ad- 
mitting the fact) refused in peremptory terins 
to maintain it when boro. ‘ I determined, 
therefore, ta killit, poor thing ! (she said) oud 
of the way, being perfectly sure that L could 
not provide for itmyvelf.” These were her 
words and the sahstance of them was oftea 
repeated. 

‘* Before she was tried, she solicited her 
yoang master’s help in the giftofa single 
guinea to her, for a Counsel, to do the hest 
for herhe could---but her prayer was refused, 
aud she would have been undefended .f the 
High Sheriff had not, in compas:ion toher 
desolated situation, fee’d Counsel himself, 
She took it for granted that she would be ac- 
Quitted ; bad ordered gay apparel, to attest 
theeventof her deliverance; and supposed 
the young gentleman (whom I well knew) 
would save her bya letter to me.---She em- 
braced the Gospel Creed, and its mercies, 
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with enlightened as well as fervent hope} 
took the sacrament with exemplary devoe 
tion; marked a perfect sense of remorse 3 
and inet her fate in the most affecting man- 
ner, with calm iotrepidity, and with de- 
vout resignation. The Minister who attend- 
ed her told me that a feather of Religion 
would have made an Angel of this giri. 

‘* To wind up the charactersio this Prop 
vincial Tragedy, tho’ to the end of her life 
she spoke with romantic affection of ber 
young master (whom yet she indirectly accuse 
sed of seducing her); wheo she was 00 mere, 
he gave the lie to all that she had asserted, 
and without a shadow of interest. It must 
not be forgot that her fellow~ervant, the fa» 
ther ofthe child, when she complained of 
her sufferings from pregnancy, gave her an 
herb, which he told ber that he had 
and advised her to take it; which she wou 
never do, believing that it was intended b 
him to kill her child in the womb. 

* Asthe Law now stands, concealment of 
pregnancy aod birth is punished with two 
years imprisonment! though it is in that con- 
cealment that all these murders originate 
I never yet heard of the Diviee, Philosepher, 
Statesman, Judge, Moralist, or even Poet, 
who has written professediy upon this topic. 
There is, I believe, no allusion to it in Scr 
ture. Itonever wf dic in high life 3 is 
vice of the poor 3 aud generally in the pale of 
domestic servitude. P hetieve that, in 
instance of the kind, a total want of reir 
gious conceptions or habits will be found one 
of the features---and a neglected edacatio# 
the other. In proportion to the undisciplia- 
ed and savage characters of the poor, this of- 
fence is more or less prevalent. 

“There hashot been a conviction at the 
Old Bailey forthis crime during a period of 
twenty years,and the cases of trial for it 
have been very few.---lo Wales they have 
been twice as numerous, and very eften fa 
tal. In [reland,| am told, the habit of expe- 
sing children, most of whom die, rages like 
a pestilence. ; 

“I wish to have your Lordsbip’s epiaiog 
how you would correct the Jaw upon that 
sul.ject,and what expedients you would ree- 
ommend for preventiog of the mischief. I 
willdo myself the honour to wait upoo you 
whenever you will appoint me. It will be 
my turn atBrecon to deliver the charge in the 
Summer; and I wish to do as mech good as 
I can, by adinonition frem the Bench. [ re- 
main, with highest respect, — ; 

; i M fa 


rf, ‘ 
‘‘ Your most grateful and obedient servant, 
“‘Georeg HAaRDINGE.” 
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“THE MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE.» 
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From the Monthly Magazine.; 


M pE LA Favette, haviog from 
° bis youth fought for the Amer- 
ican cause, was very early in life pene- 
trated with the principles of liberty, 
which forin the basis of the govern- 
ment of the United States, It he com- 
mitted errors relative to the French re- 
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volution, they arose entirely from his 
admiration ot the Americau institutions, 
aud for the hero Washington,—who 
guided the steps of his nation in tbe 
path of independence. 

M. de la Fayctte, young, nich, noble, 
beloved by his country, quitted all 
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these advantages at the age of nineteen, 
to serve, beyond the seas, this cause of 
liberty, the love of which decided the 
character of his whole life. Had he 
been so happy as to have been born in 
America, bis conduct would have been 
that of Washington ;—the same disin- 
terestedness, the same enthusiasm, the 
same perseverance in their opinions,— 
and they were alike equally distinguish- 
ed as warm friends of humanity aud 
benevolence. 

_ Had General Washington been, plac- 
ed in the situation of the Marquis de la 
Fayette, chief of the National Guard of 
Paris, he very probably would not have 
been able to triumph over circum- 
stances ; but would have failed in the 
attempt to preserve his vows of fidelity 
to hisking,at the same time that he wish- 
ed. to establish the liberty of the nation, 

It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that M.de la Fayette is a determined 
republican ; yet none of the vanities of 
his clasa ever entered his head : power, 
the effect of which is go greatin France, 
had not the least ascendancy over him ; 
the desire of pleasing in the drawing- 
room did not at all modify the expres- 
sion of his sentiments ; and he sacrifi- 
ced his fortune to his opinions with the 
most generous indifference. 

In the prison of Olmutz, as at the 
moment when his credit stood highest, 
he remained equally unshaken in his 
principles. He is a man whose man- 
ner of seeing and acting has always been 
direct aod consistent. Whoever atten- 
tively observed him, might previously 
calculate with certainty upon what he 
would do under all circumstances. Eis 

litical talents are similar to those of 
the United States ; and his face is more 
English than French. 

The batsed of which M. la Fayette 
is the object, has failed to sour his cha- 
racter ; and his mildaess of disposition 
is undisturbed: butitis equally true, 
that nothivg has been able to change, or 
in the slightest degree vary, his opia- 
tons; and his confidence that liberty 
will be triamphant, is as great as that of 
a pious man in the lifetocome. These 
sentiments, so different, so contrary to 

the selfish calculations of the major 
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part of those men who have played any 
part in France, may justly appear to 
some persons worthy of praise aod 
commiseration : it is go silly, they say, 
to prefer one’s country, and not to 
change one’s party, when this party is 
beaten ;—in short, to consider the bu- 
mau race, not like a pack of cards, that 
we are obliged to turn to our advan- 
tage, but as the sacred object of an ab- 
solute devotion. |§ Nevertheless, if we 
thus incur the reproach of silliness, may 
our men of genius soon merit it. 

tis a very singular circumstance, 
that such a character as that of M. la 
Fayette should have manifested itself 
in the person of one of the first gentie- 
men in France ; but we can neither ac- 
cuse nor judge him impartially with- 
out knowing him, and seeing his con- 
duct io the light I have here painted it. 
It will then be easy to comprehend the 
various contrasts that arose out of his 
situation, aod his manner of acting. 
Supporting the monarchy more from! 
duty than inclination, he involuntarily 
drew nearer those principles of demo- 
cracy which he was obliged to oppose ; 
and it was possible to perceive him lean 
towards the friends of the repablic, 
though his reason and good sense for- 
bad him to wish their system admitted 
io France. 

Since the departure of M. la Fayette 
for America, which is now forty years, 
it 1s not possible to mention one action, 
or one word, that has not kept steadily 
in the same line, without his conduct 
ever having been influenced by the least 
personal ioterest. Success would have 
relieved this manner of existence; but 
it demands all the attentien of the histo- 
ran, notwithstanding the circumstances, 
and even faults, which serve the enemy 


as weapons. 


Such is the portrait given by Madame 
de Stael of M.de la Fayette, one of 
the most modest and unassuming, at 
well as most celebrated of men. We 
hope, in another number, to give an ac- 
count of the same person by Lady 
Morgan. It will be interesting to op- 
posethe judgment of these two cele- 
brated women to the absurd stories and 
miserable calumnies of the general’s en- 
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emies. It was not sufficient for them to 
attack his reputation, they must also 
find fault with bis constitution in a 
physical sease. It is well known that 
General la Fayette is about sixty years 
old ; thathe enjoys a perfect state of 
health ; that his gaiety and tranquillity 
are unalterable ; that all his pleasures 
are centered in a domestic life ; and that 
his only passion is to see consolidated 
the constitutional liberty of his country. 
He is saidto be eighty years of age ; 
overwhelmed with infirmities ; afflicted 
with a deafness that preveats his under- 
standing any conversation without the 
assistance of a trumpet; his dispo- 


sition gloomy and morose ; and, to 
complete the picture, he is devoured by 
ambition. Tt is only just that the public 
should be informed of these little ruses de 
guerre, which will doubtless be renew- 
ed each time it becomes a question 
of adding General la Fayette to the 
legislative body. Itis very natural, 
that a man of his character and dis- 
position, who has always been eon- 
staat in his principles and his disinter- 
estedness, should displease those per- 
sons whom we have so often seen op- 
posed to themselves in their opinions, ' 
but always faithful to their principles of - 
arbitrary sway. 


See 


VARIETIES. 
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From the Scots Magazine. 


THE KING. 


fis following particulars respecting the 
A. present condition of our venerable Sove- 
Feigo may nat be uninteresting to our readers: 
His Majesty is perfectly blind, and occupies 
along suite of rooms, through which he is 
almost continaally strolling. Several piano- 
fortesand harpsichords gre placed at certain 
latervals, and the Monarch frequently stops 
atthem, ransover a few notes of andel’s 
Oratorios, and proceeds on his walk. He 
dines chiefly on cold meats, and frequently 
eats standing. He has asilk plaid dress, and 
will somet:mes stop and address himself to a 
Noble Duke, or Lord,thus holding acolloqay, 
and furnishing their answers. The King 
suffers his beard to grow two or three da 8, 
seldom, however, exceeding three days. His 
barr is perfectly white. The Doctors Willis 
attend with the ether physicians, but not with 
the privacy of the King.—He is quite cheer- 
fal in bis condact and conversation, eats very 
heartily, and enjoys good bodily bea}th. 


ene 
: _ From the Literary Gazette. 


A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF HEROIC 
SELF- DENIAL. 


(An original and authentic Anecdote.) 


Dark burned the candle on the table 
at which the student St. * © was read- 
ing in a large book : * It all avails noth- 
ing, and nothing will ever come of it,” 
said he fretfully to himself, and closed 
the volume, “I shall never become a 
preacher, ]_ may study and tiro myself 
as muchas I will! ‘The first sermon, 
in which I shall certainly hesitate, will 
without doubt render all this trouble 
vain ; for donot I tnyself know the ti- 
midity and the peculiar... misfortune 


t 


which accompany me in every under- 
taking ?” 

He now took from his dusty shelves 
a MS. and set himself down to read : it 
was an account of Rome, and particu- 
larly of St. Peter’s Church, which was 
described with all the enthusiasm of an 
artist. St. * * suddenly rose, and clap- 
ping bis hands together, said with 
transport, “O heaven, 1 must certain- 
ly see all this myself !” 

But how ? one does not get to Rome 
for nothing ;_ the finances of the good 
student were in a very bad condition, 
aod however carefully he examined and 
fumbled through all his pockets, he 
collected only a few pence, which cer- 
tainly were not sufficient to pay his ex- 
pensesto Rome. He went to bed quite 
restless, and even forgot to put out bis 
candle, which at other times he never 
omitted ; but during this uneasy night, 
he thought of means to accomplish his 
purpose. The next morning he fetched 
an old clothesman, and sold every 
thing except the dress he had on, and a 
single shirt for change which he put ia 
his pocket. ‘The sum: which -he got 
from the greedy Israelite for all he had 
‘was not much, and yet honesty, a vir- 
tue which he possessed in the highest 
degree, demanded of him to pay his few 
small debts. Atterhe had performed 
this duty in the most conscientious man- 
ner, he counted up his remaining pra- 
perty, and was pleased. on . finding him- 
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self the possessor of five dollars, (one 
pound sterling) because he hoped with 
this sum, aod with strict frugality, to 
travel to Rome and back again. 

He now, therefore, began his journey 
in the highest spirits, and wandered 
over fertile Germany with heartfelt joy, 
at the beauties of nature in his beloved 
country. How did Italy’s mild and 
balsamic airs refresh him, bow did he 
indulge all bis senses in the contempla- 
tion of the delightful scenes that crowd- 
ed on him from every side, and how 
did his heart thrill with bliss wheo he 
bebeld the towers of Rome shining in 
the misty distance. Longdid he stand 
gazing and enraptured,and a tear of joy 
stood in his eyes ; he walked on lost in 


thought, and towards evening be reach- 


ed a hill at the foot of which the Queen 
of Cities, illumined with gold, and pur- 
ple by the blush of the evening sky, lay 
in the most glorious splendour. He 
seated himself upon the summit of the 
hill, and torned his eyes constantly, 
with the most heartfelt longing, towards 
the object of his secret wishes. After 
his soul had satiated itself with this de- 
lightful picture, he at length thought of 
examining his stock of money, that he 
might see how much he could spare in 
Rome in examining the captivating 
wonders, without depriving himself of 
the necessary means for bis journey 
back. When he had counted it be 
found that he had just spent the half 
of it, viz. two dollars anda half. Of 
course he had been frequently obliged, 
in the pursuit of his journey, to beg a 
night’s lodging and dinner from the 
clergymen on the road, to be able to 
reach so far upon so trifling a sum, but 
never did he receive money or ask alms, 
Tf, then, he would return to bis native 
country without begging, he must nat 
see Rome; and he had, in fact, the he- 
roic self-denial ta form this resolution 
on the spot. He, therefore, remained 
for that night on this bill, saw the moon 
and stars rise over the much-beloved 
Rome ; he listened with silent delight 
to the chime of the church bells in the 
stillness of the evening, aod when the 
morning sun, rising in the east, tinged 
ihe domes and towers of the city with 
red, he “cast one longing lingering 
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look behiod,”’ and began in silent mu- 
sing his journey home. 

Whatever instances of heroic self- 
denial history may record, it can pro- 
duce no greater than that which this 
obscure individual exercised in the sim- 
plicity of his heart. 

He returned home with his honging 
gratified, and employed his last penny 
in paying the boatman who ferried him 
over to his native island. He renounced 
the study of divinity, which he hated, 
and entered into the service of a pea- 
sant, with whom he continued for a 
whole year, at the end of which he em- 
ploys his wages which he has saved, on 
a journey to the East, whither, impel- 
led by the love of travelling, he has with 
a joyful heart set out upon a pilgrimage. 


aa 


DAVIES 


was perhaps the closest reasoner that 
ever wrote in rhyme ; and we insert a 
few specimens of his verse who wrote 
on “ the immortality of the soul” at 25, 
and on “ the art of dancing” at 52.— 
Well might the dancing master in Mo- 
liere exclaim, “ La philosophie est quel- 


que chose—mais la Danse !” 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Why did my perents send me to the schools, 
That I with knowledge might enrich my mind ? 
Since the desjre to know first made men fools, 
And did corrupt the root of all mankind. 


What is this knowledge but the sky-stol’n fire, 
For which the thief ® still chained in ice doth sit ? 
And which the poor rude satyr did admire, 

And needs must kise, but burnt his lips with it. 


In fine, what is it but the fiery coach 

Whieh the youth sought,f and sought his death 
withal, 

Or the boy's wings} which, when he did approach 

The sun's hot beams, did mek and let him fall. 


ileicrit eg that dived most deep and soar’d most 

1 

Seeking ‘man's powers have found his weakness 
such ; 

Skill comes so slow, and time eo fast doth fly, 

We learn eo little and furget so much. 


For this the wisest of a!l mortal men 

Said, “ He knew nought but that he did not know,’ 
And the great mocking master mock'd not then, 
When he said truth was buried deep below. 


_ As spiders touch'd, seek their webs inmost part! 


As bees in storms, back to their hives return ; 


® Prometheus. + Phocton. } Icarr's. 


. 
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As blood in danger gathers to the heart; 
As men seek towns when foes the country burn : 


Ifaught can teach us aught, affliction’s looks 
(Making us pry into ourselves so near,) 

Teach us to know ourselves beyond all books, 
Or all the learned scheols that ever were. 

She within lists my ranging mind has brought, 
That now beyond myself 1 will not go: 
Myself'am centre of my circling thoughts : 
Only myselfI study, learn, and know. 


ZI know my body's of so frail a kind, 

As force without, fevers within can kill ; 
I know the heavenly nature of my mind, 
But ‘tis corrupted both in wit and will. 


I know my soul hath power to know all things, 
Yet is she blind and ignorant in all ; 

I know I’m one of nature's little kings, 

Yet to least and vilest things am thrall. 


Iknow my life’s a pain, and buta span; 

I know my sense is mocked in every thing : 

And, toconclude, J know myself a man, 

Which is a proud and yeta wretched thing. 

Thus, a hundred years before Pope, 
was “the noblest study of mankind” 
asserted and pursued. 
ee 
MRS. LAMONT’S POEMS. 
From the Panorama, 1819, 


Poems, and Tales in Verse, by Mrs. ZEneas 
Lamont [ formerly of Baltimore.| London, 


We have go often been compelled to 
read trash.in measured lines, by cour- 
tesy yclept Poems, that it is truly grat- 
ifying to meet with a publication which 
has some pretensions to the character of 
poetry. We select the following from 
the smaller pieces, as no unfavourable 
specimen of the grave and sportive.— 


THE BOY AND THE BUTTERFLY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


*TWAS ina garden sweet and gay, 

A beauteous boy rov'd with delight ; 
Before him, ina rich display 
Of colours, glittering in the ray, 

A butterfly attracts his sight. 


From flower to flower the fickle thing 
In many a sportive ringlet flies, 

And seeans so lovely on the wing, 

No weariness the chace can bring, 
Though vainly the pursuit he tries. 


Now ona pink in balmy rest, 
He strives to make the prize his own ; 
Now ona rose’s fragrant breast, 
. He thinks its flight he shail arrest, 
But, !o! again the wanton’s fown. 


And still the chace no toil can bring, 
Though vainly the pursuit he tries ; 

So tempting seems the lovely thing, 

Thus seen at disiance on the wing, 
SiN g veoring in his ardent eres, 


‘journey over land from India to 
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And now his hopes to tantalize, 
Behold it on a myrtie near? 

Next on a violet bank it lies— 

He steals, and with his hat he trice 
To cover the gay flutterer here, 


But allin vain each art and wile 

To catch the beauteous playful thing ; 
Yet still he disregards his toil, 
Its beauties still his pains beguile, 

Thus eeen before him on the wing. 


At last the flutterer he espies, 

Half buried ia a talip’s bell, 
He grasps the flower in glad surprize— 
Within his grasp the insect dies ;— 

His vain regrets, his tears now tell. 


Thus Pleasure, that gay butterfly, 
In prospect cheers the mind ; 
Bat if too eagerly we clasp, 
It perishes within our grasp, 
And leaves a sting behind 


=e 


The following works are in the press. 

A new periodical work is annosac 
written in ancient or modern Greek only, and 
by natives of Greece ; the princi object 
of which is to make the friends of the Greek 
nation acquainted with the present state of 
knowledge amongst them, and with their en- 
deavours for their regeneration. 

A Voyage up the Persian i and & 

ogland ia 
1817, containing an account of Arabia Feliz, 
Arabia Deserta, Persia, Mesopotamia, &c. 
&c. By William Heude, esq. 
: AJ ones gakhs in the Pipes of Big 
mperial Russian Em in the year 1817, 
By M.de Kotzebue. mid 

Emmeline, an unfinished tale, with some 
other pieces. By the late Mrs. Brunton, Au: 
thor of * Self Control,” &c. 

Mr. Bucke, author of Amusements ia Re 
tirement, is printing in four octave volumes 
Meditations and Reflections on the Beauties, 
Harmonies, and Sublimities of Natare. 

Mr. Dodweil's long promised Travels will 
certainly appear in May, accompanied with 
the first portion of bis views in Greece. ; 

Capes ‘ 


Accounts from Italy, later than thote 
which we formerly mentioned, state, that 
letters have been received from Mr. Belzoni 
by his family, which not enly further con- 
tradict the story of his death, but give reasen 
to expect thac he will visit his native 
in the course of this summer. The import- 
ance of this gentleman’s discoveries in Egypt, 
especially at Thebes, the Pyramids, Sphynx, 
&c. renders this intelligence deeply interest- 
ing to every lover of science. 


Baron D'’Evererane, President of thé 
Royal College of Commerce at Stockholm, 
aud author of many ingenions mechaoical 
inventions, has latcly invented a machine for 
A aes fax, which has been submitted to 
the inspection of a commissivn appointed by 
the King of Sweden. By means of this ma- 
chine, ten persons may, during ten hours. 
spin thirty-six poands of flax. It is said 
that Buonaparte offered a million to any per- 
son who would produce a machine with 
these properties, and the first attempt df tbe 
kind wa: made by a Belgias. . 
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POETRY. 


A 


From the New Monthly Magazine, April 1819. 


AXTRACTS FROM SOME UNPUBLISHED 
SCENES OF “MANUEL, A TRAGEDY, 
BY THE REV. C. R. MATURIN. 


ACT If. 
De Zelesand Mendexabel. 

Mend. How, my lord— 

De Z. Nay, parden me, I know not what I utter ; 
But this I know, which much concerns your wisdom : 
Mark me, my worthy lord, this ancient railer 

Kot te your courts confines his clamorous outrage ; 
In your wide streets it bruits, raves through your 

walls, 
Teaching the eredalous, change-loving multitude, 
The weaith-swoln burgher and swart artizan, 
With the crowded bat hashed streets to throng, 
To nod with hollow look—gripe with stern clutch— 
Dert dangerous meanings from the speaking eye, 
Then part like men whose parting seems to say; 
We'll meet anon t purpose: look to this— 
Your streets are fuli of ite, _ 

Mend. 1s t possible ? 

De Z. Possible | aye, and to the meanest khamict 
Th’ infection spreads ; th’ antaught and wesponless 

rustic 
Treads with a firmer step, #s his stern song 
Dooms to despair that marderer’s soul. 

Men. My lord! 

De Z. Ob, sir | I prize the elamours of the crowd 
Light as the winds that waft them ; but ‘tis horrible 

To feel the curses whieh the writhen hip 
In stifling gives more vebement utterance ; 
To feel the curse in the averted eye, 
Withdrewn, bat not extingnished ; 
Inhale an air, poisoned with execration— 
Tread on an earth, whose echoes to my steps 
Answer in groane ;—<iread at my doubeful meals 
‘Fhe cup that hate presents, and the piled dainties 
Suspicion plucks back hunger fram—’tis borrible— 
Bat most of all to dread slow-stealing night, 
That like a murderer in its bosom bears 
Visions that stab me sleeping. 

Toratva. My noble friend, banich such wayward 

fancies ; 3 rn 
You. de with too much sxrow load your spirit, 
If yeu-thus wrongfully assenssd-——do feel 
Your nice and sensitive frame with anguish thrill, 
What feels Alonzo's murderer ? 
De Z. (much qgitated) Ask me not— 
It would too deeply rend the soul to speak it— 
How sboald / tell thee what a murderer {eels ? 

Men. Nay drop the ungracious theme, thou scest it 

moves him. 
De Z. It doth indeed. 
ACT IV. 
De Zeloe and Ximena. 

Xi. I dreamt I stood within a proud alcove, 
Where white-stoled virgins robed me as a bride, 

Bat told no bridegroom's name~and when I asked, 
Vheir cnile had a strange kind of ghastly sweetness. 


- De, 2. Well, dewaner—who was this iomortal- 


wooer ? 


Xi. List to me yet—I sat, as is the wont 
Of Spanish maids, within the midnight bower, 
To wait the bridal song that calls them thence. 
—It came—the bridal song—an the bushed air 
Rose rich and troubled, like the groans of melody ; 
Then sunk the strain, and thrice my name was uttered:* 
Come my pale bride-—and endless be our union ; 
—It was Alonze’s voice that called on me— 
De Z. Hehath no voice-—may th’ unbodied spirit 
Thus haunt and how] around our shaking mansion 
I will have walls of adamant. 
Xi. Oh hear me set, for on the waking ear 
Strikes with more certainty vo living sound. 
Starting I woke, and sat the live-long night, 
And on my lute traccd the remembered chords 
(And bid my weeping maktens learn it too), 
Hark, list to it— [music within. 
De Z. Or Ne agitation)—Hush, hush those soussis 


They feed ber macdnese—they will drive me mad. 
Wouldst with his funeral dirge insult his~kinsman 
(recovering) 
This must be craft-damned, damned dissembling all. 
(approaching her flercely and eeizing her hand) 
Hear me, and tremble—ha !~-unbid thou tremblest. 
This dry and burning touch—this wasted band, 
Within whose veins health revelled yesterday-~ 
(dropping it and gazing on her) 
This is not art— 
Xi. Canat thou place this shrunk hand-—- 
Thro’ whose thin membrane thou mayst sce the pul@ . 
‘Which soon shall cease to beat--within another's 
(grasping his hand affertionate'y). 
Nay keep it in thy grasp—W’hile yet thou mayst. 
De Z. (affected at first, then flinging her away) 
Wed him and die--Now, girl, thou knowst wy will. 


ACT ¥. 
Vietoria surcéying her apartment in the Castle of 
Almunecar. 
The carved roof, on which ty fretful taper 
Flings strraks of light ‘inid gulphing cavities, 
Like the ribbed hulk of some gigantic wreek, 
Thro’ which the sullen wave that sunk it darkens ; 
Yon crested arch beneath its sculptured keystone 
Doth darklier frown ;—its notched and fretted Jines 
Svem in the light’s pale gilding like soanc visage, 
Whose fierce distorted lineaments do glare 
In ghastly mockery at me-—-/(she sce the sapestry) 
————————Ob ye folds 
Of wavering curtained darkness, whose dim range 
Doth heave in ominous swelling, is there yet 
Beyond your shade, some darkly-lurking shape 
—Of giant-form dimensicnless,-—the eye, 
Dizzy with terror, measures not, but catches 
In fear’s dark mirror multiplied 
Manuel in the vault. 
The furred and murky lamp 
Fed with foul exhalations and blue damps—- 
Like a clouded star thro’ autumn's nights~- 
Glcams sadly, as if light were bere a stranger-— 
Shrink not from earthly tread thou land of darkos, 
Let not the worm forsakes bis feast, nor th’ owl 
Cease froro his dirge for me, por the gorged reptile 
Couch in corruption’s festering house to shun me 
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-~And ye whos fearful being hath no name, 
Vampire or Goul, or things of fouler nature, 
That with the rotting sleep’s unnatural revels 
Loathed dalliance bold ;-—upon the shadowy cohfines 
Of your dark empiry unscathed I stand— 
I am of earth no longer. 
(He addresses the supposed inmates of the place) 

Oh ye with unfleshed arms, and sightless sockets 
‘Where eyes have been, and bleached and hairless skulls 
Swathed in the recent shroud, or sternly clattering 
In hollow nakedness of nerveless bone. 
Crusted with charnel mould of livid green, 
On the black ribs of death horribly verdant 
Ye visible watchers round the hopelcss bed, 
Where groans and gnashing and th’ impenitent yell 
Do make the iron music of despair ;— 
Who 'gainst the doabtful spirit's shivering flight 
Do centinel the passes of redemption ;~- 
¥e forms of horror wheresoe’er ye be— 

Victeria. Ob cease this horrid impious adjuratiun— 

See eae) 


From the Scots Magazine. | 
{The following songs were translated from the 
German by a young officer in the Rocket Brigade, 
attached to the Swedish corps in the campaign of 


1813. He still remembers, with pleasure, hearing 


the former ofthem sung by Claudina Blumenberg, 
the prettiest girl in Nordheim, to Mozart's beauti- 
ful air, * Ahi questo luago.”} 


O SWEET flows the current by town and by tower, 


The meen sunny vale, and the dark linden 
bower: 


Thy waves, as they dimple, smile back on the plain, 
And Rhine! dearest river, thou art German again. 


Thy roses smell sweeter, the air is more free, 

More lively the song of the bird on the tree :— 

The yoke of the mighty is broken in twain ; 
And Rhine ! dearest river, thou art German again, 


The land is at peace, and breaks forth into song, 
Thy hills in their bosom the cadence prolong, 
Thy sons in their chaunting re-echo the strain— 
Our Riine, our own river, is German again ! 


Thy daughters, sweet river, thy daughters so fair, 

With their eyes of sof azure, and bright sunny hair, 

Repeat mid their dances, at eve on the plain— 

Our Rhine, our own river, is German again ! 
— rE 


- 


1I.——TYROLESE WAR SOKG, 


Com sons of the Hill! leave the Chamois and 
Roe, 

For the harvest lies thick in the valley below : - 

Bavaria and Gaul they have bended their might ; 

The slave and the tyrant are harnessed for fight. 


Then, gather ye here, in the mist and the snow, . 

On the tower of your strength, o’er the heads of the 
foe— 

Should the flash of your bright arms be seen from 
your shroud, 

It will seem only lightning that breaks through the 
cloud. 


Should the sound of your watchword be heard in 
the night, 
They wall think it the echo of winds from the hcight: 


And the elash of your feet as ye rush to the plain, 
Will be heard asa winter brook swelled with the 
rain 


And gather, ye eagles, ye wolves of the hill ; 
The banquet is set, ye shail revel your fil : | 
Come ty like the whirlwind, come down like the 


fi 
For the reapers are gone to the harvest ws blood. 
ae 


From the Eeropean Magazine. 


THE LYKEWAKE DIRGE.* 


[By the auther of Legends ef Lampidesa, &c.} 

rpuou hast looked on the wimpling burn, 
Thou hast gather’d the summer fern ; 

If there never was maiden then 
Wept for thee in the trying gien, dpe uent 
If there never was in thy youth 
Thought of joy and speech of truth ; 
If thou hast tate beneath the aik, 
And ne'er pu'd branch for true iove’s sake, 
Nor linger’d at thy dear one's knee, 
Nor thought her beauty best to see, 
Pass !—but thou hast not in thyheart 3. 
One spark that can from earth depart. 


If chou hast never tarn’d away 

From sunny cleft or greenwood bree, 

To look upon the old roof-tree 

Where once thy brother dwelt with thee ;. . 
If that roof-tree is not more dear | . 
Than marble halls and princely cheer, 

O then in Heaven there wil! nothing be, a 
That can claim brotherhood with thee. : 


If thou hast looked on th’ starry skies, 
And wish ‘d to have their thousand eyes, 
To sevk and find a lady rare 

That with thy faney might compare ; 
Orifthou hast everask'd the sun 

To lend thee of his day-beams one, 
That thou might’s every day be bright, . 
And carry giadness to her sight; in 
Pass to Heaven !—for thy dreams have been...’ 
Of beauty suchas there is scen : < 

Pass—for on earth thou couldst not find 

One woman's love to match thy mind. 


If thou hast not thought thy feast was poor 
When thy father’s friend forgot thy door ; ‘ 
Ifthe hand of astranger laid the tlay 
On thy mother's head of silver grey ; - 
If thy sister satin hex woe 8 
And thy brother mourn’d thy cold cegedbaeet: 
Pass away !—for the chill of death 
Has been with thee since thou badst-breath ; 
Pass !—thy spirit alone will wait : 
Naked and co:d at Heaven's gate ! 
If thou canst not call an hour to mind 
When thou didst love all human kind, 
Pass !~—for thou hast not since thy birth 
Once honour'd Heaven or hailow’d earth : 
But if thou hast ever hop’d and strove 
To bind this worid in one bond of love, 
O keep that hope to eternity ! 
That hope must stay in Heaven with thee ! ~ 

Spirit, pass ! < . 


$$ 
* Highlanders address such a song to these wheee. 

remains they watch. The first lines allude te cereme 

nics well known in_theplace of tryst, or assignation. 
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From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magezine. 


CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF THE TYROLESE. 


PTTHERE is no country of Europe 
which exhibits both the beauties 


of nature, and the character of man, ina 
more striking or interesting aspect than 
the Tyror. The events of the preced- 
ing years have given an interest of a 
hizher kind to its mountains and val- 
lies, thara belongs to the theatre of 
any other warfare. Bold as the spirit 
of resistance was which every where 
afose to resist the progress of French 
dominion ; and valiantly as the people 
of every country have struggled to pre- 
serve their independence, or recover 
the national glory which their late 
misfortunes had sullied; there is yet 
no country which has evinced so he- 
roic a spirit; there is no people who 
have displayed so memorable a devo- 
tion as the inhabitants of the Tyrol. 
The Spaniards had a great country 
and streng fortresses, and the power- 
ful assistance of England, to support 
them; the Russians rested on the re- 
source of a mighty empire, and de- 
veloped the military power which had 
so long made Eurorpe tremble, in de- 
fending themselves against the French 
invasion: the Prussians rose against a 
weakened and dispirited enemy, and 
shared in the exultation of unequalled 
triumphs, ‘when they joined the vic- 
‘orious Russians in the pursuit of their 
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enemy. It was in the Tyrol only that 


the peopte rested on their own courage 


and patriotism alone. It was there, 
that-at the first signal of war, its whole 
population flew to arms. They stopt 
not to caleulate the chances of success 
in the contest in which they were to 
engage. They weighed not the weak- 
ness of their own resources, and the 
small number on which they could de-- 
peod, when compared with the ap- 
palling multitudes by whom they were 
to be assailed. They beard only the 
voice of their sovereign calling them to 
arms, and listened to the dictates of 
their own hearts in the answer which 
they made to him. 

Nor was it any blind confidence in 
success, Of any presumptuous contempt 
for the French armies, which induced 
the Tyrolese, in 1809, to rise unani- 
mously against the French dominion. 
The enemies whom they were about 
to encounter, were the same troops 
with whom they had maintained many 
severe contests in the former wars, 
The power whom they fearlessly at- 
tacked was the power before whom 
they had seen all the monarchies of 
Europe successively bow; and beneath 
the weight of whose arms, even the 
gigantic might of Russia had been con- 
strained to bend. When the peasantry 
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of Tyrol flew to arms, they knew well 
the perilous and desperate service on 
which they were entering. Every 
man took leave of his family, aud his 
friends, as of those whom he would 
probably never meet again. They 
prepared themselves, after the pious 
manner of their country, for what they 
deemed a holy warfare, by the most 
solemn rites of their religion. The priest 
in every parish assembled those who 
were to join the army, and animated 
them by his exhortations, and blessed 
those who might die in defence of their 


country, Every family asseinbled to-. 


gether, and prayed, that the youths who 
were to leave it might support their good 
name in the hour of danger, and die 
rather thao dishonour their nauve land. 
Tn many instances even the sacrament 
was adininistered, as for the last time in 
life, and accompanied with the solemni- 
ties which the Catholic Church enjoins 
for the welfare of a departing soul., Lt 
was with such holy rites, aad by such 
exercises of family-devotion, that those 
brave men prepared themselves for the 
fearful warfare on which they were 
entering ; and it was the spirit which 
they thus inhaled that supported them 
when they were left to their own re- 
sources, and enabled them, even ainidst 
all the depression arising from the de- 
sertion of their allies, and famine among 
theinselves, to present an undaunted 
‘front to the hostility of combined 
Kurope. 

It was asingular and extraordinary 
circumstance, with what unanimity, 
and how simultaneously the insurrec- 
tion began over every part of the 
country, The tidings of the Aus- 
trians having crossed the Kun, and of 
a corps approaching the ‘Tyrol, bad o0 
sooner reached the frontier, than it was 
conveyed, with almost magical celerity, 
to the remotest valleys, Every where 
the inhabitants, without any concert 
ainong themselves, took up arms, and 
marched at the same moment towards 
the chief towns of the districts in which 
they were placed. ‘The Austrian 
authorities, charged with organizing 
the insurrection in their course up the 
vancys., Metthe diflereat corps of reas- 
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antry descending with the fowling 
pieces, and other rustic arms, which 
they had in their possession. These 
small bodies, proceeding down their 
valleys, received continual accessions 
of strength as they advanced; and, 
like the mountain streams, whose 
course they followed, rolled onwards 
their united foree towards the plain. 

There is reason to believe,. that the 
chiefs of the conspiracy were well ac- 
quainted, for some time previous, with 
the war which was in contemplation 
between Austria and France. But 
their knowledge could not be geue- 
rally communicated, both from the 
risk of entrusting so important a secret 
to many persons, and from the extra- 
ordinary obstacles to the circulation of 
information which the nature of the 
country presented., The knowledge 
of each valley was in a great measure 
confined to its own little society ; bare 
rocks, and snowy mountains, forming 
insuperable barriers to all intercourse 
with the neighbouring people. The 
simultaneous insurrection of the Ty- 
rolese, therefore, must be imputed to 
that burst of generous feeling which 
animated all ranks at that eventful 
crisis, and to that noble confidence ia 
each other, which led the inhabitants 
of every valley to take up arms, in the 
sure belief that all their countrymen 
had done the same. 

When the peasants from the valieys 
which connected with the Inn Thai as- 
sembled round Jnspruck, they exhbi- 
bited a motley and extraordinary ap- 
pearance. ‘I'he young and the old, 
the rich and the poor, were all crowd- 
ed together without order, or military 
equipinent of any kind, and dressed 
in the picturesque and striking mas- 
ner which is peculiar to those moun- 
taineers. Most of the peasants had 
a fowling-piece, or rifle; but in every 
other species of equipment they were 
miserably deficient. Cannon, or stores, 
or horsemen, they had none, aud even 
their swords were bardiy such as are 
suited to modern warfare. Many aged 
warriors bore the haibards which their 
forefathers had used ip the cays whea 
armour was worn by thecavairy, and 
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with which the Swiss had resisted the 
chivalry of Charles the Bold onthe 
field of Morat. The spears which 
others carried were the same which 
had been used in the bloody wars be- 
tween the Swiss and the Tyrolese, 
above three hundred years ago, and 
which had been preserved with reli- 
gious care ‘by the descendants of the 
persons who there distinguished them- 
selves, Many did not possess even 
such arms as these; but joined their 
comrades with no other weapons than 
ascythe, a pruning-hook, or a rusty 
bayonet. But, though variously equip- 
ped, and for the most part but half- 
armed, all were animated by the same 
spirit, and all felt not only the strong- 
est determination in their owa mind, 
but the surest reliance on the fidelity 
and courage of their associates. 

The poetical description which Mr. 
Scott has given of the gathering of the 
[an Alpin in Balquhidder, by the 
order of Roderick Dhu, was here re- 
alized on a far greater scale, and in the 
prosecution of a nobler purpose. 


From the gray sire whose trembling hand, 
Could hardly buckle on his brand ; 
To the raw boy whose shaft and bow 
Were yet scarce terror to the crow ; 
Flach valley, each sequestered glen, 
Mustered his little horde of’ men, 
“) hat metas torrents from the height, 

~ In Highland dale their streams unite : 
Suil gathering as they pour along, 
A voice more loud, a tide more strong.”= 


The peasantry who assembled round 
Yospruck amounted to above 20,000 ; 
and having formed such hasty arrange- 
ments as the exigency of the moment 
would permit, they commenced an at- 
tack on the town. It is difficult suf- 
ficieatly to admire the courage of these 
hrave men jn this their first encounter 
with the French troops. They had to 
cross a narrow bridge of great length, 
in front of a battery of cannon, support- 
ed on either side by files of infantry, 
securely posted behind walls, or within 
the houses.—T he storming of the cele- 
brated bridge of Lodi, of which so much 
has been said, was not so perilous -an 
enterprize as this was; andthe French 
erenadiers who there rushed upon the 
Austrian battery, did not require the 
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same individual determination which 
was here evinced by these undisciplined 
mountaineers. ‘heir first essay in 
arms, was an achievement at which the 
courage of most veteran soldiers would 
have failed. 

The leaders of the charge were in- 
stantly destroyed by the murderous 
fire of grape shot, which swept the 
bridge; but the firmness and enthu- 
siasm of the people overcame every 
obstacle, and they succeeded in forcing 
the pass, and capturing the cannon 
which defended it. The immediate 
consequence, was the evacuation of 
the town and the lower Ino Thal by 
the French troops. ‘To this day, the 
inhabitants speak of this achievemen’, 
as well they may, with exultation; end 
point with pride to the walls which are 
literally riddled with grape shot, to 
mark the severity of the fire to whica 
their countrymen were exposed. 

The next important action in the 
war, was on arocky ridge, between 
Reichenhall and Viedering, on the road 
from Salzburg to Worgel. The French 
and [Bavarians, under the Duke of 
Danotzic, having captured Salzburg, af- 
ter the fatal battle of Ratisbon, ac- 
vanced towards the Tyrol, on the great 
road from Vienna to Inspruck. ‘The 


_ Tyrolese, under Hofer, took post on a 


rocky eminence, surrounded by vast 
and precipitous mountains, immediateiy 
to the westward ofa small lake which 
lies on the frontier of the Salzburg 
territory —It is impossible to imagine a 
scene of more perfect beanty, than the 
one which was here selected as the fieid 
of battle. A lake of small dimensions 
not unlike Loeh Achray, in Perthshire. 
spreads itself at the foot of lofty cliffs 
whose sides and base are clothed with 
luxuriant woods, and penetrates far into 
their lovely recesses. Green ficlds, and 
white cottages, and smiling orchards 
fringe the margin of the water, and 
occupy the narrow space which hes 
between the lake and the stupendous 
rocks by which itis surrounded. ‘The 
road winds through this deiehtfa’ 
recion till it reaches the extremity of 
the lake, when it ascends the rugged 
and almost perpendicular cliffs which 
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form its western boundary, and separ- 
ate, on this side, the territories of Saltz- 
burg from those of Tyrol. 

It was on these cliffy that the 
Tyrolese took their station—Vast fo- 
rests of larch and fir cover the higher 
parts of the mountains, and entirely 
concealed the peasants who occupied 
the passes. It was early on the morn- 
ing of the 14th May, that the French 
troops, to the number of 28000, broke 
up from Reichenhall, where they had 
passed the night, and advanced along 
the margin of the lake, towards the 
ridge which the Tyrolese occupied. A 
thick mist, very prevalent at daybreak 
in that country, at first concealed their 
movements; and the peasants were too 
inexperienced in the art of war, to have 
gained any previous intelligence of their 
approach. 

They were saying their matin prayers 
on the morning of holy Thursday, 
which is kept with remarkable devotion 
by all the people, when the most ad- 


vanced first perceived, through the mist | 


which was beginning to rise, the sun 
glittering on the bayonets of the hostile 
troops that were advancing against 
them. The increasing warmth of the 
day shortly after dispelled the clouds, 
and the Tyrolese from their station in 
the forest, beheld the long lines of 
infantry and cavalry, that were wind- 
ing along the margin of the lake, and 
beginning to ascend the rugged emi- 
nence on which they were stationed. 
A dead silence prevailed throughout 
the whole patriot army ; at this mag- 
nificent and animating spectacle, and in 
the pause of anxious suspence which 
ensued, they distinctly heard’ ‘the 
measured tread of marching men,” 
which, more even than the immeasura- 
ble extent of their files bespoke the 
number and discipline of their enemies. 

Before ascending into the higher 
parts of the forest, however, the French 
general, who had probably received 
intelligence that the peasants were 
stationed in ambush some where in the 
neighbourhood, halted the main body 
of his troops, and detached some light 
regiments in advance, to explore the 
wild and broken ascent that lay before 
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him.—The Tyroleze had the most ex- 
press orders to conceal themselves with 
the utmost care from the enemy ; and 
so admirably was this order obeyed by 
men who had been accustomed from 
their infancy to lie in ambush in the 
pursuit of game, that the French 
tirailleurs could perceive no traces of 
anenemy. They advanced nearly to 
the summit of the ridge, bat the most 
perfect silence every where prevailed, 
and they perceived nothing but a dark 
aud gloomy forest on both sides of the 
road, filled with aged trees and broken 
with underwood and precipices. The ~ 
main body of the French, encouraged 
by this account, proceeded fearlessly to 
mount the pass; and their columns 
gradually became more disorderly as 
they toiled up the steep ascent, exposed 
to the horizontal and burning rays of 
the sun, which now shone forth with 
unclonded splendor. ‘The soldiers who 
had kept their ranks in the valley be 
low, became careless as they ascended, 
and the young and thoughtless among 
them lightened their toil by singing the 
gay and national airs of France. 

But their gaiety was not of long du- 
ration. No sooner was the main body 
ofthe French army mounted on the 
ascent, than, on the signal of a musket 
fired from acliff in the centre, one in- 
stantaneous and overwhelming fire 
burst forth from all parts of the forest. 
Instantly the peasantry showed them- 
selves in vast numbers, and issuing 
from their recesses, rushed upon the 
enemy, while a loud and universal 
shout announced the dreadful success 
of their discharge. The French column, 
amazed and terrified at this extraor- 
dinary attack, fell back in the utmost 
confusion, and in hurrying down to 
the valley, presented an indiscriminate 
mass on which the fire of their enemies 
took effect with unerring precision. 
In less than ten minutes the whole 
column, amounting to nearly 18000, 
which had begun this perilous ascent, 
was precipitated back into the valley, 
while the whole road which they had 
occupied, was filled by the dead and the 
wounded, or choked up with fallen 
horses and brokeo waggons, overturn- 
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edin the hurry of the flight. The 
Tyrolese pursued them into the beau- 
tiful little plain below, and then re- 
turned to their station among the pre- 
cipices, 

The French troops renewed the at- 
tack with their accustomed gallantry, 
during the remainder of the forenoon ; 
but they were never able to sustain 
the desperate fire which the Tyrolese 
marksmen kept up from their inac- 
cessible position. At length, tired with 
fruitless efforts, they drew off their 
troops, and the peasants, imagining 
that the victory was decided, left their 
posts ia great numbers, in order to hear 
mass, and return thanksgiving at some 
neighbouring convents. The defence 
of the pass was now devolved to some 
Austrian battalions, and the French, 
perceiving the weakness of their oppo- 
nents, renewed the attack, and after a 
vigorous opposition, succeeded in 
establishing themselves on the heights. 
The peasants, how much soever they 
were enraged at seeing victory thus 
enatched from their grasp, were com- 
pelled to fall back to the interior of the 
country; and Inspruck, with the whole 
valley of the Inn, was again occupied 
by the hostile army. 

The Austrians, with a degree of 
erage which can never be suf- 

ciently reprobated, now abandoned 
the ceuntry to its merciless conquer- 
ors, and the Tyrolese were left to rely 
entirety on their own resources. The 
grand army had already destroyed the 
Austriao army in the plains of Bavaria, 
and had penetrated to the neighbour- 
hood of Vienna; and the T'yrol had 
received no warlike supplies of any im- 
portance from their flattering allies. In 
this emergency, however, their own 
courage did not desert them. Speck- 
bacher and Hofer, their two leaders, 
retired to their respective vallies on the 
opposite sides of the Inn, and roused 
the pesantry to a continuance of the 
war by their eloquence and their ex- 
ample. Speckbacher undertook him- 
self to convey the intelligence of the 
ardour which - prevailed in his valleys 
across the Ino that was then occupied 
tyy the French trapps. He set out 
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accordingly, accompanied by his tried 
friends George Zoppell and Simon 
Lechner, and endeavoured to penetrate 
across the part of the valley which 
seemed most weakly guarded. But in 
the middle of the night, while they 
were treading softly through a broken 
tract of rocks and underwood, they 
came upon a detachment of 100 Ba- 
varian dragoons. ‘They had gone too 
farto recede; bat, nevertheless, they 
hesitated for a moment before they 
ventured to attack their opponents, 
who were leaning on their arms, round 
a blazing fire, with their horses stand- 
ipg on the outside of the circle. Being 
determined, however, to risk every thing 
rather than abandon their purpose, they 
levelled their rifles, and by their first 
discharge killed and wounded several 
of the enemy. During the confusion 
which ensued upon this unexpected 
attack, they loaded their pieces, and, 
hastily mounting the cliffs, fired again 
before their numbers were perceived. 
The Bavarians, conceiving that they 
were heset by a large body of the 

asantry, fled in all directions; and 

peckbacher, with his brave associates, 
succeeded in penetrating before morn- 
ing to the outposts of their countrymen. 

One of the severest actions in the 
war was fought in the ravines of Mount 
Isel, on the 29th May. The ground 
here was singularly adapted for the 
peculiar warfare in which the Tyrolese 
excelled, and had been selected with 
much judgment by their leader, to 
awaken and animate the courage of the 

asantry. It consists of a variety of 
wooded knolls, intersected with ravines, 
and surmounted by shapeless piles of 
bare rock. The great road which 
traverses these mountains, winds up 
these little valleys, and sweeps round 
the base of the wooded hills that sur- 


round them, through villages and de- 


tachcd cottages of the most perfect 
beauty. In one of the most secluded 
spots of this romantic district is situ- 
ated the abbey of Wilten, to which a 
superstitious veneration has long been 

id by the people. It had long ago 
been prophesied, that the neighbour- 
hood of this abbey was te be the scene 
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of the greatest triumphs to the Tyro- 
lese; and the imaginations of the 
people, already warmed by the events 
_of the war, looked forward with con- 
fidence to the accomplishment of the 
prophecy, in the events of the war 
which had assumed s0 interesting a 
character. Here, accordingly, Hofer 
collected all his forces, and exerted all 
his efforts to animate their spirits. ‘The 
whole male population of the southern 
and eastern valleys were, by his exer- 
tions, assembled ; a motley group, led 
on by leaders of various kiods, and 
bound together only by the sense of 
theircommon danger, and their com- 
_ mon enthusiasm against the enemy. 
. During the night which preceded 
the battle, the friars traversed the dif- 
ferent positions of the peasantry, and 
assisted in their devotions, and ani- 
mated them to the courageous dis- 
charge of their duty. Many of these 
brave men actually joined the combat- 
ants, and were seen the next day, in 
their cowl and sandals, exposed to the 
hottest of the fire, sustaining the cou- 
rage of the soldiers, and administering 
the consolations of religion to those 
that fellin battle. Nor let it be ima- 
gined that these efforts, on the part of 
theclergy, were either unnecessary or 
unattended with important consequen- 
ces on the issue of the contest. The 
Tyrolese were at this period entirely 
abandoned by the Austrians; they 
were pressed oa all sides by the victo- 
rious arins of the French, and had re- 
tired to their central fastnesses as the 
last asylum of liberty and religion. 
To veteran troops, trained to war, led 
on by chiefs of consummate ability, and 
provided with every thing necessary 
forits prosecution, they could oppose 
oniy hasty levies, destitute of artillery 
and of equipments, and ignorant even 
of the rudiments of the * military ert, 
What is still more, to troeps who had 
been tried in innumerable combats, 
and who had stood side by side dur- 
inga long and eventful war, they had 
1o oppose men entirely ignorant of 
each other, and distrustful, like all 
inexperienced troops, of the courage 
and tidehty of theic comrades in arms. 
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It was the clergy who supplied the 
link that bound this unconnected mass 
together—it was their exhortations 
that gave them acommon feeling and 
animated them by common hopes—and 
it was the spirit which they kindled 
that communicated to the shepherds of 
the Alps, in their first essay in arms, 
that heroic and generous confidence in 
each other which constitutes at once the 
strength and the pride of veteran 
soldiers. 

To sucha pitch, accordingly, was 
the enthusiasm of the people wound 
up, that not only the little childrea, 
but eventhe women, were engaged in 
the great battle which ensued. The 
French observed, that the prisoners 
taken from them by the enemy were 
for the most part guarded by women 
only; aod they at first imagined that 
this was done in derision ; but the fact 
was, that the whole male population of 
the country had taken up arms, and 
were actually engaged in the front of 
the combat. ‘J'he little children whose 
age would not permit them to bear 
arms, still lingered about the ranks of 
their fathers, and sought, by any little 
offices, to render themselves useful ia 
the common cause. One of these, a 
son of Speckbacher, a boy of ten years, 
followed his father into the battle, and 
continued by bis side in the hottest of 
the fire. He was several times desired 
by his father to retire, at length, whea 
he was obliged to obey, be ascended a 
little rising ground, where the balls from 
the French army struck, and gathering 
them in his hat, carried them to such of 
his countrymen as he understood were 
io want of ammunition. 

The action was long and severely 
contested from morning tll night. The 
I’rench and Bavarians advanced to the 
attack with the greatest resolution ; 
while the ‘Tyrolese were stationed on a 
succession of knolls, covered with fir, 
with their line extending across the 
little valleys that lay between them. In 
these valleys they had hastily construct- 
ed field-works, consisting of fir trees, 
felled and laid one above anotlier, on 
which they stationed the bravest of 
their combatants, It was impossible 
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not to admire the firmness with which 
the French grenadiers advanced to the 
attack of these entrenchments, and the 
ardent and enthusiastic valour with 
which they were defended—columns 
after columns pressed on in admirable 
order aad with an unfaltering step; and 
column after column was swept off 
by the unceasing rolling fire which 
the peasantry kept up. Some of these 
brave men even teached the foot of 
the barriers which had been construct- 
ed, and were beat down by the mus- 
queta of the Tyrolese, while struggiing 
tO penetrate through them. Nour was 
the valour displayed i in the defence less 
eminently conspicuous. As the fare 
Most of the peasants were swept off by 
the tirailleurs or the grape-shot of the 
Bavarians, the.; place was supplied by 
new combiatsats, eager to prolong the 
contest. ‘I'he suns mounted the breach 
which their fathers bad lately held, and, 
while weeping for the death of those 
most dear to them, resolutely and 
manfully continued the fight. Imnie- 
diately in the rear were stationed the 
wives and daughters of those who were 
engaged, and, like their ancestors in the 
time of the Ramage. relieved the sufler- 
ings of those who were wounded, and 
ceased not to animate the courage of 
those who survived, by their example 
and their tears. 

The war in this great battle accord- 
ingly assumed a character unknown in 
the warfare of modern times. Placed 
in the very centre of their country, and 
fighting for the defence of their homes, 
in the midst of their native villages, the 
pathetic incidents of individuai distress 
were mingled with the cries, and tumult, 
and animation of the battle. The 
wounded were not left, as in ordinary 
campaigos, to the cold. and mercenary 
attendants of a fie'd hospital. ‘They 
were conveyed instantly to their rela- 
tions and friends; and died in the 
midst of all who were dear to them, 
and in the sight ‘of their own hills 
which they had loved so well.” Those 
who feil in the field were uot cast, as in 
ordinary battles, into one undistinguish- 
ed grave, but were conveyed to their 
native homes, and their remains pre- 
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served with religious care, and interred, 
with a mingled feeling of exultation 
and grief, in the sepulchres of their 
fathers, The Tyrolese felt all 
that sublime devotion to their coun- 
try’s welfare, which made the Spartan 
mothers rejoice over their sons who had 
fallen in battle ; but the stern feelings 
of ancient virtue were tempered with 
the centler spirit of chmstian devouon ; 
and the graves of those who fell in the 
war, are still strewed with flowers, to 
maik the undecaying affection with 
which their memory is cherished by 
the little cilcle to whom their victory 
was known. 

The victory, though long doubtful, 
at leugth deciared for the righteous 
side. Defore sunset the French and 
Bavarian ranks were entirely brokea, 
and the shattered remnants of their 
forces fled in the utmost confusion to 
the vatley of the Inn. Thither the 
Tyrolese pursued them ; and the news 

of this great Victory ‘soon brought 
thousands of new levies ¢o their stand- 
ards. ‘The patriotic force rolled on- 
wards, increasing as it advanced, till 
they occupied all the heights that sur- 
rounded the town of Inspruck. Thirty 
thousand men, the flower of the whole 
population of the Tyrol, and animated 
to enthusiasm by their reeent successes, 
hemined in the united forces of the 
French and Bavarians, -who stut 
amounted to twenty-five thousand mer. 
These trocps, however, were completely 
dispirited by the defeat which they had 
experienced ; and beheld, with anxious 
dread, on the evening of June Ist, the 
increasing bodies of the peasantry, 
who shewed themselves on all the ris- 
ing grounds in the neighbourhood of 
the towa, The spectacle, indeed, was 
such as might have struck terror into 
troops less acquainted than they were 
with the valour and animosity of their 
enemies. On all sides, as far as the eye 
could reach, they discerned larze nuin- 
bers of anen, whose activity and in-- 
creasing columns indicated some great 
and immediate attack, and when night 
fell, athouzand fires on the surround- 
ing mountains cast a red and foai fut 
Hehe on their own shattered and Cisnir 
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ited troops, and magnified to an incred- 
ible degree the nurobers and formida- 
ble aspect of their apponents. The 
French remained under arms during 
the night, in hourly expectation of an 
attack ; and, at length, drew off their 
forces, leaving Innspruck a second 
time, to the brave men who had fought 
so nobly for its relief. 

The whole valiey of the Inn, as far 
as the fortress of Kufistein was now 
recovered by the Tyrolese, and they 
were on the point of bringing to a suc- 
cessful termination the siege of that 
fortress, when the fatal news of the 
battle of Wagram, and of the conse- 
quent armistice between the Austrians 
and French was received. Shortly af- 
ter this mournful intelligence was made 
known the Tyrolese found themselves 
attacked by a great and overwhelming 
force under the Duke of Dantzic, which 
successively drove them from the lower 
and upper Inn Thal, and compelled 
them to take refuge in the fastmesses 
between Sterging and Innspruck, in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Brenner, 
The conduct of the ‘Tyrolese leaders, 
on this occasion, afforded a striking ex- 
ample of that mixture of religious en- 
thusiasm with fixed and intrepid con- 
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duct, which so strongly marks the 
character of that people. No sooner 
was Hofer informed of the armistice 
between France and Austria, and of 
the evacuation of Innspruck by the 
Austrian troops, than he retiredto a 
hermitage in one of the farthest recesees 
of the great range of Alps which - 
ates ihe valley of the ios from that of 
the Adige. Here he spent some days 
in solitude and prayer, revolving, it 
may be imagined, in his mind the dif- 
ferent plans which might be formed for 
the relief of his country ; and preparing 
himself for the sufferings and insults 
and death, to which, in the prosecutian 
of his heroic purposes, be might be ex- 
posed. Nor were these hours of soli- 
tary meditation without their influence 
upon the character of his future life. 
It was from them that he inhaled that 
holy spint which rendered him supe- 
rior to the temptations, and fitted him 
for the sufferings of the world; and it 
was here that that invincible resolation 
wis formed which never deserted him 
during the subsequent hours of national 
or individual distress, and enabled him 
to die like a good Christian and a brave 
man, when his earthly career was ter- 
minated, within the walls of Mantus. 


To be continued. 
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SOMF ACCOUNT OF THE LATE JOHN SACKEOUSE. 


THE EsQuIMAUX. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, March 1819. 


Bl pes SackEouseE was born in 1797, 
on the west coast of Greenland, in 
latitude about 70° north: In 1816, 
when the whale ships of the season 
were about to return home, he contrived 
to get on board the ‘T’bomas and Ann, 
Captain Newton, of the port of Leith. 
Having made friends of all the sailors, 
he found oo difficulty in concealing 
himself, and in stowing away his canoe: 
when the ship was well clear of the 
land, he made himself known to the cap- 
tain, who, supposing that he had been 
carried away Et accident, very kindly 
offered to return and put him on shore. 
But Jobn entreated that this might not 


be done, declaring that he wished to go 
to England with the ship, and to aban- 
don his own country. He was accor- 
dingly permitted to remain. During 
the voyage he learned a little English, 
and made himself a tolerably expert 
seaman. At Leith, during the winter 
of 1816-17, he frequently exhibited ia 
his canoe in the docks, and excited, in 
this neighbourhood, a good deal of no- 
tice by his extraordinary dexterity. 

He went to Davis's Straits again in 
the Thomas and Annin 1817, upon 
which occasion, Captain Newton was 
strictly enjoined by his owners, Messrs 
P, Wood, Weddell, & Ca, of Leith, te 
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.treatthe Esquimaux with the greatest 
-kindness; to give him an opportunity 
of rejoining his friends; and not, on 
any account, to bring him away from 
his own country again, unless at his own 

particular request. 
It is due to these gentlemen, as well 


asto Captain Newton and bis son, to . 


State, that, from the earliest period of 
John’s acquaintance witb them, till his 
_last moments, he was treated by them 
with a kindness, and a liberality, which 
do them the more honour, from being 
_bestowed at atime when he was an- 
, known ; and had no claims to their no- 
tice but his being far from home, and 
without friends ; claims which, howev- 
er, to such generous minds, are the most 
powerful of all. 


of 1817, Jahn found that his only re- 
Maining relation, his sister, had died 
in his absence. Upon receiving this 
afflicting news, he said that he would 
revisit his country no more. What his 
objects were in making this regolution, 
itis difficult tosay. Probably he did not 
distinctly know himself; though, per- 
haps, having acquired a taste for enjoy- 
ments which he knew were not to be 
found at home, and having no ties of 
kindred to bind him to the place of his 
birth, he would easily resolve, fora 
time at least, to follow the new line of 
life which accident had thrown in his 


way. 

About the beginning of 1818, Mr. 
Nasmyth, the eminent artist of this city, 
accidentally met John Sackeouse in the 
streets of Leith, and having some years 
before been engaged to execute a set of 
drawings of the Esquimaux costume, 
he was naturally attracted by his ap- 
pearance, although his dress was a good 
deal modified by his European habits, 
Mr. Nasmyth brought him up to Edin- 
burgh, and finding that he had not only 
a taste for Grawing, but considerable 
readiness of execution, very kindly of- 
fered to give him instructions. It soon 
occurred to Mr. Nasmyth, that the Ks- 
quimaux might be useful to the expedi- 
tion then about to sail under Captain 
Ross, and this idea being communica- 
ted to Sir James Hall, President of the 
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Account of John Stackeouse, the Esquimaur. 


John’s proceedings. 


On reaching Greenland, in the season | 
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Royal Society of Edinburgh; and 
John’s merits being found, upon exam- 
ination, to promise very well, a letter 
was written to Mr, Barrow, secretary of 
the Admiralty, who instantly desired 
that the Esquimaux, if he were willing 
to join the expedition, should be sent 
to town. Very liberal offers from the 
Admiralty Board accompanied this in- 


. Vitation, aod he at once agreed to go ; 


appearing, however, to care very little 
about the proffered compensation, and 
only bargaining very explicitly, that he 
was not to be left in his own country. 
We must look to Captain Ross’s ac- 
count of the voyage for the details of 
It may suftice 
here to say, that be behaved not only 


.with great address, but with much 


courage and presence of mind, on some 
trying occasions ; and, throughout, gave 
entire satisfaction to the officers employ- 
ed on that service. 

On the return of the expedition, the 
Esquimaux became an object of great 
interest in London, and was so much 
noticed, that there was reason to appre- 
hend, either that the poor fellow’s head 
would be turned, or that he might get 
into company, which would give him, 
dissipated habits, and render him unfit 
for further service on the next expedi- 
tion. Soon tiring of London, however, 
he was sent, at his own request, to 
Edinburgh, and placed under the charge 
of some of his old friends. 

The Admiralty Board being fully 
sensible of the importance which it 
might prove to the expedition to have a 
good interpreter, gave directions for 
John’s being educated in as liberal a 
manner as possible. He concurred in 
these views, and engaged in a number 
of pursuits with au ardour and a steadi- 
ness truly astonishing. His friend, Mr. 
Nasmyth, resumed his drawing lessons, 
in a more methodical manner, however, 
than at first; and was of still greater 
service to him by teaching him English, 
and by introducing him to his family, 
all of whom took the warmest interest 
in his improvement.—As John wished 
to learn writing, Mr. Steven, of this 
town, was engaged to teach him: and 
Mr. Cameron, a learned student of d» 
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vinity, who was desirous of acquiring 
the Esquimaux language, undertook to 
give him regular lessons in English. He 
was fond of modelling and of carving 
canoes ; and he took much pleasure in 
walking about, and paying visits. He 
had great delight also in society ; and 
being himself very entertaining, his cir- 
cle of acquaintance soon extended it- 
self, so that his evenings passed cheer- 
fully, and profitably. 

But in the midst of all this, he was 
seized with an inflammatory complaint, 
from which, in a few days, he in a great 
measure recovered, but relapsed, and 
died on Sunday evening, the 14th 
February. He was attended with the 
utmost assiduity by Mr. George Bell, 
and several other eminent medical gen- 
tlemen. He had many friends, too, 
who attended him during his illness, 
‘with the most anxious care, | 

John Sackeouse was about five feet 
eight inches high, broad in the chest, 
and well set, with a very wide face, and 
a great quantity of coarse black straight 
hair. The expression of his counte- 
nance, however, was remarkably pleas- 
ing and good-hamoured, and not in the 
least degree savage. There was at all 
times great simplicity and absence of 
pretension ion his manners. His mod- 
esty was great: when asked his opin- 
ion of the elephant he bad seen in bone 
don, be said, with great naivete, and 
with a look of deep bumility. “ Ele- 
phant more sense me.” His disposi- 
tion was gentle and obliging ; he was 
grateful for the least kindness shewn to 
him, and, upon several occasions, 
exhibited a goodness of heart,and a con- 
sideration for the wishes and the feelings 
of others, which would have done hon- 
our to any country. His fondness for 
and kindness to children was very strik- 
ing. In asnowy day, last winter, he 
met two children at some distance from 
Leith, and observing them to be suffer- 
ing from the cold, he took off his jacket, 
aud having carefully wrapped them in 
it, brought them safely home: he would 

take no reward, and seemed to be quite 
_ UBconscious that he had been doing 
any thing remarkable. He was tem- 
perate in all his habits; he was docile, 
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and was always open to conviction ; 
shewing, however, the greatest desire 
to be treated with confidence, and of 
this he never proved himself unwortby. 
He had a quick sense of insult, and 
one evening being attacked in a most 
ungenerous and cowardly way in the 
streets, he resented the indignities put 
upon him in a very summary manner, 
by fairly knocking several of the party 
down : but though the insalt was thus 
resented, so nice were his feelings, that 
many days elapsed before he subsided 
into his wonted quiet state of mind. It 
is due to poor John to state, that upon 
this occasion, he behaved for a long 
time with great forbearance ; but upon 
being struck, he was roused to exert 
his strength, which was prodigious. 
The whole party were carried to the 
watch-house—a measure which the 
Esquimaux could never be made to 
comprehend. 
. Nothing could exceed his industry 
and his desire to learn, yet he made but 
slow advances. He certainly did im- 
prove, however, in all that he under- 
took, particularly in drawing. He was 
easily pleased, and took great delight in 


relating his adventures with the North- 


men, as he called the people recently 
discovered in Baffin’s Bay. ae 
of the barbarism of these people,be once 
adverted, with great good humour, to 
his own ignorance on first landing in 
this country. He imagined the first 
cow which he saw to be a wild and dan- 
gerous animal, and instantly retreated to 
the boat for his harpoon, that he might 
defend himself and his companions 
from this ferocious looking beast !— His 
curiosity was lively, and he sought for 
information with great perseverance. 
But he never expressed any of that idi- 
otic surprise which savages sometimes 
evince, on seeing apy thing very differ- 
ent from what they have been accus- 
tomed to. When he was placed, for 
the first time, before a large mirror, he 
gazed at it for several minutes with evi- 
dent satisfaction, and then turning 
round, exclaimed, ‘ fine, fine! two 
pairrooms!” He played on the flute, 
and danced very well, so that wherever 
he went he was a most welcome guest. 
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He looked forward with the utmost 
keenness and anxiety to the sailing of 
the expedition, now fitting out ; being 
perfectly aware, at the same time, of his 
own value upon the occasion. 

During the height of bis first illness, 
he was very obedient; but when he 
was freed from pain, and began to gaia 
strength, he by no means liked the dis- 
cipline to which he was subjected, but 
more than all the rest the prescribed 
regimen displeased him. One day 
when the surgeon called, John’s door 
was found locked. No intreaties could 
prevail upon him to epen it. ‘ No, 
no,” said be ; “no want more physic— 
no want doctor—not sick now.”  Af- 
ter a time, finding him resolute, the 
doctor took Jobn at his word, and went 
away. One of his friends called to re- 
monstrate with him on this proceeding ; 
when it came out that he bad no objec- 
tion to seeing the doctor ;—* but,” 
added he, «‘ doctor say—John, you no 
eat fish (Yakees* man no like no eat 
fish)—I go out buy little fish—doctor 
come—I make fry fish on fire—no like 
doctor see fish—lock door !” 

His dying moments were soothed by 
the anxious attendance of bis friends. 
He felt and acknowledged this attention, 
but said it was of no use, for his sister 
had appeared to him and called to him 
to come away. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that this arose from 
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superstition, or was any thing more 
than the effect of the fever under which 
he was then suffering ; for he was un- 
affectedly pious ; and having been early 
instructed in the Christian faitb, con- 
tinued to derive support and consola- 
tion from this source, to the last hour of 
his life. He held in bis hand an Ice- 
landic catechism,t till his strength and 
sight failed him, when the book drop- 
ped from his grasp, and he shortly af- 
terwards expired. 

He was followed to the grave by a 
DumMerous company, among whom were 
not only his old friends and patrons 
from Leith, but many gentlemen of high 
respectability in this city. 

It is pleasing in every point of view, 
to see such attentions and honours paid 
to so humble and insulated an individu- 
al as John Sackeouse. It 1s also wor- 
thy of remark, as affording a striking 
example of the distinction between a 
civilized and a savage state of society. 
To the rude tribe to which this man 
belonged, all this might appear very 
insignificant ;—but with what satisfac- 
tion should we not hear (what, alas, we 
can never hope to hear !) that our un- 
fortunate countryman, the enterprising 
—the philosophical Park, had been 
cheered in his last moments, or honour- 
ed after his death, with half the attention 
which was here so freely bestowed upon 
a poor Esquimaux Indian. . 


t Copenhagen, 1777. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


VOYAGE TO JAPAN. 


Centinued from page 241. 


WE* proceed with our characteristic 
extracts from this entertaining 
volume. The believers in Mermen 
and Mermaids, (quere, why not Mer- 
women 2) will obtain a new argument 
from the following. 

“ All the Japanese who visited us, 
including the men of learning, unani- 
mously affirmed, that in a river, in Ja- 
pan, there are amphibious animals, 
which have a body like a fish, two 
arsheens and above ia length, and cov- 
ered with scales ; and whose head is 


covered with hair, and resembles that of 
a man. These wonderful animals come 
sometimes on shore, and fight or play 
together, with great cries. If they see 
any body upon the water, or on the 
shore, they fall upon him and kill him, 
but without devouring him. Accord- 
ing to the saying of some Japanese, they 
have a peculiar way of killing people : 
they tear the entrails out of the stomach. 
This account looks indeed like a fable ; 
but it is probable that some unusual 
animal, which is not merely a creature 
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of the imagination, may have given rise 
to this invention.” 

It may, however, be more useful to 
learn something of their agricultural 
pursuits, and the works of their artisans. 

“* Asan instance of the industry and 
activity of this original people, it may 
be mentioned that they import from the 
Kurile islands into the interior of Ja- 
pan, herrings spoiled by keeping, to 
serve as manure for the cotton plants. 
They first boil the herrings in large iron 
kettles ; then put them in presses, and 
Jet all the liquid flow into the same ket- 
tles, from which they take the oil for 
their lamps. What remains of the her- 
rings is spread upon mats, and laid in 
the sun to dry, till they corrupt, and are 
almost converted into ashes. They are 
then filled into sacks and put on board 
the boats, ‘The earth round each cot- 
ton plant is manured with them, which 
causes the crop to be extremely abun- 
dant.” 

Japan is also rich in silk. Its mines 
of copper are very productive. ‘Tin, 
gold, silver, pearls, and precious stones, 
also abound. Hemp is cultivated in the 
Northern provinces. But their exports, 
best known and most celebrated in Eu- 
rope, by the very name of the country, 
are the wares so admirably finished with 
the varnish peculiar either in its manu- 
facture or produce. 

“ The tree which produces this juice, 
grows in such abundance, that the Ja- 
panese lacker all their table utensils, 
boxes, saddles, bows, arrows, spears, 
sheaths, cartouch-boxes, tobacco-boxes ; 
in their houses, the walls and screens, 
and io short every trifle that they wish 
to ornament. We had the pleasure to 
sce a musterpiece in varnishing. It 
Was a bottle-case belonging to the gov- 
ernor, who sent it for us to look at. 
The polish on it was so beautiful, that 
we could see our faces in it as in a mir- 
ror. ‘The natural colour of this juice is 
white, but it assumes any colour by 


heing mixed with it. ‘he best varnish. 


in Japan is usually black, or red, and 
almost every thing is so varnished ; but 
we saw also, green, yellow, biue, and 
other varnish. Tn varnishing, they also 
Maitate marbie, "Lhejuice, when fresh, 
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is poisonous, and very injurious to 
those who collect it, for which reason 
they employ various precautions ; but 
after it has stood for some time in the 
open air, it loses its poisonous quality. 
The varnished utensils may be used 
without danger. The Japanese are so 
clever in varnishing, that you may pour 
hot water into a vessel, and drink it, 
without perceiving the slightest smell of 
the paint. This, however, is true only 
with respect to vessels of the best work- 
manship; in others, you smell the 
paint, even if warm water is poured into 
them.” 

The food and medicines of this peo- 
ple are frequently mentioned by the 
Author, but we find them little different 
from China or Hindoostan, except, 
perhaps, in the subjoined notices. 

“The Japanese are fond of eggs ; 
they boil them hard, apd eat them at 
the dessert like fruit, frequently with 
oranges. For us, they boiled them in 
soup with vegetables. For people of 
distinction, fowls are kept in rooms, 
where they lay their eggs, and are fed 
with rice. The great people would not 
eat the eves of fowls that run about at 
their will and pick up what they can 
find. Many keep also swans, geese and 
turkeys, but merely for pleasure, as we 
do peacocks, which they also have. 

“ The gall of the bear is made by 
them into a solid mass, and used as a 
strengthening medicine, for weakness 
in the stomach, and other disorders. It 
is highly valued by the Japanese for its 
medicinal virtue, and paid for at a high 
price. They aflirm that the gall of 
those bears which are killed in the isl- 
and of Niphon, is farmore efficacious 
than that of the bears of Matsmai, 
which latter are therefore less esteemed. 
The hunters often practice great frauds 
inthe sale of the bear's gall. When 
they are on the chace they kill all the 
animals that come in their way, and 
take out the gall ; if they have the good 
fortune to kill a bear, they carry him 
hoine as publicly as possible, in order 
to attract attention, and as the Japanese 
mis3 no opportunity of purchasing the 
valuable medicine, all who meet the 
hunters, ask if they have already sold 
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the bear’s gall? The huntsman then 
gives them the gall of some other ani- 
mal, and if the purchaser is not a judge, 
he is defrauded. Jn this manner they 
will sell the gall of a bear many times 
over. Many of the Japanese, however, 
are able to distinguish by the taste, not 
only the gall of any animal from that of 
a bear, but even the gall of the bear of 
Niphon, from that of those of Mats- 
mai,” 

As in other countries, there are jug- 
glers and quacks in Japan. Captain G. 
describes what is a singular, and must 
be a disgusting practice : 

“ The following method, by which 
idle people, especially women, gain 
money, deserves particular mention. 
They catch a number of snakes of dif- 
ferent sizes and colours,from which they 
extract the sting so skilfully, that they 
cannot do any mischief. Then they 
strip themselves quite naked, cover 
merely the parts which decency teaches 
even savages to conceal, and wind 
snakes round their arms, legs, and their 
whole body. Ina this manner they make 
themselves a motley covering of the 
open, hissing serpents’ heads; aod in 
this dreadful and brilliant costume, they 
ramble about the streets, sing, dance, 

and play all manner of anticks, to obtain 
a reward, or rather charity.” 

The account given of the Kurilea, 
and the very interesting journal of the 
voyages of MJessrs. Chwoastoff and Da- 
vidoff, with which this publication con- 
cludes, are not the least novel and curi- 
ous portions of its contents. The 
Author thinks that the inhabitants of all 
the chain of Kurile islands, lying be- 
tween the Southend of Kamtsckatka 
and Japan, are only one nation. ‘The 
name is derived from the Russian word 
Kuril, to smoke, as their first discover- 
ers saw so many smoking volcanoes on 
these islands. They call themselves 
Alinu, signifying Man, and distinguish 
the man of each island by its name, for 
example, Iturpu-Ainu, &c. Their 
bedies are exceedingly hairy and brown; 
their heads and chins covered with hair 
of a shining black. 

“The Kuriles dependent upon Rus- 
sit are indeed baptized, but have no 
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other idea of religion than that they 
must cross themselves in the presence of 
the Russians, and bow betore the 
images of the Saints, which they at oth- 
er times probably throw, with the 
crosses, into a corner, or give to their 
children to play with. If they see any 
Russians, they put on their crosses, and 
give the images the place of honour in 
their huts; it can, besides, be neither 
required or expected that they should 
be attached to a foreign religion, in 
which nobody instructs them. The 
priests visit them once a year, and that 
not always. They see hardly any Rus- 
sians but Promyschlenmks (hunters) ; 
rude men, adicted to drinking ; whose 
conduct and cruel treatment of them, 
inspire them with no advantageous 
opinion of their religion. Hence the 
Kuriles, though they pretend, before the 
Russians, to know no religion except 
Christianity, are still attached to their 
ancient faith.” 

‘They are a filthy people. 

“ Polygamy is allowed among them ; 
they have two or three wives, and the 
elders still more. If it happens that an 


‘Elder governs several villages, he has a 


wife in every village. ‘Their children 
learn nothing except hunting, fishing, 
the use of the bow and arrow, and the 
necessary domestic labours. They 
have no writing, and consequently no 
writen laws; every thing 1s handed 
down by tradition from one generation 
to another. 

“They live in admirable harmony 
with each other; and are, in general, 
mild and good-hearted, hospitable, offi- 
cious and polite. ‘I'o salute any one, 
they put both hands, with spread-out 
fingers, to the face, let them sink slowly 
on the beard ; bend, at the same time, 
the head a little; look the person sharp 
in the face, for whom the compliment is 
intended ; and repeat it two, nay even 
three times, if they do it to a distin- 
guished person. The total want of 
words of abuse in their language, ts a 
proof of the mildness of their manners. 
Our Kuriles told us that if they are an- 
gry with any body, they call him 
aclumsy or aukward fellow ; if they 
want to abuse him still more, they call 
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him a fool ; a thorough rogue they call 
adog. When a Kurile is so out of 
temper that all this does not satisfy him, 
he has recourse to Russian words of 
abuse, which were introduced to them 
by the Promyschlenniks, (Hunters.) 

“‘ They set in the same way as the 
Japanese, 7. ¢. cross-legced, like our 
tailors. They are great friends of to- 
bacco and strong liquors ; of the former 
the Japanese sell to them as much as 
they please, but the latter only ina lim- 
ited quantity, which nobody dare ex- 
ceed, that these dangerous liquors may 
not bring sickness, discord, and crimes 
among them. 

““The Japanese government does 
not permit the Ainu to make use of 
powder and fire-arms. Their weapons, 
therefore, only consist of sabres, spears 
and arrows, They often dip the last 
in the poisonous juice of the ranunvulus 
flammula, and then the wound is gen- 
erally mortal. 
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“The Ainu have not a cheerful coun- 
tenance, but seem very melancholy and 
downcast, yet they, however, love sing- 
ing and dancing. The former is very 
disagreeable, and the latter consists 
merely in contortions of the body. 

‘The sun and moon are tbeir'di- 
vinities. But they have oeither temples 
nor priests, nor any religious law. 
They believe in two spirits, the good 
and the evil. They invoke the first by 
a bundle of pulse,which they place upon 
their dwellings. They trouble them- 
selves so little about their belief, that it 
was long before the Japanese knew 
whether they had a divinity or not.”. 

We must now conclude our review 


of Golownin, whose Recollections, to- 


gether with his preceding Narrative, in 
two volumes, present so complete and 
amusing a view of the remarkable Em- 
pire of Japan, as to be every way a 
most agreeable and excellent publica- 
tion. : 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
MENTAL SUFFERINGS. 


Mental Affections suffered by the Crew 
_ Of the Medusa French Frigate, 
which was wrecked in July, 1816, 
on the coast of Africa ; wrilten by 
M. Seviens, the Surgeon. 
See Atheneum, vol. 8, p. 161. 
ROM the moment I was convin- 
ced of our being abandoned, I was 
strongly impressed with the croud of 
dark and horrible images that presented 
themselves to my imagination, which, 
ina moment, so frightfully analyzed 
every horror attached to our position : 
the torments of hunger and thirst, the 
almost certainty of never more seeing 
my country or friends, composed the 
painful picture before my eyes; I felt 
a troublesome pain in the epigastrium, 
my knees sunk under me, and my bands, 
mechanically, sought for something to 
lay hold on. I could scarcely ar- 
ticulate a word: acold sensation, like 
that of metallic plates applied to every 
partof the surface of my body, but 
particularly along the vertebral column, 
game on from time to time ; my upper 


eye-lids,falling involuntarily on the low- 
er, produced a very cold sensation, that 
extended beyond the eye-lids. This 
state soon had an end, and then all my 
mental faculties revived. Having first 
silenced the imperious dread of death, I 
endeavoured to pour some consolation 
into my unhappy companions’ hearts, 
who were almost all in a state of stupor 
around me. I am certaialy far from 
attributing these first impressions to the 
effects of abstinence, but I point them 
out as the beginning of that state of 
alienation which afterwards proceeded 
principally from the effects of hunger. 
The terror I was struck with, as well 
as ny companions, on the departure of 
the boats, was inspired by the idea of a 
dreadful danger ; but, may I not add ? 
this sentiment was still heightened by 
the continual fatigues that had enervated 
us during four days of excessive labour, 
an immersion of three hours 10 the water, 
and eighteen hours fasting ; all which 
rendered us incapable of surmounting 
mental affections raised to despair. 
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After their first consternation, the 
soldiers and sailors abandoned them- 
selvés to excessive despair, and furious- 
ly crying out for vengeance ; each saw 
his ruin inevitable, and clamorously an- 
‘pounced the dark refiections that agita- 
ted him. Some persons of a firmer 
character, joined me in consoling these 
unhappy people. At first our argu- 
ments were useless to calm their appre- 
hensions ; and, though we fully partook 
of them ourselves,a greater degree of 
mental energy enabled us to dissemble 
them: in consequence, with a firm 
countenance, and consolatory words, 
we gradually brought them to more 
reasonable sentiments ; but we never 
could wholly dissipate the terror so hor- 
rible a situation naturally inspired. 
However, we succeeded in keeping up 
the courage of thesemen, by persuading 
them, in a few days they would have 
an opportunity of revenging themselves 
on those who had so shamefully aban- 
doned us. I own, this spirit of ven- 
geance animated every one of us, and 
we poured vollies of curses on the boat’s 
crew, whose fatal selfishness exposed 
us to so many evils and dangers. We 
thought our sufferings would have been 
less cruel, had they been partaken by 
the frigate’s whole crew. Nothing is 
more exasperating to the unhappy than 
to think, those who plunged them into 
misfortune should enjoy every favour 
of fate. At last our seldiers and sailors 
began to encourage one another, and 
their imaginations were raised to ecsta- 
sv: itisin such eminent danger, one 
may remark the great ascendancy of 
meatal above physical energy. In this 
case a few intrepid men suffice to recall 
their courage ; their firm countenance 
soon calls back strength and energy, in 
place of despair and weakness. What 
influence has not a courageous chief 
over those he commands! I will not 
(nor no one can) flatter himself with al- 
Ways possessing sufficient firmness calm- 
ly to observe the moral and physical 
changes that take place around us; I talk 
to men who have studied nature, and 
who well know that no mortal can brave 
with impunity the most urgent calls of 
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nature, joined to the prospect of the 
most eminent and frightful danger ; for 
my part, less struck than those about 
me, in more than one instance, I have 
been able to read in their countenance, 
the dreadful ravages occasioned by 
despair and total privation of food. 
After the first enthusiasm, the soldiers 
and sailors came to themselves, our first 
thoughts and efforts were directed to 
the means of gaining the land to procure 
provisions. The imperious desire of 
self-preservation silenced every fear for 
& moment ; we put up a sail on our raft, 
and every one worked with a kind of 
delinum: not one of us then foresaw 
the peril that surrounded us. 

The day passed on quietly enough. 
Night at length came on ; the heavens 
were overspread with black clouds, the 
winds unchained raised the sea moup- 
tains high, in the most dreadful manner ; 
apprehensions arose again, and cries re- 
sounded from every side: rolled by the 
waves from fore to aft, and back again; 
sometimes plunged in the sea, suspen- 
ded betwixt life and death, bewailing 
our misfortune, and, though certain of 
death, still struggling with the merci- 
less element ready to swallow us ; such 
was our situation till morning. Every 
instant we heard the doleful cries of our 
sailors and soldiers, preparing them- 
selves for death ; they bid a last adieu, 
and implored the protection of Heaven. 
During this painful night, I had firm- 
ness enough to keep calm, amidst this 
confusion, and to remark the moral con- 
dition of our people. Their expres- 
sions were already very incoherent ; the 
strongest ideas followed the recollection 
of their families, their country, and their 
friends: some cried out land, others 
saw vessels coming to our relief; and 
these fallacious visions were announced 
with repeated cries. ‘Two young cab- 
in-boysand a baker, despising death, 
plunged into the ocean, after taking 
leave of their comrades. “ Weare off,” 
said they, and instantly disappeared. 
Such was the commencement of that 
dreadful insanity we shall hereafter see 
exercising itself in the cruellest manner. 
and mowing down a crowd of victims. 
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The day coming on, brought back 
a little calm among us; some unhap- 
py persons, however, uear me, were 
not come to their senses; but, in gen- 
cral, mental disorganization was little 
perceptible. A charming young man, 
scarcely sixteen asked me every mo- 
ment, “ When shall we eat?” He 
stuck to me, and followed me every 
where, repeating the same question. 
This day, Mr. Griffon threw himself in- 
to the sea, but I took him up myself; 
his answers were confused ; I gave him 
every consolation in my power, and en- 
deavoured to persuade him to support 
courageously every privation we were 
suffering. But all my care was fruit- 
less, I could never recall him to rea- 
scn ; he gavenosign of despair, and 
appeared insensible to the horror of 
our situation ; IJ, however, got some few 
incoherent words out of him; but, be- 
ing forced to leave him, I recommend- 
ed him to some of our companions, for 
he was entirely absorbed ia dark reflec- 
tions. In a few minutes he threw him- 
self again into the sea, but by an in- 


stinct of self-preservation he held to a 


piece of wood that went beyond the 
raft, and he was taken up a second time. 
The hope of still seeing the boats come 
to our succour, enabled us to sup- 
port the torments of hunger; but, 
when night came on, the wind blew 
furiously and the sea ran high. The 
last night had been frightful, this one 
was still more borrible ; we were cov- 
ered every moment with mountains of 
water, that broke furiously over us ; ex- 
tenuated with fatigue and hunger, we 
had still to struggle with a furious sea. 
I held fast to a rope, not to be carried 
off by the waves. I calculated calmly 
enough the danger I was exposed to ; 
but I remarked sometimes, however, 
that my ideas were confused, and many 
imaginary objects passed before my 
eyes. A devouring hunger tore my 
bowels; I earnestly asked those who 
were about me for something to calm 
my sufferings, I felt a horrible pain in 
my stomach, as though it were torn 
out with pincers; sentiments of fury 
rose in my breast. A soldier, who had 
address enough to keep a litde biscuit, 
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gave me a bit, weighing about a quarter 
of an ounce ; I took itas a precious 
blessing, for it soon calmed the cmel 
pains | was tormented with. I then 
gave myself up again to my reflections = 
all appeared less shocking now. ‘The 
soldiers and sailors, unable to satisfy 
the pressing wants they felt, and _per- 
suaded they were going to be swallow- 
ed up, took the resolution of softening 
their last moments by drinking till they 
had lost their reason ;—a fatal resolu- 
tion, suggested by despair. Attacking 
a hogshead, in the center of the raft, 
they pierced it, and each took a consid- 
erable quantity of wine. This stinsu- 
lating liquid soon troubled their minds, 
already deranged ; and, thus doubly ex- 
cited, the furious wretches would bave 
their companions follow their example. 
However, some of the people, desirous 
of preserving their existence, took part 
with those who wished to preserve the 
raft these mad men endeavoured to des- 
troy. . A bloody contest took place, 
and the revolters were subdued. Mad- 
ness produced the cruelest ideas in some 
of them : five or six soldiers laying hold 
of a foot officer, who was himself deli- 
rious, threw him into the sea; we took 
him up, however, and they laid hands on 
him, and were going to blind bim with 
a pen-knife. ‘These soldiers in general, 
from what reasons I know not, were pe- 
culiarly animated against their officers. 
Order, however, being re-established, 
these poor men humbly came to beg 
our pardon, which we granted instantly : 
this sudden transition perfectly charac- 
terises the state they were in. 

_ We were certainly not more than 
twenty or twenty-five, animated with 
the hope of being. yet saved; and, 
though we apparently formed a rational 
plan, in the preservation of our raft, it 
must not be supposed we were in full 
possession of our mental faculties ; anx- 
iety and privation, of every kind, had 
greatly impaired them ; however, still 
less delirious than the soldiery, we 
firmly resisted their resolution. Here 
is what I experienced, during the time, 
as T mentioned before, I gave myself up 
to my reflections, after eating the bit of 
biscuit. My eyesclosed in spite of me, 
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and I felt a general drowsiness. Jn this 
state, the liveliest images soothed my 
imagination : I saw myself surrounded 
bya richly cultivated country, and in 
company with agreeable people ; I even 
made reflections on my situation. I 
appreciated fully all its danger, and I 
Was well convinced that courage and 
some food alone could snatch me from 
this state of aynibilation ; in consequence 
of this, I begged the master-gunner to 
give me a little wine, which be did, and 
I received a little. All my companions, 
a3 I learned, had felt the same sensa- 
fiofs. The unhappy men who had 
not strength to confront these first attacks, 
fell into a state of imbecility, from which 
it was impossible to rouse them ; others 
dived into the ocean, coolly bidding 
their comrades-farewell ; others weuld 


say, “* Never fear, I ain going to bring 


you relief, you shall soon see me again ; 
and others dived into the sea, as it were 
to catch at something apparently in 
view. Some others of these unhappy 
“jen ran sword in hand on their com- 
rades, demanding a wing of a fowl-and 
some bread, to appease their hunger. 
Some of ‘them asked for their ham- 
mocks, “ to go,” said they, “ and sleep 
between decks.” Others: still thought 
themselves on board the Medusa,amidst 
every thing they were daily surreunded 
with. In aconversation with one of 
my comredes, he said to me, “ I cannot 
think we are on a raft, I always sup- 
pose myself aboard our frigate.” My 
own judgment wandered too on this 
point. “I perceive,” says an officer, 
“that I am going to turn mad.” 
Monsieur Corriad imagined himself 
going over the beautiful plains of Italy. 
Moasiear Griffon said very seriously to 
nn, “ I remember we were forsaken by 
the boats, but never fear, I have just 
written to government, and in a few 
hours we shall be saved.” Monsieur 
Corriad answered, as though he had 
been in hissenses,—“* Have you then a 
pigeon to earry your orders so fast ?” 
ore moment this stupor was dissipa- 
ted by shouts and tumult ; but, shortly 
after the u y fray, when tranquil- 
lity was restored, we fell into the same 
state as before : this insensibility was 
2H = atHRNKuM vor. 5, 
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so great, that next day I thought my- 
self waking out of a disturbed sleep, 
asking the people round me if they had 
seen an uproar, and heard any cries of 
despair ? some answered me, that they 
too had been tormented with the same 
visions,and that they were worn out with 
fatigue. Monsieur Dupont, captain of 
infantry, was in so complete a state of 
insensibility, that nothing could rouse 
him, till a sailor, who was quite cra- 
zy, attempted to cut off his foot with a 
bad knife : the lively pain this caused, 
brought him to his senses. He commu- 
nicated this observation to me himself, 
adding, that his mind had been con- 
tinually agitated during the night. 

_ _ All these symptoms have great con- 
nection with those the sailors usually 
fool ia warm latitudes, particularly near 
the line : this disorder is described by 
Sauvages, under the degomination of 

re. 

‘* This disorder comes on during the 
night, while the patient is asleep : he 
awakes quite delirious, his looks ani- 
mated, and his gestures express fury ; 
he speaks long and incoherently ; quits 
his bed to run on the deck or forecastle, 
where he imagines seeing trees and 
enamelled meadows in the water ; this 
illusion so delights bim, that he ex 
ses his joy with a thousand exclamations. 
He then endeavours to throw himself 
into the sea, and, at last effecting his 
purpose, he is iofallibly lost, in case his 
companions be not either quick or ma- 
py enough to prevent him putting his 
mad project in execution. His strength 
is so extraordinary during this crisis, 
that four strong men are scarcely able 
to stop him.” — Dictionnaire des Scien- 
ces Medicales, 

There is a great analogy between the 
first symptom, above mentioned, and 
what I have observed ; it was precisely 
during the night the delirium we were 
seized with shewed itself; and, as soon 
as day appeared, we were much calmer ; 
darkness again brought back the dis- 
order of our enfeebled minds. I per- 
fectly remarked in myself the exaltation 
of my ideas during the silence of night ; 
then every thing appeared extraordina- 
ry and fantastical, This disposition, 
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however, was pot common to all who 
surrounded me. During the sort of 
sleep in which I was plunged, and on 
my waking, I appreciated, however con- 
fusedly, the great danger to which I was 
exposed, and I endeavoured to banish 
the fallacious dreams that assailed me. 
Many experienced the same sensations 
as I did, but others became completely 
delirious. 

‘*All that has been mentioned by the 
few writers who have seen the calenture, 
proves clearly that it is not, as many 
physicians pretend, the consequence of 
a sun-blast : the nightly period of its 
invasion, and the absence of exterior 
signs of insolation, totally upset this 
vulgar hypothesis, § Every circum- 
stance combined, from facts remarked, 
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concur in proving that the calenture 
proceeds from excessive, permanent 
heat, which, inflaming the atmosphere, 
isconcentrated between the ship's decks. 
The scuttles being shut during the 
night, and the air not circulating, it soon 
becomes corrupted, from animal ema- 
nations and breathing, in a degree of 
temperature the torrid zone renders 
more injurious ; the blood, already too 
highly rarefied from the effects of the 
climate, is carried in abundance to the 
head, and, injuring the cerebral nerves, 
at the same time that they are excited 
by the foulness of exhausted vital air, 
naturally gives rise to this frenetick de- 
lirium.” | 
(This affecting Narrative will be concluded 


in our neat.) 
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SHOPPING. 


“ yo are the very person I was 
wishing for,” exclaimed Lady 
Mary, on my entering her tasteful and 
elecant Boudoir, with an edition of 
Metastazio in my hand, whieh I had 
promised to get for her. “1 want you 
to accompany me in shopping; and 
there are few people that are worthy of 
such an oflice, for your very young men 
consider it as a bore to be confined in 
any way, and your very old gentlemen 
have not patience to endure so much 
restraint, por to witness the little ca- 
prices of a woman’s choice—to see her 
fancy different things, yet change her 
mind after all.” assured. her Lady- 
ship that I was at her service; she in 
consequence ordered her Landau Vis- 
a-Vis to the door (the morning being 
delightful ;) and we were about to start, 
when the Dean’s wife, Lady Eleanore, 
paid her a morning visit. She could 
not be denied, for she was looking over 
her viranda when the carriage drove up 
to the door, 
_T never saw her look more becoming. 
I*igure to yourself, gentie reader, a very 


lovely woman elegantly dressed, sur- 
rounded with roses and other fragrant 
productions of Flora, smiling hike a 
seraph, and showing two. rows of the 
finest pearls, encircled by ruby lips. I 
really felt proud of my office of accom- 
panying her: por was her confidence 
in my friendship, age and experience, 
lostupon me. A young man would 
have surrendered his heart upon the oc- 
casion ; an oldone could only feel a 
kindly glow, at contemplating such a 
blaze of charms. Love, like wine, ia- 
flames and intoxicates youth: whilst 
its moderated enjoyment warms and sol- 
aces old age. | 
Lady Eleanore now entered the 
apartment. She perceived that Lady 
Mary was going out, and made her 
visit very short. She came to request 
the former to give a young lady, arnved 
from the country, a seat in her box at 
the opera, and to petitionin favour of 
an officer’s widow under peculiar cir- 
cumstances of distress. Lady Mary 
granted both requests, and was so mov: 
ed by the eloquence of Lady Eleanore 
in behalf of the widow, that she accom- 
panied amost generous donation by a 


tear of pity, which trembled bike a dia- 
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mond in her eye, and reflected her 
beauties witb tenfold lustre. ‘She is 
too good, too susceptible, too tender- 
hearted for the Exquisite,* said I to my- 
self: she will bethrown away.’ 

During Lady Eleanore’s short stay, 

I remarked a quality in her, very rare 
amongst modern ladies, and very becom- 
ing inthe wife of a Divine, namely, 
real, genuine charity, in its most deli- 
cate kind, and in its noblest form: I 
mean that charity which judges mildly 
of humanity, is prone to praise, warm 
in panegyric, backward or slow to 
blame, silentin the midst of slander, 
and apologetical for the failings of oth- 
ers. She isthe only woman of my ac- 
quaintance who possesses this treasure 
of the mind. 

The extravagant and ruined Lady 
Rackrent was named: she pitied her 
embarrassment, because she knew that 
she had a good heart, that she had done 
generous things, and was profuse from 
want of order, but not from want of prin- 
ciple. Mrs. Mirabel’s dreadful temper 
was next made the subject-matter of 
conversation:she regretted extremely that 
so worthy a woman should haveso little 
control over herself,buta variety of mis- 
fortunes and bad health had rendered her 
temper rather uneven,and shesuffered so 
much from it herself that she became ra- 
ther an object of compassion than of re- 
sentment. The newspaper,lying on the ta- 
ble, contained Lady Lightfoot’s faux pas 
and elopement ; both were mentioned : 
she turned the conversation,and only ob- 
served, that she knew her ata very ear- 
ly age, that herheart and her disposi- 
tion were admirable, and that it was so 
painful to her not to think well of her, 
that she could not bear the subject. 

What a contrast to Mrs, Marvellous, 
and to hosts of male and female gossips ! 
slander is the food of their idle hours, 
the seasoning of their conversation 
Their breath, like a blight in the midst 
of summer, withers every thing which 
it touches; whilst Lady Eleanore’s, 
like the bland breeze of a salubrious 
clime, revivifies and refreshes. 


“ See a former Number-~ Atheneum. 
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She soon took leave,and we procecd- 
ed on ourshopping expedition. ‘Now 
let me see what I want,” said Lady 
Mary. ‘I must go tomy lace mer- 
chant in Bruton Street, to Dyde and 
Scribe’s in Pall Mall, to my jeweller 
in Bond Street, to Dover Street, to 
Colburn’s Library, and to a nursery 
garden in the King’s Road. I want 
my diamond cross mended, a new par- 
asol, a dress altered, and to see some 
arrivals from Paria in the way of nour- 
eautés in dress. I must purchase some 
flowering shrubs for my déyuné,and must 
callon the maa whochalks my floors, 
then at Smyth the perfumer’s, and to 
get the last new novel. We calculated, 
as we went along, that her fete 
would cost about two hundred pounds, 
(which put usin mind of calling at Gun- 
ter’s, in Berkely Square), and that her 
lace drses would cometo about three 
hundred. No wonder that women of 
fashion are in difficulties and in debt ! 
But Lady Mary’s fortune is very consid- 
erable. She showed me, however, a 
dress of Mrs. Vain’s, which was to cost 
upwards of three hundred guineas, al- 
though her husband has barely fifteeen 
hundred a year, up to which he lives in 
one winter: but ladies must emulate 
each other, and people of the same cir- 
cle must dress in the same style. How 
half our women of fashion’s dress mak- 
er’s and milliner’s bills are paid is won- 
derful,although many of them have more 
ways and means than our minister of 
finance ! 

Wenowcome to shopping. There 
are three descriptions of visitors of shops, 
those of necessity, those who go there 
from habit and fashion, and those who 
make these morning calls from desauvre- 
ment and for the purpose of killing 
time. The last two classe3are by far 
the most numerous ; and he who has the 
misfortune to accompany them in their 
shoppiag circle through the west end of 
the town, must make up his mind to 
long waiting, and seeing a thousand ar- 
ticles displayed, handled, looked at, 
commented upon, and returned to their 
drawers and shelves. 

‘The beau in waiting must also be 
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prepared for listening to the flippancy 
of those impertinents, half men and half 
milliners, half slaves and half fops, who 
babble about fashions, dresses, becom- 
ing colours, style and town taste,—who 
exhibit a “ beautiful suromer article,” 
or “a splendid winter wear,’—who 
chatter like magpies and cheat like 
Jews,—who are as obtrusive as a 
morning dun, and who deceive like 
toothdrawers. These men«monkies have 
Names at command, and assure you 
that such a Duchess and such a Count- 
eas have just bought a piece of the same 
stuff,that it is all the rage,and that noth- 
ing else is asked for by people of quality; 
that these artificial flowers are better 
executed than any thiag of the kind 
they ever saw ; and that such a pattern 
is just arrived from France, which hav- 
jing in reality lain for a considerable 
time in their stock, they are anxious to 
bring into vogue, or rather to get it off 
by procuring a titled lady or «beautiful 
woman to wear it. 

The gentleman must also be prepar- 
ed for the disgust of observing these 
counter beaux force their merchandise 
on customers; persuading youtb,extrava- 
gance and inexperience,to inconvenience 
themselves, their parents, or husbands, 
by buying many useless things, and by 
running up bills which meet them at an 


after period in a gigautic and frightful — 


form, which foment variances, create 
disputes, and often lay the foundation 
of ruin. 

If the female idler or habitual shop- 
per purchase many things, you will have 
to regret her being taken in. If she 
examine a whole maguzin de mode or 
a gallery of fashion, occupy half a doz- 
en attendants in running about for her, 
change her mind a dozen times, and 
abuse a score of articles, then turn upon 
her heel with a proud toss of the head 
and say “I'll call again,” leaving blank 
countenances and tried patience, and 
thus quit the shop, you feel ashamed 
for her, lament the loss of time to your- 
self, and the hoax thus practised upon 
the expecting disappointed tradesman. 
“© Mais il sait se venger,” as the French- 
man says, 
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‘the show-rooms were thronged 
‘customers ; and a battalion of tall foot- 
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The tradesman at the west-end of 
the town is used to this; and he loads 
Lady Barbara’s carriage with a gross of 


extravagances, and swells the nabob's 


wife’s account, in order to pay for his 
time aod for his trouble. actually 
caught two linen-draper’s puppies 


winking at each other, as the master of 
the shop put a cargo of unneoessaries 
and a pet pug together into Lady Lav- 
ish’s carriage: as much as to say “* Has 
not he made a prime morning of it, and 
prevailed upon her to take offa fine 
lot ?” : 

There are, however, other dangers 
more serious than these to encounter, in 
shopping witha ledy. If therebe a 
partiality towards her, iaclination sug- 
gests some present ; the trouble she has 
given, or. the saucy impertinences of 
Mr. Calico, induce you to purchase 
something which you do not want, and 
perhaps to spend money which you do 
actually want; and ladies there are 


who give you a pretty broad hint tbat a 
/presest would not be unwelcome, and 


‘who, after admiring an article, lay it 
dowa with the sweetest composure of 
resignation, and, looking most fascina- 
tingly, shake their head, and observe 
that they cannot afford to purchase it 
just now ! 

These various motives for shopping 
combine to draw crowds to the fashion- 
able tradesmen’s warehouses. Some 
of the gay shops, to which [ went with 
Lady Mary, were crowded like a fair. 


Groups of ladies were talking with the 
utmost volubility ; and it was difficult 


to pierce through the rows and ranks of 
beauty and ton. The staircases up to 
with 


men with their long canes were drawn 
up at the shop duor—those appendages 
and followers of rank, whose idle ser- 
vices would be better employed in till- 
ing the ground, and in serving their 
country by land or by sea, instead of 
gossiping and backbiting their employ- 
ers, and consuming the pauper’s bread. 
These well-proportioned _livery-laced 
incumbrances are quite awful at a shop 
door, and frequently prevent the modes! 


— 
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customer from entering the house ; but 
the west-end of the town tradesmen are 
all upon the great scale, and only cal- 
culate upon the custom of the mch or 
the extravagant. 

Another maguet drawing the votaries 
of fashion to these ornamental maga- 
zines, is, to meet acquaintances, nay, 
even to taake the amorous appointment. 
Otherwise many a comely. and well- 
dressed youth would not be seen vault- 
ing from his horse at the entrance to the 
shop, and giving him to bis groom to 
hold, or drawing up his curricle at these 
doors, in order to squeeze the hand of 
some gallant wife in bigh life, to get a 
peep at a celebrated beauty, to slip the 
sweetly perfumed billet-dour into the 
fair hand of his intended, to inquire if 
her Ladyship will be at the masquerade, 
or when he might call on the mistress 
of bis heart. Such is the multitude of 
carriages, such the crowded cavalcade, 
0 numerous the liveried attendants, at 


some of these warehouses, that the 


‘scene appears like the assemblage at a 


Court-day or Levee. 

I had, however, none of these dis-. 
advantages to encounter is the rouad 
with Lady Mary. I bad only to ob- 
serve a little extravagance on her part, 
general popularity acquired by her 
manners, apd an immensity of admira- 
tion from swarms of beau-monde but- 
terflies, who levelled their glasses, and 
peeped into the shops to which she 
went, or dangled about her carriage as 
she descended, or honoured my arm in 
ascending to this gay equipage. Her 
agreeabie conversation shortened the 
morning's apparent duration ; and my 
own stock of patience and love of obsere 


_vation made me unconscious that it was 


five o'clock, when she set me down at 
home, and left at leisure to jot down the 
remarks of the moment for a paper by 
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ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT FIRE IN LONDON. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


{ Few public calamities recorded in our an- 
nals can bear a comparison, in point of 
distress, with the tremendous ration 
which redaced the greater part of the me- 
tropolis of the British empire to ashes, in 
the year 1666. Of this dire catastrophe 
all our histories give a general and some of 
them a detailed account ; but no relation 
hicherto published is so minutely descrip- 
tive as that written at the time, and as it 
were on the smoking embers of the City, 
by the ingenious Jonn Evetyw; from 
whose Memuirs we have therefore extract- 
ed the whole narration. } 


@EPT. 2. This fatal night about ten 
began that deplorable fire near Fish 
Streete in London. 

Sept. 3. The fire continuing, after 
dinner I took a coach with my wife and 
sonn and went tothe Bank side in 
Southwark,where we beheld that dismal 
spectacle, the whole Citty in dreadfull 
flames neare the water-side; all the 
houses from the Bridge, all Thames 
Street, and upwards towards Cheape- 
side downe to the Three Cranes were 
now consum’d. 

The fire having continu'd all this 
night (if I may call that night which 


was light as day for 10 miles round 
about, after a dreadful manner) when 
conspiring with a fierce Eastern wind 
in a very drie season ; I went on foote 
to the same place, and saw the whole 
South part of the Citty burning from 


‘Cheapeside to the Thames, and ail 


along Cornehill (for it kindl'd back 
against the wind as well as forward) 
Tower Streete, Fenchurch Streete, 
Gracious Streete, and so along to 
Bainard’s Castle, and was now taking 
hold of St, Paule’s Church, to which 
the scaffold contributed exceedingly.* 
The conflagration was so universal,ancd 
the people so astonish’d, that from the 
beginning, I know not by what despon- 
dency or fate, they hardly stirr'd to 
quench it, so that there was nothing 
heard or seene but crying out and 
lamentation, running about like dis- 
tracted creatures, without at all attempt- 


* The cathedral was at that time under- 
going a general repair ; and Mr. Evelyn was 
one of the Commissioners emp!oyed in saper- 
intending the work. 
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ing to save even their goods, such a 
strange consternation there was upon 
them, so as it burned both in breadth 
and length, the Churches, Publiq Halls, 
Exchange, Hospitals, Monuments, and 
ornaments, leaping after a prodigious 
manner from house to house and streete 
to streete, at greate distances one from 
the other, for the heate with a long set 
of faire and warme weather had even 
ignited theair and prepar’d the materials 
to conceive the fire, which devour’d 
after an incredible manner, houses, 
furniture, and every thing. Here we 
saw the Thames coverd with goods 
floating, all the barges and boats laden 
with what some had time and courage 
to save, as, on the other, the carts, &c. 
carrying out to the fields, which for 
many miles were strew’d with movea- 
bles of all sorts, and tents erecting to 
shelter both people and what goods 
they could get away. Oh the miser- 
able and calamitous spectacle! such 
as haply the world had not seene the 
like since the foundation of it, nor be 
outdone till the universal conflagration. 
All the skie was of a firery aspect, 
like the top of a burning oven, the light 
seene above 40 miles round about for 
many nights. God grant my eyes may 
never behold the like, now seeing above 
10,000 houses all in one flame; the 
noise and cracking and thunder of the 
impetuous flames, the shrieking of wo- 
men and children, the hurry of people, 
the fall of Towers, Houses and Cahur- 
ches waslike an hideous storme, and 
the aire all about so hot and inflam’d 
that atlast one was not able to ap- 
proach it, so that they were forc’d to 
stand still and let the flames 
burn on, which they did for neere two 
miles in Jength and one in bredth, The 
clouds of smoke were dismall and 
reach'd upon computation neer 50 
milesin length. ‘Thus I left it this af- 
ternoone burning, a resemblance of 
Sodom, or the last day. London was, 
but is no more ! 

Sept. 4. The burning still rages and, 
it was now gotten as far as the Inner 
‘Temple; all Fleet Streete, the Old 
Bailey, Ludgate [hll, Warwick Lane, 
Newgate, Paul's Chain, Watling 
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Streete, now flaming, and most of it 
reduc’d to ashes ; the stones of Paules 
flew like granados, the mealting lead 
running downe the streetes In a streame, 
and the very pavements glowing with 
fiery rednesse, so as no horse nor man 
was able to tread on them, and the de- 
molition lad stopp’d all the passages, 
so that no help could be applied. The 
Eastern wind still more impetuously 
drove the flames forward. Nothing 
but the Almighty power of God was 
able to stop them, for vaine was the 
help of map. 

Sept. 5. It crossed towards White- 
hall ; Oh the confusion there was then 
at that Court ! It pleas’d his Majesty to 
command me among the rest to looke 
after the quenching of Fetter Lane end, 
to preserve if possible that part of Hol- 
born, whilst the rest of the gentlemen 
tooke their several posts (for now they 
began to bestir themselves, and not tll 
now, who hitherto had stood as men in- 
toxicated, with their hands acrosse) 
and began to consider that nothing was 
likely to puta stop but the blowing up 
of so many houses as might make a 
wider gap than any had yet been made 
by the ordinary method of pulling them 
down with engines; this some stout 
seamen propos'd early enough to have 
sav'd neare the whole Citty, but this 
some tenacious and avaritious men, 
Aldermen, &c. would not permit, be- 
cause their houses must have been of 
the first. It was therefore now com- 
manded to be practic’'d, and my con- 
cern being particularly for the Hospital 
of St. Bartholomew neere Smithfield, 
where I had meny wounded and sick 
men, made methe more diligent to pro- 
raote it, nor was my care for the Savoy 
lesse. It now pleas’d God, by abating 
the wind, and by the industrie of the 
people, infusing a new spirit into them, 
that the fury of it began scasibly to 
abute about noone, so as it came bo 
farther than the Temple Westward 
nor than the entrance of Smithfield 
North. Butcontinu’d all this day and 
night so impetuous towards Cripple- 
gate and the Tower as made us all 
despaire ; it also broke out againeia 
the ‘Temple, but the courage of the mul - 
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titude persisting, and many houses 
being blown up, such gaps and deso- 
lations were soone made, as with the 
former three days consumption, the 
back fire did not so vehemently urge 
upon the rest as formerly. There was 
yet no standing neere the burning and 
glowing ruines by neere a_ furlongs 
space. 

The coale and wood wharfes and 
‘Magazines of oyle, rosin, &c. did infinite 
mischife, so as the invective* which a 
little before I had dedicated to his 
Majesty and published, giving warning 
what might probably be the issue of 
suffering those shops to he in the Citty, 
was look’d on as a prophecy. 

The poore inhabitants were dispers'd 
about St. George’s Fields, and Moore- 
fields, as far as Highgate, and severall 
miles in circle, some under tents, some 
under miserable butts aud hovells, many 
witbout a rag or aby necessary utensills, 
bed or board, who from delicatenesse, 
riches, and easy accomodations in stately 
and well furnish’d houses, were now 
reducd to extreamest misery and 
poverty. 

To this calamitous condition I return’d 
with a sad heart to my house, blessing 
and adoring the mercy of God to me 
and mine, who in the midst of all this 
tuine was like Lot, in my little Zoar, 
safe and sound. 

Sept. 7. I went this morning on foote 
from Whitehall as far as London Bridge, 
thro’ the late Fleete Street, Ludgate 
Hill, by St. Paules, Cheapside, Ex- 
change, Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, and 
out to Moorefields, thence thro’ Corne- 
hill, &. with extraordinary difficulty, 
clambering over heaps of yet smoking 
rubbish, and frequently mistaking where 
Iwas, The ground under my feete 
was so hot, that it even burnt the soles 
ofmy shoes. Inthe mean time his 
Majesty got to the Tower by water, to 
demolish the houses about the graff, 
which being built intirely about it, had 
they taken fire and attack’d the White 
Tower where the magazines of powder 
Sees net ant ee 


* This alludes to a tract published by the 
author in 1661, with this title “ Fumifugium, 
ora prophetic invective against the fire and 
smoke of London, with its remedies.” 
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lay, would undoubtedly not only have 
beaten downe and destroy’d all the 
bridge, but sunke and torne the vessells 
in the river, and rendered the demolition 
beyond all expression for several miles 
about the countrey. 

Atmy return I was infinitely con- 
cern’d to find that goodly Church St. 
Pauls now a sad ruin, and that beauti- 
full portico (for structure comparable to 
any in Kurope, as not long before re- 
paird by the King) now rent in pieces, 
flakes of vast stone split assunder, and 
nothing remaining intire but the inscrip- 
tion in the architrave, shewing by whom 
it was built, which had not one letter 
of it defaced. It was astonishing to 
see what immense stones the heat had 
in a manner calcin’d, so that all the or- 
naments, columns, freezes, and projec- 
tures of massie Portland stone flew off, 
even to the very roofe, where a sheet 
of lead covering a great space was 
totally mealted; the ruines of the 
vaulted roofe falling broke into St. 
Faith’s, which being fill’d with the 
magazines of bookes belonging to the 
stationers, and carried thither for safety, 
they were all consum’d, burning for a 
weeke following. It is also observable 
that the lead over the altar at the East 
end was untouch’d, and among the 
divers monuments, the body of one 
Bishop remain’d intire. Thus lay in 
ashes that most venerable Church, one 
of the most antient pieces of early piety 
in the Christian world, besides neere 
100 more. The lead, yron worke, bells, 
plate, &c. mealted; the exquisitely 
wrought Mercers Chapell, the sump- 
tuous Exchange, the august fabriq of 
Christ Church, all the rest of the Com- 
panies Halls, sumptuous buildings, 
arches, all in dust; the fountaines 
dried up and ruin’d whilst the very 
waters remain’d boiling; the vorago’s 
of subterragean cellars, wells, and dun- 
geons, formerly warehouses, still buro- 
ing in stench and dark clouds of smoke, 
so that in 5 or 6 miles traversing about 
I did not sce one load of timber uncon- 
sum’d nor mapy stones but what were 
calcin’d whiteas snow. ‘The peoplewho 
now walked about the ruines appear'd 
like men in a dismal desart. or rather in 
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some greate Citty laid waste by a cruel 
enemy ; to which was added the stench 
that came from some poore creatures 
bodies, beds, &c. Sir Tho. Gress- 
ham’s statue, tho’ falten from its nich in 
the Royal Exchange, remain’d intire, 
when allthose of the Kings siace the 
. Conquest were broken to pieces, ulso 
the standard in Cornehill, and Q. Eliz- 
abeth’s effigies, with some armes on 
Ludgate, contisued with but little de- 
triment, whilst the vast yron chaiues 
of the Cittie streetes, hinges, barrs and 
gates of prisons were many of them 
mealted and reduced to cinders by the 
vehement heate. I was not able to 
passe through any of the narrow 
streetes, but kept the widest, the ground 
and air, smoake and fiery vapour con- 
tinu’d so intense that my haire was al- 
most sing’d, and my feete unsufferably 
surheated. The bie lanes and narrow- 
er streetes were quite fill’d up with rub- 
bisk, nor cculd one have knowne where 
he was, but by the ruins of some Church 


or Hall, that had some remarkable 


tower or pinacle remaining. I then 
went towards Islington and Highgate, 
where one might have seene 200,000 
people of all ranks and degrees dis- 
pers'd and lying ulong by their heapes 
of what they could save from the fire, 
deploring their losse, and tho’ ready to 
perish for hunger and destitution, 
yet not asking one penny for relief, 
which to me appear'd a stranger sighit 
than any I had yet beheld. His Maj- 
esty and Council indeede tooke all im- 
aginable care for their reliefe by procla- 
mation for the country tu come in and 
refresh them with provisions. In the 
widst of all this calamity and confusion, 
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there was, I know not how, an alarme 
begun that the French and Dutch, with 
whom we were now in hostility, were 
not onely landed, but even entering the 
Citty. There was in truth some days 
before greate suspicion of those 2 na- 
tions joyning ; and now, that they had 
ben the occasion of firing the towne. 
This report did so terrifie, that oo a 
suddaine there was such an uproare 
and tumult that they ran from their 
goods, and taking what weapons 
they could come at, they could not be 
stopp’d from falling on some of those 
nations whom they casually met, without 
sense or reason. The clamor and peril 
grew so excessive that it made the whole 
Court amaz’d, and they did with infinite 
paines and greate difficulty reduce and 
appease the people, sending troops of 
soldiers and guards to cause them to re- 
tire into the fields againe, where 
were watch’d all this night. left them 
pretty quiet, and came home sufficient- 
ly weary and broken. Their spirits thus 
a little calmed, and the affnght abated, 
they now began to repaire into the su- 
burbs about the Citty, where such as 
had friends or opportunity got shelter 
for the present, to which his Majesty's 
Proclamation also invited them. 

Sept. 13. I presented his Majesty 
with a survey of the ruines, and a plot 
for anewcitty, with a discourse on it, 
whereupon after dinner his Majesty sent 
for me into the Queene’s bed-chambher, 
her Majesty and the Duke onely being 
present they examin’d each perticu- 
lar, and discours'd on them for neere 
an houre, seeming to be extremely 
pleas'd with what I had so early thought 
on. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


PETER BELL. A TALE IN VERSE. 


BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
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HERE are, it is said, a considera- 
ble number of persons who not 
only admire the style of those who have 
been called the Lake School of poets, 
but who uphold their productions as 
the only true and genuine poetry ex- 


tant. It seems impossible that any 
thing backed by such a number of 
opiwions should be utterly worthless ; 
but, with every disposition to defer to 
the judgment of others, we are sorry 
to say that we can by no means be 
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come converts to this way of thinking. 
Unfortunately, Peter Brut seems to 
us to possess more of the deformities 
and fewer of the beauties which are 
occasionally scattered over the author's 
productions than many of bis former 
publications ; insomuch that all our un- 
favourable impressions are strengthened 
and confirmed, and all our wishes to be 
pleased most unpleasantly baffled. This 
may arise, perhaps, from the poem being 
an early effort ; for the dedication (to 
Mr. Southey) informs us that it ‘ first 
saw the light” in 1798, though pains 
have since been bestowed to “ fit it for 
filling permanently a station, however 
humble, in the literature of the country.” 
-Mr. Wordsworth adds that such has 
been the aim of all his endeavours in 
poetry, which have been sufficiently la- 
borious to prove that he deems the art 
not lightly to be approached. Io the 
present instance, as in former instances, 
this labour appears to be ill bestowed. 
One man polishes diamonds, and pro- 
duces gems fit for a monarch’s crown ; 
another polishes muscle shells, and the 
utmost attainment of his art is a toy for 
children. _ 
- Peter Bell is a strange story, written 
to shew that supernatural agency may 
be dispensed with, and yet the imagina- 
tive faculty “ be called forth as imperi- 
ously, and for kindred results of plea- 
sure, by incidents, within the compass 
of poetic probability, in the humblest 
departments of daily life.” The frame- 
work for this demonstration is not un- 
worthy of the proposition. The Hero, 
a low and abandoned vagrant, (whose 
character our extracts will develop more 
particularly) roaming at night for plea- 
sure or for plander, finds a lean ass on 
the bank of ‘a river, which he deter- 
mines to steal. “ Your dull ass,” how- 
ever, “ never mends its pace with beat- 
ing,” and this ass will not stir at all, but 
bends ruefally over the water. In the 
water is the drowned body of its master, 
which it has watched, without tasting 
food, for four days and nights. The 
apparition of this corse terrifies the 
marauder ; he drags it out, and mounts 
the ass in search of the friends of the 
deceased, whom the animal now wil- 
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lingly trudges along to find. On their 
road Peter is appalled by loud shrieks in 
a wood, proceeding from the dead man’s 
son; by some drops of blood upon the 
road proceeding from the ass’s head, 
which he had broken ; by some subter- 
ranean noises proceeding from a corps 
of miners; and by some earthly noises 
proceeding from a public house, which 
the conscience-stricken rider now avoids 
with horror. The ass finally turns up a 
lane where the widow of its drowned 
owner resides ; the catastrophe is un- 
folded ; the body buried; and Peter 
Bell 


Forsook his-crimes, repressed his folly, 
And, after ten months melancholy, 
Became a good and honest man. 


How he manages this with “twelve 
wives,” for such is the number assigned 
to him by the author, we are not in- 
formed : as they bad all equal claims 
upon him, it may be supposed that he 
lived in a goodly and honest manoer 
with them all,voluotarily inflicting upon 
himself the Hungarian punishment for 
polygamy. | no 

To this story, far too mean, a3 we 
think, for dignity, and far too insignifi- 
cant for an interest and pathos to be sus- 
tained through three long parts, 1s pre- 
fixed a rhapsody under the title of Pro- 
logue, beginning thus : | 

There’s something ina flying horse, 
There’s something in a huge balloon ; 
But through ‘the tlouds I'll never float 


Until I have a little Boat, 

Whose shape is like the crescent-moon. 
And now I Aave a little Boat, 

In shape a very crescent-moon ! 

Fast through the clouds my Boat can sail ; 
But if perchance your faith should fail, 
Look up—and yon shallfsee me soon ! 


This seems to be a plagiarism from 
the equally well-painted piece of imagi- 
nation— 


There was an old woman went up in a blanket 
Twenty times as high as the moon, 

Where she was going ne'er a one asked her, 
But in her hand she carried a broom. 


Only this old woman had an object ; 
while Mr. Wordsworth has none, and 
if he were addressed in the same style 
he could not give so satisfactory an 
answer : : 
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Old woman, old weman, eld reman, quoth I, 
‘W here are you going, you’re flying 90 high ; 
I'm going to sweep the cobwebs from the sky, 
And you may follow me—if you can fly? 
We must follow the author, whose 
prologue thus proceeds, after noticing 
his friends’ affright at his skiff and him : 


Meanwhile I from the helm admire 
‘The pointed horns of my canoe : 


Quzre—how can a helmsman sit zn 
a boat so as to see both stem and stern 
at once? Perhaps just in the same way 
as he dives upward in the ensuing verse : 


Away we go, my Boat and I— 

Frail man ne’er sat in such another ; 
‘Whether among the winds we strive, 
Or deep into the heavens we dive, 
Each is contented with the othcr. 
Away we go—and what care we 

For treasons, taumults, and for wars? 
We are as caim in our delight 

As is the crescent-moon so bright 
Among the scattered stars. 


This calm was “ striving among the 
winds” only four lines before : 


Up goes my Boat, detween the [two] stars 
Through many a Greathiess field of light : 


Though we never saw a breathing 
field, this is evidently no place for us to 
take breath in, so we run on through all 
the signs of the Zodiac, and over all the 
planets, still casting a glance however to 
the earth, where, in metre truly doggrel, 

Yon tawny slip is Libya’s sands— 
That silver thread the river Dnieper— 
And look, where clothed in brightest green 


Isa sweet isle, of isles the queen ; 
Ye fairies from all evil keep her! 


We are glad to descend from the 
clouds to the poet’s abode, even though 
he there introduces us to the company 
who are to hear his tale in such sad 
sportive simplicity as he imagines this 
to be. | 

To the stone table in my garden, 
Loved haunt of many a summer hour, 
The Squire is come ;—his daughter Bess 


Beside him in the cool recess 

Sits blooming like a flower. 

With these are many more canvencd ; 
They know not I have becn so far-—— 

I see them there in number nine 

Beneath the spreading Weymouth pine-- 
I see them—there they are! 


How like an old nurse bo-peeping 
with a baby. 
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_ There sits the Vicar and his Dame; 
And there my good friend, Stephen Otter ; 
And, ere the light of evening fail, 
‘To them I must relate the tale 
Of Peter Bell the Potcer. 

Miss Betsy is quite delighted with 
the Bard’s arrival from his aerial excur- 
sion, where it was likely enough that 
Peter Bell the potter would go to pot, 
and thus naturally exclaimed— 

« Oh, here he is!” cried little Bess— 

She saw me at the garden door, 
“ We ‘ve waited anxiously and long,” 


They cried, andal) around me throng, 
Full nine of them, er more ! 


However sickly and absurd this last 
line may be considered, it is no unfit 
prelude to the story itself, of which 
having given the outline, we shall now 
quote some passages. Among the He- 
ro’s other rambles 

~~~ he had been at Inverness : 

And Peter, by the mountain rills, 

Had danced his rounds with Highland lasses ; 
And he had lain beside his asses 

On lofty Cheviot Hills— 


Two of these lines might be mended 
with this Potter-Don-Juan. But we 
leave the suggestion to Mr. W. and 
journey on. 

And he had trudged through Yorkshire dales, 
Among the rocks and winding scars ; 
Where deep and low the hamlets lie 


Beneath their little patch ofsky 
And little lot of stars : 


With any thing less winding than 
scars (abrupt angular and precipitous 
ravines or faces of rock) we are unac- 
quainted ; the phrase is as much na- 
ture as the namby-pamby about little 
lots of stars is poetry. But of Peter? 
Peter, we have mentioned, is a worth- 
less rascal— 

Ofall that lead a lawless life, 

Of all that love their lawless lives, 
In city or in village small, 

He was the wildest far of all ;— 
He had a dozen wedded wives. 


. Nay, start not !—wedded wives—and twelve ! 
But how one wife could e’er come near him, 
In simple truta I cannot tell ; 

For be it said of Peter Bell, 
To see him was to fear him. 


He had a dark and sidelong walk,— 
That is, like a crab; but how a walk 


can be dark, unless figuratively spoken 
of blindness, we do not comprehend. 
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His particular nocturnal perambulations, 
and meeting with the ass, the subject of 
- this poem, being fully and faithfully de- 
lineated, the tale advances, though 
slowly, through pleonasms. 

All, all is silent, rocks and woods, 

All etall and slent—far and near ; 

Only the ass, with motion dull 

‘Upon the pivot of his skull 

Turns round his long left ear. 


Thought Peter, What can mean al! this? 


and we think what can all this mean ? 
The pillory being put down by act of 
parliament, not only asses, but rogues, 
may now turn their long left ears on the 
pivot of their skulls, only perhaps Mr. 
Curtis the aurist will object to the anat- 
omy of the figure. If that .celebrated 
practitioner would thiok it a foolish, 
Peter Bell declares it to be a desperate 
trick. 

“Jl! cure you of these desperate tricks”— 

And with deliberate action slow, 

His staff high-raising, in the pride 

Of skill, upon the ass’s hide 

He dealt a sturdy blow. 


He continues to belabour the ass, as 
the author continues to belabour his 
poetry; but nevertheless neither of them 
makes way. Indeed the parallel effect 
on ass and poem (if we may personify 
it) seems to run, as the saying is, on all 
fours. 

Upon the beast the sapling rings,— 

Heav'd his lank sides, his limbs they stirred ; 
He gave a groan—and then another, 

Of that which went before the brother, 
And then he gave a third. 


All by the moonlight river side 
He gave three miserable groans ; 
“ Tis come then to a pretty pass,” 
Said Peter to the groaning ass, 

* But I will bang your bones !** 


Having disposed of this birth of male 
twin groans, we have a sort of parody 
upon them in 


“ A loud and piteous bray,” 


which the banging elicited. The effect 
of this bray is quite supernatural,though 
the author pretends to have dispensed 
with its agency. 

This eut-cry (of the ass) on the heart of Peter 

Seems like a note of jey to strike,— 

Joy on the heart of Peter knocks ;— 

But im the echo of the rocks 

Was something Peter did not like. 
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If this be not maudlin trash, we can- 
not tell what is: but it is the same 
throughout. 

Among the rocks and winding crags— 
Among the mountains far away— 
Once more the ass did lengthen out 


More ruefully an endless shout 
The long dry see-saw ofhis horrible bray. 


What is there now in Peter's heart ? 

Or whence the might of this strange sound ? 

The moon uneasy looked and dimmer, 

The broad blue heavens appeared to glimmer, 

And the rocks staggered all about. 
At the braying of an ass—truly, the 
moon has too much to do in this_busi- 
ness. Peter in revenge resolves to throw 
the donkey into the water, but meets a 
“startling sight” in the pool. After 
many equally pertinent inquiries, touch- 
ing this sight, it is asked, 

Is it a party in a parlour? 

Crammed just as they on earth were crammed— 

Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 

But as you by their faces sce, 

All silent and all damned! 

We suspect the conclusion is a pun 
on a water dam, but for the rest of the 
verse we again profess our ignorance of 
Meaning, never having seen such a 
damned, silent, face-betrayed, punch- 
sipping, tea-drinking party in a parlour 
on earth, as is herealluded to. But af- 
ter all, reader, what do you think the 
spectacle at the bottom of the river real- 
ly is? Itis in short, the drowned body 
of the ass’s master. 

dh well-a-day for Peter Bell— 
He will be turned to iron soon, 
Meet statue for the court of Fear. 

Would not Bell-metal be more ap- 
propriate ? 

He falls into a trance, but wakes 
again, and “ feels the glimmering of the 
moon,” (still harping on the moon.) Fle 
then mounts the ass, and trusts to the 
wiser brute to find out the dead man’s 
relatives. The cry of a wood boy, 
“‘distrest,” by looking at a dark cave, 
and shrieking fearfully in consequence 
of discovering this appalling and won- 
derful phenomenon assails them on 
their route, and here our ass, which, like 
the Devil in Milton, may fairly challenge 
the post of bero in competition with 
Peter Bell the potter, proves himself an 
uncommon scholar, for 
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Of that‘intense and piereing ery 
The listning ase doth rightly spell : 
Wild asit is he there can read 
Some intermingled notes that plead 
With touches irresistible ; 

This miraculons power in the ass 
works conviction in his rider, who from 
observing such knowledge in a beast, 
begins to think vengeance and visitation 
for his past crimes will overtake him. 
They trudge on, and one of their pieces 
. landscape is thus poetically describ- 
ed: 

The rocks that lower on either side 

Built up a wild fantastic scene ; 

Temples like those among the Hindoos, 

And mosques, and spires, and abbey windews, 
And castles all with ivy green. 

But the enchantment of this scene is 

to come : 
And while the ass pursues his way, 
Along this solitary dell, 
As pensively his steps advance, 
The mosques and spires change eountenance 
And look at Peter Bell. | 

Would it not have been more natu- 
ral if Peter Bell had changed counten- 
ance and looked at them ? Peter's next 
alarm is at “a dancing leaf,” where 
there is no tree nor bush, and his next 
ata drop of the ass’s blood, as stated in 
ouroutset. The next fact in this poem, 
whence the supernatural is excluded, is 
10 an episode about a word self-written 
in flame upon a pious book which a 
“gentle soul” was reading; and the 
mext again, introduced with due so- 
lemnity, for 

The ass tarned round his head—and grinned~ 


is the “ appalling process” of a “ mur- 
mur pent within the earth,” and occa- 
sioned by a troop of miners blasting 
with gunpowder “ some twenty fathoms 
under ground.” The next conscience 
striker isa ruined chapel, which reminds 
Peter of that “ in the shire of Fife,” 
where he married his “sixth wife.” 
The last of all is an apparition of him- 
self, and ofa Highland girl whom he 
had seduced to death. What is most 
remarkable in this place is, that the ass 
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does not heed these imaginary terrors : 

Calm is the well deserving brete, 

His peace hath no offence betray'd! 

What however crowns Peter’s com- 
punction and remorse is a voice from 
the tabernacle :— 


Within, a fervent methodist 
is preaching to no heediess flock. 


The poem now becomes, we doubt 
not, with the best of meaning, but in 
truth very profanely sacred : the recog- 
nition of the ass by the drowned man’s 
distracted family is however feelingly 
told,and, with fewer puerilities than any 
other part, the sincere repentance of 
Peter Bell concludes the tale. 

We gladly take our leave of it. 
There are perhaps half a dozen fine 
passages, but nothing can in our mind 
redeem the besetting absurdity of the 
whole. It convinces us more and more 
that the system on which Mr. Words- 
worth builds his rhyme is_ radically 
wrong ; that no talent can render that 
pathetic which is essentially ludicrous, 
nor great which is decidedly vulgar, 
nor delightful which is glaringly disgust- 
ing. That any thing like genius should 
be employed on such a mass of folly as 
Peter Bell presents, is indeed both 
astonishing and vexatious. Having no 
view of it but as a gross perversion of 
intellect, we have freely delivered our 
sentiments: we should be sorry to hurt 
the author’s self-love by applying the 
argumentum ad ridiculum, but consid- 
ering his example as most injurious to 
the poetic character of our country, we 
cannot compromise our public sense of 
the error so far as to spare our personal 
feelings, 

There is, as a frontispiece, a pretty 
design by Sir George Beaumont, of a 
picturesque and romantic scene, not un- 
worthy the pencil of Salvator. It is, 
however, very ill engraved, and looks 
like rotten ice. Four sonnets upon 
wild views by Westall are added to the 
principal poem. 
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FTER the advertisement, and 

about a week previous to the pub- 
lication of the tale reviewed in our pre- 
ceding article, the above very humorous 
jeu d’esprit made its appearance. Itis 
ascribed, we know not how truly, to 
the pen of Mr. H. Smith, one of the au- 
thors of the Rejected Addresses, and is 
not unworthy of even that parentage. 
The epigraph, “ I do affirm that I am 
the real Simon Pure,” promises good 
entertainment ; nor does the preface fall 
short of it in whimsical application. 
We extract it. 


It is now a period of one-and-twenty 
years since I first wrote some of the most 
erfect compositions cexeret certain pieces 
have writteo in my latter days) that ever 
dropped from poetical pep. My heart has 
been right and powerful allits years. I ne- 
ver thought an evil or a weak thought in my 
life. Ithas been my aim and my achieve- 
ment todeduce moral thander from buatter- 
cups, daisies, celandines, and (as a poet, 
scarcely inferior to myself, hath it) ‘ such 
smalldeer.” Ont of sparrows’ eggs I have 
hatched great truths, and with sextous’ bar- 
rews have I wheeled into human hearts 
piles of the weightiest philosophy. I have 
persevered with a perseverance truly aston- 
ishing, in persons of not the most pursy pur- 
ses ;-—-but toa man of my inveterate mo- 
rality and independent stamp, (of which 
Stamps I am proud to be a distributor) 
the sneers and scoffings of impious Scotch- 
men, and the neglect of my poor uninspired 
countrymen, fall.as the dew upon the thorn, 
(on which plant I have written an immortal 
stanza or two) and are as fleeting as the 
spray of the waterfall, (concerning which 
waterfall I have composed some great lines 
which the world will not let dic}-cAcens: 
tomed to mountain solitudes, I can look with 
a calm and dispasionate eye apon that fiend- 
like, vulture-sonled, adder- anged critic, 
whom L have not patience to name, and of 
whose Review I loathe the title, and detest 
the contents. Philosophy has taught me to 
forgive the misguided miscreant, and to 
speak of him only in terms of patience and 
pity. I love my venerable Monarch and 
he Prince Regent. My Balladsare the no- 
blest pieces of verse in the whole range of 
English poetry: and I take this opportanit 
of telling the world Lama great man. Mil- 
ton was also a great man. Ossian wasa blind 
old fool. Copiesof my previous works may 
be had in any numbers, by application at 
my publisher’s. 

Of Perer Bett I have only thus much 
tosay : it completes the simple system of na- 
tural narrative, which I began so early as 
1/98. It is written in that pure uplaboured 
stvle, which can only be met with among 
labourers ;---and I can safely say, that while 


its imaginations spring beyond the teach of 
the most imaginative, its occasional meaning 
occasionally falls far below the meanest ca- 
acity. Astheseare the days of counter- 
eits, I am compelled to caution my readers 
ainst them, ‘for such are abroad.” 
owever, I here declare this to be the true 
Peter; this to be the old original Bell. I 
cemmit my Ballad cenfidently to posterity. 
I love to read my own poetry: itdoes my 
heart good. W. W. 
N. B The novel of Rob Roy is not so 
good as my Poem on the same subject. 


Having thus ironically cleared the 
ring by beating out the egotism which 
presses so forward in the Lake-poets, 
and especially in their great organ and 
leader, our witty satirist thus begins to 
sing in verses which possess all the 
smoothness of the best of those which 
he ridicules, and a great deal of humour 
to which they cannot pretend. 


It is the chitty-first of March, 

A gusty evening—half past seven ; 
The moen is shining o'er the larch, 

A simple shape—a cock'd-up arch, 
Rising bigger than a star, 

Though the stars are thick in Hcavea. 


Gentle moon ! how canst thou shine 
Over graves and over trees, 

With as innocent a look 

As my own grey eye-ball sees, 
When I gaze upon a brook ? 
Beneath the ever blessed moon 

An old man o’er an old grave stares, 
You never look’d upon his fellow ; 
His brow is covered with grey hairs, 
As though they were an umbrella. 


He hath a noticeable look,® 

This old man hath—this grey old man; - 
He gazes at the graves, and seems, 

With over waiting, over wan, 

Like Susan Harvey’s pan of creams, 


Tis Peter Bell—’tis Peter Bell, 
Who never stirreth in the day ; 
His hand is withered—he is old ! 
On Sundays he is used to pray, 
In winter he is very cold, 


I’ve seen him in the month of August, 

At the wheat-field, hour by hour, 

Picking ear,—by ear,—by ear,— 

Through wind—and rain—and sun—and shower, 
From ycar,—to year,—to year,~to ycar. 


It appears evident that the writer had 
not only a good remembrance of ail 
Wordsworth’s published works, but a 


°‘A noticeable man with large grey eyes.” 
Lurscal Ral ods. 
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foresight of his individual Peter Bell 


about to issue from the press. 


versification is nearly similar, and the 
thoughts savour of imitation as well as 


Inspiration. 


Peter Beli doth lift his hand, 
That thin hand, which in thetight 
Looketh like to oiled paper ; 
Paper oiledoily bright,.. 

And held ap toa waxen taper. 


The hand of Peter Bellis busy, 
Under the pent-house of his hairs ; 
His eye is like a solemn sermon ; 
The little flea severely fares, 

°Tis a sad day for the vermin. 


He is thinking of the Bible... 
Peter Bell is old and blest ! 

He doth pray and scratch away. 
He doth scratch, and bitten, pray 
To fice away, and be at rest. 


Peter Bell is pondering at eve over 
the tomb-stones in the village church- 
yard, where many of the characters 
chosen and celebrated by Mr. Words- 


worth’s muse are buried. 
His stick is made of wilding wood, 
His hat was formerly of felt, 
His duffel cloak of wool is made, 
His stockings are from stock in trade, 
His belly’s belted with a belt. 


His father was a belman once, 

His mother was a beldame old ; 

They kept a shop at Keswick Town, 
Close by the Bell (beyond the Crown) 
And pins and peppermint they sold. 


He is stooping now about 
O’er the grave-stones one and two ; 


Peter Bell he readeth ably, 
All his letters he can tell ; 
Roman W,..Roman §, 

Ina minute he can guess, 


Without the aid of Dr. Bell. 


a eel 


Do listen unto Peter Bell, 

While your eyes with tears do glisten : 
Silence ! his oldeyes do read 

Allon which the boys do tread 

When holidays do come..Do listen ! 


The ancient Marinere lieth here, 

Never to rise, although he pray‘d.. 

But all men, all, must have their failings ; 
And, like the Fear of Mr. Collins, 

He died “ of sounds himself had made.” 


Dead mad mother,..Martha Ray, 
Old Matthew too, and Betty Foy, 
Lack-a-daisy ! here's a rout full ; 
Simon Lee whose age was doubtfal, 
Simon even the Fates destroy. 


Harry Gill is gone to rest, 
Goody Blake is food for maggot : 
' They lie sweetly side by side, 
Beautiful as when they died ; 
Never more shall she pick faggot. 


Still he reads, and still the moon 

On the charch-yard’s mounds doth shine ; 
The brook is still demurely singing. 
Again the belfry bell is ringing, 

*Tis nine o’clock, six, seven, eight, nine ! 


Patient Pcter pores and proses 

On from simple grave to grave : 

Here marks the children snatch'd to Heaven, 
None left to blunder * we are seven ;” 

Even Andrew Jones no power could save. 


What a Sexton's workt is here, 

Lord ! the Idiot Boy is goné : 

And Barbara Lethwaite’s fate the same, 
And cold as mutton is her lamb ; 

And Alice Fell is bone by bone. 


And tears are thick with Peter Bell, 
Yet stall he sees one blessed tomb ; 
Tow’rds it he creeps with spectacles, 
And bending on his leather knees, 
He reads the Lahkciest Poet’s doom. 


The letters printed are by fate, 

‘The death they say was suicide ; 

He reads...“ Here lieth W. W. 

Who never more will trouble you, trouble you :” 
Theold man smokes who ‘tis that died. 


Go home, go home.old Man, go home ; 
Peter, lay thee down at night, 

Thou art happy, Peter Bell, 

Say thy prayers for Alice Fell, 

‘Thou hast seen a blessed sight. 


He quits that moonlight yard of skulls, 
Aad still he feels right glad, and smiles 
Wich moral joy at that old tomb ; 

Peter's cheek recals its bloom. 

Ashe creepeth by the tiles, 

He mutters ever.“ W. W. 

Never more will trouble you, trouble you.” 


The old joke with which this merry 
iece of grave reading concludes, may 
excused for its literal applicability. 
Upon the whole, the real Simon Pure 
has afforded us several hearty laughs, 
as we doubt not our extracts will com- 
municate to the majority of readers. 


+ ‘Let thy wheelbarrow alone," rc. See my 
poemtog Sexton. 
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$* Delightful task.”— Thomson. 

* Hail pural Unit.”—Celman. 
FQVEN in the immense metropolis 

there are not more than a score or 

two, and in the chief places of the 
kingdom not a greater number than 
from one to five of the entire popu- 
lation, who know any thing of the 
pleasures we are about to describe. To 
the great majority of readers, therefore, 
this exposition must possess the grand 
charm of novelty. 

‘ Nothing could inspire us with great- 
er delight than to be able to state that 
that eminent artist E. F. bas arrived in 
safety from Itlay, where the contem- 
plation of the great masters has ad- 
ded new powers even to his magic 

ocitl.’ 

‘ The public will learn with the same 
heartfelt sutisfuction which we feel in 
announcing it, that the accomplished 
Miss G. H. has recovered from her 
indisposition, and will immediately re- 
sume her duties in the fashionable 
world.’ 

‘Weare at once astonished and en- 
ruptured by J. K.’s last lecture on the 
diseases of the bladder, We under- 
stand he begins his new course on the 
Ist of April next.’ 

And so on through the whole alpha- 
bet, and the whole circle of literature, 
arts and sciences. 

In the first place, the joys of Edi- 
tors are very widely spread and gen- 
eral; in fact, they are made the 
happiest of living creatures—by be- 
ing requested to publish such intima- 
tions as the following, sent to them ex- 
pressly, as it should seem for their gra- 
tification. 

‘WE rejoice to hear that the MS. 
poem of A. B. is in such a state of 
forwardness that it may positively be 
expected to issue from the press this 
Winter,’ 

‘It gives, or affords, us the highest 
pleasure tobe able to state that Mr. 
C. D. intends to add another book to 
his exquisite treatise on morbid affec- 

tions,” 


Weare, it is true, sometimes said 
to be sorry, but in that case there is 
invariably a hope attached to ws, a land 
of promise at the end of the desert ;— 
thus 

‘WE are sorry to find that the Rev. 
I. M. is prevented by the gout from 
finishing his grand work on the pro- 
phecies ; but have reason to hope that 
the delay will be short, and the publi- 
cation rendered more perfect every day 
itremains in the hands of its classic 
author.’ 

‘We lament to learn that N. O.’s 
famous picture of the Bomburdment* 
of Jerusalem will not grace the ensuing 
Exhibition ; but the lovers of the arts 
will be consoled with us on being in- 
formed that it may be seen at his resi- 
dence No 717, next door to the Oph- 
thalmia Hospital inthe Regent’s Park, 
and that many sublime touches have re- 
cently been added to this masterly com- 
position.’ 

Being compelled ex officio to syin- 
pathize in print with all the hypotheti- 
cal happiness (heaven knows how few 
in reality ! ) of Authors, Artists, Play- 
ers, Lecturers, Publishers, Picture-dea- 
lers, Cognoscenti, Exhibitors, Teach- 
ers, Fiddlers, and Hunters after popu- 
larity of every kind ; feeling all their 
little troubles, and more than partaking 
in all their great hopes ; watching their 
motions, as it were, and recording their 
progress with a maternal anxiety ; com- 
forting the public when they are not 
immediately prominent, with the assur- 
ance that they will shortly be so, and 
being enraptured with their stupendous 
merits when they do come forward 
with any ltabour—these are the mere 
first links of our intimate connex- 
ion with every thing in the above 
lines. 

Our opinions are of mighty impor- 
tance. 

After seeing the midnight lamp ex- 
pire in reading P.’s MSS. preparing for 
the press, we are rapped out of bed at 
seven o’clock by Q. determined not te 

* Why not bombard Jerusalent. 
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present his Medals to the world without 
consulting us on the merits (so that we 
too must ‘stand the hazard”) of the 
dye. R. invites us to inspect his 
show-room six miles off, in a miry 
suburb, before he erects his national 
monument to the memory of Tom 
‘Thumb the Great, our knowledge of 
the original aod historical information 
reodering our judgment on the subject 
so trulydesirable. Our meals are inter- 
rupted, ourretirement broken in upon, 
our Most precious time consumed, our 
very sick-rooms invaded, by the dis- 
coverers of curious papers found where 
they were never lost, the liberal pos- 
yessors and ready retailers of scientific 
information which bappers to be no 
news, the writers of poetry according 
to their own nomenclature, and the 
projectors of the most immortal schemes 
that ever an ungrateful world slight- 
ed as absurd and ridiculous. 

Then the multitude of especial fa- 
vours that we receive—each io his 
sphere ! Being chosen as the most ap- 
propriate channel for a highly (self) in- 
teresting communication :—the pub- 
lishers of long Essays written in haste 
and in want of our kind correction :— 
the most excellent Paper for an exposi- 
tion of the greatest consequence to our 
readers in the improvement of S. T’s 
patent:—the respectable medium for 
answering U's attack on V’s important 
ietter :—the valuable journal for 
widely disseminating a specimen of 
W's intended publication on a question 
of universal attraction ! 

It must be confessed that our en- 
Joyments are occasionally chequered 
with some slight regrets. Ve find ele- 
giac pocts very hard hearted, and if we 
affront them, or even pastoral writers, 
by not immediately inserting their pro- 
ductions, we are sure of a severe scold- 
ing,@ heavy postage, and anger ever- 
lusting. Antiquarians are also obdu- 
rate dogs to deal with: if disappoint- 
ed on the ensuing day of publication, 
there i3 no escaping their research and 
remonstrance. Ia vain do we bury 
ourselves inthe darkest corner of our 
study, and entrench ourselves behind 
the hes of our servants’ “ not at home,” 
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we are invariably dug out, and suffer 
expoxure, Authors, whom our con- 
sciences will not allow us to praise, 
charge us with prejudice, partiality, 
corruption, illiberality, malevolence, 
and all the deadly sins of buman nature. 
Artists are perbaps still more intolerant 
and greedy of praise. Their appetites 
for flattery are only equalled by their 
immeasurable irritability ; and woe be 
to that Critic who does not discover in 
every daub the colouring of Titan, 
combined with the grandeur of Mich- 
ael Angelo ; in every paste-model the 
fancied fire of Phidias, and the imagin- 
ed beauty of Praxiteles. Indeed, we 
have ascertained that most public cha- 
racter3 have such capacious stomachs 
for applause, that there is no risk of 
surfeitiong them with panegyric ; but, on 
the contrary much danger of being 
thought churls and niggardly starvlings 
for not giving enough. Reviews must 
be puffs—criticisms must obgerve no 
blemishes—biographies must make 
men angels ! 

Then we are occasionally sore beset 
with temptations. A pretty poetess 
has just finished her first attempt, 
“‘ Stanzas to a favourite Goldfinch ;” 
and with down-cast blue eyes, a heav- 
ing bosom, and a faltering voice, en- 
treats to see itin print. We are mar- 
tyred between the writer and the writ- 
ing. Such a supplicant, what man can 
deny—such a composition, what Editor 
can insert! A philanthropist has a 
plan for the relief of the poor—have we 
not charity to give it place? A refor- 
ner produces a scheme for remedy- 
ing all abuses—have we not patriotism 
to find room for it! An enthusiast 
would preach mankind into one blessed 
group of loviog brethren—the Ser- 
mons are long and perhaps tedious, 
butsurely our humanity cannot reject 
them ! 

And it is often in vain to endeavour 
to elude these applications with, “ Your 
poetry is charming, but it wants a little 
polishing to fit it for the public eye’— 
‘Will you be sogood as to make the 
necessary alterations.” ‘It would de- 
light us, but take the merit from you, 
which must not be.’—* Ob, I am not 
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self-sufficient, and shal] be happy to 
have my errors rectified.’ “ We will 
point outtwo or three slight defects in 
your exquisite ideas---soand so 
---etcetera.” The verses are taken 
to be altered and we are never for- 
given. 

And then the Stege and its people ! 
Heaven defend us from it and them ! 
The theatre is a ottomless gulf for 
panegyric ; the more that is poured in 
the more void it appears, and there is 
noreturn. One Shakspeare, who knew 
them well, has told us we had better 
have abad epitaph after our death, 
than their ill report while we live ; and 
yet thereis no avoiding the latter by 
the sacrifice of truths on tbe altar of 
flattery, though we butcher hecatombs. 
What is the death of a monarch to an 
actor's taking leave, overcome by his 
feelings, supported by his friends, and 
all the audience, who have them, sniv- 
elling into their white handkerchiefs ! 
What isthe march of a general at the 
bead of a victorious army, to the pere- 
gtioations of a third-rate mime through 
the provinces! As for the great heroes 
—if Critics do not laud them with 
more than eastern adulation, woe be- 
tide them, their motives are base, and 
they are the private foes of persons they 

neversaw buton the public stage. Dread- 
ing some tragic end to our labours, we 
dare say no more of these tyrants, who 
carry the mockery of their profession 
into their intercourse with real life. 
‘* That is really a fine group, Mr. 
Sculptor—the attitudes are easy, the 
pyramidal form studied without affec- 
tation, the animals spirited, and the hu- 
man figures full of nature.” ‘ But is 
there no point at which your admir- 
able judgment could oblige me by 
suggesting an improvement?’ “ The 
whole, we have said, is excellent; yet 
as no work is absolutely faultless,it does 
seem possible to amend the anatomy of 
of that horse’s limbs, and thus improve 
its position—the armour of one of the 
knights too is rather heterogeneous, 
being semi-barbaric, semi-Greek, like 
the St. George ona Pistrucct crown” 
—* Oh, I beg your pardon, Gentle- 
men, I am sorry to differ from such 
2K ATHENEUM VOL. 5. 
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superior minds, but J have particu- 
larly regarded the form and attitude 
of that horse, which is indeed the 
best part of the design, and the ar- 
mour, I assure you, is classically ac- 
curate.’ We are doomed ignorant pre- 
tenders as soon as our backs are 
turned, and the monument graces St. 
Paul’s, with a crooked-legged Buceph- 


‘alus and a painted Pict in an Athe- 


nian helmet :—very much on a par with 
the rest of the national monuments (of 
want of taste) in that Cathedral. 

The Painter is equally solicitous for 
advice, alias praise,and equally wedded 
to hisown system. “ That sky is green” 
—‘ Ah! that was necessary for the con- 
trast with these black rocks. ‘ The 
natural colour is blue.” ‘ Surely you 
would not have a picture look black and 
blue !’ “* But these trees are heavy and 
brown.” * I must have a neutral tint in 
that bright’sunset.’—A picture is entire- 
ly yellow, purple, and gold—it is a 
fine effort of colour. Another has men, 
women, and babes at the breast, all 
muscular as Samsons or Herculeses— 
it is a noble display of anatomical 
knowledge. A third bas men of stone, 
and dead children of iron-grey—it is 
the grand gusto, half-tint, and not amen- 
able tothe laws of nature! Wecould 
swell thecatalogue, but might be thought 
personal. 

‘‘ This is anew mechanical inven- 
tioa—a fire and water escape, so that 
you arein no danger in your garret, 
should your house catch fire, nor in 
your cellar if it should be flooded. 
Observe how «he machinery moves.” 
‘ Yes, in the air, but either fire or water 
would destroy the very principle of its 

motion’—“ I am sorry you do not seem 
to understand the mechanical forces.” 
—‘ We are sorry that youdonot seem to 
understand the force of our argument’ — 
“* Itis very easy to object to useful spec- 
ulations, but not so easy to escape from 
the terrors of flood or horrors of confla- 
gration !” * Sir, we would rather trust 
to the resource of Gulliver among the 
Lilliputians, in both cases, than to your 
silly machine~Good by t’ye.’ 

We might dramatize a hundred oth- 
er scenes in which the situation of the 


252 
Editors of periodical works invariably 
resemb'e thatof handsome women— 
most perseveringly courted, and little 
attended to when they come to advise. 
But we have said enoughon the sub- 
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ject; and instead. of resorting, as the 
Fair would do, to a certain lecture, wz 
shall drop the curtain, behind which 
our readers have had a peep such as 
they may not have had before. 


VARIETIES. 


ON THE UNGENEROUS STYLE OF CRI- 
TICISM WHICH PRRYAILS AT THE 
PRESENT DAY. 

a is is a prevailing custom with certain 

critics of the day, in order to con- 
ciliate popularity,to expose genius to the 
malignant grin of envious folly, aad by 
low and vulgar parody, to endeavour to 
throw + contempt upon productions 
which they might strive in vain to emu- 

Jate. It was once the custom to judge 

of poetry and the drama by rules drawa 

from nature ; they are now not judged, 
but condemned in epigrams mapufac- 
tured by art, and. wnpromplus over 
which weeks have been expended ; 
and the poet and actor are treated like a 
couple of whetstones, on which the pe- 
riodical critic sharpens the edge of his 
wit. The ungenerous style of criticism 
here alluded to is now becoming so 
much the rage, that country gentlemen, 
and persons of confined understandings, 
are ata logs to know when the stric- 
tures are intended to be taken seriously, 
an when they are meant as jokes. 

That a very slender portion of talent 

will enable a man to establish a firm of 

his own, and review upon this princi- 
pie, is sufficiently evident, and to this 
circumstance may probably be ascribed 
the prevalence of a custom, which has of 
late gained so much ground in the liter- 
ary world ; 

A man mutt serve his Ume to every trade, 

Save censure, critics all are ready made, 

Take hackneyed jokes from Miller got by rote, 

With just cnough of learning to mis-quote ; 

A mind well skill’d to find or forge a fault, 

A turn for punning—call it attic salt ; 

Fear not to lie, ‘twill seema lacky hit, 
Shrink not from blasphemy, "twill pass for wit ; 


Care not for feeling, pass your proper jcst, 
And stand a critic, hated, yet caress'd. 


The Edinburgh Reviewers were the 
harbingers of this.kind of warfare, and 
their ridicule of the first efforts of Lord 


Byron's muse gave rise to the anime- 
ted satire from which the foregoing ver- 
ses were extracted. 

_ Many of the noblest passages in the 
poetry of the day are often undermined 
by the critic’s contriving to raise vulgar 
and ridiculous notions in the mind of the 
reader ; and though his words in reca- 
pitulating the subject may express the 
same idea, itis with this simple differ- 
ence, that what in one excites feelings of 
sympathy and respect, will, on the other 
hand, produce no sentiment but con- 
tempt. To simplify what is here meant, 
melancholy may be wittily denemina- 
ted the ‘“sulks;” resentment, meta- 
morphosed into ‘“‘pet;” asteed,a 
“nag ;” a feast,a ‘ junketing ;” and 
sorrow and affliction, ‘“‘ whining and 
blubbering.”—Such critics have, some- 
where, been compared to a brow- 
beating pleader in a court of law, who, 
after he has indulged himself in agreea- 
ble irony on the profession, maaner of 
life, look, dress, and even name of the 
witness he is examining—and when he 
has raised a contemptuous opinion of 
him io the minds of the court and jury 
—proceeds to draw answers from him 
capable of a ludicrous turn, and carves 
and garbles these so as to effect his pur- 
pose. 

OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN, 

Of this Assassin Chief, so well known 
in the history of the Crusades, some cu- 
rious particulars are given in Marco 
Polo’s Travels, which we shall quote, 
for the entertainment of our readers, 
from Mr. Marsden’s recent translation 
of this very interesting, and, in many 
respects, authentic narrative. 

He was named Alo-eddin, and his 
religion was thatof Mahomet. . Ina 
beautiful valley, inclosed between two 
lofty mountains, he had formed a luxu- 
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rious garden, stored with every delicious 
fruit and evety fragrant shrub that 
could be procured. Palaces of various 
sizes and forms wereerected in different 
parts of the grounds, ornamented with 
works in gold, with paintings, and with 
furniture of rich silks. By means of 
small conduits contrived in these 
buildings, streams of wine, milk, honey, 
and some of pure water were seen to 
flow in every direction. The inhabi- 
tants of these palaces were elegant and 
beautiful damsels, accomplished in the 
arts of singing, playing upon all sorts of 
musical instruments, dancing, and espe- 
cially those of dalliance and amorous 
allurement. Clothed in rich dresses 
they were seen continually sporting and 
amusing themselves in the garden aad 
pavilions ; their female guardians being 
confined within doors, and never suffer- 
edto appear. The object which the 
chief had in view in forming a garden 
of this fascinating kind, was this: that 
Mahomet having promised to those 
who should obey his will the enjoyments 
of paradise, where every species of sen- 
sual gratification should be found, ino 
the society of beautiful nymphs, he was 
desirous of its being understood by his 
followers, that he was also a prophet 
and the compeer of Mahomet, and had 
the power of admitting to paradise such 
as he should choose or favour. That 
none without his licence might find their 
way into this delicious valley, he caus- 
ed a strong and inexpugnable castle to 
be erected at the opening of it; through 
which the entry was by a secret passage. 
At his court, likewise, this chief enter- 
tained a number of youths, from the age 
of twelve to twenty years, selected from 
the inhabitants of the surrounding 
mountains, who shewed a disposition 
for martial exercises, and appeared to 
possess the quality of daring courage. 
To them he was in the daily practice of 
discoursing on the subject of the para- 
dise announced by the prophet, and of 
bis own power of granting admission ; 
and at certain times he caused draughts 
of a soporific nature to be administered 
totea ora dozen of the youths; and 
when half dead with sleep, he had them 
coaveyed to the several apartments of 
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the palaces in the garden. Upon 
awakening from this state of lethargy, 
their senses were struck with all the de- 
lightful objects that have been describ- 
ed, and each perceived himself surroun- 
ded by lovely damsels, singing, play- 
ing, and attracting his regards by the 
most fascinating caresses; serving him 
also with delicate viands and exquisite 
wines ; until intoxicated with excess of 
enjoyment,amidst actual rivulets of milk 
and wine, he believed himself assuredly 
in paradise, and felt an unwillingness to 
relinquish its delights. © When four or 
five days had thus been passed, they 
were thrown once more into a atate of 
somnolency, and carried out of the gar- 
den. Upon their being introduced to 
his presence, and questioned by him as 
to where they had been; their answer 
was, “in paradise, through the favour 
of your highness: and then before the 
whole court, who listened to them with 
eagercuriosity and astonishment, they 
gave a circumstantial account of the 
scenes to which they had been witness- 
es. ‘The chief thereupon addressing 
them, said: **we have the assurances 
of our Prophet that be who defends his 
lord shall inherit paradise, and if you 
shew yourselves devoted to the obedi- 
ence of my orders, that happy lot awaits 
you.” Animated to enthusiasm by 
words of this nature, all deemed them- 
selves happy to receive the commands 
of their master, and were forward to die 
in his service.—Panorama, 
——is 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

The following communications to 
the ‘* Archives of Animal Magnetisin” 
a journal published in Germany, will 
shew to our readers, to what length, the 
Theorists of that country are capable of 
extending their reveries. 

A woman was dying of a consump- 
tion, and the necessary manipulation for 
magnetising her was undertaken by her 
husband ; but, aftera trial of 24 days, 
no good effects resulted from it, in the 
way of expediting the cure, or arresting 
the disorder. Several strange phenom- 
ena, however, occurred during the ex- 
periment, in which the husband was 
equally concerned as the patient. ‘T'he 
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first effects of the Medicine, if it can be 
so called, was to render the womao 
more cheerful; but she soon became 
more fretful and peevish than before, 
and her husband, from being anxious, 
that she should recover, became sudden- 
ly the reverse, and confessed to the doc- 
tor, that he had lost the lively desire he 
had felt for her recovery, before he be- 
gan to magnetise her. In shortamutu- 
al dislike was produced between maa 
and wife, and the husband was ordered 
togive up the manipulation. About a 
week afterwards, the death of the pa- 
tient was looked for every moment; 
but, at this time, Dr. Nasse observed a 
most singular tenaciousness of life, for 
the poor woman appeared as if she 
could not die. Atone time pale, and 
almost breathless, she revived at anoth- 
er, opened her eyes, looked up, breath- 
ed strongly, seemed more lively and 
an mated, and again sunk, These sin- 
cular alternations were discovered, to 
depend upon the entrance and departure 
of her husband; and so clearly were 
they connected, that he insisted upoa 
again renewing the magnetical -opera- 
tions. But the doctor, for what reason 
dogs not appear, would not permit this: 
but ordered the husband, the next time 
he left the chamber, to remain loog 
enough away, as to allow his wife to 


terminate her sufferings by dying iq 


peace !—TIbid. : 
oS 
THE TOKAY WINE. 

The German Journals have lately 
contained repeated accounts of the abun- 
dant produce of the vineyards of Tokay 
during the present season ; and they 
predict that the quality of the wine will 
this year be unusually excellent. As 
but little is known respecting these cel- 
ebrated vineyards, or the process by 
which the wine is made, the following 
particulars may not prove uninteresting 
to our readers :—The county of Wem- 
plen is formed by a chain of hills in 
front of the Carpathian Mountains. 
Among these hills are craters surroun- 
ded by lava, The famous vineyards of 

Tallia, Muda, Tolesma, Liska, and oth- 
ers, known by the name of Tokay, are 
situated in. this county, The wines 
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of Tallia are preferred even to those of 
Tokay. [no ordinary seasons the can- 
ton yields about 240,000 emers (casks); 
but this year’s produce may be estima- 
ted at double that quantity. The Huno- 


garians are so proud of their vines that . 


they even grant them titles of nobility. 
They pretend that they are descended 
from the vines which the Romans plaa- 
ted ia [Illyria ; others maintain that they 
are the vines of Formiz. celebrated by 
Horace. But it 13 needieas to trace the 
grapes of Tokay to this high onigia ; for 
their real merit 13 indisputable, aad it 
has already been acknowledged in full 
council. At Trente, in 1562, the pre- 
lates of Italy were all boasting of the 
wines of their respective countries. 
George Drascowich, archbishop of Tol- 
Ocza, maintained that Hungary produ- 
ced the best. At this the prelates laugh- 
ed. The Hungarian archbishop then 
ordered some of the Fallia- Mada wine 
to be presented to them. They all ac- 
knowledged its superiority ; and the 
Pope, when he tasted it, loudly pro- 
claimed its pre-eminence over all the 
wine in the world. But the Tokay 
wine was not then made according to 
the present method. It has been ob- 
served, that the grapes which contain 
most of the saccharine property dry be- 
forethe rest,and crystallize, as it were by 
the heat of the sun ; but the least mois- 
ture spoils them. The vintagers, there- 
fore, gather the first ripe grapes, and af- 
ter they have been carefully dried, ex- 
tract from them an essence which tastes 
like honey, and in appearance resembles 
molasses. By mixing this essence with 
thecommon wineof Canton, the real 
Tokay wine is produced. Of this wine 
there are two kinds: the @usbruck and 
the Musklass, The former contains 
twice as much of the essence as the lat- 
ter. The Hungarians assert that gold 
is found in their grapes ; but a aaturalist 
has discovered that what they mistake 
for gold is the egr of a small insect 
round which the sugar crystallizes and 
acquires agold colour. This does not, 
however disprove the existence of 
gold in invisible particles in certain 
vegetables, a fact which is evident trom 
the experiments of Chaptal. 
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Durovernum, with other Poems. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. . 


DUROVERNUM ; A POEM, BY ARTHUR BROOKE. 


een 


N our namber for October last we 

took occasion to offer a few remarks 
on a collection of wild but beautiful 
poetry from the pen of Mr. Brooke, 
and it is with no inconsiderable pleasure 
that we direct the attention of the public 
to the present volume, abounding as it 
does with se much to interest all lovers 
oftrue poetry. It is the peculiar privi- 
lege of genius to command sympathy— 
to impose upon others its own mood of 
mind—its fears, its hopes, its joys, and 
its sorrows ; and in proportion to the 
powers of the bard, so will the interest 
he aims at creating for his own fate, be 
strengthened or diminished. We care 
for the man only inasmuch as he isa 
poet, and caa present us with a vivid 
and forcible delineation of his feelings. 
The stranger, whose productions are 
taken up for the first time, can have no 
claim upon the hearts of his readers, 
and if his verses are too feeble to com- 
pel respect, be they upon subjects ever 
so doleful, they will meet with nothing 
but contempt and ridicule. Not so, 


however, with the real poet; he has- 


the means of kindling in the bosoms of 
individuala entirely unkuown to him, 
the same glowing emotions which agi- 
tate his own soul ; he can teach beings 
with whom he has never held personal 
communion, to lose the sense of their 
Own separate existence in sympathy for 
bis sorrows ;—and this privilege the 
author of the pages before us possesses 
10 an eminent degree. There is, in al- 
most all his verses, an intensity of feel- 
ing and a loneliness of grief which is 
painfully engaging. He is like the 
Arabian bird, that builds her nest of 
odors, and is consumed by her own fires, 

The principal poem in the volume, 
which has given rise to the present re- 
marks, cousists of a description of a 
night walk in and about Canterbury, 
the native city of the author ; and gives 
a much stronger interest to the spot, 
than we should have supposed it possi- 
ble to produce for those who have na 


particular associations connected with 
it. The common-place beauties of 
the poem, however, which fortunately 
occupy more than half, have the 
greatest attractions for us: we allude 
to those passages in which the “‘ Childe” 
of the scene addresses the reader in per- 
son ; where he depicts his own thoughts, 
fears, and feelings ; his sensibility to 
paig, aod his uncertainty of the future, 
A heart which has sought for truth and 
the fixedness of hope with the intensity 
described in the following stanzas, is 
deserving of all the consolations of pity 
and the solicitudes of friendship :— 
XXIX. 

Thou dark and awful grave, whose mystery 

Hath fed my musings, in the cloistered gloem 

Where thousands siecep, have I not called to thee ? 

Have I not craved for tidings from the tomb, 

Of life—or death—whate'er may be our doom ? 

Have I not prayed it? would I not forsake 

All vainer wisdom, and no more relnme 

My midnight taper, so I might partake 
Ofan immortal hope which this world could not 

shake ? 
XXX. 
It hath not been accorded : the high Aight 
From Heaven, which guides the wanderer on his 
way, 

Shines not for me ; all hopeless in the night 

Of my bewiidered spirit, still 1 stray, 

And combat with my sufferings as I may. 


We have not seen a more affecting 
appeal to the best sympathies of our na- 
ture than is contained in this fearful 
avowal. In the pages of revelation 
alone, can such a spirit look for repose. 
If he enters the temple as “ a noble Be- 
rean,” the immortal and unshaken hope 
which is solicited, cannot fail to be ac- 
corded ; the oracles from this shrine are 
no cunningly devised fables— 


* no voice nor hideous hum 
Runs through this arched roof in words deceiving :’° 


but the voice of his Maker speaks audi- 
bly to man, and that voice is so mild, 
so merciful, and so benignant, tempered 
with so much pity, and wooing with so 
much love, that it seems impossible to 
resist its tones, and not feel the balsam 
which they impart. We doubt not that 
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our author will soon see things thro’ a 
lovelier medium—that his hopes will 
clothe themselves in a principle of purer 
vitality—fitted for the growth of an im- 
mortal world. 

The present poem opens with a mag- 
nificent address to the sun, which is not 
excelled by any thing we recollect to 
have met with, excepting, indeed, it be 
Lord Byron’s sublime stanzas to the 
ocean, which conclude the fourth canto 
of Childe Harold. 


Father of life and light! -vho from the birth 

Of Time or Nature, with that glorious eye 

Hast quickening, gazed upon the subject earth, 

As through the boundless desarts of the sky 

Thou mov'st in solitary majesty ; 

Soul of Creation! whose parental care 

Doth, like a visible God, to all supply 

The springs of their existence. Thou shalt share 
With thy Creator’s self, the wide world's ceaseless 

prayer ! 


All that thou see’st, O San, is thine; to thee 
Earth and its habitants one voice shall raise 
Of grateful adoration, and by me 
Once too was hymned thy glory, power,and praise. 
And if it seems that now I eoldly gaze 
Upon those beams which giadden all beside, 
Ifin thy worship my dull heart delays, 
Itis not wilful blindness, scorn, nor pride, 
But that the founts of love in me are parched and 
dried. 


T have more loved to watch thee at thy fall 

Behind the western mountains, and to view 

The sable follower spread her gradual pal! 

O'er the dim scence, till all things took the hue 

Of my own spirit; and thus in me grew 

A hatred of thy broad obtrusive ray, 

Which brought no bicssings unto me, but drew 

My hush’d choughts from their sanctuary away, 
Into the hateful toils and duties of the day. 


Night ! let me be thy votary! and thou, 

When I appear to thee in converse Jone, 

At thy deep noon, still hearken to my vow: 
Since every dearer moment I have known, 
Undc: the shadow of thy wing hath flewn; . 
Thine was the welcome hour which set me free 


From the world’s vulgar drudgeries, thou hast 
shewn 


Aught that might heal the deep and fatal wound 

Of a crushed heart ; yet, if it dulled the sense 

Ofselfish suffering ; ifawhile it drowned 

In streams of Castaly, thoughts teo intense 
For my weak brain, it was my study’s recompente. 


After dwelling upon the historical re- 
collections to which the scene of his 
wanderings has given rise, Mr. Brooke 
thus beautifully describes Night :— 


xXTx. 
My spirit hath been moved: and who could dwell 
With heart unruffied upon thoughts like these? 
But let me gaze around on what might well 
The tumults of the stormiest soul appease. 
Nature alone is waking ;—the soft breeze 
Flits musically by ; how bright 
The meon-beams mingle with the dark green trees, 
Or glitter on the grass ; the brows of Night 
Are bound with myriad goms of tenderest, purest 
light. 
Oh! who that wanders at an hour like thm, 
And looks upon the earth, the stars, and sky, 
But feels with a calm joy, one treasure his, 
Unbought by toils, and kept without a sigh ? 
Though man may to his fellow man deny 
His tinselled trash, Great Nature free to all 
Spreads forth her thousand stores unspartngly ; 
Her charms are pure, Aer beauties never pall ; 
She can unchanged remain, whate’er to man befal. 


We cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting the following exquisite verses 
to the River Stour :— 


_ But now upon thy flower-fringed banks I stand, 
Fair Stour! and gaze upor thy winding stream, 

- Whose dimpled surface, by the soft breeze fanned 
Shakes to dissolving silver the clear beam 
Ofceuntiess stars, whose bright reflections scera 
As in a liquid mirror here to lave, 

With livelier lustre. Oh! howsweet a dream 

Steals o’er the heart, while, on this placid wave 
Heaven opens its wide breast, and claims us from the 

grave. 

As if we stood upon the utmost verge 

Of chat great gulph which keeps us from the blest, 

While far-off shapes of brightness o'er the surge 

Beckoned ;and pointed to the bow’rs of rest, 

Where, as a dove returning toher nest, 

The soul might soon ferget its earth-born woes, 

Blisfully leaning on as deer a breast, 

As that which boyhood once, once only knows, 


Things which the light shat from me, and to thee When first affection's flowers all tremblingly anclose. 


All that I am, O Night! Lowe—whate’er that be. 


Thou, when my days, like the neglected sands 
Of a brief hour-glass, ebbed in s:opeless haste, 
Benignant gavest into my youthful hands 
A chalice from the fount I burned to taste; 
Rut which I deemed fate had for ever placed 
Far from my barren path: then, by thy aid, 
IfI might haply yet redeem the waste 
Of my past years, I shrank into thy shade, 
And by the lonely lamp,my last, best, pastime made. 
All hail, dear Muses! If I did not guin 
In my sweet wanderings o’er your classic ground, 
Alt that I sought, the search was not in vain, 
If in the lore 1 loved there was not found 


Alas! the love of our maturer years. 

Is Custom—Instinet—Friendship—what you will ; 

Where then is the wild maze of hopes and fears, 

In which our senses wandered ? where the thrill, 

Whose flash electric shook the breast, until 

Itsickened with delight ? Oh! *tis not so, 

Whate’er we deem, when once the heavy chill 

Of stern Experience—Love and Joy's worst foe,— 
Hath arabe upon the fount from which those feelings 

We 

Roll on, fair river! with a lovely pride, 

Unmov'd by all save Nature's high decree ; 

How unremittingly thy waters glide 

With silent lapse unto the boundless sea, 
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Like earthly years into Eternity ! 

Let mightier streams in loftier lays be sung ; 

Enough, dear native Stour ! enough for thee, 

Ifon thy banks one home-bred harp hath rung, 
And to thy name the Muse one votive garland hung. 


The heart must be cold indeed, and 
sterile in all the delicate sensibilities of 
our nature, which could refuse its tri- 
bute of admiration to poetry beautiful 
as this. 

Of the minor pieces attached to Duro- 
vernum we have only room for the fol- 
lowing 


BALLAD STANZAS. 


When pain and hatred hemmed me round 
In life's young years, 

One faithful hand at least I found 
To dry my tears; 

One soothing voice, whose dulcet sound 
Hushed my wild fcars; 

One heart to mine for ever bound 
In life’s young years, 


Bat now I am alone indecd— 
Hope disappears ; 

I smile—but there is none to heed ; 
I sigh—none hears ! 

I wither like the worthless weed, 
But shed no tears, 


Intelligence in Literature, and the Arts, 


For I feel I shall no solace need 
In a few short years. 


SONNET TO THE MOON. 


I looked at midnight on the silent sky, 
And watched the Moon, as with majestic pride 
Up the empyreal arch she scemed to ride, 
nmatched, alone, in maiden dignity ; 
And though I viewed her with a lover's eye, 
*T was not as if she were an earthly bride ; 
But my affections-raised and purified, 
Worshipped her with a spiritual ecstacy. 
weet Moon! I have not gazed upon a face 
Since my first days of passion, with a thought 
So pure as then within my bosom wrought, 
Gazing on thine; where ‘twas my joy to trace 
The lineaments of One who seemed to have caught 
From thee her placid smiles and tranquil gaze. 


But we must close ourquotations :— 
there are alternate passages of such 
gloom and brightness, such smiles and 
tears, in this interesting little volume, 
that we are ata loss to know whether 
the author was born under Saturn or 
Venus; they must have been in con- 
junction; but we sineerely desire that 
the more cheerful and happy of the two 
powers will rule in the ascendant. 


INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS. 


ome 
When the present No. of the Atheneum was nearly completed, the Editors received their regu- 
lar files of the English Magazines for May ; fromwhich they have selected the most recent lit- 
erary intelli gence. Our next number will contain many interesting articles. 
as 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
Mr. Editor, 
A S the person referred to in the Letter 
from Geneva, prefixed to the Tale of 
the Vampyre, in your last Number, I beg 
leaveto state, that your correspondent has 
been mistaken io attributing that tale, in its 
present form, to Byron. The fact is 
that though the groundwork is certainly Lo 
Byron's, its developement is mine, produced 
at the request ofa lady, who denied the pos- 
sibility of any thing being drawnfrom the 
materials which Lord Byron had said he in- 
tended to have employed in the formation of 
his Ghost story. i am, &c. 
Joun W. Portvor. 


Mr. Crabbe’s ‘* Tales of the Hall,” in 2 
vols. 8vo. will be published early in May. 

The Lay of Agincourt, with other poems, 
will appear in the course of the month of May. 

Lieutenant Heupe has pleasingly added 
to that fullness of information which, with- 
in these few years, has heen laid before 
the world in relationto the Asiatic countries 
lying between India and Constantinople, 
aod traversed in the overland journey. To 
various novel information relative to Baby- 
ton, has Mr. H. added an account of the scite 
op which Moses and his commentators have 
agreed in placing the Garden of Eden; and 


has illustrated his description by a view. 
The scite is now called Korwna, and itis a 
wretched marsh, overgrown with rushes, 
shaded by afew palms, and containing about 
fifty or sixty miserable huts, while the 
neighbouring district isa desolate wilderness. 


Capt. Ross has at length favoured the 
world with Ais account of the Voyage of 
Discovery in Baffin’s Bay, of which we notic- 
ed another account in our last, which had 
appeared in the first number of the Monthly 
Journal of new Vovages. Though our in- 
formation is not increased by this splendid 
and well-written quarto, yet the price of 
Sl. 13s. 6d. would he merited by the namer- 
ous engravings, if their correctness could be 
relied on. The plate, for example, repre- 
senting the cliffs of red snow is a perfect 
caricature, the redness being wholly unob- 
served by the first party who went on shore, 
and being detected by means only of teles- 
copes en-buard, and, when accurately ex- 
amined,proving merely an effect of the ordure 
of certain birds, which live on red shrimps, 
and abound on the scite. This show plate, 
as well as those depicting the oblique ice- 
bergs, are, in truth, the laughing-stock of 
most of the persons engaged on the voyage. 
A great discordance exists in the statements | 
of the two accounts relative to Whale Sound 
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and Laocaster’s Sound. Todetermine which 
of these statements is correct, a new expedi- 
tion has just sailed, under the command of 
that iutelligent officer Lieut. Parry, of the 
Alexander, (son of Dr. Parry, of Bath ;) aad, 
it the Pacific or North-western Ocean is to 
be reached by skill, courage, and persever- 
auce, we are persuaded he will perform this 
grand and desirable achievement. 

Mr. J. G. Mansporp, in an Enquiry into 
the Influence of Situation on Pulmonary Con- 
pe at and the Duration of Life, illustrates, 
with great ingenuity aod variety of fact, the 


principles that the average duration of life: 


is proportioned to the elevation of the coun- 
try ov spot inhabited, and also to the tem- 
erature of the country or spot inhabited. 
Vie therefore recommends to the subjects of 
Pulmonary attacks, a residence in the south- 
western counties, in bold elevations, with 
southern aspects; also the higher scites of 
Bath and Clifton and, above all, the Island 
of Madeira, in etevations of 1 or 2,000 feet. 

Mr. J. J. Guaney bas published his Note 
on the Prisons in Scotland, and io the vorth 
of England, made during a journey in- com- 
pany with Exizasertu FRY, of philanthropic 
renuwo. We honour these exertions io 
balf of saffering humanity ; aad, though we 
Jay no stresson palliative of errors in legisla- 
tion and domestic policy, yet palliatives are 
all the remedies that cau be applied by pow- 
erless individuals. The affecting anecdotes 
contained in this tract ought to be printed in 
a cheap form fur general distribution. 

Bowbica’s Account of his Mission from 
Cape Coast Castile to Ashantee,a neighbouring 
kingdom, constitutes a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of African geography. Con- 
sidered in all itsparts, a more curious book 
of travels has not issued from the press for 
some time. Nor has the author contiaed his 
researches to the mere route to Ashantee; 
but he bas extended his enquiries far into the 
uterior, and recorded many interesting facts, 
which he collected orally from merchants 
and travellers. The pilates are peculiarly 
attractive in execution, and oovel in design. 

Toe second part of the Monthly Joarnal of 
New Voyages and Travels is occupied by a 
very pleasingly written Voyage to the Indian 
Seas, hy JaAues Priok, juu. surgeon of the 
Nisus frigate. It contains the fullest account 
of many naval and military overations, and 
ofthe state of the Mauritius, that is before 
the world. ‘Its details relative to all the 
coasts and islands of the Ludian seas are also 
bichly amusiug, novel, and curious. 

Mr. W. S. Rose, ason of the late well- 
known political character, has published, in 
two ottavo volumes, a series of Letters from 
the North of Italy, which do great credit to 
wis tasteand benevolence. We have, in- 
deed, seldom met with a work which 
breathed amore amiable spirit: it abounds 
in lively and well-written descriptions, and 
the politica of the author are surprisingly 
Itberal; bat the great charm of the work is 
a sort of arch literary tove which pervades 
it,and which gives a force and meaning to 
many incidental expressions, that cannot fail 
to render ita parivur-table book. 

Dr. Macmicnarr bas favoured us witha 
pleasing and satisfactory narrative of a Jour- 
ney made by himin 1817-18, from Moscow to 
Constantinople. The style, substance, and 
general spirit of the work are worthy of a 
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member, and one of the travelling fellows of 
the university ef Oxford. The account of 
the jou;uey into Syria, in company with 
Mr ern, adds unexpectedly to the value 
and interest of the volume, though it is mo- 
destly unnoticed in the title-page. 

The translation of the ABBE GOILZIE’s 
Treatise on the Means of Instructing and 
Amusing the Blind, will be received with 
high gratification by all the philanthropists 
of the United Kingdom, and will add to the 
happiness of every family which has any one 
of ifs members deprived of sight. The Abbé, 
as the bead of the Royal Lastitution at Paris, 
was qualified, above all men, .for such an 
undertaking. The translator has done 
his duty ; and has, in an elegant dedication, 
peveted the illustrious Jenner for his pe- 

ron. ee te | 

A sensible pamphlet has appeared under 
the title of Fhoughts on Suicide, which, as a 
moral discourse, merits perusal,...though such 
doctrines can be of little service to the vic- 
tims of morbid sensibility, bad digestion, and 
a shattered nervous system. The physician, 
and change of ecene, are, in all suc cases, 
more wanted than the divine. 

Among the lighter effusions of the big a 
Clever jeu d’esprit has epeserets ander e 
title of Junius with his Visor Up, by CEnirus 
Oronoxo, tobacconist and snuff-seller ; the 
object of which is to hold upto ridicale some 
recent Panitcations on the supposed discov- 
ery of the writer of Junius’s Letters. It was 
printed at Oxford, and is evidently the pro- 

action of some juvenile Oxonian, who has 
seized a very fair opportuni 
cise of satire, and establish 
sion to the title of satirist. 
to promulgate a discovery which has cest 
Mr. Oronoko so much paius and labour; bat 
we Cannot resist the temptation of affording 


for the exer- 
some preten- 
Itis not quite fair 


euch a treat to our readers of the unvetii 


and revealing to them the unknown Junias, 
who, according to this author, was no otber 
than Soert, the comedian !-~Mon. Mag. 
MARRIED---Mr. H. B. Fearon, of Lon- 
don, author of a Tour through America, to: 
Miss Thompson. A protest against the mar- 
riage ceremony, signed by the bride and 
ndéegroom, was delivered (previous to its 
pertccmance) into the hands of the minister, 
y Mr. Fearon. It contained the following 
assages: ‘* The andersigned, being Protes- 
tant Dissenters, present to you the following 
protest against the marriage ceremony as at 
present performed, aod to which accordi 
tothe laws of Englaod, they are comp 
to subscribe. Against the marriage ceremo- 
ny they most sulemoly protest, use it 
makes marriage a religious instead of a civil 
act ; because parts of the ceremony are high- 
ly indelicate, and must, to every correctly 
constituted mind, he extremely offensive ; 
because the man isiequired to worship the 
woman, though the founder of Christianity 
bas declared, that God is the only object for - 
the Christian to worship ; because it requires 
the recognition of the domtrine of the Trinity, 
than which uothing can be more oppressive 
to those who disbelieve conscientiously, and 
after patient investigation, that doctrine; 
and because. as warm firm believers in - 
the truth of Christianity, they disbelieve and 
abomivate the doctrine of the Trinity, in the 
nome * which the marriage ceremony is per- 
ormed. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE BRITISH POETS ; 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES, AND AN ESSAY ON ENGLISH POETRY. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


fl lier long-promised work has at 
length beea given to an expectant 
public ; and has added a sew treasure 
to our literature, and a fresh wreath to 
the chaplet ofthe author. . As in the 
tragedy of Macbeth we have looked 
impatiently far the elucidation of the 
supernatural predictions, so. have we 
longed for the result of the advertised 
. specimens of the British Poets, selected 
by one of the greatest living ornaments 


of Briush Poetsy ; but our sjmile will , 


go no further—it is by keeping the 
word of promise to the ear, and break- 
ing it to the hopes, that Birsaam Wood 
doth come to Dunsinane “a moving 
- forest ;” while it is by achieving more 
than the word of promise both to the 
ear and hopes that these volumes come 
towards us—a moving library ! 

Mr. Campbell bas very closely ad- 
hered to the plan adopted by Mr. Ellis. 
The latter has a very interesting intro- 
ductory historical sketch of the rise and 
progress of the English poetry and lan- 


guage, equivalent to the present Essay 
on 


ing over the same ground. Bat 

- Mr. Ellis confines humself to our earlier 

bards, and stops at the era of 1716, 

while Mr. Campbell brings down his 

memoirs, remarks, and specimens, to 

the time of the late Mr. Anstey, author 
2L, aTHENEZUM- Yor 5. 


nglish poetry, and naturally tread- . 


of the Bath Guide. He also goes 
much more at large into our dramatic 
poetry, and has produced a greater body 
of critical observation, and that of the 
highest order. Indeed the perusal of 
his firat volume, which contains the Es- 
say, 10 three parts, will show that his 
skill as a critic and commentator is not 
inferior to his genius as a poet; and 
from the canons he has laid down may 
be surmised the extent of acumen, la- 
bour and knowledge which have con- 
tributed to render his poetical produc- 
tions so free from blemishes as they 
appear to the world. True ease in 
writing comes from the exercise of these 
qualities, and few persons are aware of 
the rugged steps by which the polished 
line or flowing thought is attained. 
Before we proceed to the mass of 
poetry from Chaucer, Gower and Lyd- 
gate, to Darwin, Beattie, and Anstey, 
we have to request the attention of our 


_Feaders to Mr. Campbell’s introductory 


volume. He commences his inquiry 
with a memorable epoch in English 
history. 

“ ‘The influence of the Norman Con- 
quest upon the lsoguage of England 
was (he finely says) like that of a great 
inundation, which at first buries the 
face of the landscape under its waters, 


_ but which at last subsiding, leaves bg- 
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hind it the elements of new beauty and 
fertility. Its first effect was to degrade 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue, to the exclusive 
use of the inferior orders ; and by thetrans- 
ference of estates, ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, and civil dignities, to Norman 
possessors, to give the French language, 
which had begun to prevail at Court 
from the time of Edward the Confessor, 
amore complete predominance among 
the higher classes of society. The 
native geotry of England were either 
driven into exile, or depressed into a 
state of dependence on their conqueror, 
. which habituated them to speak his lan- 
guage. On the other hand, we received 
trom the Normans the first genius of 
romantic poetry ; and our language 
was ultimately indebted to them for a 
wealth and compassof expression, which 
it probably would oot otherwise have 
possessed.” 

The change from the Anglo-Saxon 
to the English language, Mr. Campbell 
considers (with probability as well as 
argument on his side) to have been 
gradual, and not abrupt as has been 
maintained by preceding writers. He 
thinks the period of transmutation may 
be reckoned at about half a century, 
dating from 1165. Layamon, whether 
called a Saxon or English writer, cer- 
tainly exhibits a dawn of English ; and 
St. Godric, in 1170, possesses a similar 
character. 

But as municipal privileges began to 
be extended, giving occasion for popu- 
lar discussion aad eloquence ; as prop- 
erty and security increased among 
the people ; native minstreley revived, 
and.the language improved. 

“The Minstrels, or those who wrote 
for them, translated of imitated Norman 
romances ; and, in so doing, enriched 
the language with many new words, 
which they borrowed from the originals, 
either from want of corresponding terms 
in their own vocabulary, or from the 
words appearing to be more agreeable. 
Thus, in a general view, we may say 
that, amidst the early growth of her 
commerce, literature, and civilization, 
England acquired the new form of her 
language, which was destined to carry 
tothe ends of the earth the blessings 
from which it eprings,” 
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This admirable remark is followed 
by details of the progress of our native 
tongue thro’ its earliest works of romance 
and history, in which literature contri- 
buted by jejune efforts to exalt the cha- 
racter of chivalrous life: and 

“ Thus (says the author) the dawn 
of human improvement smiled on the 
fabric which it was ultimately to de- 
stroy, as the morning sun gilds and 
beautifies those masses of frost work 
which are to melt before its noon-day 
heat. 

“In 1155 Wace finished his Brut 
d’ Angleterre, which is a French version 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History of 
Great Britain, deduced from Brutus to 
Layamon, a 
priest of Earnesley upon Severn, trans- 
lated Wace’s Metrical Chronicle into 
the verse of the popular tongue ; which 
may be considered as the earliest speci- 
men of metre in the native language, 
posterior to the conquest ; except some 
lines in twe Saxon Chronicle on the 
death of William I. and a few religious 
rhymes, which, according to Matthew 
Paris, the blessed Virgin was pleased to 
dictate to St. Godric the hermit, near 
Durham.” ce 

Layamon’s language is truly vei 
Sazca nor English, i the records of 
our literature during the 12th century 
are both scanty and uncertain. Nor 
indeed can we bring much more for- 
ward of the century which succeeded. 
Ballads founded on memorable events, 
such as “ Richard of Almaigne,” writ- 
ten after the battle of Lewes, probably 
about 1264, and a ballad on the execu- 
tion of Sir William Wallace and Sir 
Simon Fraser, certainly before 1314; 
— Devout Legends, Chronicles, witness 
Robert of Gloucester, 1280, Satires, for 
example, the Lord of Cockayne, and 
love songs, were all prevalent in these 
days. Of the latter, some, though 
quuint, are not destitute of beauty, and 
such a stanza as the following (which 
is only stript of its antiquated spelling) 
would do bonour to any period how- 
ever refined : 

For her I love I cark and care, 
For her I love 1 droop and dare ! 


Fer her love my bliss is bare, 
And all J wax wan, 
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For her love in sleep I slake, 

For her love all night 1 wake : 

For her love mourning I make 
More than any man. 

The fourteenth century is somewhat 
more prolific. As Robert of Gloucester 
(the English Ennius) had brought 
down our history to the time of Edward 
J., Robert Mannyng, called from his 
monastery de Brunne, gave the world a 
rhyming Chronicle in two parts, com- 
piled from Wace and Peter de Lang- 
toft, who wrote his entire history to the 
end of Edward the First’s reign, in 
French rhymes, which de Brunne trans- 
Jated and carried on to 1339. 

English romance may be said to have 
commenced towards the end of the 13th 
Century ; about which period ‘ Horn- 
child’ appeared. In this department 
we do not seem to have many original 
claims, norto have improved on our 
French models. Adam Davie, who 
wrote his ‘ Battle of Jerusalem’ in the 
reign of Edward II. in bis account of 
the siege, makes Pilate challenge our 
Saviour to single combat ; and he was 
one of our earliest versifiers least in- 
debted to a foreign foundation. It was 
not surprising that the public, of the 
14th age, became as tired of these ro- 
mances which inundated them, as we 
of the 19th age are of indifferent poetry 
of other kinds, but similar in monotony 
and mediocrity. Yet there were then, 
as now, better productions, and Le bone 
Florence is deservedly eulogized by 
Camphell as well as Ritson. 

The celebrated “ Visions for Piers 
Plowman,” ascribed to Robert Lang- 
lande, a secular priest, appeared, it is 
conjectured about 1362, or thirty years 
before that glorious epoch which is 
marked by the publication of the Can- 
terbury Tales. Of this curious work 
we shull quote part of Mr. Campbell’s 
condensed analysis, 


“* The general object is to expose, in 
allegory, the existing abuses in society, 
and to inculcate the public and private 
duties both of the laity and clergy. An 
imaginary Seer, afterwards described 
by the name of William, wandering 
among the bushes of the Malvern hills, 
33 overtaken by sleep, and dreains that 
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he beholds a magnificent tower, which 
turns out to be the tower or fortress of 
Truth, and a dungeon, which we soon 
after learn is the abode of Wrong. In 
a spacious plain in front of it, the whole 
race of mankind are employed in their 
respective pursuits ; such as husband- 
men, merchants, minstrels, with their 
audiences, begging friars and itinerant 
verders of pardons, leading a dissolute 
life under the cloak of religion. The 
last of these are severely satirized. A 
transition is there made to the civil 
grievances of society; and the policy, 
not the duty, of submitting to bad 
princes, is illustrated by the parable of 
the Rats and Cats. In the 
3d and 4th Cantos Mede or Bribery 
is exhibited, seeking a marriage with 
Falsehood, and attempting to make her 
way to the courts of justice, where it 
appears that she has many friends, both 
among the civil judges and ecclesiastics. 
The poem after this becomes more and 
more desultory. - - - ‘The appearance 
of the visionary personages is often suffi- 
ciently whimsical. Tbe power of Grace, 
for instance, confers upon Piers Plow- 
man, or “ Christian Life,” fowr stort 
oxen, to cultivate the field of Truth ; 
these are Matthew, Mark, Luke, aad 
John, the last of whom is described as 
the gentlest of the team. She after- 
wards assigns him the like number ot 
stots or bullocks, to harrow what the 
Evangelists had ploughed ; and this 
new horned team consists of Saint or, 
Stot Ambrose, tot Austin, Stot Grego- 
ry, and Stot Jerome.” 


The verse of Langlande (if he be the 

author) 1s alliterative, without rhyme, 
and of triple time. His style has a 
vulgar air, and his ideas seem cparag ; 
yet, as Mr. C, justly observea, ~— - 
_ “The mind is struck with his rude 
voice, proclaiming independent and 
popular sentiments, from an age of 
slavery and superstition, and thunder- 
ing a prediction in the ear of papacy, 
which was doomed to be literally ful- 
filled at the distance of nearly two huu-. 
dred years,” 

Chaucer, his poetry, and all that re- 
lates to him, are too generally kuown 
to require our dwelling upon the ap- 
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ratice of this father of the British 
use. He is supposed to have been 
above 30 years of age when Piers Plow- 
man was published. The accomplish- 
ed Gower wrote during the reign of 
Richard II. in the 16th year of which 
the Confessio Amantis, his only famous 
work as an English poet, was produced. 
With the notice of this bard, Mr. 
Campbell concludes the first part of the 
three into whieh he bas divided his Es- 
sty on English Poetrys and as: this 
affords us a fit opportunity for breaking 
off, we shall for the present content our- 


selves with: having introduced fo our 
readers one of the most delightfut aa 
lications of our time. The soundness 
of the criticisms are only surpassed by 
the easy and natural flow of the lan- 
guage, raised occasionally with the sub- 
ject into comparisons and similes of 
surpassing force and beauty. n ele- 

ant and accomplished mind ; a poeti- 
cal feeling of the finest tact ; and a fund 
of information—#spread stores for in- 
struction and admiration over every 


are. 
Page To de continued. 
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We are reminded of the devoirs we ought leng ago 
to have paid to this entertaining volume, by the 
extraordinary sensation which we observe its pub- 
lication on the Continenthas occasioned. It is not 
for us now to say that we cannot tell what aneo 
dotes of Buonaparte are true, what false ; bat if 
internal evidence may be depended upon, at least 
the latter half of this book is deserving of credit : 
and asit seems to be recognized as genuire in 
France, where Madame Darand, qne of the Indies 
of the bedehamber to Maria Louisa, has put her 
name to it as the author, we can have little hesita- 
tion in believing that it is truly what it pretends to 
Wwe. Atall events it is very amusing, and we pro- 
ceed ta glean a few of its many piquante and origi 
nal anecdotes :-- 


E was fond of knowing all the 
little scandalous anecdotes rela- 

tive to bis courtiers, and he took a par- 
ticular pleasure in jeering husbands on 
the adventures of their wives. Having 
in this way discovered an iptrigue of 
the’ Duchess de Bassano— Well,” 
said he, one day, tothe Duke, ‘ your 
wifedas a lover, it seems.”—‘ I know 
it, Sire. And who informed you ?” 
rself, Sire ; and for that reason [ 

do not believeit.’ The Emperor, dis- 
concerted by this reply, struck his fore- 
head with bis hand, and said, *“ Ah ! 


how artful! how adroit these women 


are !” 


It was the Duke de Rovigo who had 


given the information which the Empe- 
yor wished to make use of in teasing 
Bassano. Napoleon repeated the 
Duke's reply to him. ‘ The story is 
not the less true,” said Savary. ‘ It is 


certain that, on such aday, and at such 
an hour, the Duchess left her carriage, 
in the Champs Elysées, hastened to get 
among the trees, and after walking 
there for about five minutes, entered by 
a private door, which was designedly 
kept half open, where General *** was 
waiting for her..— I know all that,” 
replied the Emperor ; “I knewit be- 
fore you told me: but you sbould also 
have informed me, that the Duchess 
was, in about a quarter of an hour after, 
followed by another lady, in whom you 
have a greater interest, and who made 
a visit to the same general’s aide-de- 
camp.” The fact was correct, and the 
tale-bearer was not a little disconcerted 
to find that the last-mentioned Jady was 
his own wife. 

The masked ball was a favourite 
amusement of Napoleon. He never 
failed to ascertain Eeforeband the dis- 
guise tobe assumed by those females 
with whom he wished to intrigue ; and 
as he knew all the scandalous anecdotes 
and secret intrigues of his court, he 
took a wicked pleasure in teasing the 
ladies, and alarming their husbands 
and lovers. | He never scrupled to 
plant the seeds of discord and division 
in families, provided he could attain his 
object, namely, to amuse himself, and 
to prove that noadventure could beso 
cautiously conceived a3 to escape his 
knowledge. 
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On the Barperor’s reaching the Sax- 
on territories, he enquired whether ma- 
tty fogitives had been seen there, and 
received for answer, “No; Sire, you 
are the first.” ee 

He was fond of splendour hd mag- 
nificésce on all pubhe occasions, though 
it was bis wish that economy should 
observed in the interior of his household. 
As he was once journeying to Com- 


" peigne, finding that his carriage did not 


proceed so rapidly. as he wished, he let 
down the window and exclaimed to the 
lancemen who accompanied inm, 
‘‘ Plus vite! plus vite!” Caulain- 
court, who, in quality of grand squire, 
preceded the Emperor in another car- 
riage, thrust his head ont at the window, 
aod deciared, with an oath, that he 
would disumss all the lancemas if they 
offered to quicken their phos The 
hosses accordingly proceeded at a mo- 
derate trot. When the ror reach- 
ed Compeigne, he eomptained of the 
tardiness of his journey: ‘Sire,’ re- 
phed Caulaincourt, very coolly, “ al- 
low me more money for the mainten- 
ance of your stalls, and you may kill as 
many horses as you think fit.’ Napo- 
leon changed the conversation. 
One day, whilst he was breakfesting 
‘with the Empress, he asked one of the 
ladies in waiting, what might be the 
expense of a paté, which was upon the 
table. ‘ Twelve francs to your Majas- 
ty, replied the lady, good-humooredly, 
‘and six franes to a citizen of Paris.’ 
“ That is only saying I am imposed 
upon!” returned Napoleon. ‘No, 
Sirey it has all wears been customary for 
Sovereigns toPay' more than their sub- 
jects.’ “1 @@imot understand that,” 
exclaimed § yperor, emphatically, 
* 1 must ¥ into this business,” 
In short, be frequently entered into de- 
tails of domestic economy, which are 
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sometimes neglected by private individ- 
uals. 

On another occasios, being in the 
Enmpress’s apartmeats, he found he had 
forgotten his handkerchief, and one be- | 
longing to Maria-Louisa, which was 
elegantly embroidered. and. trimmed 
with lace, wad presented to him. He 
asked one of the ladies what it might 
cost: ‘ Sire,’ sgid she, ‘ it is worth be- 
tween 80 and 60 francs.’ He made her 
repeat the words a second time, as 
though he had misunderstood her. 
‘“* Well,” said he, “if I.werea lady in 
the service of the Empress, I would 
steal one of these handkerchiefs every 
day: why it would be worth all the 
emoluments of your situation!” ¢ It is 
fortunate, Sire, replied the lady, with 
asmile, ‘that her Majesty is surroup- 
ded by persons tess disinterested than 
yOu seem to imagine.’ 

One morning that one of bis Cham- 
berlains, related to the first nobility of 
France, was in the anti-chamber of the 
Emperor's closet, the latter called him, 
and asked for a book. ‘ Sire,’ said the 
Chamberlain, ‘ the Valets are gone out, 
but I will call them.” ‘I do not ask 
them,” replied Napoleon, “ I ask you : 
What difference is there between them 
and you? They have a laced green 
livery, and you have an embroidered 
red.” 
When Buonaparte, then first consul 
for life, wished to take the title of Em- 
peror, his brother Lucien opposed him- 
self to the project with all his power ; 
and finding his efforts unavailing, 
‘Your ambition knows no boufids,’ 
said he ; ‘you are master of France, 
you wish to be master of all Burope. 
Do you know what the result will be ? 
You will be smashed to piecesdike this 
watch—’ flinging his watch violently 
upon the ‘floor. 
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Rxtraeted from the Monthly Magazine 


A MAN who, at fifty years of age, 
travels for the first time into a 


foreign country, may be said to be born 
again. 


Hig fixed native habits, and- 


feelings must be discarded, and he has 
to acquire the habits and feelings of a 
comparatively new existence. 

Such was my case when, in August 
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1818, [landed at Dieppe, after a te- 
dious voyage from Brighton. 

The moment the pilot-boat approach- 
ed the packet, I felt the strong impres- 
sions of reality in regard to what had 
previously been but a vague conviction. 
The crew of the French boat afforded a 
volume for meditation. They appear- 
ed to me like creatures of another plao- 
et; they looked like automata moved by 
wire,—because every thing connected 
with them differed so much from my 
ordinary associations in regard to the 
human character. Their coarse dress, 
their coloured woollen caps, the clumsy 
equipment of their vessel, its imperfect 
cordage, its awkward sails, and the 
uncouth technical jargon and brawling 
vociferations of the crew, produced an 
impression altogether new to one ua- 
used to see a foreign people, and all the 
results of different habits thus combined 
in one totality. 

The approgch towards Dieppe was 
particularly graod and imposing. There 
is a fine bay, several miles across, 
bounded by headlands of perpendicular 
white cliffs, and varied by an iatermix- 
ture of low shores, with similar cliffs, 
exhibiting a country covered with corn- 
fields and cultivation. 
a fairy scene of castellated cliffs, mixed 
witb industry, of which I had not seen 
the like on the English coast, except in 
the cliffs at Seaford and Dover ; but 
even these are no-where so well dis- 
played, nor are they so varied and inter- 
mingled in their aspects with other 

pleasing objects. 

At the custom-house they were ex- 
act but courteous. The ladies were 
examined by a female, and the gentle- 
men by a gendarme. Our trunks and 
packages were opened, and loosely 
looked through ; but nothing was said 
ot done which was calculated to give us 
offence. In twenty minutes from our 
landing, we were seated comfortably at 
the Hotel d' Angleterre. ) 

In the mean time, every thing which 
I had seen had filled me with astonish- 
ment from its difference, and with de- 
light from its novelty. I had been in 
most parts of the United Kingdom, yet 
I had seen nothing which, in its tout- 
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ensemble, was like Dieppe and its inha- 
bitants. 

My constant exclamations were, “all 
this change and yet so short a dis- 
tance!” ‘ Every thing so different, 
yet but a few hours’ voyage !”—The 
change seemed, indeed, the work of 
magic : it was like the transformation 
of a pantomime, or I might have fan- 
eied myself in adream. The structure 
of the houses, all of stone, and so lofty, 
and so massive; the enormous. tile 
roofs, many with two or three tiers of 
windows in them ; the ornamentat style 
of the architecture ; the clumsy n- 
try and smithery ; the change of lan- 
guage, and tones of exclamation ; the 
singular and grotesque dresses of the 
people, particularly of the women ; the 
sheps for the most part without win- 
dows ; dse-peculiarities of the names 
and occupations of their owners ; the 
difference in tMeir mode of exhibiting 
their wares, and of doing business, alto- 
gether produced an effect on my miad 
which I cannot describe without an ap- 
pearance of affectation, and which, to be 
accurately conceived, must be felt on 
the spot. 

It should, however, be observed, that 
Dieppe is a peculiar place. It was 
burnt by the English during the foolish 
and wicked wars between William the 
Third and Louis the Fourteenth. 
Some English captain blasphemously 
imagining that THE ETERNAL takes part 
in the ephemeral contests of weak 
princes, piratically burot Dieppe, as a 
supposed service to God; and Louis, 
to make the people amends, as a more 
worthy service, rebuilt the town in its 
present uniform and superb style. To 
conceive of it, we must imagine streets 
of stone houses, in form like Warbur- 
ton’s Madhouse at Hoxton, or like the 
garden-front of Hampton-Court Palace, 
with pointed roofs, instead of flat leads. 

If Louis, however, built the shells of 
the houses in a good style, it is clear he 
did oot finish them, for nothing can be 
more discordant than their original arch- 
itecture aod their finishing. Many win- 
dows, to this day, have never been 
glazed, and the completing and finishing 
of all of them would:disgrace the mean-— 
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est village in England. From there 
being no small houses, those who are 
‘not rich occupy the several floors of 
large ones; and hence, there is a mix- 
ture of splendour with poverty, that is 
more offensive to the eye than any to- 
tality of wretchedness. Thus, these 
large houses are often disfigured by 
broken windows, by windows mended 
with paper or wood, or stopt with rags ; 
and they often exhibit linen hanging out 
to dry. ‘There is also in all the houses 
a deficiency of paint, and that used is 
generally of a dull grey or lead colour. 
Nevertheless, the streets of Dieppe have 
a general air of magnificence, and are 
more picturesque than most towns of 
the same size in England. 

We landed in the afternoon, and 
ordered a dinner in the French style, 
with an aysortment of wines to which 
an English palate is not accustomed. I 
never witnessed greater variety, greater 
profusion, and greater comfort, in a 
repast suddenly prepared at an inn, at a 
total charge of only six shillings per 
head. My curiosity stimulated me, 
without loss of time, to sally forth alone 
through the town. Report in England 
had led me to suppose that there was 
hazard in this adventure ; but I expe- 
rienced neither rudeness nor incivility. 
I was in every sense a true John Bull ; 
and the attention which every object 
drew from me, proved that I was 
among the last importations. Yet, ex- 
cept the words un Anglais, repeated five 
or six times by one to another, no no- 
tice was taken of me; and to some 
questions in eloquent bad French, I re- 
ceived from various persons very cour- 
teous answers, 

The streets aré not free from noisome 
smells ; many of the people are dirty 
and ragged, yet their manners delighted 
me: they resembled one happy family. 
I saw in Dieppe scenes for the golden 
age, worthy of the pencil of a painter 
and the sympathy of a poet.. The 
evening was fine, and around every 
door and every shop the families were 
seated in sociable groupes. Some were 
talking, others reading ; many womea 
were at work with their needles, while 
a few had their suppers set out, consist- 
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ing chiefly of fruits, bread, and wine. 
Comfort and tranquillity seemed to 
exist in every groupe, while every thing 
was orderly and interesting. Thus to 
pass their evenings sepmed to be the 
custom of the place, for I saw several 
hundred such parties scattered through 
the town, and frequently ten or twelve 
in a circle, consisting of husband, wife, 
children, and neighbour-visitors. These 
people, said I, are not English, but 
they are not less estimable for being 
French,—they live differently from us, 
but not worse: they have not our 
habits, which, as such, we love; bat 
they have their own, which, as such, 
equally merit their esteem. To live, 
td be comfortable, to be happy, is the 
object of human instinct in all countries, 
and the ends are attained by different 
means, according to climate and other 
local circumstances. The difference in 
the means constitutes no ground of su- 
periority ; and we are all of usso much 
the creatures of our native habits, that 
few men are qualified to decide truly 
oo the instances in which differences in 
the habits of nations are improvements 
or deteriorations. 

I returned to my inn ; and, as early 
going to bed and early rising are among 
the habits of the French, which un- 
questionably merit commendation, we 
soon retired to bed... The fashion of a 
French house is very stnking to an 
Englishman : lofty and superbly paper- 
ed rooms, without carpets, and paved 
with red polished tiles of a square or 
octagonal shape—beds placed against 
the wall, with suspended canopies, and 
no counterpanes — stone stair-cases, 
clumsily constructed, like those of an 
English church—a profusion of large 
looking-glasses—elegant cabinets and 
clocks—awkward chairs and tables— 
French windows, with heavy carpentry 
—clumsy fastenings to the doors—bad 
locks—wretched knives and forks—and 
fire-places adapted to burn wood,— 
constitute some of the chief differences 
which, for a few days, strike the eye of 
an Englishman. 

In the morning I repeated my walk 
through the town, with the same im- 
pressions of sutisfaction, and visited the 
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Boulevards, or public walk, which is 
wisely attached to every French town, 
serving the purpose of recreation and 
healthful exercise. 

It was a market-day, and the exten- 
sive market-place afforded me matter 
for prolonged observation. It was 
thronged with buyers and sellers: the 
latter afforded specimens of the people 
of the country, within eight or ten 
miles. To costume, nothing could be 
more grotesque to an Englishman, it 
being so different from that of his own 
country. Perhaps, however, these are 
quite as good, and certainly are no sub- 
ject for ridicule; but they are simply 
different from one another, because, 
when the Normans and English were 
separated four hundred years ago, the 
taste of one people led the fashions one 
way, and that of the other another way. 
Fither may now laugh at the other,—a 
wise mao from the surprise occasioned 
by the differences, and an unthinking 
person from making the customs of his 
own country the standard of perfection. 
Isaw plenty of wooden shoes; they 
are in fashion among the country peo- 
ple, and are, [ am told, very warm and 
dry. ‘There were a majority of leather 
ones, but I question whether those ac- 
customed to wooden shoes would ex- 
change one for the other, particularly in 
the winter season. On the whole, the 
market-people were substantially as well 
dressed as the same description of the 
population of England, and every face 
wore an air of cheerfulness and content. 

I busied myself a long time among 
them. I walked from groupe to groupe, 
and from stall to stall, to collect traits 
of character. Every thing was decent 
and orderly : there were no disputes, 
no undue noises, no scolding matches, 
no brawls, no women with arms a-kim- 
bo, and no clenched fists among the 
meno. The market could not have been 
more abundant in the Jews’ land of 
Canaan, There seemed to be a profu- 
sion of every necessary and luxury ; 
and, with reference to English prices, 
every thing was very cheap. Peaches, 
figs, and all the delicate fruits of the 
season, were at a-third of the English 
prices, which was highly gratifying to 
one who desires to live, as far as _possi- 
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ble, without destroying conscious exist- 
ence, and violating the individual love 
of life. 

Neither the girls of the country bere 
assembled, nor the women of Dieppe, 
were in any so handsome as tire 
generality of females in England. I 
should fear that even this opinion might 
be a national error; but I believe it is 
also an admission of the French of both 
sexes, in regard to their country-women 
generally. Nor is the notion just that 
French women have more vivacity than 
English women. I saw po instances 
of the kind in the unsophisticated 
crowds in this market, por in any of the 
assemblies, public or private, in which 
I subsequently mixed in France. The 
women of England are not less remark- 
able, when abroad, for their general 
beauty, than for their spirit and viva- 
city ; and, in the public walks of Paris, 
a female is recognised as English by her 
fine complexion, her symmetry of fea- 
tures and form, and the vivacity of ber 
air, without being obliged to speak 
aloud in her native language. 

It merits notice, that the women of 
Normandy and Picardy have, in some 
degree, a fixed costume; the most 
striking feature of which is their head- 
dress. Nine out of ten of the women 
of Dieppe wear a cap with long flying 
lappets, and generally with a wire 
crowo. A few decorate these caps with 
lace, or with gold or silver trimmings ; 
but the majority wear them plain, with 
no other covering to the bead. 

The streets of a town, and a market- 
place, filled with women in such singu- 
lar caps, give of itself a feature of novel- 
ty to the scene. Byt there are other 
peculiarities in regard to the female sex 
in France, which, ag they first struck 
me at Dieppe, [ will mention in this 
place. ‘The women do not, asin Eag- 
land, employ themselves solely in 
household and nursery affairs ; but they 
mix themselves with all the cares of 
their husbands, and assist them in their 
trade and business, whatever it be. 
Thus they are continually found in the 
counting-houses and shops ; and they 


know as much, aad often more, of the 


details of a trade than their husbands. 
In Dieppe, every variety of shop and 
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trade had a woman assisting in it, who 
from her appearance, might generally 
be considered as the mistress of the 
family. At a blacksmith’s shop, for 
intance, I saw a neatly dressed woman, 
with a very clean cap, shoeing a horse ; 
and, passing a second time, I saw her 
filing ata vice. I expressed my aston- 
ishment to the neighbours, but they 
seemed rather disposed to laugh at me 
_than join in my laughat the woman. I 
learnt that she was a widow, and thus 
kept up her husband’s trade to rear a 
large family. In Paris I complimented 
the pretty wife of an eminent booksel- 
_Ter for her knowledge of the prices of 
paper, printing, and engraving, in which 
she several times corrected errors of her 
husband. I remarked, that the French 
_ladies must have great talents thus to 
learn a trade in the honey-moon, which 
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had employed their husbands during an 
apprenticeship of seven years ; and that 
I supposed she would be equally expert 
at any other trade, if, on becoming a 
widow, she married a husband in some 
other line. ‘“ Ah! Monsieur,” said she, 
“‘ we endeavour to assist our spouses in 
every way in our power—it is our only 
pleasure—their cares are our cares, and 
their interests are ours—and, if it is our 
calamity to become widows, and we 
meet with another good husband, wedo 
the best we can for him also.” This 
was the exact sentiment ; I heard the 
same from others, and I can affirm that, 
although there are not so many hand- 
some French women as English, no wo- 
men in the world are more generally 
interesting—are so industrious and 
thrifty—or more attached wives or af-. 


fectionate mothers. 
To be continued. 


RELICS OF POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


emir oe 
From the European Magaz ine. 


THE PARIAH OF BOMBAY. 


WARDS the brilliant hour of 

sunset, in a spring eveniug, one of 
the noblest Brahmins in this island 
appeared on a parapet of rocks extend- 
inginto the bay, and began the cere- 
monies of the cocoa-nut feast by throw- 
ing a gilded shell into the sea.* Ina 
few moments the waves swarmed with 
more than a thousand shells launched 
as tributes to the bountiful element, 
while the shore resounded with the 
joyous clamours of tom-toms, pipes, 
trumpets, and the double flutes played 
by rough boys, resembling the young 
gatyrs in antique bas-reliefs. Booths, 
‘ gaily festooned with dyed cotton or 
splendid chintzes, and heaped with 
toys and sweetmeats, gave amusement 
to groups composed of every nation, 
class, and cast, in their best attire. 
But even the Brahmin who presided at 
this harmless superstition was not more 
disposed to good humour than Ibrahim 


® Both the sun and the sea are worshipped by 
these idoiaters. Their burial-place is a square open 
repository. 
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Ahmed, a Dustoor or high-priest of the 
sect called Guebres or Parsees, in 
India. He was still in the prime of 
life; bis eminently graceful figure de- 
possible advantage from 
the folds of his long white muslin 
Jamma, and the gay colours of the 
shawl which twined round his cap of 
crimson velvet, suited the laughing 


character of his face, while they con- 


trasted the clear olive of its complexion. 
Accustomed to the festivities of the 
best Europeans in Bombay, and to the 
frank amenity of their opinions, he 
looked with more curiosity than con- 
tempt on the pageant of Hindoo bigotry. 
While tame snakes, and jugglers from 
Madras, amused his companions, his 
eyes were attracted by a female Pariah, 
one of the most reprobated class of 
outcasts. She held in her hand a lamp 
of fireflies, and was wading into the 
tide in quest of the cocoa-shells that 
swam pear the shore; hoping, perhaps, 
to collect a few whose fibres might be 
used for cordage. Though her person 
was bowed by the constant drudgery of 
her unhappy class, and defiled by 


squalid habits, there was something in 
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the arrangement of the shaliet contrived 
tu answer the purpose ofa petticoat and 
mantle, which revealed modesty and 
natural grace. And when she threw 
back tbe corner of this shalie, whose 
Yagged ends had been gathered over 
her head asa veil, the beautiful black 
-eyes beneath it made the Dustoor Ibra- 
him half regret the dignity of bis own 
station, He thought with more than 
usual bitterness of the superstition that — 
-consigns the Pariahs to utter ignominy, 
.aod perhaps these thoughts occupied 
him so long that he forgot the Atshba- 
_haram, or holy fire, which he ought to 
have kept alive. Those who recollect 
the objects of a Guebre’s superstition, 
know that a fire-temple contains two 
fires, one of which the vulgar may 
behold, but the other is preserved in 
the most holy recess, unvisited by the 
light of the sun, and approached only 
by the chief Dustoor or high-priest. 
It was necessary to remedy its extinc- 
tion by fire brought from a funeral 
pile, and at this period Ibrahim knew 
‘not where to seek one, as his sect no 
‘Jonger burned their dead, holding it 
more advisable toretura the body to 
‘air, by exposing it, than to earth, water, . 
‘or fire. But as the Hindoos of Bom- 
bay burned human relics on the shore 
‘at low water, he folded himself in his 
shawl, and went forth to seek the mate- 
rials from whence he might lawfully 
rekindle the consecrated fire so pre- 
cious to a Guebre. 7 
Tt was midnight when Ebrahim began 
‘his walk towards a cemetery on the 
‘shore, seldom visited at this hour, ex- 
‘cept by wild dogs; but the superstition 
of his sect had made these animals holy 
1p his imagination, and he saw them 
with the feelings of friendliness, excited 
by his belief, that a dog would preserve 
his soul from evil spirits if present 
when he closed his eyes for ever. 
Ibrahim never started till he saw a ske- 
leton-hand stretched to snatch one of 
the baskets of provisions which had 
been scattered as usual, by his orders,t 
t The Shalie, among the common elass of native 


Females, is along piece of colowred silk or cotton 
wrapped round the waist, leaving half one leg bare. 
{ Perhaps this veneration for doge, is peculiar to 
Indian Guebres, because they have’ steadition of 
pwreek, caused by the barking 


their escape trom shi 
of dugs, when they emigrated to India. 
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for the wandering dogs. Presently, 
from beneath the cocoa-nut tree which 
over-shadowed the entrance of the 
cemetery,he saw a meagre woman creep 
towards a little mound of leaves, on 
which a child was lying. She offered 
some of the boiled rice she had found 
in the baskets to its lips, but they could 
not open. The miserable mother held 
it to her breast an instant and dropped 
iton the earth again, as if then con- 
scious of its death. She heard the 
howlings of the famished dogs, and 
throwing them the rest of the food, 
more apxiousto preserve her infant's 
remains than herself, the Pariah laid a 
few of the freshest leaves together, and 
seemed preparing a grave among the 
urns and obelisks that adorn the bury- 
ing place, when she saw Ibrahim stand- 
ing near her. Aware Now horribly the 
rofanation of such holy ground might 
avenged on a wretched outcast, she 
fled with a dismal shriek among the 
entangled cocoa-trees, and the good 
Guebre took up the body, determining 
to give it the most sacred funeral rites 
Covered ia his 
robe, he brought his prize to the cham- 
ber of his priestly office, and looking 
on it more steadfastly, perceived that it 
still lived. He had, according to the 
custom of his sect, only one wife, and 
she was childless. This infant boy 
justified the eastern proverb, which 


compares whatis most lovely, to the 


loveliness of a child. An eastern poet 
would have compared its beauty as it 
lay in seeming death, to the Indian 
Cupid slain by Seeva. Ibrahim was 
skilled in medicinal science, and the 
weakness caused by famine was soon 
remedied. His wife consented to 
adopt the foundling, whose shape and 
features gave no indication of that 
coarseness usually found in the off- 
spring of Pariahs; and the foster-father 
was careful to conceal whatever might 
raise a suspicion of its abhorred origin. 
His mansion was one of the most splen- 
did in Bombay, and its gardens were 
now made delightful to him by the gam- 
bols of hisnew favourite. These gardens 
were watered, as is customary in the 
East, by. means of a cistern, whose 
wheel was kept in constant motion by a 
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buffalo, Ibrahim walked one day under 
his eanopy of plantain trees, wreathed 
with yellow roses, and imbabited by 
crouds of singing-birds, and admired 
the freshness of his shrubs, till he per- 
ceived the cistern which supplied them 
was worked, not by a beast of burden, 
but by female Pariah. The human 
particles, evea in the Guebre’s heart, 
were touched by this cruel spectacle ; 
but his disgust was changed to surprise, 
when he heard that she had solicited 
the employment. He directed his su- 
perior servants to remove her to a 
_ detached apartment of his maasion, 
where several of her cast were busied 
in grinding rice, and performing the 
lower culinary offices. Chandela, as 
she was called, distinguished herself by 
the neatness of her labours; and it was 
soon remarked, that the rice-cakes she 

repared for Ibrahim’s adopted son, 
were her favourite tasks, The boy 
loved honey, and as no hives were 
near, his foster-father was surprised to 
see his breakfast-table regularly fur- 
nished with a small quantity.’ The 
poor outcast had traced a e and 
lodged its nest among the moonflowers 
in his delicious garden to supply an 
addition to his luxuries. She brought 
the delicate winged creature which 
most resembles the bumming bird, to 
‘build its house on the fan-leaf of the 
palmyra-tree for his adopted son’s 
amusement, and spent hours io chasing 
away the tree-snake and cobra-manilla 
from among the jasinine and scarlet 
mulberries, where he loved to play. 
‘Ibrahim was a learned and sincere Gue- 
bre, but he knew very litde of human 
nature. He believed the fixed and 
deep contempt which his religion taught 
him for an outcast, was too strong to 
need defence ; and had never guessed 
that men always begin to love whatever 
beautifies and enriches their felicity. 
As a Parsee, he was privileged to take 
another wife, haviag no hope of pro- 
geny by the first: but the infamy at- 
tached to a Pariah, the utter ruin of 
his adopted son, if his origin should be 
discovered, and his own high station, 
determined him either to resist, or 
banish the tempter. He made a thou- 
saud wise resolutions, and kept them 


‘Confucius of the Parsees. 


‘without the highest affront. 
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all till he beard Chandela’s voice again. 
Ibrahim’s wife, married in ber seventh 
year, and deprived of any motive to 
improve, was as indolently insipid as 
the ladies of a Bombay harem are 
usually found. Plaiting coloured 
threads, embroidering, making pastry, 
and chewing betel, had composed the 
history of her whole life, except wheu 
she awakened herself sufficiently to 
paint her eye-brows, and load the hems 
of her ears with jewels. © When the 
roots of her hair, the palms of her 
hands, the soles of her feet, and the tips 
of her nails, were tinged with red, and 
her nose had its appropriate jewel, shu 
‘was considered a Puarsee-beauty of the 
first class, and by none more wndoult- 
ingly than herself.. Therefore she 
looked with very contemptuous eyes 
oo Chandela; but in the dullness of a 
life, which like Mahomet’s angels was 
composed only of sweetmeats, it was 
really some amusement to be jealous. 
Little Ahmed, as the adopted boy was 
called, had so much love for the poor 
Pariah, that no rebuke could prevent 


‘him from stealing among the remote 


shrubberies, or into the hut where she 
ground rice, to teach her all he learnt 
from the handmaids of the harem. She 
was soon able to play on his guitar, to 
thread beads, and above all to read the 
beautiful maxims ascribed to Chee, the 
Tbrabim’s 
wife saw her new talents with affected 
pleasure, and asked her to sing for her 
amusement. Chandela complied with 


‘a voice of such sweetness, that she 


might have been mistaken for one of 
the female deities of music worshipped 
in the Kast, and was recompensed by a 
present of flowers and puung. ‘The 
latter, consisting of chunam and _betel- 
nut, wrapped in the leaf of an aromatic 
plant, is a compliment implying distin- 
guished kindness, and cannot be refused 
Chandela 
placed it on her forehead, and had 
opened her lips to receive its contents, 
when the playful boy snatched and 
attempted to taste them. The outcast 
mother uttered a scream of terror, and 
seizing the poisoned gift from her son's 
band, swallowed the whole. 

Ibrahim saw and understood tlis 
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touching scene. He hadread the pur- 
pose of his wife’s malignant jealousy in 
her large stag eyes ; and well aware that 
the sweetmeat she had poisoned had 


been exchanged by his own hand for a. 


harmless mixture of ghee, poppyseeds, 
and sugar, left his house immediately 


to exeeute his own project. In the 
nearest bazaar lived a barber, whose 
gup or news-shop was famous for good 
story-tellers and audacious buffoons. 
At that hour of night which brings the 
greatest troop of listeners to such shops, 
@ new assistant appeared in this noted 
barber’s, and the first customer who 
presented his head to be shaven was a 
plump merchant of great weight in the 
Panchait or village council of the Par- 
sees. ‘The new operator bowed with 
profound reverence three times, and 
made a long pause before he began his 
functions with a gravity so strange as to 
voke a question. “Sir,” said the 
uffoon-barber, “I was thinking of 
Chreeshoa’s cream-pot and butter-ball ;# 
and also am trying to recollect how 
many ton may pass through the cleft 
of the penitent’s rock.” “Thou art 
but a lean fellow,” returned the mer- 
chant rather angrily, ‘‘ but if thau wert 
measured by the weight of thy sins, I 
reckon nothing less than Jagger-naut’s 
bridge would let thee pass.” “ Truly,” 
said the Barber sighing, “my neigh- 
bour, the rich merchant Jbrahim, is no 
fatter than I, yet he has marvellous 
need of a wide hole to creep through, 
if hig sips are to be counted by inches 
and packed round him.” The honest 
merchant opened hig eyes and ears with 
the avarice of curiosity at this bint, and 
sat with his new-shayen head bare more 
than an hour, while the barber arrived 
after a prodigious preamble, at the best 
part of hisstory. “Jf your worshipfyl 
excellence wil] promige not to call me 
as a witness before the Parsee council, 
you shall bear a most strange secret. 
{brahim has corrupted his conscience 
with running among the English rajahs, 
who wear scarlet bajees and black fans ; 


© A large cistern and round fragment of mek are 
celebrated by these names at Mahaballipooram, near 
Arjoon. Jn Bombay there is a cloven rock through 
which penitents of all sizes endeavour to pass asa 
purratory, . 
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and making mockery of our Brahmins, 
has taken a Pariab into his n- 
house to be his second wife.” The 
Pouce of the Parsee council uplifted 

is eyes, and a tailor dropped the scis- 
sors he was exercising with his toes, to 
attend more precisely. ‘ Not content 
with this,” continued the barber, 
‘““which we Hindoos should think de- 
serving a thousand bastinadoes, he bes 
taken his first poor wife by force from 
her muslin-chamber, and compelled ber 
to wear the old garments of the Pariah, 
to draw water and carry pitchers, while 
the outcast wears pearls on her fore- 
head, dips her hair in rose water, and 
calls herself Ibrahim’s first wife.”—~ 
‘“‘ Friend,” said the merchant, “when 
your prophet Veeshnu churned the sea, 
he brought forth seven things; a sun, 
a moon, an elephant, a physician, a 
horse, a cup of good liquor, and a 
woman ; and in my secret opinion, two 
of these seven might have been spared.” 
—‘ Not the elephant,” returned the 
barber with imposing gravity, ‘for he 
resembles a most honourable gentleman ; 
but there is no need of a physician with 
acup of good wine; and the woman 
and the mgon together are enough to 
make any man mad,” The large couan- 
sellor smiled with exquisite compla- 
cency, and departed to tell all be had 
heard of his neighbour, 

Before the next eve, as he expected, 
Ibrahim was summoned by the council 
of his sect to answer for his offences, 
and surprised them by making no de- 
fence. As chief Dustoor of the Parsees, 
no heavy penance was required of him, 
except a fine of six thousand ru 
especially as he consented to re-estab- 
lish justice in his household. Pro- 
per messengers accompanied him home 
to enforce it;* and his wife, notwith- 
standing her shrieks apd _ resistance, 
was compelled to assume the garments 
ofa Pariah. It was in vain she re- 
proached him with his infidelities aod 
treasons; the good Parsees assured her 
the whole truth of her real station was 
now confessed by Ibrahim himself ; and 

° The Guebres make no sernple at admitung men 
into the apartinents of their women, who enjoy 


liberty than other secgs, though very little more edu- 
Calon. : 
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Chandela’s meek amazement when de- 
sired to put on her rival’s rich attire, 
was ascribed to the stupifying effects of 
some malignant drug. The poisoned 
betel nut which had been prepared for 
her, and which was found by Ibrahim’s 
contrivance in his jealous lady’s cham- 
ber, seemed to confirm this supposi- 
tion; and the influence of magic is still 
so firmly believed by modern Parsees, 
that no one would have doubted even 
atransfer of shapes and features. At 
least, none presumed to contradict the 
High Dustoor; and be had the pleasure 
of elevating the Pariah to his side, 
while his angry and revengeful wife 


suffered due punishment in the drud-- 


gery and degradation of an outcast. 
But she suffered them only a few days: 
her kinsmen lived in the island of Cey- 
lon, and she fled in the night, as it was 
sup , to seek their protection. 

his lady’s flight, as Ibrahim had 
sufficient sense to seek no second addi- 
tion to bis harem, placed him in perfect 
peace with his new wife. She was, 
indeed one of those gentle creatures 
to whom the Hindoo scripture has as- 
signed the first place in Heaven; and 
her husband’s affections remained con- 
stant to her without aid from the eme- 
raid, the ruby, or any of the amulets to 
which the poetic superstition of India 
has given power. Their adopted boy 
gtew in loveliness; and at his eighth 
year was betrothed, according to the 
custom of the Parsees, to a little bride 
some months younger. This festival 
always sumptuous in Bombay, was cele- 
brated with the pomp proportioned to 
Ibrahim’s wealth and rank. The pa- 
lanquin of these ydung sacrifices to the 
deity of marriage, shone with gold bro- 
cade and wreaths of jewels, as it passed 
through streets carpeted and canopied 
with embroidered cloth, towards gar- 
dens whose superb trees resembled 
pyramids of light. But though the 
Sagest astrologers had been consulted, 
and the happiest aspect of the stars ob- 
served, a fatal interruption awaited 
them. At the entrance of a bazaar 
richly illuminated by Ibrahim’s order, 
where crouds of all ranks were feasted 
svith sherbet and confectionary, among 
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booths filled with musicians and tum- 
blers, a squalid woman suddenly sprung 
into the street, exclaiming, ‘‘ My son ! 
—give me my son!”—the procession 
stopped in consternation, more caused. 
by the pollution of an outcast’s touch, 
than by her incredible claim ; and Ibra- 
him, startled by the shrill tones of a 
voice he remembered too well, per- 
ceived his discarded wife in the dress of 
a Pariah. He instantly conceived the 
extent of her revengeful purpose, but 
it was too late to defeather. Availing 
herself of his own stratagem, Bomanjee 
uttered dismal lamentations, and tear- 
ing asunder the rich curtains behind 
which the boy sat loaded with chains 
of pearl, attempted to grasp him in her 
arms. The father of the infant bride, 
thunder-struck at this base blot on the 
bridegroom’s origin, demanded a peuse 
in the nuptial rites, till the truth could . 
be made manifest. Seeing Ibrabim 
pale, trembling, and unable to answer, 
he snatched his adopted son from the 
palanquin, and advanced to throw him 
Into the embrace of his pretended 
mother, when Chandela, leaping from 
her husband’s, caught her son from his 
arms, repeating, “I am the outcast— 
he is mine.” 
Notwithstanding the horror of Hin- 
doos at that execrated name, the spec- 
tators were silenced by the sacred 
agony of a mother, and by their eager 
curiosity to see the rival claims decided. 
Ibrabim entangled io his own devices, 
could not recant what he had con- 
fessed before his brother counsellors ; 
he could pot deny that he had called 
Bomanjee an outcast, and that young 
Abmed was a stranger’s son. All that 
seemed doubtful now was, to which of 
these unhappy women the disputed boy 
should be assigned ; and the noblest 
Parsees agreed it should be left to his 
decision. Bomanjee’s eyes glared with 
malignant joy; for in the days of her. 
splendor she had often loaded him with 
fruits and garlands of flowers; but he 
had not forgotten the patient cares, the 
secret caresses, and constant love of 
his true mother, as he sprang into her 
arms. She hid her face on his; and 
dropping the rich mantle she had worr 
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wife, and her son shall be as thine own. 
We devote them to our God in win- 
ning thee from thy darkness, and our 
offerings to his altar are generous and 
faithful hearts.” 

* #¢ © © © #* & 


The smile which our pastor’s romance 


Mr. Montgomery's ‘ Greenland.’ 
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might have excited, was suppressed by 
the benevolent enthusiasm of the narra- 
tor. After a complimentary debate be- 
tween the professors of navigation and 
jurisprudence, precedence was awarded 
to the latter, and the young Clerk was 
our next historian. 


LS KAA 
From the Literary Gazette. 


GREENLAND, AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY JAMES MONTGONERY. 


R Montcomery is so well koowa 
and so popular a poet, that few 
reliminary remarks would beneceassary, 
fad we time to prepare them; but as 
his new work is just wet from the press, 
we can at present do no more than in- 
troduce it, and reserve any critical ob- 
servations we may have to offer for 
another opportunity. 

Greenland, which occupies more 
than one half of the volume, is a serious 
and religious poem in five Cantoe, and 
relating chiefly to the original settle- 
ment and progress of the Moravian 
Missions in that country. The ap- 
pearances of nature on the voyage and 
in the Arctic regions of course furnish 
many fine occasions for poetic descrip- 
tion; and the final loss of a people by 
the accumulation of the ice, is rendered 
more interesting by episodes skilfully 
interwoven, so as to tell this tale of 
misery. 

There is much beauty and poetical 
feeling throughout the poem, from 
which we proceed, without further 
preface, to select a few extracts. The 
first canto opens finely — 


The moon is watching in the sky ; the stars 

Are swiftly wheeling on their golden cars ; 
Ocean, outstretcht with infinite expanse, 
Serenely slumbers in a glorious trance ; , 

The tide, o’er which no troubling spirits breathe, 
Reflects a cloudless firmament beneath ; 

Where poiced as in the centre of a sphere, 

A ship above and ship below appear ; 

A double image, pietured on the deep, 

The veseel o’er ite shadow seems to sleep ; 

Yet, like the host of heaven, that never rest, 
With evanescent motion to the west, 

The pageant glides through loneliness and night, 
And leaves behind a rippling wake of light. 


In this ship the Missionaries of 1733 
are embarked, and their hopes and fears 


(the general hopes and fears of man- 
kind) are exquisitely painted in the 
following : 


What are thine hopes, Humanity !—thy fears? 

Poor voyager, upon this flood of years, 

‘Whose tide, unturning, hurries to the sea 

Of dark unsearchable eternity, 

The fragile skiffs,in which thy children sail 

A day, an hour, a moment, with the gale, 

Then vanish ;—gone like eagles on the wind, 

Or fish in waves, that yield and close behind ? 

Thine hopes,—lost anchors buried in the deep, 

That rust, through storm and calm, in iron sleep ; 

Whoee cables, loose aloft and fix'd below, 

Rot with the sea-weed, floating to and fro ! 

Thy Fears—are wrecks that strew the fatal surge, 

Whose whirlpools swallow, or whose currents arge 

Adventurous barks on rocks, that lurk at rest, 

Where the blue halcyon builds her foam-light mest ; 

Or strand them on illumined shoals, that gleam 

Like drifted gold in summer's cloudless beam. 

Thus would thy race, beneath their parent's cye, 

Live without knowledge, without prospect die. 
But when Religion bids her spin breathe, 

And opens bliss above and wee beneath ; 

When God reveals his march through Nature's night, 

His steps are beauty, and his presence light, 

His voice is life :—the dead in conscience start; 

They feel a new creation in the heart. 

Ah ! then, Humanity, thy hopes, thy fears, 

How changed, how wond’rous!— - ~- - 


The following is a delightful reflec- 
tion, though simple as nature herself : 


Thus, while the Brethren far in exile roam, 
Visions of Greenland shew their future home. 
—Now a dark speck, but brightening as it flies, 

A vagrant sea-fowl giads their eager eyes: 

How lovely, from the narrow deck to see 

The meanest link of nature's family, 

Which makes us feel, in dreariest solitude, 

Affinity with all that breathe renew'd ; 

At onee a thousand kind emotions start, 

And the bieod warms and mantles round the heart! 


Greenland itself, and one of its won- 
ders, are admirably painted. 


Far off, amidst the placid sunshine, giow 
Mountains with hearts of freand crests of snow, 
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Whose blacken‘d slopes with deep ravines entrench‘, 

Their thunders silenced, and their lightnings 
quench’d, 

Stull the slow heat of Spent eruptions breathe, 

While embryo earthquakes swell their wombs be- 
neath. 

Hark! from yon eauldron-eave, the battle-sound 

Of fire and water warring under ground ; 

Rack’d on the wheels of an ebullient tide, 

Here might some spirit, fall’n from bliss, abide, 

Such fitful wailings of intense despair, 

Such emanating splendours fill the air. 

~—He comes, he comes 3 the infuriate Geyser springs 

Up to the firmament on vapoury wings; 

With breathless awe the mounting glory view: 

White whirling clouds his steep ascent pursue. 

But lo! a glimpee i—refulgent to the gale, 

He starts all naked th rough his riven veil ; 

A fountain-column, terrible and bright, —_ 

A living, breathing, moving form of light: 

From central earth to heaven's meridian thrown, 

The mighty 8pperition towers alone, 

Rising, as though for ever he could rise, 

Storm and resume his palace in the skies, 

All foam, and turbulence, and wrath below ; 

Around him beams the reconciling bow; 

Signal of peace, whose radiant girdle binds, 

(Till nature’s doom, the waters and the winds ;) 

While mist and spray, condensed to sudden dews, 

The air itlumine with celestia? hues, 

As if the bounteous sun were raining down 

The richest gems of his imperial crown, 

In vain the spirit wrestles to break free, 

Foot-bound to fathomless captivity ; 

A power unseen, by sympathetic spell 

For ever working,—to his finty cell 

Recalls him from the ramparts of the spheres ; 

He yields, collapses, lessens, disappears ; 

Darkness receives him in her vague abyss, 

Around whose verge light froth and bubbles hiss, 

While the low murmurs ofthe refluent tide 

Far into subterranean silence glide, 

The eye stil) gazing down the dread profound, 

When the bent ear hath wholly lost the sound, 

—~But is he slain and sepulchred ?~Again 

The deathless giant sallies from his den, 

Scales with recruited strength the ethereal walls, 

Struggles afresh for liberty,—and falls. 

Yes, and for liberty the fight renew‘d, 

By day, by night, undaunted, unsubdued, 

He shal! maintain, til! Ieeiand's solid base 

Fail, and the mountains vanish from its face. 


A prophetic view of the people, and 
adescription of the Sabbath, are not 
less interesting. 


~Through the dim vista of unfolding years, 

A pageant of portentous woe appears, 

Yon rosy groups, with golden locks, at play, 

Isee then—few, decrepid, silent, grey; 

Their fathers all at rest beneath the sod, 

Whose flowerless verdure marks the House of God, 
Home of the living and the dead 3—where meet 
Kindred and strangers, in communion swect, 

When dawns the Sabbath on the block-buile pile; 
The kiss of peace, the welcome, and the sinite 
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Go round ; till comes the Priest, a father there, 

And the bell knolls his family to prayer : 

Angels might stoop from thrones in heaven, to be 

Co-worshippers in such a family, 

Whom from their nooks and dells, where’er they 
roam, 

The Sabbath gathers to their common home: 

Oh! I would stand a keeper at this gate 

Rather than reign with kings in guilty state; 

A day in such serene enjoyment spent 

Were worth an age of splendid discontent ! 


We have only room for oneof the 
last episodes, to which we have alluded, 
as Conveying the pathetic story of the 
final desolation of Greenland. 


In the cold sunshine of yon narrow dell, 

Affeetion lingers there two lovers dwell, 

Greenland’s whole family ; nor long forlorn, 

There comes a visitant ; a babe is born, 

O’er his meek helplessness the parents smiled ; 

*T was Hope ;—for Hope is every mother’s child : 

Then seem’d they, in that world of solitude, 

The Eve and Adam ofa race renew'd, 

Briefhappiness ! too perilous to last ; 

The moon hath wax'd and waned, and all is past. 

Behold the end :—one morn, athwart the wall, 

They mark’d the shadow ofa rein-deer fall, 

Bounding in tameless freedom o’er the snow : 

The father track’d him, and with fatal bow 

Smote down the victim ; but before his eyes, 

A rabid she-bear pounced upon the prize ; 

A shaft into the spoiler's flank he sent, 

She turn'd in wrath, and limb from limb had rent 

The hunter ; but his dagger's Planging steel, 

With riven bosom, made the monster reel ; 

Unvanquish'd, both to closer combat flew ; 

Assailants each, till each the other slew ; 

Mingling their blood from mutual wounds, they lay 

Stretcht on the carcase of their antler'd prey. 

Meanwhile his partner waits, her heart at rest, 

‘o burthen but her infant at her breast : 

With him she slumbers, or with him she plays, 

And tells him all ber dreams of future days, 

Asks him a theusand questions, feigns replies, 

And reads whate'er she wishes in his eyes, 

~—Red evening eomes 3 No husband's shadow falls, 

Where fell the rein-deer’s o'er the latticed walls: 

Tis night; no footstep sounds towards her door; 

The day returns,—but he returns no more. 

In frenzy forth she sallies: and with cries, 

To which no voice except her own replies 

In frightful echoes, starting all arqund, 

Where human voice again shall never sound, 

She seeks him, finds him not: some angel-guide 

In mercy turns ber from the corpse aside : 

Perhaps his own freed spirit, lingering near, 

Who waits to waft her to a happier sphere, 

But leads her first, at evening, to their cot, 

Where lies the little one, all day forgot : 

Imparadised in sicep she finds him there, 

Kisses his cheek, and breathes a mother’s prayer. 

Three days she languisbes, nor can sbe shed 

One tear, betweenthe living and the dead: 

When her lost spouse comeso’cr the widow's thought, 

The pangs of memory are te madmen wrought : 
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But when ber suckling’s eager lips are felt, 

Her heart would fain—but oh ! it cannot—melt: 
At length it breaks, while on her lap he lies, 
With baby wonder gating in her eyes. 

Voor orphan! mine és nota hand to trace 

Thy litde story, last ofall thy race! 

Not long thy sufferings; cold and colder grown, 
‘Phe arms that clasp thee chill thy limbs to stone. 
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—’Tis done :—from Greenland’s coast the latest sigh, 
Bore infant innocence beyond the sky. 


We shall return to this volume, of 
which it is needless to say, after these 
extracts, that it is eminently. poeticaland 
beautiful. 


CORNUCOPIA. 
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LORD BYRON. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
MR. EDITOR, ° 

I HAVE been much gratified with 

many of the literary articles in some 
of the recent numbers of your publica- 
tion, for the first time put into my bands. 
They breathe a purer style, and a more 
poetical taste, than are apparent, accor- 
ding to my belief, in its sister journals 
of the day ; the matter is more instinct 
with spirit, and with the glow which 
gcnius spreads over allittouches. But 
I know not if I have been more pleased 
with any papers than those which have 
advocated the character and poetry of 
Lord Byron. Him I have ever regard- 
ed as a persecuted individual—visited 
with a singular share of popular oppro- 
brium—aa opprobrium wielded by 
men, whom his talents, rather than his 
failings, have made his enemies,—and 
who, in sounding the trumpet of impu- 
ted crime, have gratified less their own 
resvect for virtue than the latent envy 
of their hearts.—Despite the calumni- 
ous rumours so industriously kept afloat 
by them, a calin observer may trace 
even in those pages which teem with the 
dark and terrible of crime, a lofty spirit, 
stirring with generous emotions, and 
with sensibility in every nerve ; aspint 
which, 10 his search for the beautiful, 
often draws, rather from the type of 
ideal harmony in his own fancy, than. 
from forms simply existent ;—proving 
that the spring ef bis thought is a pure 
passion after the visions of loveliness ; 
and, that his mind, io its productive 
creations, rather colours things with 
hues at its choice, than is coloured by 
them. That Lord Byron has not de- 
picted the purely good—the Gertrudes 
of poetry—but Laras and Parasinas, is 
therefore to be attributed more to his 


own caprice than his enemies are wiil- 
ing to allow. He might have dane it 
—he might do it with inimitable ease ; 
but he, probably, thought it required 
greater skill and insight into the human 
mind, to unveil the grandeur of a mis- 
anthrope, and give. attraction to.a pirate. 
There are many persons who impute 
the aberrations of his fancy, if such they 
be, to the defects of his heart, and with 
singular resolve and inconsistency, shut 
the avenues of their understandings to 
the thousand tender and beautiful 
touches which pervade his writings, I 
think, however, that a kindlier feeling 
begins to shew itself in the public mind 
towards this noble bard ; his absence 
from his country—the certainty that he 
has suffered moch—the spirit which has 
refused to bend to suffering—and the 
firmness which has supported bim un- 
der unprovoked severity ; sorrow— 
song—feeling—pride— genius — have 
tempered with pity the acrimony of the 
past. He who can read, with a cool 
heart and an unwet eye, many 
of the fourth Canto of Childe Harold, — 
his lingering love of country amidst the 
sunny waters of the Adriatic and the 
festivities of Venice—the mournful and 
melancholy. remembrances of Romaa 
glory in the ruined Coliseum—and the 
terrible yet pathetic apostrophe to the 
midnight Nemesis, wherein the fire and 
feelings of past emotions—tbe hopes of 
youth—the disappointments of man- 
hood—regret, anguish, and injury are 
livingly concentred—who can pass, 
Levite-like, unmoved, these wrestlings 
of grief with majesty, Ais heart I envy 
not, but pity as a thing unleviog and 
ublovely. 

Above all other writera Lord Byron 
speaks to the heart: it is this which be 
robes with the garment of his own emo- 
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tion ; there Ais hope revels—his apguish 
stings—his passion beats : it is his spirit 
and not Lara’s which dares us to forget. 
His individuality haunts our sympathy, 
and blends with our being. His words 
have alternately the tears and the sun- 
shine, the thunder and the lightning of 
heaven : his thonghts are sensation, and 
his pictures materiality. His flowers, 
and streams, and mountains, have a 
‘sorrow—a beauty—a tenderness of their 
own ; they are instinct with life, or 
charged, like Ossian’s, with a music 
most unhappy. After reading Childe 
Harold, or the Corsair, one can do no- 
thing ; it absorbs and unnerves us. A 
lady once observed to me, “ Moore’s 
Lalla Rookh I can take up and lay 
down ; I can take up a work of theol- 
Ogy and read with equal attention ; but 
I must have a night’s sleep after reading 
Lara or the Corsair.” Perfectly origi- 
nal and isolate in every thing, though he 
sometimes condescends to use the 
thoughts of others, and though he 
writes in the measure in which others 
have written, passing into his hands like 
certain chemical combinations, they 
form a new compound entirely unique. 
His verse is neither the verse of Po 
of Denham, of Dryden, nor of Gold- 
smith, but a constellation of the strength 
and grace of all, with superadded har- 
mony, and a more pervading impetu- 
osity. Neither is his Spenserian stan- 
za, the stanzas of Spenser, of Thom- 
son, or of Beattie ; but fluctuating in a 
wider compass and variety of cadence, 
more loftily wielded, with an Olympic 
Majesty, and magnificence, more abry 
but more sonorous, mellowed intoa finer 
and a fuller flow of beautiful sounds 
and concords more deeply enamouring 

the ear, and touched to sweeter and to 
grander issues. His Alexandrine is got 
‘‘ the wounded snake,” of Pope, but the 
mellifluous motion of an andulating 
river—the rapid rush of the “ arrow 
Rhine,” or the dark swell of the stormy 
ocean. Jt is in them that the ripple 
breaks, or the booming billow bursts— 
that the expanded image concentres into 
energy, and the purposed wisdom 
speaks morality to man. Successful, 
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therefore, as he is jn this, I cannot . 
well admire those instances in the four 
Canto of Childe Harold, where the se: 
tence does not close with the stanz 
but is continued through three or fou 
In describing indeed the tortuous bo) 
ings and angry agitations of the velin 
cataract, the line may be permitted 
labour and hang suspended for an ir 
stant, like the stone of Sisyphus, par 
ticularly as the recoil becomes thereb 
More jarring ; but it is a daring origi 
nality, which in other Cases, and i: 
another than a master’s hands, woul 
be liable to censure, If, however 
nothing new is attempted, nothing new 
will be gained. It is the privilege, 1 
not the passion, of genius, to be eccen- 
tric, and in consideration of the innu- 
merable shades which his eccentricity 
kindles into beauty, we may 


“ Here and there forgive a brave neglect.” 


For my own part, I cannot take up 
a work of genius without Merging the 
criticin the reader. It is the spider 
which turns to venom the honey that it 
tastes. Let us rightly value the Sun of 
Song while he is yet with us to illumine 
our spirit with his own warm tints—to 
shed around creation his paradise of 
light. A time will come when his glory 
must depart into shadow. Then the 
things who have been busy in heaping 
Wrongs upon his bead, who have sought 
to whiten by his side, without sharing 
in his sorrow, will affect to weep over 
his asbes and pause when it is too late 
in the career of contumely. The men 
alleviate the misfor- 
tunes of the living Burns, are raising 
to the dead statues of stone. But we 
will build our statue whilst it jg yot day: 
Neg seysras. For myself, I cannot re- 
frain from avowing, that I consider it a 
glory in my life, that I live in the age of 

td Byron; and instead of darting the 


Y sting, like some Prying insects of the 


day, “to probe a bosom too severely 
tried,” I would soothe it with a tear, 
and drop over the victim of grief the 
mantle of Timanthes, JHOWiee:. 
Woburn, Heb.27, I-A. Wires. 
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CURE FOR SUPERSTITION. 


Miners are known to bea super- 
stitious race. Their superstition, 
however, is sometimes made a _pre- 
text for idleness, There is a recipe 
for curing this species of the disorder. 
In some extensive mines in Wales the 
men frequently saw the Devil, and when 
once he had been seen, the men would 
work no more that day. The evil be- 
came serious, for Old Belzebub repeated 
his visits so often, as if he had a design 
to injure the proprietor. That gentle- 
man at Jast called his men together, and 
told them that the Devil never appeared 
to anybody who had not deserved to be 
so terrified, and that as he was deter- 
mined to keep no rogues about him he 
was resolved to discharge the first 
man who eaw the Devil again. The 
remedy was as efficient as if he had 
turned a stream of holy-water into the 
mines. 

HOPE 

predominates in youth, whoare always 
less willing to indulge in unpleasing 
thoughts, than to contemplate their pro- 
bable share of unhappiness in the period 
before them. The world to them ap- 
pears enamelled, like a distant prospect, 
whose beauties are so heightened by 
the reflection of a setting sun, that its 
inequalities are only to be discovered 
upon a much nearer inspection. 


ILLUSTRATION OF AN ARABIAN PRO- 
VERB. i 

The Arabians have a proverb— 
“ How cheap the camel would be +f 
that cursed thing did not hang on its 
neck,” which is said to have originated 
in the following circumstance :—An 
Arab, who had a vicious camel, swore, 
ip a passion, that he would sell it fora 
dirhem, or his wife should ever be bar- 
ren. He soon repented of his vow, 
yet to keep to the letter of it, he thought 
of this curious method of break- 
ing it in spirit. He hung a cat 
round the camel's neck, and then had it 
cried, “ The camel for a dirhem, the cae 
for 400, but both must be bought to- 
gether.” The passengers exclaimed— 
How cheap the camel would be if that 
pursed thing were not hung round ils 
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neck. And this speech is since become 
a proverb, which is applied to things 
seemingly cheap, but which can on- 
ly be acquired through great sacnfi- 
ces. 

ANTICIPATION. 

The anticipation of beppiness to 
come, often affords more pleasure than 
the absolute possession ofit, and is at 
all times the most certain enjoyment ; 
as we hope in tdea what we are not al- 
ways doomed to experience in realtty. 
The spring is therefore a pleasanter sea- 
son than the summer: The first whets 


the appetite by promises, the latter dulls 


it by performance. 
HOLSTEIN NIGHTINGALES. 

To aperson coming at once from 
England, says a recent traveller (Dr. 
Clarke), the appearance is new and 
strange; but that which offered the 
greatest novelty to our party, was the 
loud and incessant chorus of myriads of 
frogs, the whole way from Lubeck to 
Eutin. Toccall it croaking, would be 
to convey a very erroneous idea of it, 
because it is really harmonious; aad 
we gave to these reptiles the name of 
Holstein Nightingales. Those who 
have not heard it, would hardly believe 
it possible for any number of frogs to 
produce such a powerful aad predomi-- 
nating clamour. The effect of it, how- 
ever, is certainly not unpleasing ; espe- 
cially, after sun-set, when all tbe rest of 
animated nature is silent, and seems to 
be atrest. The noise of. any one of 
them, singly, as we sometimes heard it 
near the road, was, as usual, disagreea- 
ble, and might be compared to the loud- 
est quacking ofaduck ; but when, as 
it generally happened, tens of thousands, 
nay millions, sang together, it wasa 
choral vibration, varied only by caden- 
cts of sound, something like those pro- 
duced upon musical glasses ; and it ac- 
corded ith the uniformity which twi- 
light cast over the woods and waters. 

ANECDOTES, 

Inthe Corsican war, the inhabitants 
of the Island took a French officer pris- 
oner, and were going to hang him: but 
the latter addressed them, “ You probs- 
bly imagine that by hanging me you 
will cause the King my master much 
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sorrow. With respect to myself, I am 
prepared for every thing ; but so much 


I must say, that the King of France will 


not trouble himself in the least on my 
account, and that he will not even know 
that you have banged me.” ‘Nay, if 
this be the case,’ replied the Corsicans, 
* we will not hang you !’—( From the 
a collection of Abbé Morel- 
el, | 
he painter, Vernet, relates that 
somebody had once employed him to 
paint a landscape with a cave and St. 
Jerome in it. He accordingly painted 
the landscape, with St. Jerome in the 
entrance, but when he delivered the 
picture, the purchaser, who understood 
nothing of perspective, said, “ The 
landscape and the cave are well made, 
but St. Jerome is not in the cave.” «I 
waderstand you, sir,’ replied Vernet, 
‘ I willalter it” He therefore took the 
painting and made the shade darker, 
so that the Saint seemed to sit farther 
in, The gentleman took the painting, 
and it again appeared to him that the 
Saint was not in the cave. Vernet 
then wiped out the figure and gave it to 
the gentleman, who seemed perfectly 
satisfied. Whenever he saw strangers 
to whom heshewed the picture, he said, 
‘* Here you see a picture by Vernet, 
with St. Jerome in his cave.” ‘But 
we do not see the Saint,’ replied the 
visitors. “Excuse me, gentlemen,” 
answered the possessor, “he is there, 
for I have seen him standing at the en- 
trance, and afterwards farther back, and 
am therefore quite sure he is in it.”-—Ib. 


Morand, author of La Capricieuse, 
was in a box of the theatre during the 
first representation of that comedy ; the 
pit loudly expressing disapprobation at 
the extravagance and improbability of 
some traits in this character, the author 
became impatient, he put his head out 
of the box and called, ‘ Know, gentle- 


men, this is the very picture of my 


mother-in-law. What do you say 
now 2?” Ibid. 


A hunting groom advertises in the 
Morning Post of Saturday, for a place 
of service, and says as he has “never 
lived with any but gentlemen of the 


but such will apply” ! 


EPITAPHS. 


Nothing is more barbarous than those 
mixtures of verse and prose, of Latin 
and English, of narration and common- 
place morality, which appear in our 
churches and church-yards. A Gothic 
arch, supported by Corinthian pillars, 
or a statue with painted cheeks, anda 
hat and wig, could not be more absurd. 
I never heard of a Greek inscription at 
Rome, or a Latin one at Athens, La- 
tin is, perhaps, more durable than Eug- 
lish, and may therefore be used in those 
inscriptions which we place on the foun- | 
dation stones of bridges, &c. for these 
it is presumed will net be read till a 
thousand years hence, when all our 
modern languages will probably be un- 
intelligible. But I cannot but think 
that Evglish epitaphial inscriptions, ex- 
posed to wind and weather, will be un- 
derstood quite aslong as they can be 
read. As to the species of composi- 
tion best adapted for the purpose, 
Boileau says, that epitaphs “ doivent 
etre simples, courtes et familiéres.” 
One of the most simple and pleasiog 
specimens I haveever met with is the 
following, copied from a tomb-stone ia 
the church-yard of Runcorn, in Che- 
shire ;— 

This stone was erected by Eneas Morrison, the 
husband of Janct Morrison, te designate. the spot 
where her remains are deposited ; that her infant 
children, when they shall have attained a more 
mature age, may approach it with reverential awe, 
and pledge their vows to Heaven to respect her me- 
mory by imitating her virtues. 

There is a beautiful thought, coarse- 
ly and ungrammatically expressed up- 
oo a stone in Edgbaston church-yard, 
over the remains of an idiot girl ; which 
has been thus versified :— 

If the innocent are favorites of Heaven,— 

And God but litle asks where little's given,— 


My Great Creator hath for me in store 
Eternal joys! what wise man can have more ? 


greatest respectability, ke hopes none 


On a tablet in the garden of New- 
stead Abbey, the ancestral residence of 
the Byron family, are the well-known 
“ Lines to the memory of a Newtound- 
land Dog,” preceded by this singular 
Inscription :— 

® 
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Near this spot 
Are deposited the remains of one, 
Who possessed beauty without vanity, 
Strength without insolence, 
Courage without ferocity, 

And all the virtues of man without his vices :— 
This praise, which would be unmeaning flattery, 
Ifinscribed over human ashes, 
¥s but a just tribute to the memery of 
Boatswain, a DOG 
Who was born in Newfoandland, May, 1808, 
And died in Newstead, Nov, 18, 1813. 


RELIGION. 

It is surely impossible to understand 
the doctrines of our religion and not 
wish, at least, that they may be true; 
for they exhibit the most exhilarating 
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views of God and his providence ; they 
recommend the purest and most perfect 
morality; and they breathe nothing 
throughout but benevolence, equity, and 
peace ; one may venture to affirm, that 
no man ever wished the Gospel true, 
who did not find it so. 


NOVEL PUNISHMENT. 

The Emperor Claudius was so fond 

of backgammon, that Seneca says his 

punishment ia hell will be to play cos- 

tinually with a bottomless dice box— 

Ludere pertuso fretillo et fugientes les- 
seras semper querere. 


BOWDICH’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 
=i 
From the Literary Gazette. 
MISSION FROM CAPE COAST CASTLE TO ASHANTEE, WITH A STATISTIGAL ACCOUNT OP THAT 
XINGDOM, AND GEOGRAPAICAL NOTICES OF OTHER PARTS OF THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


BY T. EDWARD BOWDICH, ESQ. CONDUCTOR. 


SHANTEE, a powerful kingdom, 

and Coomassie, its capital, a city 
of one hundred thousand souls, within 
nine days’ jouroey of our settlements on 
the coast, were, till within these few 
years, only generally known to us by 
name, and we believe, that not fifty in- 
dividuals in England had ever formed 
the faintest idea of the barbaric pomp 
and magnificence which this volume 
unfolds, nor of the state, power, wealth, 
and political condition of the Ashantee 
ation, (only one of many similar which 
people the interior of Africa) until the 
original account of it, from the pen of 
one of the persons employed on this 
occasion, appeared in the Literary Ga- 
zette. Except by loose report, we may 
indeed say that until Mr. Bowdich 
came before us, we knew nothing of 
this vast continent beyond its shores 
and rumoured deserts. His narrative 
seems to carry us toa new and crowd- 
ed world, and imagination could hardly 
produce any forms more strange and 
wonderful than the true description 
which he gives us of realities. We will 
introduce the account of these marvels 
by ashort preface of the circumstances 
which led to the mission. 

“The Ashantees, in 1807-1811, and 

1816, invaded the nation of Fantees, 


~ 


London 1819. 


whose pepulation lay about our settle- 
ments on the coast, aad in the course 
of the wars, by which they nearly exter- 
minated their miserable adversaries, pot 
only threatened but attacked our forts. 
Cape Coast Castle was besieged, and it 
was only by paying a tribute that the 
savage conqueroms were bought off. 
Alter this it was deemed expedient to 
send an embassy to Coomassie, in order 
to negociate a treaty of alliance with a 
monarch so dangerous and potent as 
Sai Tootoo Quamina, King of the 
Ashantees. Presents, &c. being pre- 
pared, Mr. James, Mr. Bowdich, Mr. 
Tedlie, and Mr. Hutchison, were dis- 
patched on this conciliatory errand, un- 
der the guidance of an Ashantee called 
Quamina, whose women accompanied 
him, and gave more trouble than all the 
rest of the suite. They left Cape Coast 
oo the 22d April 1817, and proceeding 
by Annamabee, struck into ** the bush,” 
or forest, for the interior. ‘They cross- 
ed many streams and swamps, and ap- 
pear to have journeyed along a path 
cut through an otherwise impervious 
wood, ‘I'heir usual mode and lodgings 
may be gathered from a few brief ex- 
tracts. 

“« We halted in the woods, at a spot 
where our guide Quamina was busied 
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in cutting down the underwood, to ac- 
commodate himself and his women ; 
the bearers, resolute in their perverse- 
ness, had gone on with our provisions 
and clothes. The gronnd of our rest- 
ing-place was very damp, and swarmed 
with reptiles and insects ; we had great 
difficulty in keeping up our fires, which 
we were the more anxious to do after a 
visit from a panther : an animal which, 
the natives say, resembles a small pig, 
and inhabits the trees, continued a shrill 
screeching through the night ; and oc- 
casionally a wild hog bounced by, 
snorting through the forest, as if closely 
pursued, 

‘“‘The doom and iron-wood trees 
were frequent; the path was a labyrinth 
of the most capricious windings, the 
roots of the cotton trees obstructing it 
continually, and our progress was gen- 
erally by stepping and jumping up and 
down, rather than walking ; the stems 
ot caudices of these trees projected from 


the trunks like flying buttresses, their ed 


height frequently 20 feet. We were 
also frequently obliged to wait the cut- 
ting away of the underwood before we 
could proceed even on foot.” 

“<The path was sometimes trackless, 
and appeared to have been little used 
since the invasion of 1807 ; several hu- 
man skulls were scattered thro’ this dark 
solitude, the relics of the butchery.” 

Thus they travelled through the des- 
olated Fantee country, where, however, 
the charms of nature are displayed in 
uncommon beauty and majesty ; and 
next crossed the country of the Assims, 
or Assins, tributary to:the king of Ash- 
antee. On the 5th of May they reach- 
ed the frontier of the latter kingdom, 
the first croom or town belonging to 
which is called Quesha. Here a small 
niver, the Bohmen, 

*¢ Is said to instil eloquence, and nu- 
roerous Ashantees repair annually to 
drink of it: it flowed ina very clear 
stream, over a bed of gravel, and was 
three feet deep and eight yards broad.” 

Still the country was not open, but 
well watered, thickly peopled, and full 
of towns. The path was now more 
regularly cut, and almost resembled that 
of an European shrubbery for neatness, 
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while it was, in parts, eight feet wide. 
At Fohmannee, a town a little in ad- 
vance of Quesha, “ we,” says the par- 
rative, 

“ Stopped awhile at the request of a 
venerable old man, who regaled us with 
some palm-wine and fruit: bis man- 
ners were very pleasing, and made it 
more painful fer us to hear that his life 
was forfeited to some superstitious ob- 
servance, and that he only waited the 
result of a petition to the king to com- 
miserate his infirmities so far as to allow 
bim to be executed at his own croom, 
and to be spared the fatigue of a journey 
to the capital : he conversed cheerfully 
with us, congratulated himself on seeing 
white men before he died, and spread 
bis cloth over the log with an emotion 
of dignity rather than shame. His 
head arrived at Coomassie the day after 
we had.” 

Their arrival, thus mentioned in ra- 
ther slovenly language, is next describ- 
“‘ Two miles from Agogoo, we cross- 
ed the marsh which insulates Coomas- 
sie ; the breadth at that part forty yards, 
and the depth three feet. Being within 
a mile of the capital, our approach was 
announced to the king, who desired us 
by his messengers, to rest at a little 
croom, called Patiasoe, until he had 
finished washing, when captains would 
be deputed to conduct us to his pres- 
ence. Distance 64 miles. Courses 
N.3, NNW.%. 

‘““We entered Coomassie at two 
o'clock, passing under a fetish, or sacri- 
fice of a dead sheep, wrapped up in red 
silk, and suspended between two lofty 
poles. Upwards of 5000 people, the 
greater part warriors, met us with awful 
bursts of martial music, discordant only 
in its mixture ; for horns, drums, rattles, 
and gong-gongs, were all exerted with a 
zeal bordering on phrenzy, to subdue 
us by the first impression. ‘The smoke 
which encircled us from the incessant 
discharges of musquetry, confined our 
glimpses to the foreground; and we 
were halted whilst the captains perform- 
ed their Pyrrhic danee, in the centre of 
a circle, formed by their warriors ; 
where a confusion of flags, English. 
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Dutch, and Danish were waved and 
flourished in all directions ; the bearers 
plunging and springing from side to side, 
with a passion of enthusiasm only 
equalled by the captains, who followed 
them, discharging their shining bluader- 
busses so close, that the flags now and 
then were in a blaze; and emerging 
from the smoke with all the gesture aud 
distortion of maniacs. Their followers 
kept up the firing around us in the rear. 
The dress of the captains was a war cap, 
with gilded rams’ borns projecting in 
front, the sides extended beyond all pro- 
portion by immense plumes of eagles’ 
feathers, and fastened under the chin 
with bands of cowries, Their vest was 
of red cloth, covered with fetishes and 
saphles* in gold and silver; and em- 
broidered cases of almost every colour, 
which flapped against their bodies as 
they moved, intermixed with small 
brass bells, the horns and : tails of ani- 
mals, shells, and knives ; long leopards’ 
tails huog down their backs, over a small 
bow covered with fetishes. ‘They wore 
loose cotton trowsers, with immense 
boots of a dull red leather, coming half 
way up the thigh, and fastened by small 
chains to their cartouch or waist belt; 
these were also ornamented with bells, 
horses’ tails, strings of amulets, and in- 
numerable shreds of leather; a small 
quiver of arrows hung from their right 
wrist, aad they held a long iron chain 
between their ttcth, with a scrap of 
Moorish writing attixed to the end of it. 
A small spear was in their left hands 
covered with red cloth and silk tassels ; 
their black countenances heichtened the 
effect of this attire, and completed a 
ficure scarcely human. 


“This exhibition continued about 
half an hour, when we were allowed to 
proceed encircled by the warriors, whose 
numbers, with the crowds of people, 
made our movement as gradual as if it 
had taken place in Cheapside ; the sev- 
eral streets branching off to the right, 
presented long vistas crammed with 
people, and those on the left hand be- 
Ing On an acclivity, innumerable rows 
of heads rose one above another: the 
large open porches of the houses, like 


* Scraps of Moorish writin, as charms aguinst evil, 
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the fronts of stages in. small theatres, 
were filled with the better sort of fe- 
males and children, all impatient to be- 
hold white men for the first time ; their 
exclamations were drowned in the firing 
and music, but their gestures were in 
character with the scene. When we 
reached the palace, about half a mile 
from the place where we entered, we 
were again halted, and an open file was 
made, through which the bearers were 
passed, to deposit the presents and bag- 
gage in the house assigned to us. Here 
we were gratified by observing several 
of the caboceers pass by with their 
trains, the novel splendour of which 
astonished us. The bands, principaiiy 
composed of horns and flutes, trained 
to play in concert, seemed to soothe our 
hearing into its natural tone again by 
their wild melodies ; whilst the im- 
mense umbrellas, made to sink and rise 
from the jerkings of the bearera, and the 
large fans waving around, refreshed us 
with small currents of air, under a barn- 
ing sup, clouds of dust, and a density 


of atmosphere almost suffocating. We. 


were then squeezed, at the same funeral 
pace, up a long street, to an open-front- 
ed house, where we were desired by a 
royal messenger to wait a further iavita- 
tion from the king. Here our attention 
was forced from the astonishment of the 
crowd to a most inhuman spectacle, 
which was paraded before us for some 
minutes ; it wasa man whom they were 
tormenting previous to sacrifice ; his 
hands were pinioned behind bim, a 
knife was passed through his cheeks to 
which his lips were noosed like the fig- 
ure of §, one ear was cut off and car- 
ried before him, the other hung to his 
head by a small bit of skin; there were 
several gashes in his back, and a knife 
was thrust under each shoulder-blade ; 
he was led with a cord passed through 
his nose, by men disfigured with im- 
mense caps of shaggy black skins, and 
drums beat before him ; the feeling this 
horrid barbarity excited must be ima- 
gined. We were soon released by per- 
mission to proceed to the king, aad 
passed through a very broad street, 
about a quarter of a mile long, to the 
market-place. 

“* Our observations en passant had 
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taught us t conceive a spectacle far 
exceeding our original expectations ; 
but they ‘had not prepared us for the 
extent aod display of the scene which 
here burst upon us: an area ‘of nearly 
a mile in circumference was crowded 
with magnificence and novelty. The 
king, his tributaries, and captains, were 
resplendent in the distance, surrounded 
by attendants of every description,front- 
ed by a mass of warriors, which seemed 
_to make our approach impervious. ‘Tbe 
- sun was reflected, with a glare scarcely 
more supportable than the heat, from 
.the massy gold ornaments, which glis- 
‘tened in every direction. ‘More thana 


‘ hundred bands burst at once on our ar- - 


rival, with the peculiar airs of their. sev- 
eral chiefs; the-horns flourished their 
defiances, with the beating of ianumera- 
ble drums and metal instruments, and 
then yielded for .a while to the soft 
breathings of their long flates, which 
‘Were truly harmonious ; and a pleasing 
instrument, like a bagpipe without the 
drone, was happily:blended. At least 
a hundred large umbrellas, or canopies, 
which could shelter thirty persons, were 
sprung up and down by the bearers 
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' with brilliant effect, being made of scar- 


let, yellow, and the most showy cloths 
aod silks, and crowaed on the top with 
crescents, pelicans, elephants, barrels, 
and arms and swords of gold; they 
were of various shapes, but mostly 
dome ; and the valances (in some of 
which small looking-glasses were ioscrt- 
ed) fantastically scalloped and fringed ; 


‘from the fronts of some, the proboscis 


and small teeth of elephants projected, 
and a few were roofed with leopard 
skins, and crowned with various ani- 
mals naturally stuffed. ‘Tbe state ham- 
mocks, like long cradles, were raized in 
the rear, the poles on the -heads of the 
bearers ; the cushions and pillows were 
covered with crimson taffeta, aod the 
richest cloths hung over the sides. In- 
numerable small umbrellas, of various 
coloured atripes, were crowded in the 
intervals, whilst several large trees 
heightened the glare, by contrasting the 
sober colouring of nature. 
* Discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit.” ” 


Our limits compel us to break off ab- 
ruptly, but our extracts from this curious 
work shall be resumed in our next. 
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From :La Belle Assemblee, May 1819. 


THE LATE LORD RUKEBY. 

Fyne been dissuaded.in early 

life from a marriage with a widow 
burthened with seven children, Lord 
Rokeby devoted himself to a life of cel- 
ibacy and retirement: not that he 
wholly secluded himself from society ; 
he received his friends and neighbours 
very hospitably, but never returned their 
Visita. 
ing the market of Hythe, for the pur- 
pose of buying and selling cattle, of 
-which ke was a good judge ; and some~- 
times went to Canterbury and to Maid- 
‘stone; on which occasions he hireda 
post-chaise, though he usually accompa- 
nied the chaise on foot, being a great 
walker. 

During the last twenty years of his 
‘Hife be let bis beard grow long ;_ while 
his long white hair, floating on his back 
and shoulders, gave him a _ patriarchal, 
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He was in the habit of attend- | 


. venerable, but very extraordinary ap- 
_ pearance. 


He seldom wore a hat, but 
always carried one of antique form un- 
der hisarm: and he is suid to have 
looked singularly ill with a hat on. 
His coat, of good fine cloth, was oid 
fashioned: his waistcoat was of swans- 
down, without a back, with tapes to 
keepit up; his stockings were of coarse 
yarn, without feet, excepting enough to 
cover the heels, and thereby prevent the 
stockings from riding up. His shoes 


were of thin leather, with remarkably 


thick soles, and so very long, that they - 
never would have kept on had they not 
come up very high. 

Lord Rokeby had long given up the 
use either of bed or body linen: he 
wore flannel shirts with sleeves, to which 
were tacked the old-fashioned appen- 
dage of ruffles : he changed them three 
times a week. He sleptia the very 
finest new blankets, which were chang- 
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ed every three weeks in summer, and 
every six weeks in winter, They then 
were washed and passed to the servants’ 
beds as required ; their old blankets 
being distributed amongst his poor. He 
always washed io salt water, never using 
any kind of soap, and dried himself with 
a flannel towel. He was very fond of 
bathing ; and used to remain very long 
in a cold bath, in a grove near the house. 
He rose at five ; and passed much of 
his time out of doors, beginning the 
day by drinking some water from a fa- 
vourite spring near the house, fetching 
it himselfor watching the servant who 
went for it, that he might be sure of its 
freshness. Latterly his breakfast con- 
sisted of beefsteaks, of which he was 
very fond. He never tasted beer, wine, 
tea, or coffee, but frequently drank milk. 
He dined at four, took his meals stand- 
ing, at a very small round table, just 
large enough for one dish and one plate ; 
it was about three feet high, and was 
covered by a tablecloth of unbleached 
linen; be used wooden trenchers, a 
very common knife, silver three-pronged 
forks; never eat either pepper, salt, 
vinegar, or mustard ; he disliked boiled 
/Meat and vegetables of all kinds; and 
preferred steaks, game, poultry, and 
beef-tea. 

He would frequently in winter go into 
the kitchen, a very small indifferent 
one, while the servants were at tea; 
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desire them not to disturb themselves, 
listen to their chat, sometimes fall 
asleep, and indeed remain so long that 
they, desirous of going to bed, made 
noises to awaken him. He preserved 
his sightto the last; had a keen and 
penetrating eye ; latterly became rather 
deaf, and when out of humour pretend- 
ed to be more so, peevisbly saying he 
could not hear. His establishment con- 
sisted of three men and three maids; 
the butler lived forty-two: years with 
bim. Lord Rokeby had a rooted dis- 
like to bank-notes, and always paid his 
servants in guineas,constantly expressing 
fears that the next time he must pey 
them in paper. At his death much 
gold was found in bis possession. 

One of bis brothers generally paid 
him an aanual visit; but though on 
excellent terms with his family, it always 
seemed a restraint on Lord Rokeby, 
and before the fostnight or three weeks 
was over he became fractious, as the 
maid said, and, to those used to his 
ways, evidently uneasy ; and seemed 
as if relieved from a weight when his 
brother quitted bim. 

His death was occasioned by a 
mortification in his foot. He suffered 
much pain, sent for many physicians, 
but never followed their directions. 
He had occasionally suffered much 
from the tape-worm during the earlier 
part of his long life. 


| From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF THE TYROLESE. 
Continued from p. 256. 


HEN Hofer and the other lead- 

ers of the insurrection issued 

from their retreat, they found the pea- 
santry struggling to retard the enemy in 
their progress towards Sterzing. Al- 
ready the French had gained the first 
ascents from Toospruck, and the out- 
posts of the contending parties were sta- 
tioned on the opposite sides of the tor- 
rent of Kisack. Steep rocks, fringed 
with brush-wood, rose above the bridge 
on the southern side, which the Tyro- 
lese occupied. From these rocks they 
kept up an irregular fire on the French 
infantry, who were endeavouring to 


make their way through the defile. 
Notwithstanding the utmost courage on 
the part of the French, they found it 
impossible to make their way round a 
corner of the rock, where the road 
wound round the face of the precipice, 
full in view of the marksmen on the 
opposite bank. The grenadiers who 
advanced were instantly shot, and so 
great was the slaughter which this irreg- 
ular fire occasioned, that, in a very 
short time, the road was literally block- 
ed up with dead bodies. In this emer- 
gency, ao Officer of the Bavarian dra- 
goons yolunteered to gallop over the 
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bridge with his squadron, and dispos- 
gess the peasantry who oocupied the 
opposite cliffs. The Tyrolese, perceiv- 
ing the cavalry winding up the ascent, 
‘set fire to the bridge, and, in a very 
short time, the flames spread rapidly 
along the fir beams on which it was 
supported. Not deterred, however, 
by this circumstance, nor by the dread- 
ful fire which the peasantry directed to- 
-wards this point, the brave horseman 
pressed forward, and spurring his borse 
with much difficulty over the dead bod- 
-ies of his comrades, dashed into the 
midst of the flames. Tine eyes of both 
armies were anxiously turned upon this 
. brave man, and the hoofs of his horse 
were Just touching the rocks on the op- 
posite side when the burning rafter 
broke, and he was precipitated from an 
ammense height into the torrent beneath. 
A momentary pause, and a cessation 
from firing ensued, till the heavy splash, 
in the deep ravine below, announced 
his fate; and instantly a loud shout 
from the whole Tyrolese army, re-ech- 
oed through the impending rocks, an- 
nounced to the neighboring vallies that 
the French army was stopt at this im- 
portant defile. ‘This success, trifling as 
it May appear, was of the utmost con- 
sequence to the Tyrolese, for it gave the 
peasants, from the remote vallies, time 
to assemble; and though the French 
succeeded at the end of two days in 
turning their position, and forcing 
them to retire into the higher parts of 
Mount Brenner, yet the time which 
was thus gained, contributed, in a great 
measure, to the glorious victory which 
soon followed. 

Hofer and Speckbacher, finding their 
.forces continually increasing, and that 
the drooping spirits of the peasantry 
were somewhat elated by their recent 
success, resolved to give battle to the 
enemy. For this purpose they took 
post near the foot of Mount Brenner, 
in the valley which leads towards that 
pass from the Innthal. The scene of 
this action was of a more solitary and 
gloomy character than any which had 
hitherto occurred during the war. On 
either side, steep and rugged hills arose, 
covered with scattered fir and larch, 
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with their summits clothed with per- 
petual snow. Immediately in the 
rear of their position, towered the bare 
and inaccessible peaks of Mount Bren- 
ner, bearing on their summits an im- 
mense glacier, presenting, to all ap- 
pearance, an insurmountable obstacle 
to human approach. It was in this 
desolate and gloomy scene that the Ty- 
rolese took their station, with their 
armies stretching up the mountains on 
either side, and their centre supported 
by a small tower which had been built 
in former times in the narrowest part 
of the valley, to guard the pass. The 
chiefs, being conscious that the fate of 
their country depended on the issue of 
that day, made every effort to animate 
their troops, and, in the night preced- 
ing the battle, went through the dif- 
ferent ranks to ascertain the temper of 
the soldiers. They found them firm 
and resolute in their purpose, to de- 


fend themselves to the last extremity, 


and sell their lives as dearly as possible, 
if all hopes of ultimate success were 
lost. At two in the morning mass was 
said by the Friar Joachim, at which 
all the other leaders of the army as- 
sisted, and they then separated and 
took their station at their several posts. 
These brave men, at parting, took 
leave of each other as if their last hour 
wascome; and, like the three bundred 
Spartans in the defileof Thermopyle, 
thought only of meeting again in 
another world. 

The action commenced at day-break, 
by the French pushing forward a large 
column, supported by cavalry, and ar- 
tillery, on the high road, towards the 
old tower which formed the centre of 
the position of the enemy. They were 
received with a rolling fire from all 
parts of the valley, aod lost an immense 
number of meo in advancing over the 
small space of ground which separates 
the two armies. By pushing forward 
column after column, however, they 
gradually gained ground, and their 
artillery, before two o'clock, were 
brought up close to the tower in which 
the Pyrolese were placed. Sensible of 
the importance of retaining this impor- 
tant post, the patriots vigorously with- 
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stood the battalions who advanced ; 
and so stubborn was the resistance 
which they presented, that the French 
were literally obliged to cut them down 
in the stations assigned to them, and 
to draw their cannon ever the dead 
bodies of those who had fallen. Even 
in the last agonies of life this stern and 
desperate valour did not desert them, 
iosomuch, that the wounded men, who 
were disabled from using their weapons, 
and lay weltering in their blood on the 
road, clung to the wheels of the artillery 
that twas advancing, and loosed not 
their desperate grasp till death relaxed 
their hold. The French artillery, like 
the car of the god Jagaurnaut, ploughed 
its way through the dead and the 
dying, and crashed beneath its wheels 
she multitudes who sacrificed them- 
selves to arrest its progress. 

Peter Lanshner, the parish priest 
of Weitendale, commanded at this 
critical point, and: displayed the great- 
est valour in the defence of bis station. 
He was acquainted with the plan of 
the action which Hofer had suggested, 
which was to throw a column of pea- 
sauts in the rear of the mountains on 
the left hand of the Tyrolese army, 
which was destined to descend at 
twelve oclock in the rear of the ene- 
my. If he could keep his ground till 
that hour, the victory was secure. It 
was now half-past eleven, and no 
symptoms of the troops upon the ridge 
of the mountains had yet appeared, 
while the French, notwithstanding the 
most heroic resistance, had penetrated 
to the very foot of the tower which he 
occupied, The first discharges of 
artillery brought down its tottering 
' walls, and the Bavarians were on the 
very point of rushing in, when- the 
shouts from higher parts of the line, 
announced the appearance of the co- 
Jumns which had been detached to the 
rear of the enemy. For an instant, 
the firing on both sides ceased, in ex- 
pectation of some inte!lizence of the 
event which had occasioned this tu- 
mult, and as the smoke cleared away, 
the Tyrolese beheld their countrymen 
occupying in great force, at a vast height 
above them, the rocky ridge on the 
left hand, and the broad bancer of 
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Austria waving in the simimit of the 
snowy cliffs that shut ia the valley oa 
the Western side. This joyfai event 
was instantly communicated to all parts | 
of the patriot army; and the French, 
perceiving the columa in their rear 
descending to attack thém, fell back on 
all sided, and rapidly retraced thew 
dteps down the course of the stream 
which they had recently ascended. 

Their retreat for some time was con- 
ducted with corsiderable order and 
dkill ; bat the numbers of the peasan- 
try itereased ds they advanced, and 
the columns of the French inevitably - 
fell into some cotfusion in the sarrow 
ravines through which the road lay. 
The forests on either side of the road 
were filled with marksmen, who kept 
up an incessant fire on the retreating 
columns, insomuch so, that the Duke of 
Dantzic was obliged to march on foot 
in the dress of a common soldier, to 
avoid being singled out by the marks- 
men, who hung on their road. He 
collected his forces however, and took 
upa strong position in the neighbour- 
‘hood of the abbey of Wilten, which 
had already been the scene of glorious 
success to the Tyrolese. His arm 
occupied a cluster of wooded hills, 
which lay like the Trosacles at the 
foot of a vast ridge of rocky mountatns 
that formed the eastern boundary of the 
valley. Here he was attacked at six 
o’clock in the morning of the 12th 
August by the Tyrolese, headed chiefly 
by the parish priests in the vicinity, and 
under the general command of Hofer, 
Speckbacher and Kemenater. The 
battle consisted chiefly of insulated 
struggles between the different bodies 
of the contending armies, who occupied 
these wooded eminences; and after an 
obstinate and most bloody contest, it 
was decided at midnight in favour of 
the ‘'yrolese. Ja this action, even the 
wives and daughters of the peasants 
took an active share, and not only escort- 
ed the prisoners who were made during 
the action, but resolutely attacked the 
enemy's position, and in many insten- 
ces fell by their husbands’ side, while 
storming the intrenchments which they 
had thrown up for their defence. 

The broken remains of the French 
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atipy fell back io disorder to Inn- 
spruck, which they evacuated without 
resistance ; and contiouing their retreat, 
along.the course of the Ino, abandoned 
the Tyrol territory. In the course of 
this retreat, they exercised the most 
borrid acts of cruelty upon the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of the country. Every 
where the villages were burnt ; and the 
peasants hunted like wild beasts into 
the woods. Such of them as were so 
unfortunate as to fall into their bands, 
of whatever age or sex, were massacred 
without mercy. The soldiers even 
seemed to take delight in acts of de- 
struction, from which no advantage 
could arise to themselves ; and burned 
the houses which were deserted by 
their inhabitants, and in which they 
could discover no articles of sufficient 
value to reward the trouble of pluoder- 
ing. The beautiful town of Schwatz 
on the Inn, was entirely burned by 
these merciless invaders ; and to this 
day, the traveller can mark the progress 
of their armies, by the ruined houses 
and the shattered towns which still 
attest the extent of their devastations, 
Io many places, however, they bave 
lately been repaired ; and the English 
traveller learns with deligbt, that it is to 
the munificence of his countrymen that 
the greater part of the smiling cottages 
that adorn the Hills round Ianspruck, 
have been owing; and that the inhabi- 
tants acknowledge with the deepest 
thankfulness the generosity of that 
nation, which is happily renowned in 
the Tyrol, only as healing the wounds 
which the ravages of war have: occa- 
sioned. 

The Tyrolese war, after the peasan- 
try had thusa third time, without any 
foreign aid, delivered it from their 
enemies, presented many most inter- 
esting occurrences, though they are of 
amore melancholy description, as the 
overwhelming numbers of the French, 
after the conclusion of the Austrian 
campaign, rendered all farther resist- 
ance altogether hopeless, and the se- 
verity of the season obliged the pea- 
sants to descend from the higher Alps, 
\n which they had so nobly maintained 
their freedom, into the vallies, where 
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their valour was unavailing against the 
pumbers and discipline of their enemies: 
but the limits of a sketch of this nature, 
forbid ous entering upon their narrative. 

After the country had finally sub- 
mitted to the F’reach yoke, a deep and 
settled melancholy pervaded the minds 
of the peasantry ; and the idea uni- 
versally prevailed, that their subjuga- 
tion was the punishment of some sins 
which they had committed. Among 
a people excessively prone to religious 
enthusiasm, and with minds strongly 
tinctured with a belief in spiritual in- 
terposition, this melancholy feeling 
produced an universal disposition to 
superstition. Ynnumerable instances 
of miracles and supernatural appear- 
ances are told by the people in all parts 
of the country duriog the years when 
they were subjected to the Bavarian 
yoke. ‘The imagination of the pea- 
sants, roused by the animating com- 
mencement and melancholy termina- 
tion’ of the war, wandered without 
contro] ; but their superstitions were 
elevated by the contemplation of the 
sublime natural scenery witb which 
they were surrounded, and partook of 
the pure and spiritual character of the 
feelings with which they were impressed. 
On many occasions the images of their 
patron saints were seen to shed tears, as 
if bewailing the subjugation of their 
country. Thetravellers who had been 
out after sunset narrated, that the cruci- 
fixes on the road side often bowed their 
heads ; and withered arms were seen to 
stretch themselves from the rocks in the 
remoter recesses of the mountains. As 


the time approached when the deliver- 


ance of Europe was athand, and the 
march of the Russian troops was 
spreading joy and hope throughout the 
subjugated realms of Germany, these 
omens assumed a more joyful character. 
Vast armies of visionary soldiers, 
marching with banners flying, and all 
the splendour of military triumph, were 
seen at sunrise reflected in the lakes 
which bordered on the Austrian empire. 
The Emperor’s tower in the castle of 
Kuffstein was often seen surrounded 
with lambent fire, and the Austrian 
banner, wrapt in flames, was seen to 
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wave at night over the towers of Sterz- 
ing. In the gloom of the evening end- 
less files of soldiers, cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, clad in the Austrian uni- 
form, were seen to traverse the inaccessi- 
ble ranges of rocks which lie on the 
Salzburgh frontier. The shepherds 
who had ascended farthest into these 
desolate regions heard the creaking of 
the wheels, the tramp of the horses, the 
measured tread of the foot-soldiers, in- 
termingled with loud bursts of laughter. 
aod shouts of triumph, amidst rocks on 
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which no human foot had ever trode. 
And when the widows and orphans of 
the fallen warriors knelt before the Vir- 
gia, the flowers and garlands placed 
rouad the image, according to the ami- 
able custom of Catholic countries, and 
which had remained there till they were 
withered, burst forth in renovated fo- 
liage and beauty, and spread their fra- 
grance around the altar, as ifto mark the 
joy of the dead for the approaching de- 
liverance of their country. 


POPULAR CURES, QUACK MEDICINES, &c. 


‘To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
1. peculiar events, passing within the 

immediate sphere of one’s own ob- 
servations, furnish accurate criteria by 
which to judge of corresponding cases 
in society at large, I have ample reason 
for inferring, that many valuable lives 
are frequently endangered or destroyed 
by the pernicious practice of suddenly 
suppressing, or violently interrupting, 
long accustomed evacuations and affec- 
tions of the human system. 

Gout, erysipelas, rheumatism, he- 
morrhoids, eruptive diseases, ulcers, &c. 
are Considered as unqualified and posi- 
tive evils, unredeemed of their obnox-. 
iousness by any attendant benefit. The 
heedless impatience for dismissing these 
doubtless severe visitations, prevents 
that calm contemplation of their causes 
and effects to which the beneficence of 
Nature entitles them, and which the 
welfare of the sufferer ought unquestion- 
ably to enjoin. ‘Thus, we see him fly- 
ing with avidity after every illusory 
phantom that ignorance or empiricism 
presents to his view. 

Many years’ experience, and the most 
attentive investizations of the principles 
on which the different structure and 
functions of the human frame are esta- 
blished, reciprocated, and governed, 
have, however, satisfactorily shewn me, 
that the peculiar evacuations and affec- 
‘tions, constituting the peculiar states of 
system above alluded to, are not the 
approsria of health, but are, on the 


contrary, constitutional efforts, destined 
to effect the most salutary purposes : 
for instance, to equalize the circulation, 
and to determine irritation, local ple- 
thora, &c. to parts where they may be 
expended with safety, though with in- 
convenience and pain; and that, by 
whatever means their sudden suppres- 
sion or violent interruption be occasion- 
ed,—notwithstanding that, in their pro- 
gress, they should exceed n 

limitations—those means will, sooner 
or later, be followed by consequences of 
the most dangerous tendeacy.* 

To require of your readers implicit 
acquiescence to the doctrines here 
brought forward, without adducing 
further testimonies in their support, 
would be arrogant in the extreme ; 
aod to introduce evidence in the legiti- 
mate character of pathological demon- 
strations, would be to obtrude too large- 
ly on the limits of your excellent mis- 
cellany. I must therefore beg leave to 
resort to the more concise (though, I 


* I must here beg the reader to bear im remem- 
brance, that my observations are intended te go no 
farther than to disapprove, generally, of the practice 
of suddenly suppressing, or of violently interrapting, 
long aceustemed evacuations and affections of the 
system, and that they do not impugn the propriety 
of attempting to remove or to modify, by appropri- 
ate constitutional treatment, similar evacuaGons 
and affections recently established in it. On the 
contrary, viewing them as I doin the light of sequela, | 
or results arising from peculiar causes,—it will be 
obvious, my mind inclines to the practical maxim, 
that we have only to remove the causes to dissipate 
the effucts. 
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trust, not altogether less satisfactory,) 
expedient of submitting a few,—out of 
many,—illustrative cases, that have 
Occurred either within my own imme- 
diate practice, or that have otherwise 
fallen under my cognizance : corrobo- 
rating them with brief, yet appropriate, 
selections from living authors of un- 
questionable veracity and eminence. 

In the order, then, that I have noted 
the peculiar conditions of the human 
frame, to which my observations apply, 
{ shall arrange my illustrations, and 
cominence with— 


Gout. 


A gentleman 
thirty-five years of age, of plethoric, but not 
intemperate, habit, had leng been subject to 
this disease, and had occasionall applied 
cold water to the inflamed joints during its 
yarox sms, without experiencing any ill ef- 

ect from it. On one occasion, however, 
whilse labouring under an attack of gout on 
his feet, he plunged them into cold water: 
i mation soon receded, and he became 
Speechless. After reproducing the gouty af- 
fections on the feet, he recovered his speech, 
and did well. 

An elderly ; » of fall habit, dispo- 
sed to cooviviality, and long disposed to 
i suddenly relieved of a 
taking the prescribed 
dose of «< Reynold’s Specific.” Apoplexy 
Occurred on the following morning; from 
yet thoroughly recovered. 

* Various diseases of the ead,---as head- 
ache, vertigo,* depression of spirits, mania, 
epilepsy, and apoplexy,—in many instances, 
immediately or soon, succeed the recession of 
gout from the extremities.”--- Parry, 

“In two cases, which occurred between 
twenty and thirt years ago, immersion of a 
gouty foot in co) water, which produced in- 
stant relief of the pain, anda proportionate 
abatement of the inflammation, was, ina few 
hours, followed by hemiplegia.” + rig. 
 “* The retrocession of gout probably never 
happens, except from the patient’s want of 
care, or some injudicious treatment.”-—-Scy- 
damore. 


Erysipelas. 


A farmer, about ten years ago, 
the advice of a neighbour, y 
water to an erysipelatous affection of one 
leg. The inflammation of the leg was sub- 
dued by the cold application, and succeeded 
by inflammation of the stomach ; from the 

Dgerous effects of which he was with diffi- 
culty saved. 

Some time ago I saw an erysipelas of the 
face a parently repelled by a stream of cold 
air, which layed in from ‘a broken pane in 
the room where the patient lay 3 and signs of 
coma soon after a pearing, death speedily 
took place, with all the common indications 
of apoplexy.— Armstrong on Typhus. 

* Giddiness, 

T A paralytic affection of one side of the body. 


applied, by 
cold vinegar and 
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These cases Certainly argue strongly 
against the external application of cold ia 
erysipelatous affections : yet Dr. Armstron 
remarks, that he never saw er sipelas repel- 
led by cold saturnine lotions, tho he has seen 
them very often used, 


Rheumatism, 


A shoemaker, forty years of age, tall, thin, 
and of temperate habits, had been for years 
afflicted with acute rheumatism. 
severe attack of the disease on his 
applied cold water to them. 
sion of the inflammation occurred, an alarm- 
ing affection of the chest suceeeded, and his 
li 


again resorted to the cold-water ¢ atment, 

describe it.) in- 
stp able agony, during a similar at- 
tac 


sometimes the 
takes place to internal 
organs, fully forbid the application of direct 
cold, as a mode of evaporation.” ~— Scudamore 
on 


** Neither, agreeably to my observations, 
is the common practice of applying subefa- 
cients, to the parts affecte with the most 
violent pain, at all a safe one; at least, 
in four cases, where they were em loyed, 
the rheumatism receded from the 


re- 
to the skin, whee 
there is a free Panpiration ; aod I once saw 
an instance of this kind caused by getting 
incautiously out of bed in a winter's night 
without aban in which the patient sunk 
with great rapi ity, ap arently from an af- 
fection of the heart,” rmstrong on Typhus. 


Hemorrhoida. 


which, advanced period of his life, 
wholly forsook him, thin a reasonable 
distance of time afterwards to suspect that 
the affection might have resulted from the 
cessation of these long accustomed evacua- 
tions, he was seized with severe disease of the 
chest,--ander which he laboured two or 
rad years, and, then becoming dropsical, 
ied.* 

** The prognoscis, in cases of sudden sup- 
pression of the hemorrhoidal movement, 
must be founded on the nature and impor- 
tance of the effects which follow, The sup- 
pression will be more dangerous in pronor- 
tion as the individual is predisposed to any 


* If my informatien relative to this case be cor- 
rect, the conclusion above hazardcd (as to the cause 
of the disease of the chest,) is indubitably correct 
also. On that ground, therefore, it is much to be 
regretted that means were not attempted to restore 
the hemorrhoidal drain, Indeed the omission, if 
not to be asenbed to Oversight, goes fur to suspect 
practical competency. 
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wave at night over the towers of Sterz- 
ing. In the gloom of the evening end- 
less files of soldiers, cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, clad in the Austrian uni- 
form, were seen to traversethe inaccessi- 
ble ranges of rocks which lie on the 
Salzburgh frontier. The shepherds 
who had ascended farthest into these 
desolate regions heard the creaking of 
the wheels, the tramp of the horses, the 
measured tread of the foot-soldiers, in- 
termingled witb loud bursts of laughter. 
and shouts of triumph, amidst rocks on 
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which nohuman foot had ever trode. 
And when the widows and orphans of 
the fallen warriors knelt before the Vir- 
gin, the flowers and garlands placed 
round the image, according to the ami- 
able custom of Catholic countries, and 
which bad remained there till they were 
withered, burst forth in renovated fo- 
liage and beauty, and spread their fra- 
grance around the altar, as ifto mark the 
joy of the dead for the approaching de- 
liverance of their country. 


POPULAR CURES, QUACK MEDICINES, &c. 


‘To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
iB peculiar events, passing within the 

immediate sphere of one’s own eb- 
servations, furnish accurate critena by 
which to judge of corresponding cases 
In society at large, I have ample reason 
for inferring, that many valuable lives 
are frequently endangered or destroyed 
by the pernicious practice of suddenly 
suppressing, or violently interrupting, 
long accustomed evacuations and affec- 
tions of the human system. 

Gout, erysipelas, rheumatism, he- 
morrhoids, eruptive diseases, ulcers, &c. 
are Considered as unqualified and posi- 
tive evils, unredeemed of their obnox-. 
iousness by any attendant benefit. The 
heedless impatience for dismissing these 
doubtless severe visitations, prevents 
that calm contemplation of their causes 
and effects to which the beneficence of 
Nature entitles them, and which the 
welfare of the sufferer ought unquestion- 
ably to enjoin. Thus, we see him fly- 
ing with avidity after every illusory 
phantom that ignorance or empiricism 
presents to his view. 

Many years’ experience,and the most 
attentive investizations of the priaciples 
on which the different structure and 
functions of the human frame are esta- 
blished, reciprocated, and governed, 
have, however, satisfactorily shewn me, 
that the peculiar evacuations and affec- 
‘tions, constituting the peculiar states of 
system above alluded to, are not the 
approsria of health, but are, on the 


contrary, constitutional efforts, destined 
to effect the most salutary purposes : 
for instance, to equalize the circulation, 
and to determine irritation, local ple- 
thora, &c. to parts where they may be 
expended with safety, though with tn- 
convenience and pain; and that, by 
whatever means their sudden suppres- 
sion or violent interruption be occasion- 
ed,—notwithstanding that, in their pro- 
gress, they should exceed n 

limitations—those means will, sooner 
or later, be followed by consequences of 
the most dangerous tendency.* 

To require of your readers implicit 
acquiescence to the doctrines here 
brought forward, without adducing 
further testimonies in their support, 
would be arrogant in the extreme ; 
and to introduce evidence in the legiti- 
mate character of pathological demen- 
strations, would be to obtrude too large- 
ly on the limits of your excellent mis- 
cellany. I must therefore beg leave to 
resort to the more concise (though, I 


* I must here beg the reader to bear m remem- 
brance, that my observations are intended te go no 
farther than to disapprove, generally, of the practice 
of suddenly suppressing, or of violently interrapting, 
long aceystemed evacuations and affections of the 
system, and that they do not impugn the propriety 
of attempting to remove or to modify, by appropri- 
ate constitutional treatment, similar evacuations 
and affections recently established in it. On the 
contrary, viewing them as I doin the light of sequela, | 
or results arising from peculiar causes,—it will be 
obvious, my mind inclines to the practical maxim, 
that we have only to remove the causes to dissipate 
the effccts. 


*i 
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trust, not altogether less satisfactory,) 
expedient of submitting a few,—out of 
many,—illustrative cases, that have 
occurred either within my own imme- 
diate practice, or that have otherwise 
fallen under my cognizance : corrobo- 
rating them with brief, yet appropriate, 
selections from living authors of un- 
questionable veracity and eminence, 

In the order, then, that I have noted 
the peculiar conditions of the human 
frame, to which my observations apply, 
{ shall arrange my illustrations, and 


commence with— 
Gout. 

A gentleman of fortane,at that time about 
thirty-five years of age, of plethoric, but oot 
intemperate, habit, had Jeng been subject to 
this disease, d occasional applied 
cold water to the inflamed joints during its 
paroxysms, without experiencing any ill ef- 
fect from it. Op one occasion, however, 
whilst labouring under an attack of gout on 
his feet, he plunged them into cold water: 
inflammation soon receded, and be became 
speechless. After reproducing the gouty af- 
fections on the feet, he recovered his speech, 
wan ellels of fall habit, di 

n eiderly gentleman, of fu it, dispo- 
sed to conviviality, and long disposed to gout, 
was, in February last, suddenly relieved of a 
Gt of the disease, by ene the prescribed 
dose of ‘“‘ Reynold’s Specific.” Apoplexy 
occurred on the following morning; from 
which he has not yet thorough! y recovered. 

** Various diseases of the ead,---as head- 
ache, vertigo,* depression of spirits, mania, 
epilepsy, and apoplexy,—in many instances, 
immediately or soon, succeed the recession of 
gout from the extremities.’’--- F 

“In two cases, which occurred between 
twenty and thirty years ago, immersion ofa 
gouty Foot in cold water, which produced in- 
stant relief of the pain, anda proportionate 
abatement of the inflammation, was, ina few 
hours, followed by hemiplegia.” +-— Ibid. 

_ “* The retrocession of gout probably never 

happens, except from the patient’s want of 

care, Or some injudicious treatment.”---Scy- 
more. 


Erysipelas, 


A farmer, about ten years ago, applied, by 
the advice of a neighhour, cold vinegar and 
water to an erysipelatous affection of one 
leg. The inflammation of the leg was sub- 
deed by the cold application, and succeeded 
by inflammation of the stomach 3; from the 
dangerous effects of which he was with diffi- 
culty saved. 

Some time ago I saw an erysipelas of the 
face apparently repelled by a stream of cold 
air, which played in from a broken pane in 
the room where the patient la 3 and signs of 
Coma soon after appearing, death edily 
took place, with all the common indications 
of apoplexy.— Armstrong on Typhus. 


* Giddinesa, 
+ A paralytic affection of one side of the body. 
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These cases certainly argue strongly 
against the external application of cold ia 
erysipelatous affections: yet Dr. Armstron 
remarks, that he never saw ee repel- 
led by cold saturnine jotions, tho’ he has seen 
them very often used. 


Rheumatism, 


A shoemaker, forty years of age, tall, thia, 
and of temperate habits, had been for years 
afflicted with acute rheumatism. During a 
severe attack of the disease on his knees, he 
applied cold water to them. Sudden reces- 
sion of the inflammation occurred, an alarm- 
ing affection of the chest sucereded, and his 
life was, for a long time, in imminent danger. 

is person, about five years afterwards, 
again resorted to the cold-water ¢ atment, 
for alleviation from (as he described it,) in- 
apenas agony, during a similar at- 
tack of rheamatism, Recedence of jn. 
flammation from the knee again took place, 
rapidly followed by inflammation of the 
brain, and he died in about thirty-six hours. 

‘* The easy spontaneous transference of 
rheumatic inflammation from one part to 
another, and the fact that sometimes the 
transference suddepvly takes place to internal 
organs, fully forbid the application of direct 
cold, as a mode of evaporation.” Scudamore 
on 


** Neither, agreeably to my observations, 
is the common practice of a plying subeta- 
cients, to the parts affected with the most 
violent pain, at all a safe one; at least, 
ip four cases, where they were em loyed, 
the rheumatism receded from the integu- 
ments: andin three of them the heart was 
attacked with inflammation,and the intestines 
in the fourth. One of the former, and the 
last, did well ; but the two others were fata). 
Acute rheumatism sometimes suddenly re- 
cedes from cold air applied to the skin, when 
there is a free Ponpiration ; aod I once saw 
an instance of this kind caused by getting 
incautiously out of bed in a winter's night 
without samba in which the patient sunk 
with great rapidity, apparently from an af- 
fection of the heart.”’-. rmstrong on Typhus. 


Hemorrhoida. 


A commercial gentleman from his youth 
had been subject to hemorrhoidal fluxes ; 
which, at an advanced period of his life, 
wholly forsook him. Within a reasonable 
distance of time afterwards to sus ect that 
the affection’ might have resulted rom the 
cessation of these long accustomed evacua- 
tions, he was seized with severe disease of the 
chest,—-ander which he laboured two or 
Nene years, and, then becoming dropsical, 

ied.* 

** The prognoscis, in cases of sudden sup- 
pression of the hemorrhoidal movement, 
must be founded on the nature and impor- 
tance of the effects which follow. The sup- 
pression will be more dangerous in propor: 
tion as the individual is predisposed to any 


* If my informatien relative to this case be cor- 
rect, the conclusion above hazarded (as to the cause 
of the disease of the chest,) is indubitably correct 
also. On that ground, therefore, it is much to be 
regret that means were not attempted to restore 
the hemorrhoidal drain. Indeed the omission, if 
not to be ascribed to oversight, goes far to susprc? 
practical cempetency. 


| 
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encouragement in a private theatre. 
From attachment to bis sister, who 
married in Duisburg, he went for a time 
to the University there ; whence he re- 
turned, in 1775, to Jena, studied juris- 
prudence, without however ceasing to 
live for the theatre,and to compose va- 
rious pieces. He soon after passed bis 
examination, and became an Advocate, 
ile aqw enjoyed the entire friendship of 
the worthy Museeus, and attempted, as 
he had already done, with Wieland, 
Goethe, Hermes, and Brandes, to imi- 
tate Museus, an example of which is 
his “I, a Hislory in Fragments.” At 
Leipsig he printed a volume of Tales, 
and went thence in 1281 to St. Peters- 
burg, whither he was invited by Count 
Goerz, Prussian Ambassador at that 
court. He became Secretary to the 
Governor-General Bawr ; and the lat- 
ter being charged with the direction of 
the German theatre, Kotzebue was 
again in his element. His first dramatic 
work, Demetrias Iwanowitsch, (which 
is very little if at all known,) was fer- 
formed with great applause in the Ger- 
man theatre at St. Petersburgh, in 1782. 
An article, dated St. Petersburgh, in 
No. 120 of the Harmburgh newspaper 
for 1782, says,“ This play is not a 
masterpiece, but in several parts it is 
admirable, and promises us that the au- 
ther, who is pow but 22 years of age, 
will be one day a great acquisition to 
iue theatre and the dramatic art.” But 
.Bawr died two years after,. As he had 
recommended Kotzebue to the protec- 
tion of the Empress, he was made Ti- 
tular Counsellor ; and in the year 1783, 
member of the High Court of Appeal 
at Revel. In 1785 he was made 
President of the Magistracy of the Pro- 
vince of Esthonia, and as such raised 
to the rank of nobility. It was at Re- 
vel that his taleats were displayed ina 
series of works, which made him the fa- 
vourite of the public. His “ Suffer- 
ings of the Ortenburg family” (1785,) 
and “ The Collection of his smaller 
Essays” (1787,) first shewed in a bril- 
liant manner his agreeable and diversi- 
fied style ; but it was especially bis two 
plays, ‘* Misanthropy and Repentance,” 
and “ The Indians in England,” which 
gained the poet the highest reputation 


Assussination of the Baron Augustus von Kotzebue. 
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io all Germany. His ill health obliged 
him, in 1790. to make a journey to 
Pyrmont, where his ill-famed “‘ Doctor 
Babrdt with the Iron Forehead,” which 
he published under the name of Kuigge, 
lost him a great of the esteem 
public had conceived for him. 
After the death of his wife he went to 
Paris, and then for a time to Meats. 
He then obtained his discharge, and 
retired, in 1795, to the country, where 
he built the little country seat of Frie- 
denthal, eight léagues from Narva, in 
Esthonia. The ‘ Youngest Children 
of my Humour,” and above 20 plays, 
belong to this period. He was then 
invited to Vienna, as poet to the Court 
theatre. Here he published a great 
part of his “ New Bias.” which fill 
above 20 volumes. As various un- 
pleasant circumstances disgusted him 
with his place at Vienna, he requested 
his discharge, after an interval of two 
years, and obtained it, with an annual 
pension of 1000 florins. He now went 
to live again at Weimar, but resolved 
to return to Russia, where his sons 
were educated in the Academy of Ca- 
dets, at St. Petersburg. Baron von 
Krudener, the Russian Ambassador at 
Berlin, gave him the necessary passport ; 
but he was arrested on the Russian fron- 
tiers (April 1800,) and, without know- 
ing for what reason, sent to Siberia. 

A bappy chance delivered him. <A 
young Russian, of the name of Kras- 
nopulski, had translated into the Rus- 
sian language Kotzebue’s little drama, 
“The Body Coachman of Peter the 
Third,” which is an indirect eulogium 
of Paul I. The translation was shewn 
in MS. to the Emperor Paul, who was 
so delighted with the piece, that he im- 
mediately gave orders to fetch back the 
author from his banishment, and dis- 
tinguished him on his return with pecu- 
liar favour, Among other things he 
made him a present of the fine domain 
of the crown, of Worrokiull, in Livo- 
nia ; gave him the direction of the Ger- 
man theatre, and the title of Aulic 
Counsellor. M. von Kotzebue has 
given a romantic account of his banish- 
ment, well known all over Europe un- 
der the title of * The most remarkable 


Year of my Life”’ After the death of 
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Paul I, Kotzebue requested his dis- 
charge, and obtained it, with a higher 
title. He went to Weimar, where he 
lived a short time, and then to Jena. 
Various misunderstandiogs which he 
had with Goethe, vexed him so 
mauch, that he went in 1802 to Berlin, 
where he joined with Merkel to publish 
the Journal called Der Freymiithige. 
Kotzebue and Merkel wrote against 
Goethe and his adherents, Augustus, 
William Schlegel and Frederick Schle- 
gel ; and as M. Spazier, at that time 
editor of the “‘ Journal for the Fashion- 
abie World,” espoused the cause of tbe 
latter, there arose a very violent paper 
war. A more serious consequence of 
the misunderstandings between Kot- 
zebue and Goethe was the removal of 
the Literary Journal of Jena to Halle, 
and the establishment of a new Literary 
Journal at Jena. In 1806, he went, 
for the purpose of writing the history of 
Prussia, to Konigsberg, where he was 
allowed to make use of the archives, 
His work on the history of Prussia, 
' published at Riga 1809, in four vol- 
umes, is certainly not an historical mas- 
terpiece, but deserves attention, particu- 
larly for the original documents priated 
init. The year 1806, so unfortunate 
for the Prussian monarchy, obliged 
him to go to Russia, where be never 
ceased to combat the French and their 
Emperor with all the arms which a wri- 
ter possessed of so much wit could 
command (particularly in his journal 
“ The Bee.”) The public ia Germany 
were the more eager after his published 
works, as the French hardly permitted 
a free or bold expression to be uttered 
in Germany. As under these circum- 
stances his political writings had excited 


a very high degree of attention, he ap-- 


peared, on the great change in the po- 
litical affairs of Europe in 1813, to be 
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peculiarly qualified to maintain among 
the peopic their hatred of the French. 
Raised to the rank of Counsellor of 
State, be attended the Russian head- 
quarters, and published at Berlin, a 
Journal, called ‘The Russian and 
German Journal for the People.” =u 
the year 1814, he went to Konigsberg 
as Russian Consul-General in the 
Prussian dominions, where, besides sev- 
eral political pamphlets, Comedies, and 
little Dramas, he wrote a history of the 
German Empire, which is said to be 
very partial. In 1816 he was placed 
as Counsellor of State in the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs in St. Peters- 
burg, and in 1837 received the com- 
mission to go to Germany, in order to 
sead reports directly to the Emperor 
Alexander, On the State of Literature 
and Public Opinion in Germany. He 
settled for this purpose, at Weimar, 
where he published at the same time a 
Literary Journal, in which he consutu- 
ted himself judge ofall writing 1n every 
branch of literature which he thought 
worthy of notice, and at the same time 
delivered his opinions on politics and 
on the spirit of the times in a manner 
which his opponents accuse of being in 
the extreme partial and illiberal. His 
Cossack-like tactics, say they, with 
which he made war on all liberal ideas ; 
especially the wishes of the people for 
representative constitutions, freedom of 
the Press, &c. in the name of sound 
reason, of which he fancied himself the 
representative, gained him great applause 
with a certain class of readers. But it 
drew upon him the indignation of no. 
inconsiderable part of the nation, parti- 
cularly the ardent minds of the Ger- 
man youth ; and in this teadency of his 
latest literary labours, we must doybt- 
less look for the chief cause of bis vio- 


lent and tragical death. 
Coneluded in our next. 


VARIETIES. 


Extracted from the English Magazines, 


ACCOUNT OF AN AUTOMATON CHESS 
PLAYER, NOW EXHIBITED AT SPRING 
GARDENS, LONDON. 

VERY clear and animated des- 
cription of this extraordinary piece 
of mechanism, which may really be 


called a wonderful creature, has been 
written by a friend of ours, an Oxford 
graduate; and we think our readers 
may be amused by some particulars of 
what may be called its life and charac- 
ter. ~Our friend is one of the best chess- 
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players we know ; yet we believe that 
he was hard put to it by the Automa- 
ton, who is, in his own peculiar way, 
quite a second Phillidor. All who 
know any thing of the fascinating game 
of chess are aware of the constant exer- 
cise of acute judgment required in an- 
ticipating the designs of an antagonist, 
and io frastrating those that cannot be 
foreseen. Indeed, itis acknowledged 
to be about as difficult a thing to wina 
great game of chess, as a great battle— 
and therefore, our.Automaton may yet 
make a bnilliant figure some day or oth- 
er as a general officer. 

The inventor, or rather, itshould be 
said, the father of this creature, was 

- Wolffgang de Kempelen, a Hungarian 
gentleman, aulic counsellor to the royal 
chamber of the domains of the Emperor 
in Hungary. Being at Vienna in the 
year 1767, he offered to the Emprese 
Maria Theresa, to construct a piece of 
micchanism more unaccountable than 
any she had previously witnessed ; and 
accordingly, within six months, the Au- 
tomaton chess player was presented at 
court, where his extraordinary mental 
powers excited the liveliest astonish- 
ment. M, de Kempelen, some years 
afterwards, publicly exhibited him (for 
we sha]| nat degrade a maa of genius 
by the application of a vile neuter) in 
Germany and other countries. In the 
year 1785, M. de Kempelen visited 
England, and at his death in 1803, this 
worthy Automaton became the proper- 
ty of that gentleman’s son, who may be 
distinguished from his incomprehensi- 
ble brother by the term, ‘‘ filius carna- 
lis,” and by whom (notwithstanding 
the apparent violation of the free spirit 
of our laws and of nature herself,) he 
was sold to the present exhibitor, a per- 
son, itis said, of great ability in the 
science of mechanics. 

After this short historical notice, our 
Oxford friend (who, by the way, has 
seemingly forgotten his promise to send 
us an occasional article) thus introdu- 
ces to us the sgn of the aulic counsellor. 

*¢ The room where itis at present exhibited 
hasan inner apartment. within which ap- 
pears the figure ofa Turk. as large ay bite, 
nressed after the Turkish fashion, sitting be- 


hind a chest of three feetand a half in length, 
two feet in breadth, and twofeet and ahuli 
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in height, to which it is attached by the 
wooden seat on which it sits. The chest is 
placed upon four casters, and together with 
the figure, may be easily maved to any part 
ef the room. On the plain surface formed 
by the top of the chest, inthe centre, isa 


raised immoveable chess-board of some 
dimensions, apon whicb the ae has its 
eyerfixed; ite right arm and d being 


extended on the chest, and its left arm some- 
what raised, as if in the attitude of poldics 
a Turkish pipe, which originally was plac 
in its band. ; 

‘The exhibitor begins by wheeling the 
chest to the entrance of the apartmept with- 
in which it stands, and to the face of the spec- 
tators. He then opens certain doors con- 
trived in the chest,two in front, and two at 
the back, at the same time purling out a 
long shallow drawer at the bottom of the 
chest made to contain the chess men, a cush- 
ion for the arm of the figure to rest upon, 
and some counters. Two lesser doors, and 
agreencioth screen, contrived in the body 
of” the figure, and in its lower parts, are 
likewise opened, and the Turkish robe which 
covers them is raised ; so that the constrac- 
tion both of the re aad the chest inter- 
nally is displayed. In this state the automa- 
ton is moved round for the cxamioation of 
the spectators; and to banish all suspicion 
from the most sceptical mind, that any living 
subject is concealed withinany part of it, 
the exhibitor introduces a lighted candle in- 
to the body of the chest and the figure, by 
which the interior of each is, in a great mea- 
sure, rendered transparent, and the most 
secret corner is shewn. Here, it may be ob- 
served, that the same precaution te remove 
suspicion is used, if requested, at the close 
as at the commenccment of a game of Chess 
with the Automaton. _ 

‘* The chest is divided by a partition, in- 
to two unequal chambers. That to the right 
of the figure isthe narrowest, and occupies 
scarcely one third of the body of the chest ; 
it is filled with little wheels, levers, cylinders, 
and other machinery used in clock-work. 
That to the left contains a few wheels, some 
small barrels with springs, and two quarters 
of acircle placed horizontally. The body 
aad lower parts of the figure contain certain 
tubes, which seem to be conductors to the 
machinery. After a sufficient time, during 
which each spectator may satisfy his scro- 
ples and his curiosity, the exhibitor recloses 
the doors of the chest and the figure, and the - 
drawer at bottam ; makes some arrangements 
in the body of the figurd, winds up the works 
with a key inserted into a small opening on 
the side of the chest, places a cushion under 
the left arm of the figure, which now rests 
upon it, and invites any individual present to 
play a game of Chess. 

‘“Atone and three o’clock in the after- 
noon, the Automaton plays only ends of 
games, with any person who may be present. 
On these occasions the pieces are placed on 
the board, according to a preconcerted ar- 
rangement; and the Automaton invariably 
wins the game. But at eight o’clock every 
evening, it plays an entire game against any 
antagonist who may offer himself, and gen- 
erally is the winner, although the inventor 
hnd not this issue in view as a necessary 
event, 

“In plaving a game, the Automaton 
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makes choice of the white pleces, and al- 
wayshas the first move. hese are small 
advantages towards winning the game which 
are cheerfully conceded. It plays with the 
Jeft hand, the right arm and hand being con- 
stantly extended on the chest, behind which 
itis seated. This slight incongruity proceed- 
ed from absence of mind in the inventor, 
who did not perceive his mistake til] the ma- 
chinery of the Automaton was toe far com- 
pleted to admit of the mistake being recti- 
fied. At the commencement of a game, the 
Automaton moves its head, as i taking a 
view of the board; the same motion occurs 
at the close ofthe game. In making a move, 
it slowly raises its left arm from the cushion 
placed under it, and directs it towards the 
square of the piece to be moved. its hand 
and fingers open on touching the piece, 
which it takes up, and conveys to any pro- 
Posed square. The arm, then, returns with 
@ natural motion to the cushion upon which 
it asually rests. In taking a piece, the Auto- 
maton makes the same motions of the arm 
and hand to Jay hold of the piece, which it 
conveys from the board ; and then returving 
to its own piece, it takes it up, and places it 
on the vacant square. These motions are 
performed with perfect correctness ; and the 
dexterity with which the arm acts, especial- 
ly in the detcate operation of castling, seems 
to be the result uf spontaneon- feeling, bend- 
ing @ the shoulder, elbow, avi knuckles, 
and cautiously avoiding to touch avy other 
piece than that which ts to be moved, nor 
ever making a false move. 

** After a move made by its antagonist, 
the Automaton remains fora few moments 
only inactive, as if meditating its next move ; 
upon which the motions of the left arm and 
hand fullow. On giving check to the King, 
it moves its head asa signal. When a false 
move is made by its antagonist, which fre- 
quently occurs, through curiosity to observe 
in what manner the Automaton will act: as, 
for instance, if a Knight be made to move 
like a Castle, the Automaton taps impa- 
tiently on the chest, with its right hand, re- 
places the Knight on its former square, and 
not permitting its antagonist to recover his 
move, proceeds immediately to move one of 
itsown pieces : thus appearing to punish him 
for his inattention. is little advantage in 
play, which,if hereby gained, makes the Au- 
tomaton more a match for its antagonist, 
seems to have heen contemplated by the in- 
ventor as an additional resource towards 
winning the game. 

‘*It is of importance that the person 
matched against the Automaton, should be 
attentive, in moving a piece, to place it pre- 
cirely in the centre of itssquare; otherwise 
the figure, in attempting to lay hold of the 
piece, may miss its hold, or even sustain 
some injury io the delicate mechanism of the 
fingers. When the person has made a 
move, no alteration in it can take place: and 
if a piece be touched, it mast played 
somewhere. This ruleis strictly observed 
by the Automaton. If its antagonist hesi- 
tates to move for a considerable time, it taps 
smartly on the top of the chest with the 
right hand ,which is constantly extended upon 
it, asif testifying impatience at his delay. 

‘* During the time that the Automaton is 
in motion, a low sound of clock-work run- 
ning down is heard, which ceasessoon after 
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its arm returns to the cushion; and then its 
antagonist may make his move. The works 
are wound up at intervals, after ten or 
twelve moves, by the exhibiter, whe is 
usually employed in walking up and down 
the apartment in which the Automaton is 
shown, approaching, however, the chest from 
time to time, especially on its right side. 

At the conclusion of the exbibition of the 
Automaton, oa the removal of the chess men 
from the board, one of the spectators indis- 
criminately is requested to place a Knight 
upon any square of the board at pleasure. 
The Automaton immediately takes up the 
Knight, and beginning from that sqaure, it 
moves the piece, according to its proper mo- 
tion, so us to touch each of the sixty-three 
squares of the chess board in turn, without 
missing one, or returning to the same square. 
The square from which the Knight proeeeds 
is marked by a white counter; and the 
squares successively touched, by red coun- 
ters, which at length occupy all the other 
squares of the board.”’ 

Our friend, the Graduate, whose own 
skill in mechanics is well known, offers 
some speculations on the theory of this 
wondertul person's generation. These 
exhibit all bis wonted acuteness, but, 
as he confesses that they leave the 
mystery of the Automaton’s powers 
still unexplained, we content ourselves 
with referring the curious reader to his 
own very entertaining pamphlet. 

—gam 


SINGULAR CUSTOM AT HAARLEM. 


When the Spaniards besieged this 
city, the defence made by the women 
tended, in an eminent degree, to its 
safety. In consequence of which, Wil- 
ham the First, and the States General, 
as a perpetual acknowledgment of fe- 
male patriotism, ordained, amonest 
other privileges, that no burger of Haar- 
lem should, during six weeks next after 
his wife’s accouchement, be liable to be 
arrested for debt, or his house or goods 
be subjected to any legal process : on 
which occasions they were enjoined to 
decorate the knockers of the street-door, 
—a custom that prevails at the present 
hour. 

Amongst the wealthy the knockers 
are adorned with lace and riband, in a 
very expensive manner, and the exemp- 
tion from arrest still continues in force. 


VELOCIPEDE. ; 

The velocipede is one of those ma- 
chines which may probably alter the 
whole system of society ; because it is 
applicable to the movement of armics, 
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and will render rapidly practicab‘e 
marches far more distant than have ever 
yet been undertaken. 


MODERN LIBRARIES. 


GreamANy possesses, in about 150 of her 
cities, libraries open to the public. We 
believeit will be gratifying te our readers to 
present them, from the Ephemerides of Wei- 
mar, with an estimate of the number of 
works Contained in some of the principal of 


ese. 

Vienna has eight public libraries, of which 
three only contain 438,000 volumes; viz. 
the imperial library, 300,000 bg books, 
exclustve of 70,000 tracts and dissertations, 
and 15,000 manuscripts :-—The university li- 
brary, 108,000 volumes; and the Theresian- 
am, 390,090. The number contained in the 
other five arc not exactly known. 

The royal library at Munich passesses 400, 

volames; the library at Gottingen, (one 
of the most select,) presents 280,000 works 
or numbers. 110,000 academical disserta- 
tions, and 5,000 manuscripts; Dresden, 250, 
000 printed books, 100,0.0 dissertations, and 
4000 MSS.; Wolfenbuttel, 190,000 printed 
books, (chiefly ancient,) 40,000 dissertations, 
and 4009 MSS, ; Stuttzard, 170,099 volumes, 
and 12,000 bibles. Berlin has sevea public 
libraries, of which the royal library contains 
160,00) volames, and that of the academy, 
30,090; Prague, 110,000 volumes: Gratz, 
105,000 volumes; Frankforton the Maine, 
100,000; Hamburgh, 100,000; Breslau, 
100,000 ; Weimar, 95,000; Mentz, 90,090; 
Darmstadt, 85,000; Cassel, 60,000; Gotha, 
60,000 ; Marbourg, 55,00) ; Mell, in Austria, 
35,000; Heidelberg, 30,000; Werningerode, 
30,000 ; Kremsmunster, 25,000; Augsburgh, 
29,000; Meiningen, 24,0003 New Strelitz, 
22,009; Saltzburg, 20,000; Bap achergh; 
20,000 ; Halle, 20,000 ; Landshut, 20,000. 

Thus it appears that thirty cities of Ger- 
many possess in their principal libraries, 
greatly beyond three millions, eitker of 
works or printed volames, without taking 
into account the academical dissertations, 
detached memoirs, pamphlets, or the manu- 
scripts. Itisto be observed, likewise, that 
these numbersare taken atthe very lowest 
estimate. 

A similar aperou of the state of the public 
libraries in France is given at the end of a 
¢ rious volume, lately published by M. Petit 
Radel, entitled, “ Recherches sur lea Bib- 
Jiotheques anciennes et modernes,” &c. In 
Paris there are five public libraries, besides 
about forty special ones. The royal library 
contains about 350,000 volumesof printed 
books, besides the same uumber of tracts, 
collected into volumes, and about 50,000 
MSS. ; the library of the arsenal, about 
150,000 volumes, and 5000 MSS. 3; the libra- 
rv of St. Genevieve, about 110,000 voluines, 
and 2000 MSS.; the magazine library, 
about 90,000 volumes, and 34137 MSS.; and 
tie city library, about 15,000 volumes. In 
the provinces, the most considerable are 
those of Lyons, 106,000; Bourdeaux, 
105,000; Aix, 72,670; Besancon, 53,00); 
Toulouse, (2) 60,000; Grenoble, 42,000; 
Tours, 30,00), Metz, 31,000; Arras, 34,000; 
Le Mans, 41,09); Colinar, 30,001); Versaitles , 
40,000: Amiens, 40,090. The total number 
of these braics in France amounts to 273 3 
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of above 80, the quantity of volumes they 
contain is not known. From the data givea 
in this work, it appears that the general total 
of those which are koown, amounts te 
3,345,287, of which there are 1,125,347 ia 
Paris alone. 

Several of the libraries in the departments 
are useless, from not abd open to the pab> 
lic, and some others neasly so froma suf 
cienttime each day not being allewed for 
their admission. But the time is arrived, 
(says the editor,) when all these establise 
ments must cease to be useless ; aad prebe- 
bly the time is not far distant, when every 
chief town of a. sous-prefecture will bave a 
library really public. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


Pyrroicweovs Acip.---Extract of a letter 
from M. C.G. at Paris: 

A discovery of the greatest importance eu- 
gases at this moment the attentlon of the 
hysicians, the Chemist, anid the Govem- 
ment. A’ person of the name of mone. bee 
discovered that the pyroligneous acid, ob- 
tained by the distillation of wood, has the 
property of preventing the decomposition 
and putrefaction of animal substances. It is 
sufficient to plunge meat for a few moments 
into this acid, even slightly empyreumatie, 
to preserve this meat as long as you may de- 
sire. Cutlets, kidneys, liver, rabbits, which 
wee prepared as far back as the month of 
July last, are now as fresh as if they had 
beenjust procured from the market. i bave 
seen carcasses washed three weeks ago with 
pyroligneous acid, in which there is yet no 
sign of decomposition. Putrefaction not 
only stops, but it even retrogrades. Jakes 
exhaling infection, cease to do so, as soon 
as you pour int them the purifying acid. 
You may judge how many important appli- 
Cations may be made of this process. Navi- 
gation, medicine, unwholesome manufacto- 
ries, will derive incalculable advantages 
fromit. This explains why meat, merely 
dried ina stove, does not keep, while that 
which is smoked becomes unalterable. We 
ave here an explanation of the th of 
hams of the beef of Hamburg, of smoked 
tongues, sausages, red herrings, of wood 
smoked to preserve it from worms, &c. &c. 


EXTRAORDINARY COW. 


A more extraordinary instance of the 
fecundity of a cow, than the following, 
we believe there is not on record :— 
She produced in July, 1815, five calves; 
in May, 1816, three ditto; in March, 
1817, three ditto ; in May, 1818, two 
ditto ; and io April, 1819, three ditto ; 
making together 16 in the space of 
four years. The skins of the first five 
are preserved, the three last are living, 
and considered by judges to be very 
fine ones. This prolific animal was 
bred by Mr. Michael Williams, of Old 
Shifford farm, near Bromton, in this 
county, aud is now in his possession. 
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STAN ZAS.- 


HERE is a feeling in the heatt.— 
A feeling which it well might sprre,— 

That will not ruin and depart, 

But ever dwelis and rankles there ; 
Nor music, mirth, nor rosy wine, 
Nor love, nor woman's smiles dirine, 

Nor sanctity of prayer t— 
Nor aught that holy men may say, 
Can scare the ravcning fiend away. 


fd sickness of the soul, the baim 
Of Hope ean neither soothe nor slake ;=~ 
A serpent that 20 spell can charm, 
With eye, eternally awake;— 
A glance of fire—a tongue of fame— 
Which time can neither tire nor tame, 
Bor music’s veice divarm j~ 
A Siving sense of lasting woe 
That poisons every baiss below. 
It was not always thas tHe danced 
The earlier hours of hife away; 
Sand snatched at joy where’er it chanced 
‘To blessom on his lonely way ‘— 
Then Hope was yoang, and bright and fair, 
He kvew 20 woe, Hor wasting eare, 
But inzocently gay, 
Deem'd—reckless of the debt {cowed— 
2T would always flow, as thus it flowed. 


As childhood opens into youth, 

Those feelings fled :—he drank the springs 
Of knowledge, and the source of truth, 

CWhat the sage writes the poet sings ;) 
And read in nature's changing forms,— 
The shifting shades ofsun and storms;-~ 

Unutterable things; 

And sought anweariedly to call 
All that was wild and wonderfal! 
Put even then—at times--would roll— 

Unbidden and profoundly decp-- 
An awfal silence o’er his soul, 

That hash'’d all other sense to sleep ;—— 
And then he saw-—too near the sprmgs 
And wild reality ofthingt, 

And only waked to weep 
That man shou)d be cut off from bliss, 
And exiled toa world like this! 


He loyed—I will nat say how true, 

The faithless tongue, perchance, might lie:— 
He did not love as others do; ie 
Nor cringe, nor flatter, whine, nor sigh : 

Look on his lowest heart, and trace 

What time ean deepen, nor deface, 
So strongly wrouxht the dye, 

That did her lovely image bear, 

And warm and glowing stamp it there. 

He loved.—And does he not? ah! now, 
Another worships at thet shrine ; 

And he prefers a heartless vow, 
Fond fool! where thou didst offer thine. 


Now, where thou kneit, another knee!s, 
And from that holy altar steals 

The sacred bread and wine, 
Which thou hadst laboured to obtain 
To shrine thee from eternal pain. 


‘Then from himself he strove to hide 
The past, by mingling with- mankind, 
And left the maid he deified 
Idols elsewhere to find ;— 
But from that sanctuary hurl'’d 
He roves--an outcast on the world— 
Nor evermore may bind— 
Rock of the past, his future stay— 
The bonds that have been wrench’d aways 


He stands, as stands a ruined tower, 
Which time in triumph desolates ; 
The ivy wreath that scorns his power, 

A melancholy gloom creates ; 
what tho’ it shine in light while set 
The summer suns,—its fibres fret 

The stene it decorates 5 
So, smiles upon his pallid brow, 


But wring the ruin’d heart below. 
; AZO. 
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THE DEATH OF LEILA. 


(Fragment from the Spanish.) 


ES oft I attend with pensive delight 
The couch where, in sickness, my Leila reclin’d 
And oft by the aid of the Lady of Night, 
In her beautiful eye,— still unfadingly bright,-— 
Marked each image that dwelt in her mind: . 
There affection and sorrow, together were blended~ 
The tears of regret, with the glances of love ; 
Regret—that so soon she must leave unbefriended, 
The lord of her bosom in sadness to rove. 
One eve, as she rested her head on my breast 
Can I cease to remember that moment? No, never ¢ 
On my lips with wild fervor a kiss she imprest, 
Then sunk to repose on MY bosom for ever! 
For scarce had I tasted the sorrowful bliss 
When her heart ceased its throbbing, and dim grew 
her eye :— 

And I found that my lips had entomb'd her last sigh;- 


‘That her spirit had fled with the kiss | 
ARION. 


aaa 


To ** EX, 


6 Jene change gwen mourant.” 


C** 1 forget the hours of bliss 
That fied with love and thee — 

Can I forget the parung kiss 
Thy fondness dealt to me 

Can I forget the tender ties i 
That bind our souls together-~ 

Thy last sad looks-~thy farewell sighs, 
And prove my “ faith a feather ©” 
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No, no, the dove its plume may change— 
The summer rose, its bloom ;— 

But mine’s a heart that cannot range, 
Nor cool—save in the tomb! 

No, no, by gil the pangs I’ve proved, 
By joys, remembered ever ! 

J feel, tho’ e’en no more beloved, 
I could forget thee never. 

1814 ARION,. 
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SONNET TO ¥*¥**, 
O, not because thy ferm is fair, 
Art thou unto my sout so dear ; 
For beauty oft hath nret mine eye, 
And I have coldly passed it by, 
"When ancnlightened by the glow 
Which feeling can alone bestow >— 
For, oh! that face is nought to me 
Where beams no sensibility fas 
Then not because thy form is fair, 
Art thou unto my soul so dear ;— 
But that I know thy purer mind, 
Fraught with each virtue—grace refin’d— 
' That is on earth to mortals given 
To fit them for the sphere of Heaven! 
M1815, ARION. 
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A BRIDAL SEBENADE. 
BY A MODERN WELSH HARPER.* 


wit thou not awaken, Bride of May, 
While flowers are fresh and the sweet bells 
ehime ?- es 
Listen and learn from my roundelay, 
How all Life’s pilot-boats sail'd one day— 
A match with Time. 


Love sat on & lotos-leaf afloat, 

And saw old Time in bis loaded boat ; 

Slowly be cross'd Life's nartow tide, _ 

While Love sat elapping his wings, and cried, 
-: «+ Who will pass Time ?” 


Patience eame first, bat soon was gone 

With belm and sai! to help Time on; 

Care and Grief could not lend an oar, 

And Prudence said (while he stay'd on shore,) 
“ wait for Time!” 


Hopé filled with flowers her cork-tree-bark, 
And lighted its helm with a glow-worm spark : 
‘Then Love, when he saw her bark fly fast, 
Said—“ Lingering ‘Time will soon be past ! 

. Hope out-speeds Time *” 


Pe 
© By the author of Legends of Lampidosa, ore. 


INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE, 
REDOLFO, Mr. Matuarin’s new trage- 


dy, comes ont next Wednesday at Co- 
vent Garden. We hear that it is a litdle 
remantic in plot, and often highly pence: 
in its diction.--—Lit. Gaz. May 1, 1819. 


A third edition has appeared of Sermons 
on various Occasions, by the late Francis 
ant preacher in the Unitariaa 


W FBB, av ele 


connexion. beir excellent style and senti- 


ments merited the compliment that bas thus 


Intelligence in Literature, and the Arts. 
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Wit went nearer old Time to pass, 

With his diamond oar and his boat of glass ; 
A feathery dart from his store he drew, 
And shouted while far and swift it hew— 


“© Mirth kills Time!" 
But Time sent the feathery arrows back, « 


Hope’s boat of amaranths mise’d its track, 


Then Love bade his butterfly pilots meve, 
And laughing said, “ They shall see how Leve 
Can conquer Time.”’ 

His gossamer sails he spread with speed, 

But Time has wings when Time has need ; 

Swiftly he cross'd Life’s sparkling tide, 

And only Memory stay‘d to chide 

Unpitying Time. 

Wake and listen then, Bride of May ! 

Listen and heed thy minstrel’s rhyme— 

Still for thee some bright hours stay, 

For it waea hand like thine, they say, 
Gave wings to Time. 

— 


THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


the home of my childhood in sorrow T came ; 

And I fondly expected to find it the same— - 
Full of sunshine and joy; as I thought it to be . 
In the days when the world was all sunshine to sue - 
Those scenes were unaltered by time, and I stood 
Looking down on the village, half hid by the wood, 
Thathappy abode, where I used to possess 
A Father’s affection, a Mother’s caress. 


Te others those scenes are as bright as before, 

But I can rejoice in their brightness no more ; 

I stand in the house of my childbeod alone, 

For the friends of my ehildhood are all of them gene. 
»*Twas joy shared by others—the laugh and the jest, 
That gave to this spot all the charms it posest ; 
And here the remembrance oppresses me most, 

Of all I onee valued,—of all I have lost ! 


How vain was my prayer, that the place might retain 
Its delights, if I e’er should behold it again ‘ 

Those who made it delightful no longer are near, 
And loneliness seems so unnatural here. 

Thus He who in age ata ball-room has been, 
Where in yeuth bis gay spirit gave life to. the sorne, 
Still sighs for the fair ones he loved; and tohim 
The dance must be cheerless, the brilliancy dim. 


Oh ! where are the dreams, ever bappy and new ; 
And the eye, with felicity always in view ; se 
And the juvenile thoughtlessness, laughing at @1r, 
Which reigned in my bosom, when lpst-I was bere 
And where are the hopes that I weed toenjoy, 
The hopes of a light-hearted, spirited boy ? 

When the present and past had as lictle of gioon, 
As I then thought of finding in moments to come. * 


> W. 


AND THE ARTS. 


been paid them by the public and the anthor’s 
surviving friends.---Mon. Mag. 

Sorbutic Acid.--A new ve etable acid has 
been discovered, to which the above name 
has heen given, in consequence of its being 
found in the greatest abundance in the 
mountain ash, and, we presume, other 
varieties of Sorbi.  1t difers very materially 
from the Malic Acid, but experiments have 
not yet sufficiently determined its peculiar 
properties. 
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_ ACCIDENT AT QUARRELTON COAL-PIT, near PAISLEY, 


eo 
AND RESCUE OF TWO MEN WHO HAD BEEN IMMURED FOR TEN DAYS. 
¥rom the Scots Magazine, 1819, 


HERE are some situations into 

which men are brought by sudden 
calamity, which, more powerfully than 
others, excite our commiseration. Of 
this kind, none could be more affecting 
than that into which the sufferers were 
thrown by the late accident at Quarrel- 
ton coal-pit, near Paisley. 

The colliers employed in it had been 
aware that they were workiog in the 
neighbourhcod of a waste,* filled with 
water, but thought that ail danger from 
it had then ceased. Having gone down, 
as usual, on the morning of the 2d of 
May last, and'commenced their labour, 


‘a dreatifal gush of water followed the | 


stroke of one of their picks, which soon 
swept every thing before it with the ra- 
pidity of a swollen river. The men 
fled with precipitation, and,crying aloud, 
sent the alarm through the pit. Strug- 
gling with the growing force of the 
stream, which threatened to hurry them 
along with it, and, in the confusion, 
having most of their lights dashed from 
their hands, all rushed instinctively to- 
-wards the bottom of the pit. Out of 
twenty, thirteen reached the bucket, and 
were drawn up ; one of whom, so nar- 
row was their escape, had been twice 
thrown down by the violence of the 


© A waste is an old working-place-—commnected 
with a pit. 
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current. Seven of the men were yet in 
the pit, but the water soon rose above 
the mouth of the mine, and their com- 
munication with it was cut off. For 
these the most lively concern was imme- 
diately felt by their companions ; and 
the progress of the water was anxiously 
observed. The engine, connected with 
the pump,was set in motion ; but altho’ 
the quantity it drew up was immense, 
yetthe water, for some time, rather in- 
creased than diminisbed. The only 
way in which they could assist their un- 
fortunate fellow-workmen, seemed to 
fail them; but they consoled themselves 
with the hope that they might have es- 
caped toa higher part of the pit, an 
upper tier of rooms, which they knew 
to be still above the reach of the devour- 
ing element. 

The knowledge of this fatal accident 
was, by this time, rapidly spreading 
over the couutry ; and as it passed from 
village to village, and cottage to cottage, 
excited in every breast a feeling of min- 
gled sympathy and horror. Crowds 
were soon seen gathering from every 
quarter towards the spot, and relating 
to each other, as they went, the nume- 
rous reports which now began to circu- 
late; and, on reaching the pit, they 
seemed to look with aweon a spot 
which covered human beings, thus shut 
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out from the world, and, apparently, cut 
off from all human aid. The colliers 
of the village, also, as evening advau- 
ced, were seen collected in groups, lis- 
tening to the expression of each other's 
feelings, and devising plans for rescuing 
their. fellow-workmen from their mige- 
rable situation, With the accyraty not 
uncommon to the labouring class.of our 
countrymen, they considered the size of 
the rooms in which the: men might be 
supposed to have taken refuge, the 
quantity of aic which these could con- 
tain, and the time it might support them ; 
and the probability of their having any 
food in the pit. It was soon suggested 
that, a little above the surface of the 
water, which had now ceased to rise, a 
mine might be driven, so as to reack 
these higher rooms in a certain time,viz. 
—six or seven days. The execution of 
this plan, so promising and well con- 
ceived was unfortunately delayed, from 
not uNreasonable apprehensions of dan- 
ger, by the closing in of the mine, and 
the explosion of the damp air; and 
there was but too much reason to fear 
that the unhappy objects of their pursuit 
would have perished before they could 
reach the spot. The men, too, were 
dejected and spiritless at the frightful 
fate of their companions. The work 
wis not therefore begun till two deys 
had been suffered to elapse, which, in 
calculating the probability of success, 
were to be added to the unfavourable 
side. At this time the workmen at the 
neighbouring pit of Abchlodmont offers 
ed their assistance to the  Quarrelton 
colliers, and the mine was begun. ‘I'wo 
men only could work ata time; they 
were taken from the two set of colliers 
alternately, and, without intermission ot 
abatement of exertion, they plied the 
work night and day. All eagerly look« 
ed to the period in which the mine was 
to be completed. Despair had begun 
to predominate, when, on the mormng 
of the 12th, the glad tidings were heard 
that the niine was finished, and that 
two of the men were alive. These were 
brothers, of the name of Hodgart, who 
had fondly clung to each other, during 
the whole of their confinement. To 
add to the interesting scene of their de- 
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liverance, their father went down into 
the ming, just before it was dug through, 
heard their voice, and was so overpow- 
ered, that he had to be carried up; 
happily removed from witnessing the 
difficulties which were yet to be en- 
countered, ‘ By this time,” according 
to a narrative of the cireumstatices, pre- 
pared by the colliers themselves, ‘« the 
damp or bad air had put out their 
lights. ;. and. as Bowie was advancing 
forward, the damp seized him before he 
could get hold of any of them, and he 
seturned back.to get breath. Allan im- 
mediately stript off his coat aud vest, 
and went forward, in desperation, but 
was also obliged to return, and with 
difficulty escaped with his life, and had 
to be helped out to fresh air, whep he 
said he was sorry he had heard them, 
for he doubted their lives would go yet. 
Patrick.and Bowie then. called out to 
them to.come forward, for. they. could 
not come to them. By this time Peter 
Barr. came to. their.assistance, and the 
two Hodgarts, ereeping towards Patrick 
and. Bowie, and. Pawick and Bewie 
rushing forward towards them, suceeed- 


ed in laying hold of the-hand of Wi- 


liam Hodgart, and brought him inte the 
mine—while his brother, who was left 
behind, cried with:a: lamentable voice 
for help. Barr, Patrick, and Bewie, 
rashed again forward,.and James Hodg- 
art creeping.to meet them, they succeed- 
ed in. getting bold of bim also, and 
brought him into the mjne beside his 
brother. By this time it was about foer 
o’clock in the morning,and after resting a 
little, and getting the good air to breathe, 
Patrick, Bowie, and Barr, asked them 
how they had. supported themselves. for 
meat? When they told, thattbey had 
got a little oatmeal-bread .1n one of the 
men’s pockets who had escaped, and a 
little oil they had forlight; and being 
asked if they knew any thing about the 
rest, who were enclosed along with them, 
they said there were none in their com~ 
pany, except Alexander Barr, and they 
supposed he was dead. two days age. 
They also said that they heard the en- 
gine going all the time, and heard the 
men mining for them two or three days 
before they came to them.” 
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Although every exertion was made 
to get out the other five, it was impos- 
sible to reach them till the water was 
drawn off. One of the bodies was 
found on the 28th May, and the others 
on the 3d and 4th of June. 

As soon as the brothers were restored 
to health, all were impatient to know 
how they had saved themselves from the 
water? How they bad spent their time 
inthe pit? What were their endeavours 
to escape? What were their feelings? 
And What the conduct of those, ie. 
unlike them, had, alas! found in it a 
tomb? We have an account of some 
of these particulars, which we subjoin— 
it is wrirten by James Hodgart, one of 
the brothers. 

“Qn the 2d of May 1818, when [ 
was at my work, I was, about eight in 
the morning, alarmed by the cries of the 
_ men, that the waste was broken; I im- 
mediately ran to the mouth of the 
mine; but the water was running with 
such rapidity, that I found it impossible 
to reach the bottom of the pit. I then 
saw the boy, Shaw, coming down the 
water ; I pulled him out, and I saw my 
brother, and I helped him out. Then 
I saw Brydon, and T eript him, but I 
lost the grip. Then the other six were 
altogether. Then I saw there was no 
help for us, but to flee to the highest 
part in the pit. I was in great fear of 
being suffocated for want of air, I im- 
mediately ran toa bigin * that was 
connected with another pit, but found it 
had no efféct; I built it up again. 
There we lay for some time, but we 
don’t know how long. Then we 
thought to try the water again ; and the 
water seerned fer some time neither to 
rise nor fall, so that we thought the run 
from the crush was still keeping the en- 
sine going; but on examining the place, 
we found the water that stood so near 
us had been dammed in with sludge, 
for we heard the water running from us. 
Then we returned back to the men 
again, and we wished them to come 
along with us, to try if we could reach 
the bottom of the pit. So we all came 
together to the place where the water 
was runniog ; but the two old men did 


* A bigging,---a partition between one 
working or pit, and another. 
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not cross the water, so the other four 
crossed it; but were obliged to turn 
back to the place we had left; and we 
lay there for a considerable time before 
we attempted it again, and all that we 
could get wasa drink of cold water, 
which we carried in an oily can. Then 
we thought of trying the water again; 
so we wished them all to come, but the 
old men said they were not fit to come, 
and wished the little boy to stay, and 
he didso. Wecame away, Barr, my 
brother, and myself, and we got through 
with great difficulty, for the roads that we 
had to come were almost filled with mod 
and water. Then we got to the place 
where we heard the engine going, 
which continued night and day, and the 
sound of the picks inthe mine. Soon 
after wecame tothe place where we 
heard the sound of the engine and picks, 
our clothes being very wet, we became 
very cold. ‘Then we thought of search. 
ing for the men’s clothes that had made 
their escape, which we found, and 
searching them, we found some pieces 
of bread, but they were almost spoiled 
with the water and dampness of the pit. 
There we lay for some time, and heard 
the men working for us; so we went 
to a man’s room and brought a pick, 
and chapped with it, and marked the 
water with; but they did oot hear us. 
We then turned weak, and could not 
go, (walk,) so we lay there till the mine 
came through.” 

These dismal wanderings in the 
bowels of the earth, in darkness and 
horror, forcibly remind us of these beau- 
tiful lines of Virgil : 

* Tbant obscurt sola sub nocte per umbram 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna : 
Quale per incertam Lanam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis, ubicwlum condidit umbra 
Jupiter, ct rebua nox abstalit atra colorem.”’ 

But what must have been their feel- 
ings, it is aot easy for unlettered men to 
express, They appear to have spent 
touch of their time in sleep, their bodies 
bearing evident marks of the roughness 
of the place oftheir repose. ‘Thesound 
of the engine, and the first stroke of the 
miners which reached their ears, must 
have mingled a gleam of hope with the 
unspeakable horrors of their gloomy 
mansion, Ww. 
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parts ; but I considered it a duty, and [ 
punisted myself in steraly performing it. 

Nevertheless, there are but few beg- 
gars ia France. Under the reign of 
Napoleon there were none. He em- 
ployed ail who needed it, from the 
public stock, on public works, and al- 
lowed pensions to those who were in- 
capable of working. --- In France there 
are no poor-rates, nor any systent of 
organized poverty. Napoleon’s was a 
short, but efficient plano. Draw, said 
he, from the monopolies of wealth suf- 
ficient to employ all who want employ- 
ment—thus create a kind of market or 
sinking-fund of laboar, by which ites 
price may be kept up—asad, ia conse- 
quence, poverty and its horrors of de- 
pendance on privase caprice aad cu- 
pidity must cease to exist. 

If the poor of any country bad an 
alternative in constant pubiic labour 
which yielded a man the price of three 
quartern-loaves per day, labour would 
constantly look up in price, and yield 
at least four quartern-loaves per day. 
How differeat would be the circum- 
stances of the mass of the population in 
such a country; and in another,in which 
combinations of power, wealth, and law 
are constantly exerted to depress the 
value of labour—in which public labour 
is disgraceful, scarce, and ill-paid—and 
in which the competition of labour is 
directed against itself, and allowed, by 
law, to be the means of destroying its 
own recompence. - -- - 


Faterior of Africa. 
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In passing along Dieppe, and in as- 
eending the road which leads out of it, 
our driver, or ‘postiilion, afforded us na- 
merous instances of ‘his skill in crack- 
ing his whip. This art is carried by 
Frenchmen te the highest perfection, 
and is practised by children and by 
one cornected with the management a 
horses. I saw archins, scarcety able to 
walk, practising on small whips by the 
road-side ; and he is deemed the most 
perfect who can make the greatest re- 
port. It must however be observed to 
the credit of the French drivers, that 
they arge the horses chiefly by shew and 
noise: the crack of the whip, without 
touching the animal, and a shrill howl- 
ing, constitutes their chief means of in- 
ereasiog the speed. 

Our’ penttion exhibited another 
French peculiarity in his enormous jack- 
boots. These we were disposed to ridi- 
cule ; but, on enquiry, I fouad that they 
were introduced at a time whea the 
roads in France were very bad, and 
horses liable to fall; consequently, . the 
driver had no other security against 
fractures and dislocations than im the 
strength of his boots. At present the 
improved state of the roads renders them 
unnecessary ; but a custom-had been 
established, and these jack-boots distin- 
guish a postillion in Fraace, justas a 
short jacket and leathera breeches dis- 
tinguish the same class on the roads in 


England. : 
To be continued. 


TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


i 
From the Literary Gazette. 


M(SSION PROM CAPE COAST CASTLE TO AGHANTEE, WITH A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THAT 
KINGDOM, AND GEUGRAPRARICAL NOTICES OF OTHER PARTS OF TSE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


BY T. EDWARD BOWDICH, ESQ. CONDUCTOR. 


E resume the narrative of the 
reception of the Missiog at 
Coomassie. 

“The king’s messengers, with gold 
breast-plates, made way for us, and we 
commenced our round, preceded by the 
canes and the English flag. We stop- 
ped to take the hand of every caboceer, 
which, as their household suites occupi- 
ed several spaces in advance, delayed 
us long enough to distinguish some of 


London 1819. (contTINUED.) 
the ornaments in the general blaze of 
splendour and ostentation. 

‘“‘ The caboceers, as did their superi- 
or captains and attendants, wore Asb- 
antee cloths, of extravagant price from 
the costly foreign silks which bad been 
unravelled to weave them ia all the va- 
rieties of colour, as well as pattern ; 
they were of an incredible size and 
weight, and throwo over the shoulder 
exactly like the Roman toga; a small 
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silk fillet generally encircled their fem- 
ples, and massy gold necklaces, intri- 
cately wrought; suspended Moorish 
charms, dearly purchased, and enclos- 
éd in small square cases.of gold, silver, 
and.curious embroidery. Some wore 
necklaces reaching to the navel, entirely 
of aggry beads; aband of gold and 
beads encircled the knee, from which 
several strings of the same depended ; 
small circles of gold like guineas, rings, 
and casts of animals, were strung round 
their ancles; tbeir sandals were of 
green, red, and delicate white leather ; 
mapillas, and rude lumps of rock gold, 
hung from theic left wrists, which were 
so heavily laden as to be supported on 
the head of one of their handsomest 
boys. Gold and silver pipes, and 
canes, dazzled the eye in every direc- 
tion, Wolves’ and rams’ heads as 
large as life, cast in gold, were suspen- 
ded from their gold handled swords, 
which were held around them in great 
numbers ; the blades were shaped like 
round bills, and rusted in blood; the 
sheaths were of leopard skin, or the 
shell of a fish like shagreen. The 
large drums supported on the head of 
one map, and beaten by two others, 
were braced around with the thigh- 
bones of their enemies, and ornament- 
ed with their skulls. The kettle-drums, 
resting on the ground, were scraped 
with wet fingers, and covered with 
leopard skin. ‘The wrists of the drum- 
mers were hung with bells and curious- 
ly shaped pieces of iron, which. gingled 
loudly as they. were beating. ‘Twhe 
smaller druma were suspended from the 
neck by scarves of red cloth ; the horns 
(the teeth of young elephants) were 
orpamented at the mouth-piece with 
gold, and the jaw-bones of human vio- 
tims. The war caps of eagles’ feath- 
ers nodded in the rear, and large fans, 
of the wing feathers of the ostrich, 
played-around the dignitaries; imme- 
diately behind their chairs (which were 
of a black wood, almost covered by in- 
lays of ivory and gold embossment) 
stood their handsomest youths, with 
corslets of leopard skin covered with 

gold cockle-shells, and stuck full of 

small knives,sheathed in gold and silver, 


and the handles of blue agate: cartouch 
boxes of elephant’s hide hung below, 
ornamented in the samé manner; a 
large gold-handled sword was fixed be- 
hind the left shoulder, and silk scarves 
aod horses’ tails (generally white) 
streamed from the arms and waist cloth: 
their long Danish muskets ad broad 
rims of gold at small distances, and the 
stocks were ornamented with shells. 
Finely grown girls stood’ behind the 
chaits of some, with silver basins. 
Their stools (of the most laborious 
carved work, and generally with two 
large bells attached to them) were con- 
spicuously placed on the heads of fa» 
vourites; and crowds of small boys 
were seated around, flourishing ele- 
phants’ tails curiously mounted. The 
warriors sat on the ground close to 
these, and so thickly as not to admit of 
our gat without treading on their 
feet, to which they were perfectly 
indifferent ; their caps were of the 
skin of the pangolin and _ leopard, 
the tails hanging down behind; their 
cartouch belts (composed of small 
gourds which hold the charges, and 
covered with leopard or pig’s skin) 
were etmbossed with red shells, and 
small brass belts thickly hung to them ; 
on their hips and shoulders was a eluster 
of knives ; iron chains and collars dig- 
nified the most daring, who were 
prouder of them than of gold; their 
muskets had rests affixed of leopard’s 
skin, and the locks a covering of the 
same ; the sides of their faces were cu- 
riously painted in long white streaks, 
and their arms also striped, having the 
appearance of armour. 

“We were suddenly surprised by the 
sight of Moors who afforded the first 
general diversity of dress; there were 
seventeen superiors, arrayed in large 
cloaks of white satin, richly trimmed 
witb spangled embroidery, their shirts 
and trowsers were of silk, anda very 
large turban of white muslin was stud- 
ded with a border of different coloured 
stones: their attendants wore red caps 
and turbans, and long white shirts, 
which. hung over their trowsers ;_ those 
of the inferiors were of dark blue cloth: 
they slowly raised their eyes from the 
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ground ag we passed, and with a most 
malignant scowl, . 
“The prolonged flourishes of the 
borna, a deafening tumult of drums, and 
the fuller concert of the intervals, aa- 
nounced that we were approaching the 
king: we were already passing the 
principal ofticers of his hqusehold ; the 
chamberlain, the gold horn-blower, the 
the captain of the messengers, the cap- 
tain for royal executions, the captain of 
the market, the keeper of the royal bu- 
rial ground, and the master of the bands, 
sat surrounded by a retinue and splen- 
dour which bespoke the dignity and im- 
portance of their offices. The cook 
had a number of small services covered 
with leopard’s skia held behind him, 
and a large quantity of magsy silver 
plate was displayed before him, punch 
bowls, waiters, coffee pots, taakesds, 
and a very large vessel with heavy han- 
dies and clawed feet, which seemed to 
have been made to hold incense; I ob- 
served a Portuguese inscription on one 
piece, and they seemed generally of that 
manufacture. The executioner, a man 
of an immense size, wore a massy gold 
hatchet on his breast; and the execu- 
tion stool was held before him, clotted 
in blood, and partly covered with a 
cawl offat. The king’s four linguists 
were encircled by a splendour inferior 
to none, and their peculiar insignia, gold 
canes, were elevated in all directions, 
tied in, bundles like fasces, The keep- 
er of the treasury added to his own 
magnificence by the ostentatious display 
of his service; the blow pan, boxes, 
scales and weights, were of solid gold. 
“A delay of some minutes, whilst 
we severally approached tg receive the 
king’s band, afforded us a thorough 
view of him ; his deportment first exci- 
ted my attention; native dignity, in 
princes we are pleased to call barbarous, 
was a curious spectacle: his manners 
were Majestic, yet courteous; and he 
did not allow his surprise to beguile 
him for a moment of the composure of 
the monarch ; be appeared to be about 
thirty-eight years of age, inclined to 
corpulence, and of a benevolent coun- 
tenance ; he wore a fillet of aggry beads 
round his temples, a necklace of gold 
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cockspur shells, strung by their largest 
ends, and over his right shoulder a red 
silk cord, suspending three saphies ca- 
sed in gold ; his bracelets were the rich- 
est mixtures of beads and gold, and his 
fingers covered with rings; his cloth 
was of a dark green silk ; a pointed di- 
adem was elegantly painted in white on 
bis forehead ; also a pattern resembling 
an epaulette on each shoulder, and an 
ornament like a full-blown rose, one 
leaf rising above another until it covered 
his whole breast ; his kneebands were 
of aggty beads, and his anclestrings of 
gold ornaments of the most delicate 
workmanship, small drums, sankos, 
stools, swords, guns, and birds, cluster- 
ed together ; his sandals, ofa soft white 
leather, were embossed across the instep 
band with small gold and silver cases 
of saphies; he was seated on a low 
chair, richly ornamented with gold ; be 
wore a pair of gold castanets on bis fin- 
ger and thumb, which he clapped to 
enforce silence. The belts of the 
guards behind his chair, were cased in 
gold, and covered with small jaw-bones 
of the same metal ; the elephant’s tails, 
waving like a small cloud (efore bim, 
were spangled with gold, and large 
plumes of feathers were flourished amid 
them. His eunuch presided over these 
attendants, wearing only one massy 
piece of gold. about his neck: the royal 
stool, entirely cased in gold, was dis- 
played under a splendid umbrella, with 
drums, sankos, horns, and various mu- 
sical instruments, cased in gold, about 
the thickness of cartridge paper: large 
circles of gold hung by scarlet cloth 
from the swords of state, the sheaths as 
well as the handles of which were also 
cased ; hatchets of the same were inter- 
mixed with them: the breasts of the 
Ocrahs, and various attendants, were 
adorned with large stars, stools, cres- 
cents, and gossamer wings of solid 
old. 

‘We pursued our course through 
this blazing circle,which afforded to the 
last a variety exceeding description and 
memory ; so many splendid novelties 
diverting the fatigue, heat, and pressure 
we were labouring under; we were al- 
most exhausted, however, by the time 
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we reached the end; when, instead of 
being conducted to our residence, we 
were desired to seat ourselves under & 
tree at some distance, to receive the 
compliments of the whole in our turn. 
“ The swell of their bands gradually 
strengthened on our ears, the peals of the 
warlike instruments bursting upon the 
short, but sweet responses of the flutes ; 
the gaudy canopies seemed to dance in 
the distant view, and floated broadly as 
they were springing up and down in 
the foreground ; flags and banners wav- 
ed in the interval, and the chiefs were 
eminent in their crimson hammocks, 
amidst crowds of musquetry. They 
dismounted as they arrived within thir- 
ty yards of us; their principal captains 
preceded them with the gold handled 
swords, a body of soldiers followed 
with their arms reversed, then their 
bands and gold canes, pipes, and ele- 
ame tails. The chief, with a small 
y guard under his umbrella, was 
generally supported around thé waist 
by the hands of his favourite slave, 
whilst captains hollo’d, close in his ear, 
his warlike deeds and (strong) names, 
which were reiterated with the voices of 
Stentors by those before and behind ; 
the larger party of warriors brought up 
the rear. Old captains of secondary 
raok were carried on the shoulders of a 
strong slave; but a more interesting 
sight was presented in the minors, or 
young caboceers, many not more than 
five or six years of age, who, over- 
weighed by ornaments, were carried in 
the same manner (under their canopies, ) 
encircled by all the pomp and parade of 
their predecessors. Amongst others, 
the grandson of Cheboo was pointed 
out, whom the king had generously 
placed on the stool of his perfidious 
enemy. Aband of Fetish men, or 
priests, wheeled round and round as 
they passed with surprising velocity, 
Manner was as various as ornament ; 
some danced by with irresistible buf- 
foonery, some with a gesture aod car- 
riage of defiance; one distinguished 
caboceer performed the war dance be- 
fore us for some minutes, with a large 
spear, which grazed us at every bound 
he made; but the greater number pas- 
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sed us with order and dignity, some 
slipping one sandal, some both, some 
turning round after having taken each 
of us by the hand; the attendauts of 
others knelt before them, throwing dust 
upon their heads ; and the Moors, ap- 
parently, vouchsafed us a blessing. 
The king’s messengers who were post- 
ed near us, with their long hair hang- 
ing in twists like a thrum mop, used lit- 
tle ceremony in hurrying by this tran- 
sient procession; yet it was oearly 8 
o'clock before the king approached. 

“Tt was a beautiful star-light night, 
and the torches which preceded him 
displayed the splendour of his regalia 
with a chastened lustre, and made the 
human trophies of the soldiers more 
awfully imposing. The skulls of three 
Banda caboceers, who had been his 
most obstinate enemies, adorned the 
largest drum: the vessels in which the 
boys dipped their torches were of gold. 
He stopped to enquire eur names a sec- 
ond time, and to wish us goad night ; 
his address was mild and deliberate : 
he was followed by his aunts, sisters, 
aod others of bis family, with rows of 
fine gold chains around their necks, 
Numerous chiefs succeeded ; and it was 
long before we were at liberty to retire. 
We agreed in estimating the number of 
warriors at 30,000. 

* We were conducted toa range of 
spacious, but ruinous buildings, which 
had belonged to the son of one of the 
former kings, and who had recent)y de- 
stroyed himself at a very advanced age, 
unable to endure the severity of dis- 
grace: their forlorn and dreary aspect 
bespoke the fortune of their master, 
and they required much repair to de- 
fend us from the wind and rain, which 
frequently ushered in the nights.” 


After this grand reception, it might, 
according to common apprehension, be 
expected that the King of Ashantee 
would be exceedingly kind to our am- 
bassadors, but his sable Majesty seems 
to be as keen a negociator as his more 
civilized neighbours, and some difficul- 
ties speedily occurred which rendered 
him wondrous wroth. Inthe pulaver 
(a charthing name for an audience,) he 
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took offence at the offer of “ four ackies,” 
instead of four ounces, of Company's 
pay per month, which the King of An- 
namaboe, aad the Chief of the Braffoes 
(two Fantee nations,) were willing to 
make over to him ; for itscems that the 
Company subsidize all the neighbouring 
tribes. Heaccused the white men of 
“coming to put shame upon his face, 
which broke his heart too much,” and 
reminded them of bis power to “do as 
much for the English as forthe Fantees, 
and only to send a Captain to get all 
their heads,” The rage with which 
this was delivered bereft Mr. James of 
his presence of mind, and according to 
the author’s account, it was lucky that 
he was there, to supply bis deficiency, 
take up the argument, and appease the 
iocensed monarch, who 

“ Drew his beard into his mouth, 
bit it, and rising abruptly from his seat, 
exclaimed,—* Shantee foo; Shantee 
foo! Ah! ah!” then shaking his fin- 
ger atthem, with most angry aspect, 
would have burst away with the excla- 
mation, “Ifa black man had brought 
me this message, I would have had his 
head cut off before me” had not 
Mr. Bowdich interfered.” 

_ Indeed the style of these palavers 
was enough to make the office of a Ne- 
gociator not only more difficult, but infi- 
nitely more dangerous than it is now in 
Eucope. It is stated, 

“The King could not conceal his 
emotions ; his counsellors became clam- 
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ourous; in an instant there was a flour- 
ish of all the horns; all the captaine 
rose and seized their gold-headed 
swords from their attendants; the head 
general snatched Mr. Tedlie's from hrs 
scabbard ; numerous canopies crowded 
one upon the other in the background 
as if some considerable personage had 
arrived; there was nothing but commo- 
tion, wrath, and impatience. The ca 
tains, old and young, rushed hefore the 
King, and exclaimed, “King, this 
shames you too much; you must let us 
go to night and kill all the Fantees, and 
burn alithe towns under the Forts.” 
They then presented themselves succes- 
sively, with their bands of muse and 
retinues, and, bowing before the king, 
received his foot upon their heads ; 
each then directed his sword to ‘the 
King (who held up the two first fin- 
gers of hisright hand,) end swore by 
the King’s head, that they would go 
with the army that night, and bring him 
the books and the heads of all the Fan- 
tees. Each captain made the oath im- 
pressive in his own peculiar manner; 
some seriously, some by ridicule, at our 
expense.” 


Happily Mr. Bowdich averted this 
storm about the four ounees, aod the 
parties became reconciled, notwithstand- 
ing the jealous excitement of the Moors, 
and the warlike longings of the Ne- 


groes. 
To be continued. 


JOSEPH LANCASTER, 


aa 


SIR, 

I AM happy that you inserted in your last 
number the letter of Mr. G. Cumberland, 
ov the poverty and neglect Joseph Lancaster 
has endured; not only because it gives me an 
opportunity of informing that gentleman and 
the public of an event which has vot been 
communicated to the country, but also as it 
muy elicit public opinion respecting the con- 
duct of those who have persevered in the up- 
generous but impotent attempt to erase the 
name of that philanthropist from the fair mon- 
Ument his own industry reared,which contem- 
poraries adinire, aud posterity will venerate. 
_ itis an excellent rule of Dr. Johnson to es- 
timate men by the mass of character ; and, if 
Joseph Lancaster were tried by that stan- 
dard, it would be found, that, altho’ his foi- 
bles and bis faults are like so much alloy,yet 

th mass is gold, and sterling guld too. 


‘To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Surely, then, in times like these, when the 
alarming iacrease of crimes calls for the best 
and united efforts of benevolent minds to 
counteract the moral plague that desolates 
the lower classes of society,---in such times, 
it must be a matter of poignant regret, that, 
after a benefactor off his country had for 
months struggied with poverty and want 
itself, he was compelled, with the assistaace 
of a few private friends, to leave his native 
country, and seek support for his family, and 
a sphere for his usefulness, in another quarter 
of the globe. And this is the case of Joseph 
Lancaster: on the 25th of last June I parted 
with him at Gravesend, on-board the Presi- 
dent American shin, for New York. 

It may not be improper toinform you of a 
few circumstances connected with bis de- 
parture, and L\trust [shall not be accused of 
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egotism, though I may frequently speak of 
myself. On the above! day 1 was at Graves- 
end oa my own basiness, and most accident- 
ally heard that Lancaster was then in the 
town. Although I had not seen him fora 
considerable time, yet, knowing that his 
delicacy was the cause of his absence from 
my house, I resolved, if possible, to find him. 
aking further inquiries, I was directed to 
a small inn where I was informed he lodged: 
when I asked for him, a respectable young 
man told me, with evident confusion, ‘‘ he 
thought Mr. Lancaster was gone out ;” but, 
seeing his broad haton the chair, I told the 
youth he might confide in me, , if he 
would take my name to bis master, I was 
sare he would immediately see me. The poor 
fagitive soon made his gs menial and, as he 
advanced towards me, I was struck with his 
dejected and neglected and altered mien. 
He took me by the hand, and with great 
surprise and joy inquired hew I bad found 
him out? And, when I related how very 
unexpectedly it occurred, he said, and tears 
giistened in hiseyes, “‘ Well, this cheers me, 
a merciful Providence has not forsaken me, 
and hasseat thee tosweeten my parting from 
my dear old father and my native shore.” 
He then told me his place of destination ; 
that the youth I bad seen, together with his 
wifeaod danghter, were to accompany him; 
and that his distress was aggravated by the 
uohappy state of Mrs. Lancaster's intellect, 
for, though she had but recently returned 
from a celebrated asylum as much improved, 
yetshe was indeed, as disordered as ever,and 
rather worse; and, when we met at tlre 
dinner-table, her incoherence and great 
loquacity soon convinced me of the melan- 
choly fact. After we had taken wine, which 
his finances coald not procure, I acenmpanied 
hislovely little girl to purchase a few articles, 
of which she was destitute; and [ caunot 
but regret that the liberal intentions of those 
friends who had kindly provided his outfit 
were not better executed by the gentleman 
who acted as their agent on that occasion. 
For, indeed, so scanty were his supplies, and 
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so uncomfortable the birth which had been 
engaged for him on-board, that this noble- 
spirited man was rs a to expostulate 
with tears,—saying, ‘‘he was ready to bear 
any hardship himself, but could not think of 
having his wife and delicate child deprived 
of those comforts which were essential to their 
health, and perbaps their cxistence.” 

This, Lam happy to say, produced a 
change in the previous arrangemeat for this 
amiable family; who were to have gone in 
the steerage with the lowest company, and 
destitute of the smallest comforts ; but were 
now advanced to the sank of cabin ugers. 

The time having arrived for their depar- 
ture, I accompanied my friend with his 
family on-board, and continued -with hin 
until the vessel, was ender weigh; and we 
were compelled to part, I presume, for ever. 
He took leave of me with more than bis usual 
affection of manner; and, after matual ex- 
pressions of regard, he said, (and his feelings 
almost choaked his utterance,)---“ I am con- 
scious of errors; bat, afterall that has been 
said against me, the public are my debtors, 
and I am now ae the shores of an ua- 
grateful country, and for ever.” 

Thus, Sir, the man who stood forth the 
solitary champion of universal education, 
and maintained the ground he took, thouzh 
denounced from the puipit and assailed from 
the press, has heen compelled, after asplen- 
did career of usefuiness, to forsake hie native 
country, and seek an asylum ina rival state. 
Though this may prove agreeable to the few 
who have made his friendship the ‘* stepping- 
stone”’ to public favour, and then abandoned 
him in thehour of adversity, yet every gen- 
erows Englishman will lament it as another 
stain to our national character, 

But, dishonourable as it is to us, it will ex- 
tend his usefalness and increase his fame, and 
the children of America will now jearo to 
associate his namie with those of Washington 
and Franklin, whilst we teach ours to class 
him with Howard and Bennett, the orna- 
ments of their country and the benefactors of 
mankind. Joun BLackBuRn. 
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CORNUCOPIA. 


a 
Extracted from the English Magazines. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

iB the rising generation do not greatly 

excel their parents inthe knowledge 
and practice of morality and humanity, 
they will loudly contradict every phi- 
losopher, every poet, and every divine, 
who has even glanced at the subject of 
education. 

Forty years ago, an author would 
have been ridiculed, had he dedicated 
hia talents to the service of a race of 1n- 
fants. The whole juvenile library con- 
sisted, then, in a dry uninviting book, 
called “ Geography for Children,” and 
ina set of minute volumes which des- 


cribed Westminster Abbey and the 
Tower of London, and which, to the 
best of the Edditor’s remembrance, in- 
termixed spectre-stories with topical 
descriptions, Mother Goose, also, ad- 
ded her tales, but from them neither in- 
struction nor moral were to be gained. 

The ingenious Christopher Smart was 
the first man of genius that thought the 
minds and morals of children deserved 
literary attention. Ino bis Lilliputian 
Magazine, he inculcated the best of 
principles, but he thought it necessary 
still to make use of a species of ma- 
chine, and “ Woglog the Great Giant” 
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was introduced, to amuse and to terri- 
fy, by turns, the young student. En- 
couraged, probably, by the success of 
Mr. Smart, there now arose a new des- 
criptioa of authors, under the patronage 
of a well-known philaathropic book- 
seller. These have. exerted their ut- 
most abilities to compose histories in 
corhmon life, which may tempt the lit- 
tle reader to study, and at the same.time 
may lead him in the paths of good-na- 
ture and virtue. They have succeeded, 
and the library for the. use ‘of children 
now abounds with productions, which, 
although minute io size, and gaudy in 
tinsel covers, are not yoworthy the io- 
spection of persons far wore advan 

in life and experience than those for 
whose use they are destined. Besides 
inculcating the best principles of religion 
and duty, these writers combat every 
malignant propensity. They set in- 
fantine cruelty in the most odious light, 
and even condescend to level their bat- 
teries against sloth and dirtiness. Chil- 
dren bred up in the constant study of 
such maxims, must, one may hope, te- 
tain some part of them in their minds ; 
and should they be as negligent of 
what isright as many of their fathers 
were before them, they will be doubly 
faulty, as they have opportunities of 
improving their ideas which never oc- 
curred to their ancestors. 


DERIVATIONS. 


“ © Gemini !” assuredly ig borrow- 
ed from the Italian exclamation, “‘ Q 
Diamine !” which answers to “ Ob, 
the Deuce !” “To scamper,” is clearly 
taken from the Italian ‘ Scampare,” 
which means the same.—Qu. Whence 
comes the Deuce? Not surely from 
Deus : it is used in too light a maoner 
for such an origin. Some derive it 
from the Greek Avs, mournful. 


A humorous etymologist deduces 
< bothered” from ‘ both eared ;"’ t. e. 
stunned at both ears. 
from ‘bear riches ;” and “ Vales,” 
as being the farewell given at parting. 


St. Foix derives the diadem of pria- 
ces from the fillet which topers were 
used, in the early ages, to wear around 
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their temples, to check the fumes of the 
wine they haddrank. “ It was meant,” 
says he, “as an, intimation to royalty 


not to suffer itself to be stupified by 


the noxious incense of adulation.” 


About three hundred years ago, the 
largeness of the shoe was proportional. 
to the rank of the wearer, ead the toes 
of a great man’s slipper of bonour 
were buckled up to his knee. Qu. If 
the common expression of “ betng on a 
great footing in the world,” has not a 
reference to this grotesque and a 
cystom. 


FANATICISM. 


In the eleventh century, Severus, a 
fantastical enthusiast, broached as odd 
a heresy as imagination could well con- 
ceive. 

He imagined that a good and an emil 
being had co-operated towards the pro- 
duction of man and the world in gene- 
ral. He even pointed out, with an in- 
delicate precision, how much of the bo- 
dy was the work of each separate cre- 
ator. When man was made, accord- 
ing to Severus, the benevolent being 
supplied every kind of food proper to 
nourish and support the new. made 
creature, particularly he exerted bim- 
selfin supplying him with pleaty of 
fruit, pot-herbs and water. ‘The ill- 
meaning fiend, however, was more than 
a match for the good angel, for he gave 
him wine, and (as that most abaodo 
heretic Severus affirms) he created wo- 
man. 


A true fanatic, the more execrable 
his actions, the more extended his cruel- 
ties, by so much the more he expects 
the inspiration of heaven. 

Montluc, who was the most bloody 
fiend of that infernal race who deluged 
France with the blood of their brethren 
in the sixteenth century ; Montluc, who 
hanged (according to his own account) 
protestants, in cold blood, by eighty at 
atime ; Montluc, who owns that two 
executioners, who always accompanied 
him, were usually styled his “ valets” : 
this very Montluc gives us the copy of 
that prayer which he usually addressed 
to heaven before he fought, and declares 
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most solemaly that he found himself 
wartoed by grace from above, that all 
mortal frailty qaitted bim, and that he 
became a new man in consequence of 
this ejaculation. 


A grave historian, Rigordus, who 
wrote, in the thirteenth century, a book 
entitled “ Gesta Philippa Augusti,” af- 
firms, that befare the true Cross fell into 
the hands of the Infidels, all children 
used to have thirty or thirty-two teeth, 
but that, stnce that fatal epoch, none can 
boast of more than twenty-three. 


In 1540, Gonzales Bandara, a cobler 
of Lisbon had nearly finished his days 
ata stake, ugder the sentence of the 
Toquisition, for uttering absurd predic- 
tions. By a not unusual revolution in 
human affairs, it chanced, that, a hun- 
dred years afterwards, when the House 
of Braganza rose to the throne of Por- 
tugal, some of the cobler’s fanatic effu- 
sions were judged to have pointed out 
clearly the events which had newly hap- 
pened, and the memory of one who had 
hardly escaped the flames, as an im- 
postor, was honoured as that of an ine 
spired prophet. 

St. Romuald (mentioned under arti- 
cle ‘“* Hermits”) underwent a singular 
species of peril from bis own reputed 
sanctity, and from the fanatical respect 
borne to him by his neighbours. He 
had long resided in Catalonia ; but bav- 
ing declared his intention of quitting 
that country, the inhabitants, rendered 
almost desperate by the dread of losing 
this holiest of anchorets, consulted to- 
gether, and determined to cut the good 
saint’s throat, that they might at least 
be sure of that share of miracles which 
the bones of so eminently pious a maa 
might work among them. The result 
of this conference chancing to reach the 
ears of Romuald, he made a private and 
speedy retreat from Spain, choosing 
not by any means to be made into 
reliques before his time. 


A LAPLAND INTERIOR. 


We now advanced, says Dr.Clarke,* 
and threw open the door of the tent : it 
was full of inmates, about seven persons 


* Travels in Sweden, &c. recently published in 
Lendon. 
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in all, two men and two women, besides 
children. We presented them with 
two offerings most likely to ensure a 
welcome ; namely, brandy and tobac- 
co ; the womea swallowing the former, 
as greedily as the men, who, as it js 
well known, will almost part with life 
itself for the gratification of dram-drink- 
ing. We now seated ourselves with 
them in their tent. They had dark 
hair and tawny 3kins, but there was no 
appearance of filthiness. Their shirts 
were made of leather ;_ their scull-caps 
either of woolfen cloth, or of black 
plush ; their shoes seldom worn in sum- 
mer, were of the same nature as the lab- 
kas of the Russians, made af matted 
birch-bark. The outer garments of 
men and women resemble a Capuchin’s 
cowl, fastened round the waist with a 
sash. This outer covering 1s only 
worn when they are abroad ; and then 
they carry provisions in the large pouch 
which the bosom affords: This is 
moreover their summer dress. After 
we had sat for some time, a girlcame in, 
who had been tending the rein-deer ; 
her father being on the outside, ia close 
conversation with our Pipping, our 
Lapland interpreter. We had previous- 
ly given to this man the remainder of 
our brandy, about a pint, thinking he 
would husband it with great care ; and 
we had seen him place it bebind him, 
upon his bed, near the skirting of the 
tent. As soon as the girl entered, we 
called to the Pipping, desiring him to 
prevail on the father to allow bis daugh- 
ter a taste of the brandy, as she had lost 
her share by being absent. The old 
man made no answer ; but upon our re- 
peating the request, he slily crept round 
the outside of the tent, until he came to 
the spot where the brandy was ; when 
thrusting his arm silently beneath the 
skirting, be drew it out, and swallowed 
the whole contents of the bottle at a 
draught. We now offered to buy 
some rein-deer cheese, which is_ white, 
and not unlike the Cottenbam cheese, 
made near Cambridge: he said he 
would supply us with any quantity for 
brandy, but refused money. Another 
Lapp brought us some of the cheese as 
a present, hoping to get adram; but our 
stock of spirituous liquor was already 
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consumed. The brandy seemed, 
moreover, to have effect ;_ for the chief 
looking very wise, began to sing. We 
begged for a Lapland song, and it was 
granted. With both his fists clenched, 
and thrustiag his face close to that of 
Mr. Pippiag, as if threatening to bite 
him, he uttered a most fearful yell: it 
was the usual howl of the Laplanders, 
consisting of five or six words repeated 
over and over, which when translated, 
occur ia this order: 

Let us drive the Wolves ! 

Let us drive the Wolves ! 

See they rua : 

The Wolves run ! 

The boy also, our gaide, sang the 
same ditty. Daring their singing they 
strained their lungs so as to cause a 
kind of spasmodic convulsion of the 
chest, which produced a noise like the 
braying of an ass. In all this noise 
there was nota single note that could 
be called musical ; and it is very re- 
markable, that the Laplanders have not 
the smallest notion of music. ( Travels 
wn Sweden, Lapland, 8c.) 


DUTCH LAUNDRESSES, 


- During the reigns of Charles the First 
and Second, and as recently as that of 
Queen Aone, many opulent English 
families used to send their household 
and family linen to Holland, to be 
washed and bleached. Frequent men- 
tion of this fashion is made ia the old 
comedies written about those periods. 

The Dutch used to pride themselves 
upon the beauty aad costiliness of 
their linens and china,—in which 
articles many families have been known 
to expend several thousand pounds each, 

At the present day, the old native 
families send their linen away twice in 
the year, locked up in immensely 
large baskets; which, after being 
washed, bleached, and prepared for 
Ironing, 1s returaed, and got up at home. 

The labouring classes used, io the 
days of commercial prosperity, to par- 
take largely of that national pride ; and 
scarce a mechanic could be found who 
would sit down to dinner without 
oe a damask napkin to hang before 
um. 


In those places where the linen 
is washed and bleached, men and 
women are seen iadiscriminately em- 
ployed. 

But, since the revolution of 1795, 
every thing has undergone a material 
change ; and the Dutch have suffered 
so much by the effects of war and the 
extinction of their commerce, that there 
is as much poverty to be seen in her 
Cities as in ours; and but few traces 
remain of that high degree of opulence 
to which she had attained previous to 
the conquest of the provinces by the 
Frecch. 


BR. JOHNSON. 


Dr. Johnson asserted in a party at 
which Sir JoshuaReynolds was present, 
that no man loved labour. Sir Joshua 
said, that he thought he could adduce 
an instance to disprove Johnson’s asser- 
tion. It is recorded (said he) of Pope, 
that he would retire from agreeable so- 
ciety, of which no man was more fond, 
to write verses, at which he certainly la- 
boured with great patience.—* Sir,” 
replied Johnson, “ would Mr. Pope 
have done so, if he had known that his 
verses were afterwards to be consigned 
to the flames? No—lIt was not a love 
of labour, Sir, but a love of fame.— 
Leander swam the Hellespont, but it 
was not from the love of swimming.” 


POSTHUMOUS TRAVELS. 


Professor Engel, being once at # din- 
ner party, where the conversation turned 
upon Capt. Cook, and his celebrated 
voyares round the world, an ignorant 
person, in order to contribate his mite 
towards social intercourse, asked iim, 
“ Pray was Cook kille@ on his first voy- 
aze ?” * I believe he was,’ replied Engel, 
* though he did not mind it mach, but 
immediately entered upon the second.’ 


A PURSUIT HAPPILY DEFINED. 


The young and amiable Prince of 
*** pursuing in great haste a beautiful 
lady at Court, “* Your Highness is run- 
ning very fast,” observed the lady ; ‘ I 
am only following my inclination,’ be 
replied. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


LTHOUGH it may admit of some 

doubt whether we have equalled the 
ancient Greeks and Romans in works of 
- genius, there can be no dispute but 
that we have greatly surpassed them in 
true dignity and refinement of manners. 
This remarkable distinction is chiefly 
to be attributed to the greater elevation 
and consequence of the female sex in 
modern times. The women of anti- 
quity appear to have been comparatively 
depressed and obscure; their import- 
ance was almost altogether confined to 
the domestic circle ; and they seldom ob- 
tained public celebrity, except by their 
personal qualities. A few indeed, such 
as Cleopatra, Portia, and Zenobia have 
been distinguished by their heroic con- 
duct; in literature, however, we can 
recognize only the solitary name of 
Sappho. But, io all the elegant and in- 
gevious arts, innumerable modern ladies 
have risen into eminence; and the 
~ public and dignified intercourse of the 
sexes has diffused a splendour and an in- 
terest over the whole face of society un- 
known to ancient times. This extraor- 
dinary improvement in the condition of 
the female sex has been commonly as- 
cribed to the introduction of the ro- 
Mantic system of chivalry; but, I think 
witb more truth to the mild, just, and 
liberal maxims of christianity.—Of this 
last supposition a striking proof occurs 
in the instance of the well known 
Eloisa, celebrated for her attachment 
to Abelard ; of whom it may be asserted 
that she was among the first* of dis- 
tinguished modern ladies in sublimity of 
genius, and in all the generous virtues 
she has never yet been surpassed. What 
a superior character do even her amours 
with all their irregularities possess, when 
compared with the loose and trivial in- 
trigues of the pagan world.— The 
mixture of religious hope and resigna- 
tion (as Dr. Johnson remarks on this 
occasion) gives an elevation and dignity 
to disappointed love, which images 

* She was born in the eleventh century. 


merely natural cannot bestow.—The 
gloom of a convent strikes the imagina- 
tion with far greater force than the 
solitude of a grove.” 

Eloisa is principally known in this 
country by Pope's poetical version of 
her letters to Abelard; a work more 
remarkable for extreme beauty of dic- 
tion than delicacy of sentiment. It is 
the practice, and indeed the duty of a 
poet or a novelist,when he describes the 
real incidents of life to conceal common 
and vulgar circumstances, to select such 
asare noble and refined, and if neces- 
sary to embellish them by fictitious ad- 
ditions. Pope, however, in the present 
instance, hag taken quite a contrary 
course. Instead of elevating, he has 
degraded the sentiments of his beroine. 
Whatever was intellectual, moral, or 
sublime, he has concealed or mentioned 
slightly ; his chief study was to invest 
the whole in the grossest colours of im- 
agination. He continually represents 
Eloisa in ber cloistered retirement as 
still inflamed with tbe recollection of 
sensual pleasures; and supposes that 
the loss of them constituted the chief 
cause of her grief. Her supposed re- 
flections on this subject constitute a 
more glowing picture of dissolute feeling 
than is any where else to be found. 
This representation is not only contrary 
to truth, but may also be pronounced 
unnatural ; for lovers possessed of ge- 
nius when they look back with regret 
on the past happiness, are never found 
to fill their imagination with such cir- 
cumstances. Notwithstanding Pope’s 
extraordinary refinement in poetical 
matters, his ideas on the subject of love 
were far from being sublime. He ap- 
pears to have adopted the vulgar notions 
of the dramatic poets of his time; and 


‘particularly those of his great predeces- 


sor Dryden, whom, in this respect, he 
strongly resembled. These poets not 
themselves possessing any native fund 
of passion, found it easiest to learn tbat 
which is the most obvioys and common. 
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I am ratber surprized that, among the 
many criticisms on Pope’s Eloisa, I do 
not recollect to have observed any notice 
of this glaring and capital blemish. It is 
highly probable, however, that the great 
poet himself was secretly conscious of 
culpable grossness ; for it is known that 
in his latter years this piece got out of 
his favour. Of this Dr. Johnson is ata 
loss to guess the reason; but had he 
taken the trouble to compare the poem 
with the real letters on which it is 


founded, he would have been able, I. 


think, to have formed a very probable 
conjecture. Having lately perused the 
correspondence of these celebrated 
lovers, I was agreeably surprised to find 
it wholly free from the indelicate allu- 
sions which are so abundantly spread 
over our elegant translation. This ex- 
traordinary, } should say this criminal, 
deviation from truth, it will be deemed 
highly important to expose to view not 
merely for the sake of criticism, but for 
the suke of morality. By thus pervert- 
ing and vitiating the original, Pope was 
the more inexcusable, as the lofty and 
generous ideas which there predominate, 
would certainly have made a better 
figure in poetry. Had Eloisa expressed 
her attachment to Abelard in warm ge- 
neral terms, it might have been suppos- 
ed that be had misapprehended her, as 
every one naturally measures another's 
feelings by the standard of their own; 
but her langnage is too particular and 
definite to admit of such an apology. 
We must, therefore, conclude that, con- 
scious of bis own defects, he knew that 
he could not paint in the glowing colours 
of nature what he was utterly incapable 
to feel; on which account deliberately 
debased her seatiments to the level of 
his own. ' 

It would occupy too much of your 
room to quote all tie verses in Pope’s 
poem in proof of this adulteration.— 
Your readers will easily recollect that 
the terms by which he describes her 
love are of the lowest kind, and are all 
figurative of mere passion. She is 
made to represent herself as “¢ warm in 
love ;” “ feeling a long-forgotten heat ;” 
_ being conscious of a “ tumult kindled in 
her veins ;” “lost in love;” “dissolved 
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ia rapture of unholy joy ;” devoted to 
the “altar of forbidden fires;” “the 
slave of love and man ;” “‘ber pluaging 
soul is drowoed in seas of flame ;” she 
is said to be raging with desire— 

All my loose soul unbounded springs to thee. 

I shall not pollute your pages by 
quoting the lines which thus begin,— 

Still on that brent ensmnoured let me lie— 

Hed there been any foundation for 
them in the original, a decent writer, 
even in a professed translation would 
have suppressed them. But they are 
wholly a vile addition: in Eloisa’s letter 
there is not the smallest approach to 
such loose imaginations, 

Nothing can be conceived more dif- 
ferent, or indeed more directly opposite 
to Eloisa’s than the vulgar notions com- 
monly ascribed to her by Pope. One 
expression only of ber’s might bave 
been misunderstood “ among those who 
are wedded to God, I serve a man;” 
which he thus basely interprets, “ the 
slave of love and man,” which plaioly 
means that her love was purely sexual. 
Had the words been ambiguous he 
ought, charitably, to have annexed to 
them the most decent sense they could 
bear; and he could not be ignorant 
that, according to the strict notions of 
the devoted Religreuses, every worldly 
attachment, even the most innocent was 
deemed improper : “ Remember,” says 
Abelard, writing to her, “the least 
thought of any other than God is adul- 
tery.” But although she adopted the 
language of the convent, it was not its 
theological dogmas, but a native subh- 
mity of genius, and a heart penetrated 
with the most generous sentiments 
which prompted her to soar * above the 
vulgar flight of low desire.” Of the 
purity of her love the whole of her let- 
ters 1s one continued proof ; bat a re- 
markable event in the history of her life, 
peculiar to herself, brought it to the test 
of demonstration. It is well known, 
that after her marriage with Abelard, he 
had the singular fate to be deprived of 
his virility by the wanton barbarity of ber 
uncle. Referring to this circumstance 
in one of her letters to bim, with equal 
spirit and modesty, she does justice to 
herself and places her love in the proper 
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point of view :—* After that cruel re- 
venge upon you, instead of observing 
me grow by degrees indifferent, you 
never received greater marks of my pas- 
sion. I was young when we were 
separated, and (if I dare believe what 
you was always telling me) worthy of 
any géntleman’s affections; If I bad 
loved nothing in Abelard but sensual 
pleasure, a thousand agreeable young 
men might have comforted me upon the 
loss of him. Admire, then, my resolu- 
tion ia shutting myself up by your ex- 
ample.” In another letter, with all the 
dignity of innocence, she expatiates in 
the same noble and affecting strain. 
“‘ When we lived happy together, you 
might have made it a doubt whether 
pleasure or affection umted me more to 
you; butthe place whence I write must 
now have entirely taken away that 
doubt. Even here I love you as much 
as J did in the world. If I loved plea- 
sure could I not have yet found means 
to gratify myself? I was not above 
two-and-twenty years old, and there 
were other men left though I was de- 

rived of Abelard ; and yet, did not I 

ury myself alive in a nunnery, and 
triumph over love at an age capable of 
employing it in its full latitude?” A- 
gain: “© We may write to each other, 
SO innocent a pleasure is not forbidden 
us. When you write to me you will 
write to your wife: marriage has made 
such a correspondence lawlul. Let us 
not lose the only happiness that is_ left 
us, and the only one which the malice 
of our enemies can never ravish from us. 
Ilaving lost the substantial pleasures of 
seeing and possessing you, I shall in 
some measure compensate this loss by 
the satisfaction I shall find ia your wri- 
tings. Ishall read your most secret 
thoughts ; I shall always carry them 
about me ; J shall kiss them every mo- 
ment. ‘That writing may be no trouble 
to you, write always to me carelessly, 
and without study. I had rather read 
the dictates of the heart than of the 
brain. I cannot live if you do not 
tell me you always love me. TJ am not 
only engaged by my vows, which 
might possibly be sometimes neglected, 
but the barbarity of an uncle is a secu- 
“ 25 atHencum vos. 5. 
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rity against any criminal desire, which 
tendermess, and the remembrance of our 
est enjoyments might inspire. There 
1s nothing that can cause you any fear, 
You may see me, hear my sighs, and 
be a witness of all-my sorrows, without 
incurring any danger, since you can 
only relieve me with tears and words.” 
-+—“ Nothing but virtue joined to a love 
perfectly disengaged trom the commerce 
of the senses could have brought me to 
this perpetaal imprisonment. Vice 
never inspires any thing like this: it is 
too much enslaved to the body. When 
we love pleasures we love the living 
and not the dead. We leave off burn- 
ing with desire for those who can no 
longer burn for us. This was my cruel 
uocle’s notion ; fe measured my virtue 
by the frailty of my sex, and thought it 
was the man, not the person I loved. 
But be has been guilty to no putpose ; 
I love you more than ever ; - and, to 
revenge myself of him, I will still love 
you with all the tenderness of my soul 
till the last moment of my life. If for- 
merly my affection for you was not so 
pure; if in those days the mind and 
body shared in the pleasure of loving 
you, I bave often told you, even then, I 
was more pleased with possessing your 
heart than with any other happiness, 
and the man was the thing [I least val- 
ued in you.” Such extraordinary puri- 
ty and elevation of sentiment, itis likely, 
was either unintelligible, or incredible, 
to a poet who thought that “ every 
woman was at hearta rake.” Eloisa, 
however, will readily command the as- 
sent of all who are in any degree pos- 
sessed of congenial sensibility, not less 
by the force of her eloqiieuce than the 
soundness of her reasoning. Many sim- 
ilar passages might have been extracted 
from her letters, which, I have no doubt, 
would have been perused with satisfac- 
tion by your readers, not only as a pro- 
per antidote and corrective of Pope’s 
licentious and inflammatory descrip- 
tions, and a vindication of the character 
of the most accomplished woman of her 
age, but also on account of their own 
intrinsic Merit. | 
But although Pope's Eloisa be re- 
prebensible in a moral point of view, 
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its poetical beauties dre numerous. 
What, for instance, can be more finely 
conceived, or more exquisitely express- 
ed, than the following description of the 
effects of melancholy on surrounding 
objects :— | 
But o’er the twilight greves, and dusky eaves, 
Long-sounding isles, and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence and a dread repose ; 
Her gloomy presenee saddens a}! the scene, 
. Shades every flower, and darkens every green ; 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the wooda 


Ia a similar strain are the first lines— 


In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 

Where heavenly pensive Centemplation dwells, 
And ever-musing Melaneholy reigns, 

What means this tumalt in a vestal’s veins ? 


Lord Kaims has here remarked, that 
the language is most happily adapted to 
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the subject ; the words are long, digni- 
fied, and smooth ; the motion of the 
verse is slow and harmonious, end may 
be adduced as a signal exemple of that 
rare poetical beauty of the sound being 
an echo to the sense. At the same time 
I must observe, that when I read in 
Eloisa’s description of her gloomy habi- 
tation, of awful cells, long-sounding 
isles, and elsewhere of moss-growa 
domes, spiry turrets, awful arches, dim 
windows shedding a solemn light, &c. 
I can hardly reconcile these splendid 
images of architectural magnificence 
with the mean erections of the Para- 
clete ; and which, too, in the poem it- 
self, is said to be composed 

Of such plain roofs as piety could raise, 

And only vocal with their Maker's praise. 


Bedford Row, W.N. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
HUNGARIAN GIPSIES. No. II.* 


OBODY can examine whether 

every one possesses such a trea- 
sure; but you may see that almost every 
one has a horse of his own. One 
would fancy that the race of the re- 
nowned Rozinante of the noble knight 
of La Mancha had been multiplied, ad 
infinitum, to furnish every Nomade with 
his hack. If any person has an old un- 
serviceable horse to sell, however bad it 
may be, he is sure of finding a purchas- 
er among the Nomades. Here the 
life of the beast is prolonged, for it is 
generally unemployed, and food grows 
under its feet. When the Nomade 
wants to remove to another place, he 
packs his tent and his other effects to- 
gether, lays them upon his horse, hangs 
across a pair of saddlebags with a cou- 
ple of little children, which are seldom 
wanting, and leads it by the bridle, the 
wife and the bigger children follow- 
ing. This, however, is not the only 
case in which he wants bis horse; at 
fairs, which nobody more assiduously 
frequents, every one seeks to dispose of 
his horse, either to exchange it for a bet- 
ter, orif for a worse, to get some mo- 
ney into the bargain. ‘The unfortunate 
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animal is to be pitied when the merc 
less Nomade rides it. Cunning and 
cruel, he knows how to make his poor 
beast start and rear. In some remote 
corner he beats it severely till the ani- 
mal trembles and palpitates. If a pur- 
chaser mounts it for a trial, and but 
threatens to strike, the creature springs 
and rans as long as it has breath. If it 
is lame of one fore foot, the seller reme- 
dies this by laming it of the other ; then 
the poor beast spares both fore-feet as 
much as cel and rears. Many a 
man has been so deceived, thinking to 
buy a spirited though ill fed horse, but 
discovered the cheat the next day, and 
instead of mounting it was obliged to 
wait till it could be cured. The No- 
made thinks such a trick quite fair. It 
is the purchaser’s business to open his 
eyes, and make sure of what he buys ; 
besides the gipsy never sells dear. 

None but a Nomade who isin par- 
ticularly good circumstances keeps two 
horses, for which he getsa waggon of 
the cheapest kind. Such a one has ef- 
fects sufficient to load his waggon in bis 
wanderings, but very few are so well off. 


* Sec Ath, vol, 5, p. 156. 
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Next to the horse, the Nomade val- 
ues, above all liviog creatares, the ani- 
mal proscribed by the Mosaic law. 
When he assists the farmer in his la- 
bours during the barvest, he generally 
bargaina, besides some provisions, for a 
young pig, as the reward of his labour. 

e feeds it with the refuse of his table, 
with food which he begs, or obtains 
otherwise ; anda considerable part of 
the charge falls upon the ground about 
his tent. His grunting companion 
lives like one of the family, thrives and 

rows fat, and is sold in the winter. 

he rest of the Nomade’s property 
consists of his household effects. The 
catalogue isnotloog. A pot, a dish, 
a kettle, a frying-pan, and other indis- 
penosable articles, most in the singular 
number. Whoever should think of beds, 
bedsteads, chairs, and such luxuries, 
must have forgotten the patriarchal 
simplicity which our Nomade, a cynic 
from his birth, inviolably observes. 
Some tools will be mentioned below. 

The reader involuntarily asks : 
“© How then do these children of nature 
support life?” The golden age has 
long since disappeared from Dacia. 
Even the Nomades are no more un- 
Cultivated enough to be content with 
the gifts of the Hamadryads, or of mo- 
ther earth alone. They are as able and 
willing to eat as others ; but to obtain 
their support by the sweat of their brow, 
is, in their opinion, far too troublesome. 
Even their roving way of life shews 
that they do not till the ground, for 
.which indeed the very elements of their 
constitutional temperament do not at 

all qualify them. For repose and ease 
are their idols. | Hunger alone, the 
great tyrant of animal nature, can rouge 
them from their delightful indolence. 
Give the easily satisfied Nomade enough 
to eat and drink, and you may have 
the pleasure of seeing him pass day af- 
ter day in the “dolce fur niente.” These 
simple means of existence he can pro- 
cure in many differeot ways. The 
chief is the almost universal propensity 
to the labours of the forge. As the gen- 
uine descendants of Tubal Caio, even 
boys know how to use the hammer. 
The father communicates the art to his 
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children—an imperfect art, it is trues 
but more than we should be entitled to 
‘expect from their tools. A pair of bel- 
lows, ratber larger than the cqmmon 
hand bellows, a pair of tongs, a ham- 
mer, a file; these are all the tools which 
the greater part of these natural smiths 
want to do their work, for which a reg- 
ular smith requires an extensive appa- 
ratus. They burn charcoal for their 
own use, and often for sale also. In 
the middle of the tent, or of the winter 
cave, they make, instead of the usual 
fire, a fire of charcoal ; a little parapet 
of clay is raised round it, in which the 
bellows are fixed. A hard stone often 
supplies the place of an anvil. ‘The 
wite, or a child, sets the bellows in mo- 
tion ; the charcoal glows ; the father, 
often with the upper part of his bedy 
bare, wields with nervous arm the tongs 
and hammer, and forges the work. 
These scanty implements, to which even 
the few who are better off make no 
great addition, shew that the Nomade 
smith employs himself only in manufac- 
turing smaller articles ; Jews’ harps, 
nails, fire-steels, fire-shovels, and such 
iron articles, he makes new. They un- 
derstand how to mend pots and kettles, 
and now and then contrive, cunningly 
enough, tpg procure themselves work. 
Ifthe Nomade smith happens to see in 
a house a damaged kettle, which its 
owners have no mind to give him to 
mend, he examines and peels the dam- 
aged part, till he makes a great hole in 
it; and if he js scolded, offers to repair 
the unserviceable utensil. It would be 
too much to require durability or par- 
ticular excellence in bis work ; it is 
enough that he does his business tolera- 
bly, and is satisfied with moderate pay- 
ment. If he has finished a piece of his 
own work, he carries it to the nearest 
market,or hawks it from house to house. 
It is very seldom that he shews any 
thing like economy in disposing of his 
bargains. I have seen many a one, 
when he had sold hisgoods, buy first 
only a small quantity of iron, to be able 
to go on working: with the rest he 
went to the public house, which he did 
not leave till he had not a farthing re- 
maining; then, but not before, he went, 
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with light heart and empty pocket, to 
his own home. 

Many, who do nosmith’s work, man- 
ufacture articles of wood. They make 
troughs, spoons, distaffs, and the like, 
which they barter in the villages, if they 
can, for provisions, Others assist the 
farmer, in the summer, in his agricultu- 
rallabours though they greatly prefer 
work which can be done io the shade, 
to such as exposes them to bear the 
heat of the sun. This antipathy to the 
heat of the sun they have in common 
with all oriental nations; itshews itself 
even in animals of Asiatic origin, which 
are brought to the colder countries of 
the West ; which is probably to be as- 
cribed to the greater difference between 
the summer and winter temperature, 
rather than to the absolutely higher de- 
gree of summer heat in our western cli- 
mates. A great part of the Nomades 
leave their support, particularly in win- 
ter, to the care of heaven and the chari- 
ty of their fellow creatures, whose pity 
they have various methods of exciting. 
_ To beg is, in their opinion, no disgrace, 
Tf this does not produce sufficient, we 
must not much wonder if the hungry 
or the naked takes, what is either not 
offered, or is refused him. It is by no 
means a principle with him to take the 
property of others; but urgent necessity, 
or a momentary impulse, or, lastly, the 
too great attachment to the dolce far 
mente, as observed above, sometimes 


tempts him to this violation of the rights 


of property. 

From the preceding description jt is 
evident that our Nomade gipsy cannot 
be very squeamish either in eating and 
drinking, or in the wants of the animal 
half of himself. Whatever is eatable, 
though it be an Apocryphon in the 
canon of the Parisian Gastronomia, 
pleases his palate. His repast is tem- 
perate as the table of the noble Cincin- 
natus, He loves meat, but knows also 
how to do without, even when the reg- 
ulations of the Greek church, to which 
most of them nominally conform, do not 
exactly happen to prescribe a fast day. 
At the same fire, where the husband 
forges his tron, the wife can prepare her 
dinner. When it is ready, they all 
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place themselves around it, each provi- 
ded with a good appetite. Spoons are 
generally the only implements ; what 
will not go into the spoon, is divided, as . 
instinct teaches, with the fingers. Of 
their drinking vessels ¥ shall speak 
hereafter; but here I must mention 
another favourite enjoyment of the No- 
mades. ‘T'o smoke tobacco is, with 
most of them, become by habit a matter 
of necessity; and, in a country where 
that article is so very cheap, this indul- 
gence cannot be called extravagance— 
particularly as they are content with any 
thing that only looks or smells like to- 
bacco. Thatas little as possible of the 
aba herb may go unenjoyed, they 
ave tobecco pipes no longer than a fin- 
ger, that the rising smoke may tickle 
their nose. The other sex also share 
thisluxury with the men ; and the wife, 
at her cooking, smokes in company 
with the man at his forge, which, to us, 
does not appear very graceful. They 
do not only smoke tobacco, but chew it 
as sailorsdo. I never saw an instance 
of their taking snuff. As old, long-used 
pipes, have imbibed a great deal of the 
juice, they are fond of such pipes to 
chew : tlese are the pliable pipes used 
in Germany, Turkey, &c. In general, 
a traveller can make the Nomades no 
more valuable present than a handful 
of tobacco, or an old pipe. J attribute 
to this constant use of tobacco, and to 
the unfrequency of warm food, tha 
sound ivory teeth of the Nomades. 


The Gipsies who have permanent abodes. 


By far the greater part of the Hunga- 
rian and Transylvanian Gipsies, have 
long since accustomed themselves toa 
settled mode of life, and fixed their 
abode in the suburbs of the towns, or in 
villages. Of their dwellings, therefore, 
the same may be said in general as of 
others, only that most of them have a 
much more confined and mean appear- 
ance, than ordinary peasants’ houses. 
Sometimes, however, Gipsies are found 
in good decent houses, very neat both 
within and without. Io the suburbs 
and villages, they have their particular 
quarters, where they were at first com- 
pelled to reside exclusively ; but now 
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crowded together voluntarily, not to 
separate from each other. In sucha 
quarter, they live quite close together, 
because they generally make their hou- 
ses or buts, very small, and want no ex- 
tensive dependencies, like the peasant, 
for cattle, and the produce of the soil. 
A sitting-room, a chamber, a workshop; 
these are generally sufficient for the 
Gipsy, bis tamily and his effects. 

In dress, ay with the rest of mankind, 
there isa great diversity. He who is 
able, wears handsome and rich clothes ; 
he who is not, dresses himself as he can. 
A. passion for dress ig not uncommon 
among them. Like their Nomade 
brethren, they have a remarkable fond- 
ness for gaudy colours. Red or blue, 
Nay, sometimes even bi-coloured bree- 
ches, lavishly trimmed with gold or sil- 
ver, yellow Huugarian boots, with spurs, 
are, in the opimon of some, the ne- 
plus-ultra of elegance. They are par- 
ticularly fond of ‘the Hungarian national 
dress, which certainly is very becoming 
on a well made person. Many a Gipsy 
struts about like a Hungarian nobleman, 
and fondly flatters himself with being, 

verhaps, taken for one by strangers; 
bat he is generally betrayed to an ex- 
perienced eye by his coinplexion, his 
internal satisfaction with his own person, 
and by his endeavours to make himself 
and his clothes noticed. 

The sources of gain, by which they 
are enabled to live and dress better than 
the Nomadeg, are more abundant. ‘The 
propensity to the labours of the forge, c 
which we have spoken of in treating of 
the Nomades, is a ebief mean of sup- 
port to the settled gipsies ; but in this 
art, as in every thing else, they are more 
advanced than the others. There are, 
in fact, many-gipsy farriers, blacksmiths, 
whitesmiths, and cutlers, whose work is 
nearly as good ascan be desired. The 
boys, when only in their twelfth year, 
can assist their parents in supporting 
them, by nail-making, while their fathers 
perform the heavier work. Many need 
but to see an article once to imitate it 
without difficulty. These gipsies are, 
for the most part, the smiths in the vil- 
Jages. They make well whatever the 
farmer wants, and as be wants it. Nay 
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even in the towns, we often see in very 
good houses the iron work of the win- 
dows, and similar articles, of gipsy ma- 
nufacture. Ido not, however, mean to 
deny, that among them, as every where 
else, the majority are bunglers ; but itis 
certain that if this natural talent were 
regularly cultivated, weshould see cipsy 
smiths who would equal the most skilful 
artists in their profession. From what I 
have said of their work, it may be justly 
presumed that their tools are more or 
less perfect. Maoy forgers are provided 
like those of regular bred smiths, others 
work in wood. In the brick-kilns too 
there are many gipsics ; some are their 
own property, but, forthe most part, 
they are under the superintendence of 
another proprietor. Many gain a liveli- 
hood by making shoes, others by work- 
ing as day-laborers. In many places too 
the dishonourable professions, as they 
are called, are a monopoly of the gipsies. 
The almost universal talent for music, 
and the practice of that art, which pro- 
cures them a great part of their sub- 
sistence, is of very great importance. 
It isindeed a remarkable phenomenon, 
that a sense of music appears to me to 
be peculiar to the gipsies, above all na- 
tions with which I am acquainted. The 
boy, by the time he is seven years old, 
attempts, without the slightest theoret- 
ical introduction, some instrument or 
other, and merely by the ear, and, by 
practice, frequently attains incredible 
facility and precision. Upon all musi- 
cal instruments, except the harpsichord, 
but principally upon the violin, there 
are gipsy virtuosi, many of whom play 
with a purity and fullness of expression 
which the most celebrated artists can 
hardly equal. Itis evident that, as they 
learn a piece by the ear, they never per- 
form great compositions ; but in small- 
er ones, especially dances, they are, after 
all tbat I have heard of this kind, in- 
comparable. In the music of their 
dances there breathes a lively spirit 
which irresistibly impels the hearer to 
joy ; powerful and tender accords flow 
into each with the most expressive har- 
mony, and the profoundest feeling per- 
vades their whole performance. ‘This 
is confirmed by the inhabitants of Clau- 
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senberg, who ate extremely sensible to 
the charms of music. At the balls there, 
they have always a particular band of 
gipsies, and conapetent judyes affirm 
that it is much easier to dance to the 
tausic of the gipsies than to that of reg- 
ular musicians. Of course this is not 
to be understood of all gipsy perform- 
ers, theirnumber being large. Ia the 
above mentioned town of Clausenburg 
alone, there may be one hundred, of 
whom the half are certainly but bunglers 
or mere imitators of the manner of skil- 
ful masters ; but there are not afew a- 
mong them who io playing the violin, 
the violoncello, the French horn, the 
flute, the clarinet, and the oboe, com- 
bine great execution with delicate ex- 
pression, The principal, whose sole 
occupation is music, are divided into 
bands of twelve men, and are distin- 
guished by a uniform and elegant dress, 
and can appear with external propriety 
in any elegant company. Woaerever 
music is wanted for a ball, where a fes- 
tival or entertainment 13 to be improved 
by the charms of Polyhymnia, where a 
lover wishes to give a serenade to his 
mistress, they are ready to offer their 
talents. ‘They place themselves in bo- 
dies in the streets, and with a “ Sir, can 
we wait upon you ?” offer music to 
those who pass by. In every public 
house that is at all well frequented, the 
sounds of cheerful music invite the guests 
to drinking or dancing ; and at every 
corner of the town, and at all times, ex- 
cept on the days when the ordinances 
of the church forbid it, harmonious ac- 
cords salute the ear. The dances which 
they play are partly of their own com- 
position, others they learn by listening 
to musicians who play from notes, and 
sometimes they pay such a one to play 
them something new. When the gipsy 
has once heard the piece, he has it by 
heart : he first tries it himself,and when 
he can perform it, communicates it to 
his comrades, and the band makes the 
music complete without difficulty. The 
triumph of gipsy music is the Hunga- 
rian national dance, mostly of their own 
composition, quite in the energetic ar- 
dent spirit of the generous nation, exe- 
euted with its peculiarly manly expres- 
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sive accent, so that the mere pupil of 
art willingly gives up the contest, and 
resigos the palm to the pupil of Nature, 

There is no gipsy settlement, how- 
ever small, in which there are not one or 
more, who, besides other employments, 
sometimes practise music, At the wed- 
dings of the country people they reapa 
barvest without much exertion. Laden 
with the substantial gains of his art, 
which never fail to be considerable 
from the country people, whom pleas- 
ure disposes to be liberal, the gipsy, as 
soon as the days of the feast are over, 
returos to his hut and enjoys the fruits 
of the entertainment with his expecting 
family. Ao Orpheus of this descrip- 
tion, returning home, once met witb s 
singular adventure. He was going 
home, quite alone, with bis violin, io a 
severe winter from a wedding ; as he 
was passing through a wood, a hungry 
wolf, of which there are many in that 
country, rushed towards him ; our gip- 
sy, in a fright, seeing no other resource, 
leaped into a ditch and the wolf after 
him. To appease the animal, he threw 
bim the provision, the remains of the - 
feast. The wolf devours them greedi- 
ly—the provision bag is empty; every 
moment becomes more critical, and 
threatens the trembling musician witha 
horriddeath. That be may at least 
not descend to his fathers unsung, be 
takes, forthe last time, his violin, the 
faithful companion of his life, and be- 
gins, with great edMestness, his favour- 
ite air. But scarcely had he commene- 
ed when the blood-thirsty wolf, seized 
with dread of the anger of Apollo, runs 
away, and our virtuoso, like a second 
Ospheus, escaped from the jaws of Cer- 
berus; withan empty wallet indeed, 
and lamenting that he had not taken his 
fiddle atthe first, he proceeds on his 
way home. 

The settled gipsies very uently 
carry on a trade with cattle. ‘Though 
the Nomades, as we have seen, do it on 
a small scale, this is by no means to be 
compared with the extensive transac- 
tions of many of the settled gipsies. I 
know gipsies who often have in their 
trade some hundred, nay, even some 
thousand horses, and swine ; and, what 
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is scarcely credible, without being able 
to write a figure or a letter accurately 
make and remember the calculation of 
the purchase and sale of every individ- 
val animal. This is a splendid proof 
of the energy of the uncorrupted memo- 
ry, not reduced to mere mechanism by 
the secrets of mnemonics ! 

The goldwashers, as they are called, 
are a peculiar bat small class of the set- 
tled gipsies. Their number is mostly 
fixed, and entered on the register of the 
royal inspectors. In the summer they 
live in barracks, near the rivers which 
bring down gold-sand ; the most cele- 
brated of which in Transylvania is the 
Aranyos (Gold river.) The Maros,and 
other rivers in Hungary, also furnish 
gold io larger or smaller quantities. 
The washers receive, for a certain weight 
of gold grains which they deliver, a 
suitable recompence, which however is 
not considerable in proportion to the 
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time and trouble they employ. This 
occupation, besides, lasts only during 
the summer, as long as the water is not 
too cold ; for they stand in the water 
while they.are at work, filch up the 
sand from the bottom with a board 
made for the purpose, wash away the 
worthless part by pouring water on it, 
and seek out tn the rest, with admirable 
quickness of sight, the little grains of 
gold. Often, ip spite of all their look- 
ing, nota grain ws to be found, and 
their time and trouble have been ex- 
pended in vain. Assoon as winter ap- 
proaches, this employment ceases, the 
goldwashers return to their dwellings, 
and generally seek a livelihood by 
working in wood. The vanity of these 
poor people is singular enough; they 
tranefer the value of the precious metal 
to themselves, and fancy that they are 
some degrees superior to the other gip- 
sies. 


ET a ER Re ES aN vO NESE 


SPECIMENS OF THE BRITISH POETS ; 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES, AND AN ESSAY ON ENGLISH POETRY. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


i our preceding Number we gave 
a general idea of Mr. Campbell’s 
work, and analysed the first part of the 
three into which he has divided his in- 
troductory Essay : thisbrought us to 
the fifteenth century, and to the epoch 
of Chaucer. From that brilliant epoch 
there was a great relapse into barbarism 
and obscurity. The civil wars which 
distracted England for so many.years, 
and the religious struggles which follow- 
ed them, account for a tedious and bar- 
ren era between Chaucer and Spenser, 
between those Nilometers which mark- 
ed fertile times—the Canterbury Tales 
and Fairy Queen. Itis true that the 
elegant Lord Surrey preceded Speucer, 
and that Ritson*® enumerates about se- 
venty poets of the fifteenth century, in- 
cluding Occleve and Lydgate ; but the 
luminaries of this age are on the whole 
destitate of distinguished lustre. Scot- 
land, about this period and in the be- 
ginoing of the 16th century, produced 
works deserving of notice. Bishop 
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Douglas published an entire poetical 
version of the Auneid before Lord Sur- 
rey translated a single book ofit; and 
Dunbar often displayed simplicity and 
lyric terseness, while Lyndsay occupied 
no contemptible place as a reformer, 
historian, and poet. 

Alexander Barclay, a priestin De- 
vonshire, who died at a great age in 
1532, wrote the much quoted but in- 
different “ Ship of Fools,” but 1s more 
memorable from having been the earli- 
est writer of Eclogues in our language. 
His descriptions of rural life presenta 
miserable picture of the condition of the 
peasantry of thatage:——- 

“The speakers, in one of his eclogues, 
lie littered among straw, for want of 
a fire to keep themselves warm; and 
one of them expresses a wish that the 
milk for dinner may be curdled, to save 
the consumption of bread. -- --- 
one of his moral apologues—Adam, , 
he tells us in verse, was one day abroad 
at his work—Eve was at the door of 
the house, with her children playing. 
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about her; some of them she was 
*‘kembing,” says the poet,, prefixing 
another particle, pot of the most delicate 
kind, to describe the usefulness of the 
comb, Her Maker having deigned to 
to pay her a visit, she was ashained to 
be found with so many ill-dressed chil- 
dren about her, and hastened to stowa 
number of them out of sight ; some of 
them she concealed under hay and straw, 
others she put up the chimney, and one 
or two into a “ tub of draff.” Having 
produced, however, the best looking 
and best dressed of them, she was de- 
lighted to hear their Divine Visitor bless 
them, and destine some of them to be 
Kings and Emperors, some Dukes 
aod Barons, and others Sheriffs, Ma- 
yors,and Aldermen. Unwilling that 
any of her family should forfeit bless- 
ings whilst they were going, she imme- 
diately drew out the remainder from 
their concealment ; but when they came 
forth, they were so covered with dust 
and cobwebs, and had so many bits of 
chaff and straw sticking to their hair, 
that instead of receiving benedictions 
and promotion, they were doomed to 
vocations of toil and poverty, suitable 
to their dirty appearance.” 

Such is Mr. Barclay's account of the 
‘origin of different ranks in society ; 
from which it appears that we poor fel- 
lows, who are born to labour in this 
world, inherit the destiny from our ear- 
liest progenitors’ being, perhaps, stuck 
into the drafftub ! 

Skelton, the rival of Barclay, claims 
a mention, but we may close our re- 
marks on the fifteenth century without 
a further addition, except to observe 
that the exquisite ballad of The Nut- 
brown Maid, said to have been transla- 
ted from the German, is referable to 
this period. 

The literary character of England 
was not established till near the end of 
the sixteenth century. Henry VIII. 
a rich and powertul king. affected to 
be a poet,and his pageants and masques 
fostered song as well as_ gallantry. 
Lord Surrey renewed our refined inter- 
course with Jtaly, which had been in- 
terrupted since the days of Chaucer, 
aud introduced blank verse into our 
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language. Sic Thomas Wyatt, Lord 
Rochford (the brother of Anne Boleyne,) 
and Lord Vaux, were elevated or ele- 
gant poets of that reign ; and Totell’s 
collection, the earliest poetical miscellany 
in the English tongue, was published. 

Under Edward VI. the effects of the 
reformation became visible, and the 
Muse, instead of singing love verses and 
satires, blended religious with poetieal 
enthusiasm, aod turned puritan. Stero- 
bold and Hopkins flourished ; and the 
Acts of the Apostles were rhymed, and 
get to music by Christopher Tye. 

The famous “ Mirror for Macis- 
trates” must have been principally com- 

osed about the time of Mary, though 
bord Sackville, its editor, lived to di- 
rect the councils of James I. But it was 
under Elizabeth that the golden age of 
poetry may be placed—an age without 
a parallel io our literary history, and ne- 
ver approached in excellence tll the 
present time, when, in all but dramatic 
writing, we need not fear to enter into 
a glorious competition with the most 
splendid of preceding eras. 

“ Tn the reign of Elizabeth (says our 
Author) the English mind put forth its 
energies in every direction, exalted by 
a purer religion, andenlarged by new 
views of truth. -- - - A degree of ro- 
mantic fancy remained in the manners 
and superstitions of the people ; and al- 
legory might be said to parade the 
streets in their public pageants and [es- 
tivities, The philosophy of the 
highest minds still partook of a visiona- 
ry character. A poetical spirit infus- 
ed itself into the practical heroism of the 
age ; and some of the worthies of that 
period seem less like ordinary men, than 
like beings called forth out of fiction, 
and arrayed in the brightness of her 
dreams. They had “high thoughts 
seated ina heart of courtesy.” The 
life of Sir Philip Sydney was poetry 
put into action. . 

Romance came back tous from tbe 
southern languages, clothed in new lux- 
ury by the warm imaginations of the 
South.” 

The harvest was so abundant that 
there were many weeds as well as much 
corn in the extensive field. Absurdity 
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went hand in hand with genuine inspir- 
ation. Lylie’s jargon, called Euphu- 
ism, had nearly subverted true taste ; 
and Puttenham, one of the best critics 
of the age, gives directions to compos- 
ers how to make verses beautiful to the 
eye, by writing them ‘in the shapes of 
eggs, turbots, fuzees, and lozenges.” 

But Spenser arose “ without a class 
and without a rival.” His pastorals 
were published in 1579; the Fairy 
Queen, in 1590, Upon Spenser, Mr. 
Campbell gives us an able criticism 
and nonourable eulogy. He styles 
him the Rubens of English poetry. 

His command of imagery is wide, 
easy, and luxuriant. He threw the soul 
ot harmony into our verse, and made it 
more warm., tenderly, and magnifi- 
cently descripiive, than it ever was be- 
fore, or, with a few exceptions, than it 
bas ever been since. - - - - - He is the 
splendid father of a Milton and a Thom- 
son. Gray habitually read him when 
he wished to frame his thoughts for 
composition, and there are few eminent 
poets in the language, who have not 
been essentially indebted to him. 

Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 

Repair, and in their urns draw golden light. 

Contemporary with the publication 
of the Fairy Queen, was the commence- 
ment of the immortal Shakspeare’s ca- 
reer! Before Kliaubeth’s reign, we had 
no dramatic authors but suchas Bale 
and Heywood, who were only the last 
of the race of Mystery-Writers, as the 
former made Comedies on the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, and the passion and se- 
pulture of our Lord. 

Lord Sackville’s Gorboduc, in 1562, 
and Sull’s Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
were severally our earliest attempts at 
regular tragedy and comedy ; and be- 
tween the latter date and the rising of 
our dramatic sun, Robert Wilmot, 
Whetstone, Preston, &c. appear, a3 well 
as the abler Peele, Kyd, Marlowe, 
Legge, Greene, Lodge, &c. who not 
uaworthily paved the way to nobler do- 
ings. Of Shakspeare we never read 
any Opinions so entirely agreeing with 
our own as those of Mr. Campbell: of 
course we think them admirably just; sure 
we are they are beautifully expressed. 

T aTHENEOM vou. 5. 
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“ He created our romantic drama, 
or if the assertion 13s to be qualified, it 
requires but a small qualification. ‘There 
were undoubtedly prior occupants of 
the dramatic ground in our language ; 
but they appear only like unprosperous 
settlers on the patches and skirte of a 
wilderness, which he converted into a 
garden. He is, therefore, never com- 
pared with his native predecessors. 
Criticism goes back for names worthy 
of being put in competition with his, to 
the first great masters of dramatic inven- 
tion ; and even in the points of dissimt- 
larity between them and him, discovers 
some of the highest indications of his 
genius, Compared with the classical 
composers of antiquity, he is to our con- 
ceptions nearer the character of an uni- 
versal poet ; more acquainted with man 
in the real world, and more terrific and 
bewitching in the preternatural. He 
expanded the magic circle of the drama 
beyond the limits that belonged to itin 
antiquitity ; made it embrace more time 
and locality, filled it with larger business 
and action, with vicissitudes of gay and 
serious emotion, which classical taste 
had kept divided ; with characters which 
developed humanity in stronger lights 
and subtler movements, and witb a lan- 
guage more widely, more playfully di- 
versified by fancy and passion, than 
was ever spoken on any stage. Like 
Nature herself, he presents alternations 
of the gay and the tragic ; and his muta- 
bility, like the suspense and precarious- 
ness of real existence, often deepens the 
force of ourimpressions. He converted 
imitation into illusion. To say that, 
magician as he was, he was not fault- 
less, is only to recal the flat and stale 
truism, that every thing humaop is im- 
perfect. But bow to estimate imper- 
fections! ‘I'o praise him is easy—In 
facili causa cuivis licet esse diserlo— 
But to make a special, full, and accurate 
estimate of his imperfections, wouid 
require a delicate and comprebensive 
discrimination, and ao authority which 
are almost as seldom united 10 one man 
as the powers of Shakspeare himself. 
He is the poet of the world. The mag- 
nitude of his genius puts it beyond all 
private opinion to set defined limits to 
the admiration which is due toit. We 
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know, upon the whole, that the sum of 
blemishes to be deducted from his me- 
rits ig not great, and we should scarcely 
be thankful to one who should be anx- 
ious to make it. No poet triumphs 
so anomalously over eccentricities in 
composition ; so that his blemishes and 
beauties have an aflinity which are jeal- 
ous of trusting any hand with the task 
of separating. We dread the interfer- 
ence of criticism witha fascination so 
often inexplicable by critical laws, and 
justly apprehend that any man in stand- 
ing between us and Shakspeare, may 
shew for pretended spots upon his disk 
only the shadows of his own opacity.” 

To these observations, the truth and 
force of which will, we think, be pretty 
generally acknowledged, at least in Bni- 
tain and Germany, the writer adds some 
others which may help to obtain for 
them a less cordial reception in France, 
where the unities and rules of art still 
continue to fetter the.drama. 


—— 


— 


“ The bare name (he continues) of 
the dramatic unities is apt to excite re- 
volting ideas of pedantry, arts of poetry, 
and French criticism. With none of 
these do I wishtoannoy the reader. I 
conceive that it may be said of those 
unities as of fire and water, that they 
are good servants but bad masters.” 

We shall not follow our author 
through the other dramatists whose 
names and merits occupy the remain- 
der of this second part; nor shall we 
lengthen this article by the enumeration 
of the other poets who flourished about 
the period under notice. The meta- 
physical school of Donne,of which Da- 
vies, Fulke Greville, Overbury, and 
Davenant, were disciples, we have seen 
partially revived in our day ; and as 
for the bad poets of the Elizabethean 
age, arethey not equalled, as much as 
the good, by bards of the nineteenth 
century. 


THE DRAMA. 


a 
From the European Magazine, June 1, 1810. 


COVENT GARDEN, May 12, 1819. 


REDOLFO,” a Tragedy, avowedly 
from the pen of the Rev. C. R. Ma- 
TURIN, Of Dublin, the successful author of 
*: Bertram,” was to-pight produced at this 
‘theatre. Thescene is laid in Switzerland--- 
acd the plot is of that horrific kind, which 
has, of late, usurped on our stage the place 
vi the natural, the moral, and the virtuuus. 


Fredolfo,a patriot, whose name is the sub- 
ject of praise throughout Switzerland, ona 
sudden retires from the busy hannts of men, 
and hides him in his paternal residence inthe 
mountains--- For many years he has made a 
corfidant ef Berthold, a misshapen wretch, 
whose horrible torm is the tenement of a 
fiend-like mind, and intrasts his daughter 
Crilda to the care of this villain, as they 
Journey towards his castle. A dreadful storm 
overtanes them on their way, and Urilda 
would have perished, but for the interposition 
ofa strauser, This stranger is afterwards 
discovered to be ddilmar, the beloved of 
Urilda, against whom her Father has long 
cherished the most implacable hatred. 
Searcely has he succeeded in saving the 
Cauzhter, when the imminent danger of the 
father is announced, and he hastens to his 
rescue, He succeeds in hig eflort---but 
fredolfo---the generous Fredolfo-—-who is 
esteemed a miracle of virtue---the moment 
he beholds his deliverer, hastens to pay the 
debt of gratitude he owes, by making the un- 
unas youth his prisoner, and confining 
RENE oe saa Fredolfo, however, ulti- 

y relents, and directs Berthold to sct 


him free. Berthold, who detests the sem- 
blance of a just action, remonstrates witb his 
master on the folly of such a proceeding ; 
and, from their conversation, we find that 
Fredolfo had murdered Wallingberg, the 
father of the then Austrian Governor, who 
had dishonoured his wife, and that his hatred 
to Adilmar arose from the circumstance of 
his having been drawn to the spot where the 
murder was committed, by the cries of the 
victim; and in endeavouring to rescue the 
party assailed, received Fredolfo’s dagger in 

is breast. In spite of the arguments of 
Berthold, who deformed as he is, cherishes a 
passion for Urilda, and, of course, detests his 
rival, Fredolfo command the liberation of 
Adilmar. tis not explained, why Ree 
has made Berthold his confidant---But the 
slave takes the advantage of the power which 
his knowledge of Fredolfu’s crime arms him 
with, and he demands the daughter’s hand, as 
the price of the father’s security. The pro-, 
position is received with horror---but, when 


Fredolfo finds that supplication, even on his 


knees, bas no cttect, he has recourse to yioe 
Jence ; and the unfortunate dwarf would on 
the moment be strangled, but fora sudden 
visit from Count Wallinberg, the Governor of 
Switzerland. J#¥Vallinberg comes to demand 
the band of Urilda---but he is, assuredly, the 
most extraordinary of wooers. He ¢ommen- 
ces his suit by insulting the father---and, 
when his profler is refused, instezd of endea- 
vouring to soothe the daughter, he lavishes 
on her terms of reproach and scorn, * With 
that, more words fall out,” and, to prove 
what a chivalric lover is, he endeavours to 
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assassinate the father of the lady, whose 
hand he seeks, under his own roof. Foiled 
in this, he prepares to depait—-but is stayed 
b Berthold, who unfolds to him the secret 
of his father’s murder. Wallingberg feels no 
pleasure in the idea of having an opportani- 
of avenging his father’s death, but receives 
the secret with joy as affording the means of 
placing Urilda within his power. Fredolfo 
as dragged to prison, whence he is rescued by 
Adilmar, who incites the Swiss peasantry to 
rise in hiscause. Urilda is left behind in the 
confusion, and takes sanctuary in a cathe- 
Gral. She is parsued by Wallingberg, who, 
reckless of clerical denunciation, seizes on 
her, even atthe altar. Fredolfo now enters, 
accompanied by his patriot Switzers-—bat, 
rceiviog the dangerin which his daughter 
s placed, at the command of PWallingberg he 
he dismisses his followers and throws down 
his sword. Adilmar now rushes forward,and 
after some Perley ae also, tosecure the life of 
Urilda,who is stillin the grasp of Wallinberg, 
presents his sword to the persecutor of his 
mistress. He receives the weapon---and 
plunges it into the bosom of his unarmed 
rival! Fredolfo repays this treachery by 
stabbing Wallinverg—-and Urilda dies on her 
Jover’s body. 

Were we to form our judgment of the ex- 
isting state of the serions draina in this coun- 
try, by a reference merely tothe number of 
tragic preces which have, within a very few 
seasons, been produced, we should be led to 
suppose that the genius of tragé¢dy had newly 
imped her wiogs, and, that she was more ca- 
pable of taking bold, and lofty, and vigorous 
flights, than she had, fora long period, been 
equal to; but this is, we fear, by no means 
the case. In the present instance the Author 
seems 


* To have supp’d full with horrors,” 


and of his four principal male characters, 
three are villains,---a proportion not te be 
found, we believe, in any other play. Their 
principal business, throdgh five long acts, is 
either to imprecate curses on themsclves, or 
on others-——except when, fit panegyrists of 
beauty! they describe the loveliness of 
Fredolfo’s daughter. Several of the scenes 
in which Uriida appears--these scenes io 
which she supplicates the dwarf, or bends 
her sorrowing form before Wallingberg, and, 
in return, receives from each the most galling 
insults---are as revolting to moral, as they are 
disgusting to manly feeling; nor can we 
award praise to Mr. MaTorRtn on any one 

oint connected with his tragedy. Hus plot 
is improbable, even to the extreme,---his 
characters act in a manner for which no 
sufficient motive can be assigned ,—his diction 
is inflated,---bis incidents are monstrous,--- 
and, as to moral, we believe he never thought 
itwas necessary that a tragic drama should 
impart a moral lesson. He cannot even lay 
clain to originality. His Fredolfo is a bad 
imitation of Sir Edward Mortimer--and his 
Berthold and Wallingberg are ruffians of the 
Byron school, loaded with all the dark vices, 
but displaying none of the grand and rugged 
genius, which distinguishes the originals. The 
performers exerted their utmost powers in 
support of the play. Miss O’ Neill was very 
often on the stage, but the character of Urilda 
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afforded but few opportunities of signalizing 
herself, or moving the affections of the audi- 
ence. {In the prison scene with her father, 
she introduced one or two touches of pure 
nature, which were worth all the rest of the 
character. Berthold was supported most 
efficiently by Mr. Yates. whose talents are 
rapidly rising in public estimation, though 
the character was, we have good reason to 
believe, written for Mr. Kean. It isa part 
of that cruel, sanguinary, unreicoting de- 
scription, which Mr. K. is so famous for per- 
sonating to the life,---and, after him, we do 
not know any Gentleman on the stage, who 
could do it greater justice than Mr. Yates 
rendered it. He expressed the galling bitter- 
ness, aud cowardly ferocity of the character, 
with great force; and,as well as Mr. Young 
in Fredolfo, and the Adilmar of Mr. U. 
Kemble, deserved the apprebation he re- 
ceived. 

The tragedy was heard, till near the end of 
the last act, with great patience. But, whea 
Adilmar fell by the hand of BE IAS 
the tempest burst forth, with untameable 

e, and the uproar continued even while 
Miss Brunton was speaking the Epilogue. 
Mr. Connor endeavoured, in vain, to an- 
Boance the picce for repetition---and to the 
very great praise of the Manager and Pro- 
Prietors, it was, in submission to the award 
thus uncquivocally pronoutced, immediately 
wihdrawn. 


PROLOGUE TO “ FREDOLFO.”’ 


Speken by Mr. Egerton. 


WHO has not heard of that romantic clime, 
Where, throned in wildness, Nature reigns sublime? 
Where the young peasant, ’mid Creation’s shock, 
Slumbers in peace upon his cradie-rock, 

And as the lightnings flash, and thunders roll, 

To danger educates his ardent soul, 

Till the full spirit, now in years mature,— 

As its own mountajn-torrent, grand and pure, 
Worships the spot where Despotism fell, 

Where Fate and Freedom wing'd the shaft of Tell 
Britons ! o’er such a scene the Muse to-night 
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Rises rejoicing on her plumes of light, 

Proudly assured, to every bosom here 

The soil of Liberty is nobly dear ! 

Yet is not war her sanguinary theme, 

The Statesman’s madness, or the Warrior's dream ; 
The sad vicissitudes of mortal weal, 

The pang; that all have felt, or yet may feel, 

A daughter’s anguish, and a father’s fall,— 

Such is our theme to-nicht.—Of Nature's call 
What human breast, till lifc's last awful hour, 
Denies the echo, or disowns the power ; 

Not for his theme, but Muse, the stranger fears, 
Nor dreams of plaudits if he wins but tears. 
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Signs—The Fox and the Grapes—&c. 
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From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


THE FOX. 
T is no wonder that the Fox should 
be a common sign, as the passion for 

the chase appears to be almost aniver- 
sal ; and though the regular sportsman 
Joay perhaps have the more rapturous 
enjoyment, yet when 
The wide pack op'ning, load the trembling air 
With varjous melody, afflictive birch 
No more the school-boy dreads ; his prison broke, 
Scamp'ring he flies, nor heeds his master's call. 
The weary traveller forgets hie road, 
And climbs the adjacent hill. The ploughman leaves 
Th’ unfinish’d furrow ; nor his bleating flecks 
Are now the shepherd's joy. Men, boys,and girls, 
Desert the unpeop!'d village ; and wild erowds 
Spread o’er the plain, by the sweet phrenzy fir'd.” 


It must be owned that there is much 
truth in Dryden’s nervous lines : 


The first physicians by debauch were made, 

Excess began, and Sloth sustains the trade ; 

By Chase our long-liv'd fathers earn‘d their food, 

Toil strung their nerves, and purificd the blood.— 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 

Than fee the Doctor for a nauscous draught, 

The wise for cure on exercise depend, 

God never made his work for man to mend. 


To such a dreadful excess was the 
love of field-sports carried by our Nor- 
man Sovereigns, that 
a beast or subject slain 

Were equal crimes. 
And William the Conqueror, at New- 
Forest, in Hampshire, laid waste an 
extent of 40 miles 10 circumference, and 
destroyed 36 churches and villages, to 
form a Royal Chase ; thus exquisitely 
described by Pope : 
The fields are rqvish'd from th’ industrious swains, 
From men their cities, and from gods their fanes ; 
The levell’d towns with weeds lie eover'd o'er 5 
The holiow winds thro’ naked temples roar ; 
Round broken columns clasping ivy twin'd, 
O'er heaps of ruin staik'd the stately hind ; 
The Fox obscene, to gaping tombs retires, 
And savage howlings fill the sacred quires. 

“The Fox,” says Peonant, “is a 
erafty, lively, libidinous animal ; it 
breeds only once in a year, and brings 
four or five young, which, like pup- 
pies, are born blind. Of all animals it 
has the most significant eye, by which 
it expresses every passion of love, fear, 
fiatred, &c. It is remarkably playful, 


but like other savage creatures half re- 
reclaimed, will, on the least offence, bite 
those it is most familiar with.” 

Thus Shakspeare, in the Ist Part of 
Henry LV. has made Worcester observe: 
For treason is bat trusted like the for, 

Who ne’er so tame, 80 cherish’d, and lock’d up, 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 

He is a great admirer of his bushy 
tail,with which he frequently amuses 
and exercises himself, by running in cir- 
cles to catch it; and in cold weather 
wraps it round bis nose. From Sand- 
ford’s ‘‘ Genealogical History,” we learn 
that a F’ox-tajl dependant was the device 
of Henry IV. 

In this island there are three varieties, 
the greyhound, the mastiff, and the cur 
fox. The rank smell of these animals 
exactly resembles that of the reot of the 
crown impertal, 

Dodsley, in his Essay on Fables, 
among other requisites, observes that 
‘‘a fable should be natural. This rule 
may be infringed by ascribing to crea- 
tures appetites and passions that are not 
consistent with their known characters. 
A fox should not be said to long for 
grapes.” In this allusion to the well- 
known fable, a representation of which 
1s sometimes displayed on siga-boards, 
Dodsley considered only the habits of 
the Northern fox. In the “ Song of 
Solomon,” we read, “ ‘Take us the 
foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the 
vines, for our vines have tender grapes.” 
And Hasselquist, in his Travels, io- 
forms us, that “ the fox is an animal 
common in Palestine, and that there are 
plenty ofthem near the Convent of St. 
Jolin, inthe Desert, about vintage time ; 
for they destroy all the vines unless they 
are strictly watched.” To come still 
nearer home, the foxes of France and 
Ttaly often do great damage among the 
vineyards, by feeding on the grapes, of 
which they are immoderately fond. 

In January, 1738-9, the Duke of 
Bichmond’s hounds killed a fox after a 
chase of ten hours hard running ; seve- 
ral gentlemen tired three horscs,and some 
horses died of exhaustion in the field. 
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In 1793, near Imber in Wilts, a fox 
being hard run, took shelter under the 
covermg of a well, and, by the endea- 
vours used to drive him thence, was 
precipitated to the bottom, a depth of 
100 feet. The bucket was let down : 
he laid hold of it, and was drawn uw 
some way when he again fell; the buck- 
et being let down a second time, he 
secured hig situation in it, and was 
drawn up safely, after which he was 
turned off, and fairly beat the hounds. 

In 1799,a strong instance of mater- 
nal affection was displayed by a bitch 
fox, which was started negr St. Ives, 
and after being severely pressed for three 
quarters of an hour, was observed to 
drop something from her mouth, which 
proved to be a cub of about a fortnight 
old. Goldsmith mentions a similar in- 
stance which occurred near Chelmsford 
in Essex. The word “ Vixen or Fix- 
en,” which primitively signifies a female 
fox, is now generally applied toa sharp 
ill-tempered woman ; and in old plays, 
“* Fox” is often used as a cant word for 
a sword : thus Pistol, in Shakspeare’s 
Henry V. threatens the French soldier 
with 

O Signieur Dev, thou dy'st on point of Fer. 


Romulus, a fox-hound belonging to 
Mr. George Baker, broke away singly 
with a fox, and killed him after a chase 
of 18 miles, in the North of England. 

Merkin, of whom there is an engrav- 
ing in Daniel’s “ Rural Sports,” was 
bred by Colonel Thornton, and having 
run a private trial of four miles in seven 
minutes and half a second, challenged 
to run any hound of her year 5 miles 
over Newmarket, giving 220 yards for 
10,000 guineas ; and to give Madcap 
100 yards, and run the same distance 
for 5000. Merkin was sold in 1795, 
for 4 hogsheads of claret, and the seller 

. to have two couple of her whelps. 

“ The most magnificent kennel in this 
kingdom is the Duke of Richmond’s, at 
Goodwood, which cost 19,0001. Mr. 
Noel’s famous pack of fox-hounds was 
purchased by Sir William Lowther, for 
1000 guineas, 

A laughable instance of the absolute 
possession which the business of the 
chase has over every other idea, was 


Etymology of Fixen, or Vixen--Fos, a sword, &c. 
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exhibited in the buntsman of the Duke 
of Richtaoad, whose hounds, hunting 
in the season of 1783, and coming toa 
check, the Duke asked him the reason 
of it, when he replied, “ Why, my lord, 
it must be these stinking violets,I think.” 
Danie! informs us tbat at Goodwood, 
in 1797, five foxes were nurtured and 
suckled by two fox-hound-bitches. 
The “ Rural Sports” is an amusing 
book, but I cannot heip wishing that it 
had been written by any one rather than 
by a Clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. Jt reminds me too much of 
Crabbe’s “* Village Pastor,” 
And doth not he the pious man appear, 
He ‘ passing rich with forty pounds a year?’ 
Ah, no! ashepherd of a different stock, 
And far unlike him, feeds this little flock. 
A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday’s task 
As much as God or man ean fairly ask ; 
The rest he gives to loves and labours light. 
To fields the morning, and to feasts the night. 
None better skill'd the noisy pack to guide, 
To urge their chase, to cheer them, er to chide ; 
Sure in his shot, his game he seldom miss‘d, 
And seldom fail'd to win his game at whist. 
Then while such honours bloom around his head, 
Shall he sit sadly by the sick man’s bed ; 
To raise the hope he feels not, or with zeal 
To combat fears that e’en the pious fel ? 
Let us add with Cowper in his 
“ Task :” 
From such Apostles, O ye mitred heads ! 


Preserve the Church ! and lay not careless hands 
On skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn. 


To 1796, a young gentleman of the 
name of Hardie, on his way to his fath- 
er’s house io Charlotte-street, Glasgow, 
was stopped opposite the north-west 
corner of St. Andrew’s Church, by a 
man armed with a large stick, who 
seized him by the breast, and striking 
him a violent blow on the head, de- 
manded his watch ; ashe was preparing 
to repeat the blow, a terrier belonging 
to Mr. Hardie sprung at him, and seized 
him by the throat; and, at the same 
moment, Hardie giving him a violent 
push, the villain fell backwards, and 
dropped bis stick, which the gentleman 
immediately seized and ran off with ; 
the terrier soon afterwards followed his 
master home, beariog in his tecth, as a 
trophy of his courage, nearly half the 
front of the man’s waistcoat, in the li- 
ning of which halfa guinea was found 
carefully sewed up. 
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Assassination of the Baron von Kotzebue. 
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ASSASSINATION OF KOTZEBUE.* 


eae 


From the Literary Gazette. 


N the summer of 1818, M. von Kot- 

zebue left Weimar, with his family, 
to recover his health in the baths of Pyr- 
mont, passed on this journey through 
Francforton the Maine, and chose af- 
terwards Manoheim for his place of res- 
idence. There he continued his litera- 
ry and diplomatic labours, violently at- 
tacked in his Literary Journal, the 
Gymnastic Exercises, The Abuse of 
the Freedom of the Press, The Assem- 
blies of the Siutes, &c. and incensed in 
a high degree the German students, by 
concluding his observations on the well 
knowa tumultuous scenes at Goitingen 
last year, with the following words : 
‘* Truly every father who casts an anx- 
ious look on his sons, would heartily 
thank that Government which would 
set the example of banishing from its 
Universities the License of the Students; 
for in this academical iiberty, as it is 
called, more good heads and hearts are 
ruined than formed,” &c. 

Kotzebue possessed a very distinguish - 
ed physiognomy. His person was of 
the middle size, and extremely well 
proportioned. Lis eye was sharp and 
penetrating, his countenance expressive; 
his whole manner shewed understand- 
ing, but also the consciousness of pos- 
sessing it. In him has perished a man 
remarked for a versatility of taleat which 
few have possessed in an equal degree, 
Whatever may have been the motives 
of his assassin, however the ardent mind 
of the youth may have been worked 
upon by fanaticism, the deed he has 
committed cannot be contemplated with- 
out the highest detestation. 

Weimar, 29th March, 1819, 

Augustus Von Kotzebue was mur- 
dered with a dagger, an the 23d of 
March, at five in the alternoon, at 
Mannheim, in his study, by a student 
of Jena, named Sand; upon which the 
assassin stabbed ninselé ineflectually 
in several places. The certificate found 
in his pocket shewed that he studied in 
the university of Jena, upon which an 


express was immediately dispatched to 
the Academic Senate of that place. The 
papers of the assassin were examined 
the same evening. Nothing was found 
which could throw light on the affair ; 
only in a letter to an unnamed friend 
were the words, “I go to meet my fate, 
the scaffold.” Sand, born of a very 
good family at Weinseidel in the Mar- 
gravate of Buaireuth, on the frontiers of 
Boinemia, had previonsty studied at 
Tubingen and Erlangen, and was now 
studying divinity at Jena. . He is de- 
scribed by all his masters as a cool, 
quiet, reflecting, steady, well-informed 
man. {tis known that he lately at- 
tended the anatomical lectures of Mr. 
Fuchs, professor of anatomy at Jena, 
and enquired very particularly about 
the situation of the heart. Jn his politi- 
cal fanatacism he had imagined that he 
should do an immortal service to the 
country, and to the universities in all 
Germany, if, with the sacrifice of his 
owa life, he killed Kotzebue, as a sup- 
porter of the accusation of the German 
universities pronounced by the Russian 
counsellor of state Von Stourdza, io his 
essay Etat uctucl de 0 Allemagne, deliv- 
ered at Aix la Chapelle, and as a traitor 
to the cause of Germany. He came on 
foot from Jena to Mannheim, where he 
arrived on the 20th in the evening,under 
the assumed name of Heinrichs, and 
was twice refused admittance at Kotze- 
bue’s door, till he insisted that be bad 
letters from Weimar, which he must 
deliver in person. At Weimar lives 
still the mother of Kotzebue, 82 years 
of age, whom her son always most ten- 
derly loved ; nay, had even sometimes 
travelled the long journey from his es- 
tate of Schwarza, in Esthonia to Wei- 
mar, to keep her birthday. When the 
dreadful event was communicated to 
her, with the greatest precaution, she 
was so affected, that it is feared the 
shock may be her death. On the same 
day when the news of Kotzebue’s 


. * See Ath, vol. 5, p. 353. 
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murder arrived at Weimar, his third son, 
Otto Von Kotzebue, who made the 
voyage round the world with Krusen- 
stern, set out from Weimar, where he 
had visited his grandmother, for Mann- 
heim, to present to his father his young 
and amiable wile, a Miss Manteuffel 
from Livonia. Kotzcbue’s third wife 
(a Miss Von FEssea of Livonia) was 
delivered of a son at Mannheim only 
six weeks ago, where three daughters 
and two sons lived very happily ; ; for 
even the bitterest enemies of this man, 
who has been so furiously attacked, 
were always obliged to confess that he 
was an exemplary son, a tender bus- 
band, and a father indefatigable in the 
education of his children. He always 
employed the hours of morning in giv- 
Ing instructions to his younger children. 
He has left twelve children, of whom 
one son (Moritz) has just published an 
account of the Russian Embassy to Per- 
sta, to which he was attached ; the eld- 
est, who was aid-de-camp to a Russian 
General, fell in the campaign against 
Napoleon. 

Though no trace of accomplices in 
this crime are found in Jena, it cannot 
be denied that it is the result ofa spirit 
of extravagant enthusiasm which has 
seized many German youths in our uni- 
versities. The evil is deeply rooted, 
and began with the arming of many hun- 
dred young men in the German schools 
and universities in 1813 and 1814. 
‘Then was formed a spirit of indepen- 
dence, incompatible with the sedate life 
of a student, and a dangerous tendency 
to take part in politics. ‘The Tugend- 
Lund (Union of Virtue) formed with a 
nobie design in the Prussian States, had 
soany members, who after the war was 
ended, became indeed students again, 
but could not forget the military life. 
Soon the heads of associations, who all 
considered themselves as the restorers of 
German liberty, formed connexions with 
each other in most of the German uni- 
versities. The Tourneyings, or gym- 
Hastic exercises, which began with a 
Professor Jahn at Berlin, and soon 
spread not only through all the Prussian 
schools and universities, but over all 
Germany, were every where extolled, 


with ridiculous exaggeration, as an in- 
stitution for the acquisition of German 
energy,and became a link in these efforts 
of the young German students to unite 
for the restoration of German public 
spirit and German freedom. ‘The 
Princes, assembled at the Congress of 
Vienna, had promised their people con- 
stitutions, and the abolition of all kinds 
of abuses, because they at that time 
wanted the people. Now, when Na- 
polean no longer alarmed them, they 
forgot their promises; this especially 
embittered the young students. Requi- 
sitions were sent from Jena to all the 
German universities, to send deputies to 
celebrate the anniversary of the deliver- 
ance of Germany from the French, to 
meet at the Castle of Wartburg, on the 
18th of October, 1817, where it was 
proposed to celebrate at the same time 
the third centenary of the Reformation. 
About 500 students in fact assembled ; 
the festival of the Wartburg was cele- 
brated ; a general union of the students 
in allthe universities was then formed 
under the name of Burschenschaft. 
They took the sacrament, engaging 
faithfully to persevere. After this, as- 
sociations with the general Burschen- 
schafl were organised in almost all tlie 
German universities. Even Leipsig 
did not remain free from them ; the tu- 
mult in Gottingen, in the summer of 
1818, was connected with them. Kot- 
zebue, who at this time lived in Wei- 
mar, and as a dip!omatic acknow!edgecd 
agent of the Emperor Alexander, whose 
counsellor of state he was, sent to St. 
Petersburg half yearly reports on the 
state of German literature, and at the 
same time published at Weimar a week- 
ly literary journal, declared himself de- 
cidedly, both in his reports to the Em- 
peror and in his Journal, against this 
political tendency of the young German 
students. One of his bulletins to the 
Emperor was treacherously obtained, 
and printed at Jena. Henceforth Kot- 
zebue was looked as a renegade, and a 
traitor to the German cause ; the hot- 
headed young men not considenng that 
he, as having been for some years in the 
service of the Emperor, and Jandholder 
in Livonia, had ceased to ke a German 
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citizen, and had taken upon him duties 
towards the Emperor of Russia. Pro- 
fessor Oken at Jena, editor of a literary 
journal called Isis, loaded Kotzebue in 
this journal with ridicule. Kotzebue 
considered himself as no longer safe at 
Weiinar, and fixed his abode at Mann- 
heim, where he, however, still continued 
to publish his journal, and forcibly to 
attack the proceedings of the Tourney- 
ers and the Burchenschaft. When at 
the Congress of Aix la Chapelle, the 
Counsellor of State Stourdza, cousin to 
the Russian Secretary of State, the 
Count Capo d’Istria, a Greek by birth, 
and private secretary to the Emperor 
Alexander, received the commission to 
draw up, from papers which a German 
Court presented to the Emperor Alex- 
ander, the pamphlet ‘“ Etat actuel de 
PAllemagne,” in which the German 
universities are represented as without 
subordination and discipline, Kotzebue 
expressed in his journal his decided ap- 
probation. ‘This pamphlet, which cer- 
tainly contains much that is ill-founded 
and partial, and blows the alarm of fire 
wherever there is but an appearance of 
smoke, highly incensed the students in 
all the German universities, where the 
Burschenschaft had taken root, in con- 
sequence of the deputations to the Wart- 
burg. Many refutations were written ; 
the best was in Leipsig Literary Jour- 
nal. M. Stourdza, who did not think 
hiinself sale at Weimar, with his sister 
the Countess Edling, went to Dresden, 
where he still is,* for the restoration of 
hia health : here he received a challenge 
from two young Noblemen studying at 
Jena, because he had calumniated the 
German universities. He ofcourse did 
not accept this challenge, but declared 
in a letter to the Grand Duke of Wei- 
mar, thut as Secretary to the Emperor 
Alexander, he had merely followed His 
Majesty’s orders. ‘The whole displea- 


* M. Stourdza has since left Dresden for Waraw, 
to return to St. Petersburg, having, it is said, receiv- 
ed intimation that he was vot safe even at Dresden— 
Ed. 
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sure of the students was now directed 
against Kotzebue, who fell a victim to 
it by the hand of an assassin, while 
living quietly and unsuspicious of barm, 
in the bosom of his family. (He had 
in all, by three wives, fourteen children, 
of whom only the half were with bim.) 
At the head of the Burschenschaft of 
Jena was a Hanoverian Noblemap, 
who was formerly expelled from Mar- 
burg, and afterwards received at Jeva 
as a Courlander, whose parents former- 
ly acted a great part at the Court of 
King Jerome, at Cassel. He has now 
been expelled from Jena. But it seems 
absolutely necessary that the Burschen- 
schaft, as it is called, which, for these 
eight months bas been at variance, in 
Leipsig, with the Landmanschaft,which 
13 opposed to it, and has often occa- 
sioned disputes in the theatre, should 
be every where dissolved by the govern- 
ments, and care taken lest a new Secret 
Tribunal (Sancta Fehma,) or “Old 
Man of the Mountain,” should anise. 
All Germany is filled with indignation. 
Though Kotzebue, whether from inat- 
tention or inconsistency, has frequently 
committed himself in an unpardonable 
manner, and because it was more profi- 
table spared the file, and composed a 
third of his 128 dramatic pieces extem- 
pore, yet he was the greatest dramatic 
genius of the age. His disposition to 
satire epgaged him from his youth, ia 
many disagreeable quarrels, as, in Ger- 
many, in particular, people are not used 
to personalities. But those who knew 
bim well, know that he never had a 
vena] pen. His hatred to Napoleon 
has always been the same, and there 
were times, when, pot thinking himself 
secure even in Russia, he  scriausly 
thought of seeking an asylum in Britain. 
He was extremely liberal and benefi- 
cent ; he gained by his writings large 
sums, but his expences were certainly 
great, considering his very numerous 
family, and his love of a cheerful con- 
vivial life. 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 


Mental Affections suffered by the Crew 

of the Medusa, wrecked on the coast 

' of Africa ; written by M. Seviany, 

the Surgeon. 
Coneluded from p. 266. 

VIRHE excessive heat of the tropics 

powerfully aggravated our insanity. 

It is impossible to imagine how the cir- 
culation is accelerated, when one is 
exposed to the sun under the equator. 
I had intolerable head-achs: I could 
scarcely master my motions; and, to 
make use of a common expression, my 
blood was boiling in my veins. My 
companions were all attacked with this 
irritation ; and cvery one wanted to give 
vent to bis rage and despair. 

_ The day being pretty fine, tranquillity 
reigned among us; some few were still 
delirious, but not furious. A mechanic 
called Linormand,who came on purpose 
from Paris to make one of the expedi- 
tion, thinking himself stiil in the ca- 
pital,said to one Lavallette, “lez chez 
le marchand devin,que vous voyez au coin, 
pour preparer un litre ; je vous suis :” 
he then threw himself into the sea, 
thinking to get to the house he imagined 
in view. Night came on, but I felt my 
situation Jess than during the two pre- 
ceding; and I was less tormented with 
the crowd of visions that troubled my 
mind. However, I was always fancying 
myself on board the frigate. ‘I'he sun 
now shone on us for the third time, 
presenting on one side the boundless 
ocean, and on the other the burning at- 
mosphere of the desert of Sabara; though 
there was now no hope but in putting 
the speediest end to an existence whose 
last moments could be only a succession 
of the cruellest sufferings. Above all, 
the want of provisions forced us to com- 
plain. When I was most cruelly affected 
with hunger, my imagination was dis- 
turbed the most, and J believe the least 
obstacle would have rendered me fu- 
rious. These pains were not permanent, 
but returned from time to time, more 
or less violent. 
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The ensuing night brought new con- 
fusion on our unhappy raft : our despe- 
ration at seeing po succour arrive, was 
the cause. The people gave themselves 
up to blind fury,and madly attempted to 
throw all the oflicers in the sea. Finally 
a third fit of despair deprived us of thir- 
teen more of our comrades; so that, for 
the five last days,we were reduced from 
one huadred and fifty to fifteen living 
onthe raft. ‘The bistory of these five 
days I now write. 

Till this moment, the destruction of 
thoughts had, in a manner,thrown a veil 
over the horror of our situation ; and in 
these scenes of fury and murder, our 
character was totally changed. The 
only passions that animated us were 
mistrust, selfishness, and brutality ; we 
looked with indifference on the body of 
an unfortunate companion who had 
fallen under such accumulated misfor- 
tunes. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine the 
moral revolution occasioned by despair 
and want ; and,asa modern author well 
says, “ When we enjoy the superfluities 
of life, it is easy to look at misfortune 
with the wrong end of the spy-glass, 
which removes objects to a great dis- 
tance, so that you can no longer distin- 
guish its frightful attendants but in 
miniature.” Let us pursue our narra- 
tive. During the last days we passed on 
the raft, areturn of reason came to 
enlighten us on our situation, and render 
our sufferings more sensible. ‘This state 
Was quite similar to that of a person 
seized with a violent ataxic fever; all 
of a sudden he recovers his tranquillity, 
but death, which follows almost imme- 
diately, alone instructs him respecting 
the cause of this deceitful calm. Ihave 
no longer to relate the furious actions 
dictated by dark despair, but the un- 
happy state of fifteen exhausted crea- 
tures, reduced to frightful misery. Our 
gloomy thoughts were fixed on the little 
wine that was left, and we contemplated 
with horror the ravages despair and 
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want had made among us, ‘“ You are 
much altered !” says one of my com- 
panions, seizing my hand, and melting 
into tears, Eight days’ torments had 
rendered us no longer like ourselves. 

At length, seeing ourselves so reduc- 
ed, we summoned up all our strength, 
and raised a kind of stage to rest our- 
selves upon. On this new theatre we re- 
solved to wait death in a becoming man- 
ner. We passed some days in this sit- 
uation, each concealing his despair from 
his nearest companion. Misunder- 
standing, however, again took place on 
the tenth day after being on-board the 
raft. After a distribution of wine, seve- 
ral of our companions conceived the 
idea of destroying themselves after fin- 
ishing the little wine that remained ; 
‘When people are as wretched as we,” 
said they, “‘ they have nothing to wish 
for but death.” We made the strongest 
remonstrances to them; but their dis- 
eased brains could only fix on the rash 
project they had conceived: a new con- 
test was, therefore, on the point of com- 
mencing, but at length they yielded to 
our remonstrances. Many of us, after 
receiving our small portion of wine, fell 
into a state of intoxication, and often a 
great misunderstanding arose. At oth- 
cr times we were pretty quiet, and 
rometimes our natural spirits inspired a 
smile, in spite of the horrors of our sit- 
vation, Says one, “ if the brig is sent 
in search of ug, let us pray God to give 
her the eyes of Argus ;” alluding to tle 
name of the vessel which we supposed 
Was coming in search of us. Oneday I 
awoke M.Coudin, who was lying near 
me: “ You have done me an injury, 
(said he ;) I fancied myself near a foun- 
tain, where I was quenching my thirst.” 
‘* Hold your tongue!” spontaneously 
exclaimed all our companions ; for no- 
thing was more afflicting to us than the 
idea of others being able to satisfy every 
want of Nature. 

The 17th in the morning, thirteen 
days after being forsaken, while each 
was enjoying the delights of his poor 
portion of wine, a captain of infantry 
perceived a vessel in the horizon, and 
announced it with a shout ofjoy. For 
soine moments we were suspended be- 
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tween hope and fear. Some said, they 
saw the ship draw nearer; others, that 
it was sailing away. Unfortunately, 
these last were not mistaken, for the brig 
soon disappeared. From excess of joy, 
we now fell back into a state of despair. 
For my part, I was so accustomed to 
the idea of death, that I saw it approach 
with indifference. I had remarked 
many others terminate their existence 
without great outward signs of pain: 
they first became quite delirious, and 
nothing could appease them ; after that, 
they fell into a state of imbecility, aod 
ended their existence like a lamp tbat 
goes out for want of oil. A boy of 
twelve years old, unable to support these 
privations, sunk under them, on tbe 
eighth day after our being forsaken. All 
spoke of this fine boy as deserving 8 
better fate ; his angelic face, his melo- 
dious voice, and his tender years, in- 
spired us with the tenderest compassion 
for so young a victim, devoted to 80 
frightful and uotimely a death. Out 
oldest soldiers, and indeed every one, 
eagerly assisted bim, as far as circum- 
stances permitted. But, alas! it was 
all in vain ; neither the wine, nor every 
other consolation could save him ; and 
he expired in Monsieur Coudin’s arms. 
As long as he was able to move, he was 
continually running from one side of 
the raft to the other, calling out for his 
mother, for water, and for food. 

About six o’clock on the 17th, one 
of our companions, looking out, on & 
sudden stretching his bands forwards, 
and scarcely able to breathe, cried out, 
“ Here’s the brig almost along-side ;” 
and, in fact, she was actually very peat. 
We threw ourselves on each others’ 
necks with frantic transports, while tears 
trickled down our withered cheeks. 
She soon bore upon us within pistol 
shot, sent a boat, and presently took us 
all on-board ! 

We had scarcely escaped, when 
some of us became delirious again: & 
military officer was going to leap 1nt0 
the sea, as he said, “to take up his 
pocket-book,” and would certainly have 
done so but for those about him ; others 
were affected in the same manner but 10 
a less degree. 
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Fifteen days after our deliverance, I 
felt the species of mental derangement 
which is produced by great misfortunes ; 
my mind was in a continual agitation, 
aod during the night J often awoke, 
Sete myself still on the raft; and 
Many of my companions experienced 
the same effects. One Francois be- 
came deaf, apd remained for a long 
time in a state of idiotism. Another 
frequently lost his recollection ; and my 
own memory, remarkably good before 
this eveat, was weakened by it in a sen- 
sible manner. 

At the moment ia which I am recall- 
ing the dreadful scenes to which I have 
been witness, they present themselves to 
my imagination like a frightful dream. 
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All these horrible scenes from which I 
so miraculously escaped, seem now as 
only a point in my existence, Restored 
to health, my mind sometimes recals the 
visions that tormented it during the fe- 
ver that consutned it. In those dreadful 
moments we were certaiuly attacked 
with a cerebral fever, in consequence of 
excessive mental irntation. And even 
now, sometimes in the night, after hav- 
ing met with any disappointment, and 
when the wind is high, my mind recals 
the fatal raft. I see a furious ocean 
ready to swallow me up, hands uplifted 
to strike me, and the whole train of bu- 
man passions let loose : revenge, fury, 
hatred, treachery, and despair, surround- 
ing me ! 


ALLSTON’S AND LESLIE’S NEW PICTURES, 


‘6 JACOB'S DREAM,” AND “ sIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.” 
Extracted from the New Monthly Magazine. 


FINE ARTS. 


fhe E exhibition at the Royal Academy, 
Somerset House, was opened to the 
ublic, on the first Monday in May; and as 
t contains 1248 various works of art, we are 
not surprised to find different degrees of mer- 
it, and many performances of avery bigh 
class, contrasted with mediocrity. 


No. 309. “ Jacob’s Dream,” 


BY WaAsHINGTON ALLSTON, A.R.A. 


This artist, considering the ladder mention- 
ed in the text in a figurative view, has taken 
a licence much in favour of this composition, 
and substituted three successive and immense 
flights of broad steps in its place. This 
ascent from earth to heaven occupies the 
centre, and its terminations, on each side, 
are concealed by clouds. Jacob is repre- 
sented inthe middle of the foreground, at 
the foot of the steps, asleep on his back, with 
his head resting on astone. His position is 
nearly horizontal, but with a very delicate 
foreshortening of his whole figure. Anangel 
stands at his head ; two more very beautiful 
figures stand on the lowest step close to him, 
and three on the foreground near his feet. 
These angels are not infantine or cherubic 
ferms, but of youthful stature and celestial 
grace ; aad their attitudes and gestures shew 
that their attention is fixed upon Jacob. 
The top of the first flight of steps is a vast 
plane, on which a heavenly host is seen in 
the form of a crescent. he most distant 
figures are in the concavity of this bow, and 
those which stand near its points rise in 
height, and are painted in stronger hues. In 
the centre of the front of this plane the Holy 
Spirit rises gracefally, with wings extended 
and hands crossed on the breast. This part 
of the composition is painted in golden acrial 
hues, and connected with that which is on the 
fore-ground below, by two angels, half-way 


up the flight of steps: one, on the left side, 
is ascending, and seen in a back view, just 
above the three angels near Jacob’s feet; 
the other is descending, and near the angel, 
who stands at Jacob’s head. ; 

Above the first flight of steps, behind the 
celestial host, a second flight rises to an im- 
mense height, on which another crescent of 
angels, clothed in the brightness of eternal 
day, isscarcely discernible. Bebind this ra- 
dient choir the ascent continues, with forms 
angelic, diminished and melting into light. 
This flight rises to the throne of the Omnipo- 
tent, whose presence is veiled in ineffable 
glory, at an immeasurable height above. The 
flood of divine illumination is contrasted by 
the deep shadows of the foreground below, 
where the blackness of night overspreads the 
earth. This impervious darkness tises, In 
dreary masses, on each side and round the 
top of the picture, so as to concentre the vi- 
sionary lustre within, and give an idea of 
inconceivable distance from the spot on 
which Jacob sleeps, to the highest region of 
the heavens. 

The delicacy of the execution, in some of 
the details, betrays anxiety, which in a per- 
ceptible degree, takes mete their firmness; 
and there are a few inequalities in the heads 
and forms, although the artist’s skill and fine 
taste, as a draughtsman, are evidenced by the 
general clegauce and beauty of the naked 
parts. There isa sublimity in Mr. Allston’s 
conception of the subject, which places it 
amoung the foremost of the first class of sacred 
compositions in our time. There are some 
touches of the finest sensibility in the dispo- 
sition of Jacob ; and the beauty of form and 
attitudes of the two angels on the lowest step, 
and of the one who is descending vear the 
angel, at Jacoh’s head, may well be termed 
Raffaellic, although paiecdy original. The 
gentle action and gliding motion of disem- 
bodied beings under a human seeming, witd 
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their unaffected simplicity and undefinable 
grace, give a spiritual character to the mes- 
sengers of God, with which the ascents are 
peopled: and notwithstanding the infinity 
comprehended in the scene, the wholc is, at 
once, imprest upon the eye and mind with ap 
Imposing sereaity and celestial grandeur. 

r. Allston, who isa native of America, 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Acade- 
my last year. He possesses the classical 
mind of a poet, with the skill of a painter 
and the manners of a gentleman, and is uni- 
versally beloved by bis brother artists, a 
proof that the eminent abilities of an artist, 
when accompanied by amenity and candonur, 
are a recommendation to professional esteem 
in thiscountry. This gentleman was not in 
England to canvass for himself: but his merits 
canvassed for him! What an honour to the 
electors and elected ! 


Wo. 341, “ Sir Roger de Coverley 
going to Church, accompanied by 
the Spectator. and surrounded by his 
Tenants,” (‘See Spectator, No. 112); 

gy C. R. Lesrre, 


a young artist, who isan American, and has 
been, we believe,a pupil of Mr. West. This 
Picture is a production of much genius in the 
Class of real life ; and it evinces an insight 
into buman nature, which is more extraordi- 
Dary in an artist of only two or three and 
twenty. He possesses so much of Addison’s 
delicate humour and fine sensc, that, if the 
Spectator had been a painter, this perform- 
ance would have done honour to his pencil. 
Sir Roger’s face is seen in protile, and his 
figure, nearly in a back view, close to th 
centre of the foreground. He is in the path- 
Way advancing to the church-door, which is 
open almost immediately before him. His 
sword, cocked hat, and edging of white fea- 
thers ; the flowing black wig; the fashion 
and gold lace of his scarlet coat; the clocks 
in his chocolate-coloured stockings, and his 
red-h¢eled shoes, mark the days of Queen 
Anne. He is patting the curly head of a 
chubby little boy, who stands ‘before him, 
with his prayer-book under one arm and his 
hat under the other, not daring to raise his 
head, at his eye looks timidly up, steal- 
ing a bashful glance at Sir Roger. iis coat 
1S & mourning of russet gray, with black but- 
tons, the fashionof 171]. His younger sister, 
a rosy little rogue, stands close behind him, 
looking up at the good knight, with her fin- 
ger on her lip, as if reminding him that sie, 
too,has a claimon hisattention. Behind them, 
the widow, their mother, with her hat held 
down before her, is curtseying with grave 
ei ad to Sir Roger; and her youngest 
ittle girl, holding the skirt of her gown, looks 
on, with attention, at the reception of her 
brother. Thess figares are lively transcripts 
of nature, and of a -espectable order in lite. 
Behind the widew, at some little distance, 
under the shade of a huge yew-tree, a rustic 
is advancing with his wite and daughter. On 
cea side of Str Reger, Addison is ina 
lace coat. cocked hat and edging of 
ee teathers, Howing wig, and red stock- 
Weue ce 2 sword by his side, in the fashion 
Sie ae Me holds the worthy knight 
Sy tae rightarm, aud is looking compla- 
rently at his kind notice of the widow's little 


family. A grey-headed respectable looking 
farmer, with his hat in his hand, in obeisance 
tothe knight, and holding his daughter, a 
modest, handsome young woman, stands near 
to Addison. A clodpole, in a white frock, 
is close beside him, holding his hat awkwardly 
down before him, with one hand spread on 
his head, gaping at the great folks, in clown- 
ish aporehension, joy and wonder. A decay- 
ed old woman, inasteeple hat and long dark 
cloak, resting on her stick, and two other 
females more behind, extend this group of 
the tenants, somewhat ia an irregular diago- 
nal line towards the beadle, who stands at 
the church door in his official dress. Beyond 
the old farmer and his daughter, a woman is 
endeavouring to show ber good manners, by 
preventing alittle urchin, her soa, from chas- 
ing a butterfly wth his hat. Io the right 
corner, beside a low tomb, over which a girl 
and boy are peeping, a fat, frowsy, valgar 
woman is busy, settling a clumsy boaqaet ia 
her bosom. fHer face is as red as fire, and 
sweltered with her walk in the heat of the 
day. The ludicrous points of her squat 
fizure are humorously set off by the full dis- 
play of her heavy holiday finery in all fts 
antiquated parity. A hage low crowned 
straw hat, loaded with a trimming of flaming 
orange ribands, a capacious stomacher 
braided with similar ornaments, an old bro- 
cade gown, richly flowered, a broad-flounced 
apron, deep rafies, black gloves, dark red 
stockings, large flat-heeled shocs, and small 
metal buckles, and a head starched up with 
an air of consequential vanity, furnish out 
this admirable comic character. Her son, 
a great broad-faced and red-cheeked oaf of 
sixteen, in a carter's frock, with his hat off, 
stands behind her staring, in stupid silence, at 
Sir Roger and Addison. Two women behind 
him terminate the group, and Sir Roger's 
mension and domain are seen in the back 
ground, on this side of the picture. 

The artist has treated this subject with 
great felicity. The figures are agreeably 
disposed, and there is a fine vein of dramatic 
invention in the characters. Sir Roger and 
Addison are easy, well-bred gentlemen of 
Queen Anne’scourt. The modest respecta- 
bility of the widow and her children, in their 
class, are as admirably depicted. The old 
farmer and his daughter are, in their degree, 
yainted with an usatfected simplicity. The 

at, red-faced piece of ruatic pride, in all her 
clumsy finery, and the two staring clowns, 
form the comic spirit of the picce, and have 
not been excelled, in their kiad, even by Ho- 
garth himself. So chaste is the humoar of the 
picture, that the great pleasantry of these 
drolls is their absolute truth of nature. The 
incident of the boy and buttertly is appropn- 
ates and the beadle and remaining figures 
are subordinates, which judiciously fill ap 
the piece, and set olf the more promineat ac- 
tors. The execution is sound, the calonring 
clearand meliow, the penciling free bat firm; 
the expression well defined, and the heads 
morked wit) spirit andfdecision. We con- 
fe-. we have had some doubts, whether the 
sky and back-ground are sufficiently low in 
tones but where there isso much excclleace, 
we lay little siress on our opinion in this par- 
ticular. 

The president, West, exhibits three pte 
tures tiis vear. No. Jil. “ The Resurrec- 
ion of dur Saviour,” cleverly designed, and 
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painted with much spirit. No. 157. The 
Stolen Kiss,” from Guavini’s Pastor Fido. 
No. 337. ** Casar reading the History of 
Exploits,” painted in 177 f and retouched in 
1818: and 345. “ Alexander's Confidence in 


his Physician, Philip, painted in 1770, and 
retouched in 1818. The Stolen Kiss had also 
been painted a number of years, and recently 
retouched. 


VARIETIES. 


ifr 


Extracted from the English Magazines, June 1819. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 


Third Series of Tales of my Landlord. 

Collected and arranged by Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish-clerk 
of Gandercleugh. Containing the Bride of 
Lammermuir, and a Legend o 
Montrose. In 4 vols. 12mo. 
ed in the first week of June. 

A Romance on the subject of Robin Hood 
is preparing for ublication. — 

he Author of “ Night,” @ descriptive 
oem, will soon publish, Tales of Night, in 
rhyme, comprising Bothwell, Second Nup- 
tials, the Exile, apd the Devil on Shealfden 
Pike. 

The author of Conversations on Chemistry 
has anew work at press, entitled Conversa- 
tions on Natural philosophy, in which the 
Elements are familiarly explained,and adap- 
ted to the comprehension of young persons : 
illustrated with plates by Lowry. ' 


SUBTERRANEOUS GARDEN. 


To be publish- 


A curious account of a subterraneous gar- 
deo, formed at the bottom of the Percy 
Main Pit, Newcastle, by the furnace-keeper, 
was communicated at the Jast quarterly 
meeting of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society. The plants are formed in the bot- 
tom of the mine, by the light avd radient 
heat of an open stove, constantly maintained 
for the sake of ventilation. The same letter 
communicated an account of an extensive 
natura} hot-bed, near Dudley, Staffordshire, 
which is beated by means of the slow com- 
bustion of coal at some depth below the sur- 
face. From this natural hot-bed a gardener 
raises annually crops of different kinds of 
culinary vegetables, which are earlier by 
some wecks than those in the surrounding 
gardens. 


PENKNIVES. 


A beautiful specimen of the art of cutlery 
was manufactured by Joseph Rogers and 
Sons, Sheffield. | It is an elegant knife in 
miniature, containing 90 instruments, mov- 
ing on ll springs, and 14 joints, of the most 
exquisite workmanship 3 it employed the 
workmen 9 days of close a yplication to 
complete it ; does not exceed S-cights of an 
jnch in length, and weighs only one quarter 
of an ounce. The following is a list of the ar- 
ticles contained inthe above knife; 1 sticking 
knife blade, 1 runing-knife blade, 3 pen- 
knife blades, nail-knife blade, 1 silver 
fruit-knife blade, 1 silver tooth-pick, 1 bow- 
caw, 1 double-tooth saw, 1 leather-punch, 
1 button-hook, } pair of scissars, 1] gun-pick- 
er,1 ae of tweezers, 4 fleams of dillerent si- 
ges, 1 nail-file, 1 chissel, 1 cork-screw. 1 ren- 
der, 1 timber scribe, 1 gimblet, } bodkin, 1 
horse-hook, | sun-screw, and 1 auger. 


{the Wars of 


‘deceased knave with 


CONJUROR BAKER. 


Richard Baker, of Westleigh, in the par- 
sch of Burliscombe, Somersetsbire, a smal} 
farmer (bat better known by the name of 
“ Conjuror Baker’), died last week, full of 

ears and iniquities, being 70 years old, and 

aving, during the far greater art of his life, 
practised the gainful tactics of the ‘* Black 
Art.’-—In noticing the death of a character 
who, for nearly halfa century, has been dai- 
ly and hoarly employed in alternately count- 
ing the wages of his villainies, and in laugh- 
ing at the follies of a cheated maltitude, it 
would be no unfit opportunity for taxing the 
risibilities of our readers, by pourtraying the 
allthe mirthful embel- 
lishments of which his life and occupations 
are soabundantly susceptible. In common 
justice, we might for once laugh at him, who 

as, in so many thonsand instances amused 
and profited himself by making a jest of oth- 
ers; but his life is too much clogged with 
the heaviness ofa guilty account, ‘to allew 
one redeeming ray to qualify the lurid as- 
pect of his mortal reckoning. It may sur- 
prise the distant reader, whose ears have ne- 
ver been afflicted with the dolcful supersti- 
trons of the western counties, to be informed, 
that such was the fame of the deceased wi- 
zard, that the educated as well as the unin- 
structed of all classes, were in the habits ot 
resorting to him from all parts of this and the 
neighbouring counties for the exercise of 
his cabalistic skill, and ona Sunday, which 
wasthe day for his high orgies, vehicles of 
superior as well as of lowly descriptions 
were found to bring him an eager throug of 
yotaries. His reputation was universal, and 
his gains proportionate. The wonders of his 
heart would fill the Alexandrian library. 
Bad crops, lost cattle, lost treasure and lost 
hearts, breught their respective sufferers in 
ceascleas crowds to his door. They were all 
overlooked, he said; and they overlooked 
his knavery in their confidence of skill. He 
foretold to the South-cottonians that the 
Shiloh would not come, and who but a con- 
juror would have known this? = The tenant 
of sterile land was, after a careful inspection 
of his presiding stat, advised to proyide a 
certain quantity of manure, which being 
spread over his ground in the form of rams’ 
horns at 12 o'clock precisely on the tu 
moon night, would intallibly secure a gocd 
crop. This astonishing prediction has been 
repeatedly verified ! Strayed stock, ars mi:- 
laid property has been sirangeiygecovered, 
by only being well looked atter, provided 
the wise man had once taken the matter in 
hand; and many a rclenting Phillis, whe 
had parted with ber Strephon in a hoff. hes 
been heard to exclaim oo finding him retare 
at the very hour calculated by the CONjMO8s, 
—-that * sure Baker and the devil were 1G 
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rtnership.”’---If to juggling artifices and 
ail foalenes of this description, the mau 
nd limited his imposture, he might have left 
the world with the simple reputation of a 
knave ; but his avarice led him to delude the 
victim of disease into a fatal reliance oa his 
affected skill, and very numerous are the in- 
stances of this description. Charmed Pow- 
ders, and Mystic Lotions were confided in, to 
the exclusion of rational advice and proper 
remedies, and the death of the old and young 
has been the consequent penalty of such de- 
perable imbecility. A child, last week, 
ied at Wellington, a martyr to its mother’s 
folly of this nature. She consulted the heart- 
less villain, and was assured that the infant 
was “ overlooked.”” Some powders were 
given to her, accompanied with the slang 
verbosity of his craft, which the little suffer- 
er was compelled toswallow, notwithstand- 
ing the mother declared that “ it made her 
heart bleed to sec the agonies of her child 
while taking the dose.’”?’ The consequence 
was as we havestated ; and thus the guilt of a 
cold-blooded murderer, is superadded to the 
atrocities which have marked the career of 
this miscreast through life. His habits were 
those of an unsocial drunkard; but his Ne- 
cromancy, notwithstanding the expense of 
his selfish indulgence, has enabled him to 
Icave some property. 


CACHEMIRE SHAWLS. 


In a former number we gave an ac- 
count of the manner in which this 
splendid and valuable article of dress 
was fabricated, and algo of the valley of 
Cachemire, where the trade is chiefly 
carried on, As we have so lately be- 
held these rich envelopes composing the 
clothing of the Persian Ambassador, 
and which, no doubt, excite the curiosity 
and interest of numbers to seek infor- 
mation on this valuable manufacture, 
we beg leave to present to our readers 
the following particulars, furnished us 
by a gentleman belonging to the learned 
Society of Calcutta. 

The inhabitants of Cachemire are re- 
garded, in general, as a sensible and 
industrious race of people; but what 
forms the principal glory and riches of 
their manufactories, are those shawls 
which bear the name of the country, 
and which were never equalled in any 
other, All these shawls are not fabri- 
cated, however, in the same manner ; 
‘for it is certain that, even at Cuchemire, 
of the wool of those flocks that are the 
finest, the coarsest and most common 
shawls are fabricated. According to 
the attestation of some travellers, there 
are Caichemire shawls manufactured 
from camel's hair, and with the tail of 
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the yack, or wild ox, of Tartary; but 
they all agree in saying, that the finest 
and most costly shawls are made from 
a silky material, called, in the Cache- 
merieo language, touss: which is not 
the production of Cachemire, but which 
is brought from Thibet; and we are 
informed by Bernier, that the animal 
that produces the fouss is a goat of 
Thibet. Captain Turner, and Captain 
Foster, have confirmed what has been 
advanced by Bernier : the former hav- 
ing seen the goats of which Bernier has 
written, in the country of Thibet. They 
have straight horns, and are smaller 
than the smallest breed of English sheep. 
The hair of which the shawls are made 
is extremely fine aod smooth, and is 
covered over with long harsh hair, 
which entirely envelopes the animal, 
and preserves all the native delicacy of 
of the first coat. The toussis brought 
from the different cantons of Thibet, at 
the distance of about a month’s journey, 
north-east. This material, in its aatural 
state, is of a dirty-looking grey. Itis 
bleached at Cachemire, with ea prepara- 
tion of flour of rice. The price of an 
ordinary shawl is eight rupees, but there 
are some that cost above an hundred: 
in England they fetch from seventy to 
eighty guineas, The half of the value 
consists in the elegant ornaments com- 
posing the border, This border is 
sewed on after the shawl comes out of 
the frame, but is performed with such 
exquisite neatness, that it is impossibie 
for the finest sight to discover the seam. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES. 
Spoiling a Bey. 

A Fantee boy having fractured his 
leg, and his dissolution appearing inev- 
itable, the parents, in great distress, ap- 
pled to the surgeon of an English out- 
fort, who amputated the limb, and after 
much wearying attendance, to the sur- 
prise of every one, restored the hoy to 
heaith, ‘The family then brought him 
into the fort, and laying him down in 
the hall, addressed the surgeon (who 
was in charge of the fort) thus: “As 
Master cut off poor boy’s leg, and so 
spoil poor boy for work, we come to ask 
Master how much he think to give poor 
boy to keep him.” 
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MIDSUMMER CUSTOM. 


The custom observed in most Catho- 
lic countries, of making bonfires on the 
eve of St John, the Baptist, is still pre- 
served in Ireland, though somewhat on 
the decline, An addition to it prevails 
here, however, never, we believe, seen 
abroad, that the children and cattle are 
made to pass through the fire ; grown 
people will also not unfrequently do it 
voluntarily; it is considered a certain 

reservative against disease or accident, 
hen the fire is dying away, the old 
women assemble round, and each takes 


away a burning stick to carry home 
with her, which isto bring a blessing 
on the house, and is carefully preserved 
till the next year. It is reckoned very 
dangerous to be exposed to the air after 
sunset on this day, for the evil-ones are 
about, and are then endowed with par- 
ticular power to harm any body. At 
all times it is thought hazardous to be 
neara wood at nicht, but the risk is 
never so great as on St. John’s eve! 
See Plumptre’s Ireland, and Time's 
Telescope for 1818. 


ge 
POETRY. 


qouigiares 


CONF' DENCE IN GOD. 


W# EN fouming seem the billowy waves 
To mingle with the sky, 
When swift, as still the tempest raves, 
The vivid lightnings fly ; 
Oh, in that moment of despair, 
That hour of agony, 
To thee, my God, I raise my prayer, 
Of thee, I think of thee, 
Not that, as peals the thunder loud, 
I there thy presence find ; 
Not that I see thee in the cloud, 
Or hear thee in the wind ; 


Not that, as sheds th ’avenging storm 
Its ruin far and fast, 

Ithere behold thy angry form, 
Thy spirit on the blast ;— 


Xot that, as swift from heaven descending, 
The forked lightnings fall, 

I see thine arm the concave rending, 
Dealing the deadly ball ;— 


But that aconfidence I feel, 
A still small voice I hear, 
That says thy arm is o’er me still, 
That tells me thou art near. 
Ea 


LINES, 
WRITTEN ON THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 


YF are gone to your narrow beds, 
Ye forms of the martyr’d brave ! 
The green-grass sod springs o’er your heads, 
And the wind blows round your grave: 
But the green sod that blooms above 
Is water’d by the tears of Jove; 
And the wild wind that wanders by, 
Is mingled with Affection’s sigh. 


Oh ! when ye sunk on your bed of death, 
No gentle form hang over you ; 

No fond eye caught your parting breath, 
Or sunk in anguish from the view. 

But'o’er you, in that hour of fate, 
Bent the dark Gaul’s revengeful form ; 


And the stern glance of ruthless hate, 
Gleam’d dreadful ’mid the hurrying storm. 


No mourning dirge did o’er youswell, 

Nor winding-sheet your limbs inc!use, 
For vou was toll’d no passing bell ; 

No tomb was raised where you repose ; 
For your bed of death was the battle ground, 
Twas there they heaped your funeral inound, 
And all unhallow’d was your graye, 
Save by the ashes of the brave. 


Then to the warrior’s memory 
A monument of Jove we'll raise; 
And Veneratien's heart-felt sigh 
Shall waft their fame to distant days. 
Daughters of Albion ! swell the strain ; 
More loudly raise the funeral song ; 
And, wide o'er all the fatal plain, 
The record of their deeds prolong. 


Ye fix'd, oh ye brave! when for us ye dicd, 
On every heart an endless claim ; 

When ye sunk in the battle’s blood-red tide, 
Ye bought by your death, a deathless pame, 

More great than the warriors of ages gone, 

More great than the heroes of Marathon ;‘ 

They from eneland,a tyrant hurl’d, 

Ye crushed the tyrant of the world. 


The hour that stopt your course for ever r 
Stopt many a gay heart's joyous swell ; 

Sweet hopes were nipt, to blossom never, 
When, smote, in glory‘s lap you fell, 

The patriot, to the hero‘s claim, 
Bows his proud soul, with grief opprest > 

But there atc thuse, with whom their name 
Is still more lov‘d, more fondly blest : 

For wheresoe‘er we turn our eyes, 
This wide-extended plain around, 

The Father, Brother, Husband lies 
Beneath the undulating mound. 

How many an eye, ye truly brave ! 

Has thanked you for the lives you gave, 

Ye fondly loved | how many a tear 

Has witness’d to your virtues here. 

~ Call not the warrior’s grave unblicst : 

Though, ’mid this silent solitude, 
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The prey stone risc not o'er his breast, 

Nor boly pile may here be view’d ; 
‘Lhere isa charm more sweet—more pure 

Than human art has ever thrown ; 
Yes, there are records, more secure 

Than marble bust, or sculptured stone ; 
The gentle sigh of sorrowing love, 

The hapless mourner’s silent tear, 
Sball here that better guerdon prove, 

That holier calm, shall whisper here. 
When Egypt's tombs shall all be rent, 

And earth's proud temples swept awa}, 

Your deeds, a deathless monument, 

Shall guard your glory from decay. 

ose 


THE CARNIVAL OF CORFU. 


A FRAGMENT.* 


* = * » » # @ 
m blade ye busy hidden hands 
That sweets and roses show’r { 
Ye firefly lamps, ye antic bands, 
Flit on from bow’r to bow’r ! 
And ye, with locks and eyes of jet, 
The mystic dance forbear !— 
Your thin mantillas’ gaudy net 
For lighter hearts prepare. 


There is a wound ye’cannot know,— 
A pang no tongue can tell :— 

Wath me to other lands they go— 
My native isle, farewell ! 


Sweet Dora !—where is now thy thought, 
And where thy melting eye ? 

If kindred souls commune in aught, 
Thy own may hover nigh. 

Perhaps thou see’st the cold moon's face 
Half-hid in floating shade, 

Aud think’st how soon the silver traco 
Of memory may fade: 


But think not thus—unseen awhile 
The clouded moon may shine, 

Yet higher heavens possess her smile, 
As Fancy looks on thine. 


Not in {this hour of gorgeous light 
A thought of me recall, 
_ Nor when thy maids with sandals bright 
Bound in the lattic’d hall ; 


But when on Corfu's holy place 
Thy virgin-footsteps pause, 

And he who claims thee from thy face 
Dares lift the sacred gause ; 


Then senda thought to Malta’s isle, 
Then, Dora, think on me ; 

More than the kindest, loveliest smile, 
I prize onc sigh from thec. 

Yet no—when hope and joy are nigh, 
The fruitless thought repress ; 

O!—I could blame the briefest sigh 
That made thy triumph less : 

Or breathe it gently from thy heart, 
And leave the cause unguess‘d ; 

*T would be too kcena pang to part, 
And not believe thee blest. 


There is a thought that dare not glow— 
A sigh that shall not swell :— 


* By the author of Legends of Lampidosa, &c. 


With me to other lands they go— 
My native isle, farewell !” 
es 2* 8 *£ * & ®@# 
The slipper is on her waxen foot, 
The myrtle in her hair, 
The church is deck’d—but there is not 
A hand to lead her there. 


&¢ Throw off, throw off your gay capotes ! 
Speed hence with oar and sail ! 

From Goza’s iste yon faithless boats 
Have brought the poison'd bale.” 

‘rhe minstrel troop, the priests of love, 
The dancing crowd are gone ; 

And she has only her dying dove 
To rest her head upon. 


‘Who comes across St. Michael's tide 
With lonely torch and oar ? 

He has borne away the cheerless bride 
Where none have steer’d before. 


There is no moon-light in the sky 
To guide them as they go, 

But the pilot-meteor flashes by, . 
And the sea-stars gleam below.”’ 


Scare two moons since, the coral isle* 
Rose on the dark blue sea, 

Yet there he has built a green-rush pile 
The sick one’s bower to be. 


And every night from Hybla’s hills 
The wild bees’ comb he brings, 
And health in every cup he fills 
At Chios’ cavern-springs. 


She rests on the ripe pomegranate’s flowers, 
With soft sleep on her eyes, 
At the jasmine-branch among scarlet bower 
Pale in its beauty lies. 
And she is fresh and lovely still 
As in her bridal bloom ; 
Lovely as ifan angel's skill 
Had rais'd her from the tomb. 
And now again the gallant prow 
Comes lightly to the sands, 
And at its helm with hooded brow 
The muffled pilot stands. 
“* Lady !—thy bridal scarf prepare, 
St. Saffra’s churchmen wait; 
The garland and the torch are there, 
The bridegroom at the gate : 


Return in peace !—but when for thee 
The bridal feast they trim, 

Think, though thou gav'st thy love from me, 
I gave thee lifefor him! - 

Ge to thy home !—our island-rock 
With spires and tow’rs is crown'd, 

But only in one sunbright spot 
The balsam-tree is found : 

And in my memory this hour 
Shall be a sunbright spot, 

The blighted desert’s secret bower, 
The balsam of my lot. 


I win a treasure none can buy, 
A triumph none can tell ; 

I win thy blessing and thy sigh— 
Land of my love, farewell !” 


eeu. 
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* An islet of coralline appeared lately in the leni¢a 
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RELICS OF POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS.* 


——_iieann 
From the European Magaz ine. 


THF. SPECTRE HARPER. 
yHose who possess records of 


French jurisprudence as it was in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
know how much the power of magic, 
charms, and sorcerers, perplexed the 
doctors of the Sorbonne, even at that 
period. St André tells us gravely, in 
his disquisition printed at Paris in 1725, 
of the antics performed by one James 
Noel, of Haye-du-Puis, in Normandy, 
about the year 1669, in company witha 
certain tall black man, “baviag horns 
on his head, sparkling eyes, a switch in 
one hand, and a lighted candle of pitch 
in the other.” Thus equipped, this 
venerable master of the ceremonies held 
balls al fresco in the woods by moon- 
hight, notwithstanding Judge Boguet, 
the Parliament of Rouen, and all the 
troopers that could be mustered. The 
great Prince of Condé himself visited a 
witch: and one of the fairest ladies of 
Louie the fourteenth’s court was sus- 
pected of keeping a familiar imp, be- 
cause she allowed her dog to sit at table 
with her. Let us not be surprised, 
therefore, if witchcraft had its believers 
only a few years ago in the remoter parts 
of this island, and if there are still some 
persons who exercise that magic which, 
as an eminent Frenchwoman once said 
when tried for sorcery, is the power of 
great minds over less. 

2W = aTHENEUM Vor. 5. 


There is in the county of Cardigan, 
South Wales, a parish called Llanba- 
darn Fawr, of great note among anti- 
quaries. _ Llan, when added to the 
name of a saint, implies a place of wor- 
ship, aud the Padarn, or patron-saint, 
of this parish wore a gigantic coat of 
mail, which may be still seen in the cat- 
alogue of princely rarities kept at Caer- 
lyon. Within the last thirty years the 
country resembled an open field, on 
which any man might keep what num- 
ber of sheep he pleased ; and wild hor- 
ses and wild cattle ran out all the win- 
terin common. The people, simple, 
hardy, and active, retained some cus- 
toms very friendly to early marriages 
and good neighbourhood. According 
to one of these customs, the bailiff 
of the little manor of Rhydonnea 
came at the dawn of Easter Monday to 
an ancient chapel, where the young wo- 
men and old champions had been seat- 
ed all night, to see fair play among the 
wrestlers assembled there by long-estab- 
lished privilege. There, having rung 
his bell three times, the bailiff announ- 
ced, 1n a loud voice, the intended mar- 
riage of David Gwynne and Lillian 
Morrisson the following Saturday. 
Much elevation of noses and expansion 
of mouths happened among the swains 
and spinsters; and after the usual de- 
bate on the betrothed parties’ choice 

* By the anthor of “ Legends,” &e, 
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the unmarried part of the assembly ad- 
journed, as such occasions required, to 
the nearest ina’s parlour, where a blank 
book was opened for subseriptions. 
An ancient and bountifal Welch cus- 
tom directs that the friends and neigh- 
bours of persons approaching the holy 
state shall furnish their tenement with 
the most useful articles of furniture and 
of bridal festivity; each giver placing 
his name or mark opposite the name of 
his gift, in a book already mentioned, 
which is duly kept by the wedded pair, 
that an article of the same kind, or 
equal value, may be given at his or her 
marriage. The benefits of this recipro- 
cal benevolence need no comment, and 
the honest groupe collected at the sign 
of St. Gurig on the day which begins 
my story seemed well disposed to ex- 
emplify it. But as David Gwynne 
had a farmof £10 per annum, which 
fed two hundred sheep, and Lillian’s 
father was supposed to possess a rich 
mine of lead ore in his own right, the 
gifts on this occasion were rather tokens 
vf good will and intended revelry than 
mere household equipage. Not a 
maiden or youth was present whose 
emulation or friendship did not induce 
him or ber to subscribe the book, ex- 
cept one, who stood mournfully and in 
silence among the crowd. ‘This idle 
spectator was the betrothed bride’s 
cousin, Idwalap Morris, a youth about 
her own age, and much resembling her 
in beauty, though his intellects were far 
inferior, aad had been impaired, it was 
thought, by too long and disappointed 
dotage on his uncle’s daughter. As he 
had some money, and might inherit 
more, the damsels of Llanbadarn won- 
dered at his failure, and saw no great 
deficiency in his merits, ‘They cather- 
ed round him with a mixture of sly 
malice and curiosity, to ask why he did 
not subscribe his name to a new tea- 
kettle and set of china, which were 
wanted to complete his kinswoman’s 
equipment. The parish-clerk promised 
to provide him with adoleful elegy to 
send with it; and the schoolmaster ad- 
ded, laughing, “Let him, as Theocri- 
tus saith, offer another calf to love.”— 
_ Idwal heard these taunts without smile 
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or words, but on the eve of the bridal 
day he was seen on the high road from 
Aberdovey to Cardigan leading a fatted 
calf with great care and speed. Now 
Fortune, willing to verify the maxm 
that weddings and burials are near each 
other, or being bountifully disposed to 
gratify the good people of Llanbadar 
with both, brought at the same hours 
magnificent hearse on that road. The 
most pompous and solemn part of its 
office was already done, and it was re- 
turning, with only ope attendant, 
through a narrow defile in this moua- 
tainous tract, when it encountered the 
Welch Cymon and his compamon. 
These, being jealous of their importance, 
insisted on precedence, and the dnver 
of the black vehicle declared it waited 
for no man’s bidding. The dispute 
was referred to the usual mode of Cam- 
brian arbitration, a wrestling-match, for 
which the bearse-driver alighted, and 
Idwal opened its door, prudently w- 
tending to deposit bis calf within itas® 
place of safety. But at that instant at- 
other hand seized the hearse-door from 
within, and a skeleton face resembling 
him who presides over the vehicle, put 
itself forth. A spectacle so unex 

and ghastly made Idwal cover his face, 
and exclaim, ‘‘ Nay, man, I’ll not fight 
Death and his coachman too—Ia 
St. Gurig’s name, get ye on!” The 
black caravan disappeared, and Idwal 
hastened forward with his nuptial offer- 
ing, taking care to dip it in Ffynon Gur- 
ig, or the saints’ well, to purify it from 
sorcery. 

A bright May-morning assembled all 
the assistants of a marriage-ceremony at 
Lianbadarn. As ancient and peculiar 
custom dictates, they set forth to the 
habitation of Lillian’s father, carry!0 
the gifts designed to decorate hers 
enrich the wedding-feast in it. Kins- 
men and bridemaidens came in (hell 
best attire, led by Idwal, mounted o1 
one of the low lean horses of Cardigan 
shire, dressed inthe ragged black caé- 
sock he had stolen from the parish- 
clerk, probably as a kind of mouraing, 
or because it belonged to the best vil- 
lage poet, for, as he said, he came (0 
give his cousin away to David Gwyane, 
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and to perform the part of bard at ber 
marmiage. Cambrian ceremony re- 
quires that the bride should be carried 
to church by ber nearest relative’s horse, 
after much solicitation in extempore 
verse. Idwal proffered himself gal- 
Jantly as brideman, with a wreath of 
daisies and mistletoe in one hand and a 
bottle in the other, filled with water 
from St. Gurig’s well, which ensures 
sovereignty to the wife if she can obtain 
a draught before her husband. Lillian, 
looking as meek and pale as the daisies 
in his coronet, underwent the mimicry 
of a forcible conveyance on her kins- 
man’s rough palfrey and a long ride to 
the parish church, followed by a mirth- 
ful assemblage on horse and foot, listen- 
ing to their own jests more than to the 
music of a harper, to whom the bride, 
not unmindful of the rites of hospitality 
even at the happiest and busiest period 
of her life, bad given a cup of milk and 
a bed of clean straw when he arrived at 
Lianbadarn the night before. Lillian 
grew paler as she entered the church, 
for the wreath of paper-lilies which in- 
dicates the funeral of a bride was still 
hanging near the altar; and the chief 
string of the musician’s harp broke as 
he passed the porch ;—an omen of the 
direst import. It wasnot long uncon- 
firmed—the bridegroom was absent, 
and could not be found. The confa- 
sion of surprise changed very soon 
among the spectators into hints and sus- 
picions, ‘Fhose who envied Lillian’s 
beauty remembered that ber mother 
was not a wife, that she had no in- 
heritance, except, perhaps, the frailty of 
that mother ; and both or either of these 
truths seemed sufficient to justify her 
lover's desertion. Many of the high- 
bleoded and rigid old Welchmen swore 
they saw no wonder in any perfidy 
conmimitted by aman whocould stoop 
to take up a seared leaf when he might 
be himself the topmost branch of the 
tree ; for David Gwynne was heir pre- 
sumptive to Lillian’s father, and the sage 
gossips in the neighbourhood decreed 
that her mother was justly punished for 
contriving to ensnare him. All declar- 
ed no better fortune ought to attend a 
wedding-day appointed when the 
bride’s father lay on his death-bed: and 
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Lillian, who had set out attended by 
“*smiles, mouth-bonour, and troops of 
friends,” returned forlorn and disconso- 
late, with all the blame usually heaped 
on the unfortunate, Only two of the 
bridal procession returned with her to 
her home, where her miserable mother 
received ber with clamorous and vulgar 
reproaches, made more bitter by her 
own consciousness that she had half- 
caused this calamity. But Idwal, who 
had never left Lillian’s side during her 
journey, interposed in her favour, not 
by arguments but by tears, which soft- 
ened even her mother, whose love for 
her offspring was in proportion to the 
fierceness of her uncaltivated nature, 
Perbaps in this moment of cruel disap- 
pointment, Maud would have been in- 
clined to offer the rejected bride to her 
first lover, if the shame and anguish in 
Lillian’s eyes had not silenced her. 
And though an erring and hard-browed 
woman, she understood the modest and 
sorrowful distance observed by Idwal, 
who possessed, notwithstanding his dim 
intellects, that pride in pure blood 
which distinguishes Wales. Night 
came, while Lillian, her mother, and 
her kinsman, were still brooding over 
their affliction together, but without 
any interchange of thought, when old 
Nicol Penmawl entered, the only law- 
yer who found bread in the village. 
The poor girl would have hidden her- 
self, but he intimated that his visit con- 
cerned her; and after a preface which 
even his hard heart deemed necessary, 
he explained, that David Gwynne 
would not fulfil his promise of mar- 
riage to Lillian, unless her father sign- 
ed an absolute and entire deed of gift 
in his favour. She replied nothing, 
and wept in agony; while her mother 
burst into a furious invective against 
Gwyone’s selfishness and treachery : 
adding, that he well knew how com- 
pletely she might have shut him from 
his succession by obtaining a bequest 
of all to her daughter. 

‘“‘ That is well said, Mistress Maud,” 
said the man of law—* but it behoves a 
crow to take care of his nest when a 
hen-sparrow has crept into it. Old 
Arthur Morris has great Jove for you, 
and my client must know what mon-y 
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is left, and whereit is. Let Lilhan’s 
father give all to her, and she may give 
it to her husband.” 

This hint was sufficiently intelligible. 
Maud received it with a churlish sort of 
smile, aod Idwal with a cry of antic joy, 
as if in his zeal to comfort his disgraced 
cousin, he had forgotten that such a gift 
would deprive him of all share in his 
uacle’s wealth, on which he depended 
for subsistence. They took Lillian, 
notwithstanding her tears and resist- 
ance, into another chamber, where her 
father lay in the heedless stupor which 
had bung on him many years, Maud 
had been a miser’s concubine too long 
not to know when and how to be a vir- 
ago. She pointed to her weeping and 
dishevelled daughter, accused him of 
barring her marriage by his avarice, and 
beckoning the lawyer, who had come 
prepared with a deed of gift in due form, 
urged him, with shrill and vehement 
entreaties,to siga it. The infirm old 
man, whose life and intellects were 
wasted to their last spark, suddenly rais- 
ed himself from his matrass, drew aside 
the long loose hair which poor Lillian 
had shaken over her face, and seemed 
endeavouring to recollect her. Then 
his eyes fixed themselves on her mother, 
whose harsh features were reddened by 
the light she held over the parchment 
she required him to sign. ‘ Woman,” 
said he, laying his hand an it with a 
quivering and convulsive grasp, “Ido 
give thee all—all ye have come bere to 
ask for—Thou hast shut my gate against 
my first-born, and driven him from my 
hearth—so thy own children’s children 
shall have neither gate nor hearth, kin- 
dred nor guardians, except among wild 
kites and ravens. Thou hast been an 
adder in my house, and the wolf will 
come into thine.” Maud trembled, 
and drew back ; and Arthur, poiating 
to the meagre attorney, whom he prob- 
ably mistook, in the disorder of his 
darkening ideas, for his presumptive 
lieir, added, “ David Gwynne, thou 
hast come into my land to make my 
child poor—see that thy own be not 
wanderers, and cast out. Take my 
Jand, and feed the worms in it."—The 
fast contortion of death mingled with 
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the grim smile of vindictive scorn as he 
spoke, and his eyes stiffened before the 
sudden flash of ire bad faded in them. 
He expired, aod Lillian’s mother after 
a few hysteric screams, vented her im- 
potent grief and rage on the man of law, 
who skulked away from the storm, sat- 
isfled that his client might now possess 
the wealth he coveted without the pen- 
alty of marriage. He left the house 
muttering, “ David Gwyane will be 
well quit of both these shrews. A 
man must live in fire who keeps a she 
tiger.” 

Maud understood this inuendo, aad 
it roused her ready spirit of invention 
and enterprize to save ber daughter and 
defeat her enemy. ‘The deed engross- 
ed by Penmawil lay still on old Asthur 
Morris's bed clenched in his hand, 
which had grasped it in the last pangof _ 
existeace. Why should nothis name 
be added, since that alone was wanting 
to give Lillian possession of her father’s 
estate, and to punish her mercenary 
lover ?—It was a precious and irrecov- 
erable crisis, which her mother deter- 
mined not to lose. Suddenly she re- 
membered the vagrant harper who had 
begged a night's lodging among the 
straw in her outhouse ; and calling him 
from his slumber, she asked if he could 
write his name asa witness to a trifling 
paper. But ths man, whose eyes had 
something awful and preternatural in 
them, repiicd sternly, “ Thy daughter 
gave mc milk in her prosperity, and I © 
will give her bread ia her affliction. 
When the morning star shines, dig un- 
der this straw, and that which is sought 
shall be found.” He departed as he 
spoke, and Maud, no less superstitious 
than corrupt, was careful to obey him. 
She searched secretly, and discovered a 
small leathern bug containing a paper, 
on which was distinctly written, “ I give 
allto Lillian ap Morris.” It had ne 
witnesses, but the signature resembled 
old Arthur’s, and she determined to as- 
sert that it was his hand-writing, as its 
date was the present day. His death 
was not announced till alate hour of 
the following, when the presumptive 
heir came, as our female Machiavel ex- 
pected, to claim his inheritance, and 
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was tauntingly shewn the paper which 
consigned it wholly to Lillian, 

Sut the farthest calculations of knav- 
ery are soon baffled, as the most cun- 
ning animals are short-sighted. Instead 
of proffering marriage again to his de- 
serted bride, David Gwynne established 
a protest against the validity of her fa- 
ther’s last deed. Maud and Jdwal were 
_ arrested on suspicion ; but Lillian ab- 

sconded with such speed and secresy a3 

to baffle the strict search made for her 
while a court of justice examined the 
deed, to which her mother had given 
all the semblance of forgery by asserting 
more than the truth, It was one of the 
thousand cases that lex and dishon~ 
our buman judgment. David Gwynne’s 
attorney was, as I have said, the most 
prosperous one in Lianbadarn, perhaps 
because one of the most crafty, yet he 
could not disprove Maud’s assertion 
that Artbur Morris had survived the 
moment which he thought his last, and 
the signature resembled his crooked and 
confused hand-writing. But tho’ Idwal 
bore his examination with stubborn, and 
sometimes shrewd, zeal in Lilliap’s fa- 
vour, bis imperfect intellect betrayed 
him into hints which discovered the 
harper’s share in thetransaction. That 
Imperfect intellect saved him from the 
fatal consequences of the forgery, when 
it seemed undeniably proved. Pardon, 
in consideration of her age, and other 
Circumstances, was granted to Maud, 
whose sins and struggles for the ad- 
vancement of her daughter ended in ut- 
ter ruin. She survived only a few days, 
and Lillian was seen no more. 

But the total disappearance of the 
harper, who had acted so remarkable a 
partin this transaction, could not be 
explained. All the bridal crowd at 
Llanbadarn had noticed his lean un- 
earthly aspect, and none knew, or could 
conjecture, how he came, except the 
driver of the hearse I have once men- 
tioned, who remembered that a spectre- 
shape in such attire had travelled some 
miles in his vehicle, witb an air of com- 
posure which implied too intimate ac- 
quaintance with the dead. This shad- 
owy harper, therefore, was pronounced 
to be the ghost or spirit of old Arthur 
Morris, which had visited the church 
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and hovered round bis house before his 
decease, according to the usual privi- 
leges of such apparitions. But as sign- 
ing wills is not among the allowed per- 
formances of shadows, this busy phan- 
tom spread deep terror among the ras- 
tics of this district, and neither the road 
where it had journied, nor the chapel 
where its music had been heard, were 
ever entered after twilight. Strange 
melodies were said to sound in the lone- 
ly hollow called Eorphian, or the place 
of the dead, near the river Rheidiol, and 
death-iights appeared on its banks; from 
whence the simple natives concluded 
that Lillian had taken refuge from shame 
and penury under its waters. No hu- 
msn resident ventured to settle near 
them, except a creature so withered and 
wild in its ature that it hardly could be 
called female. As this creature seemed 
old, poor, and desolate, the few who 
lived in the neighbourhood called her 
the Mitch of Rheidiol, or the Water 
Sprite, though she made no pretension 
to magic power except begging milk or 
bread, and paying for it only with a 
blessing. Either fear or charity induced 
the poor cottagers to be liberal in their 
gilts of food ; and dances no Jess mar- 
vellous than the black ballet-master’s in 
Normandy, were said to be performed 
at midnight on the river. But these 
tales did not prevent a traveller from 
paying a visit to these unhallowed pla- 
ces, to see the rainbow and arrowy light 
often visible there at the noon of mght. 
This traveller, whom I shall call Judge 
Lloyd, because that name was after- 
wards borne by a man who resembled 
him in firmness and sagacity, pursued 
his way between two walls of rock divi- 
ded by a little stream, which suddenly 
leaped through a narrow rent and esca- 
ped from sight. He forced himself thro’ 
the chasm, tempted by a light which 
shone far within a kind of cavern roofed 
with sloping rocks, and furnished with a 
porch composed of dwarf sycamores, 
whose branches were knit into a pleasant 
treillis. Here he stopped to recon- 
Doitre, hearing a plaintive voice singing 
a remnant of ancient Cambrian poetry 
ascribed to Llydwarch Hen, the Bard 
of Arthur’s court. 
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‘ Y ddeilen hon neus cynnired gwynt 
Gwae hi o' hi thinged 
Hi hen |” 

“ This leaf, isit not blown about by the wind ? 
Woe to it for its fate | 
Alas, it is old! 
The hall of Cyndyllan is gloomy this night, 
Without a covering, without a fire... 
He is dead, and L, alas! am living. 
That hearth....will it not be eovered with nettles ? 
Whilst its defender lived 
It warmed the hearts of petitioners.” 


The traveller had heard these words 

in the best days of his youth, and be 
sighed at their strange concurrence with 
some passages of his secret history. As his 
curiosity was sustained aad justified by 
& benevolent desire to discover the repu- 
ted haunts of witchcraft, and as music 
promises gentleness, be hazarded a step 
towards the threshold. But a lean hag- 
like figure, attired in the ragged rem 
naat of a black silk cassock, brandished 
a formidable staff across his path. To 
the Judge’s courteous question, this 
bideous sentinel replied, “* Nid ychui 
mo santi ;” signifying, ‘ ‘Thou 
art not my patron-saint or confessor ;” 
and added, with something like the fer- 
vent wildness of an ancient bard, “ If 
thou comest to wound the sleeping 
fawa, beware lest the stag trample on 
thee.” The intrepid Judge only an- 
swered by uncovering his face, and 
looking stedfastly at his opponent, who 
fell prostrate at his feet with a cry of 

terror which brought forth the inhab- 

itants of the hut— Lillian and her child } 

She instastly recognized the spectre- 

harper, but till he had embraced her a 

thousand times, and recalled to her me- 
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mory almost as many forgotten circum- 
stances, she did not believe or recognise 
her only brother, the long lost adven- 
turer who had left his father’s home in 
his early youth. Since her deep dis- 
grace, she had lived in this solitude, fed 
and sheltered by the ideot Idwal, whose 
fantastic and half-feminine attire gained 
him the homage paid to witchcraft, and 
enabled him to preserve their abode 
from detection. Faithful to that de 
vout affection which seemed the only 
unchangeable instinct of his wandering 
mind, and the sole occupation of his 
life, he had built bet hut, begged her 
bread, and watched her steps as a doe 
watches her young, when all else had 
abandoned her to famine and despair. 
‘My father propliecied in his anger,” 
said Lillian, “‘that my child should 
have neither gate nor hearth, and be 
nestled among wild ravens: but it has 
found bread in their nests, and they are 
more merciful than the world to a sin- 
ner.” —* You shall return to the world,” 
answered the good Judge, “and find 
it never denies respect to modest and 
sincere penitence. No part of the guilt 
of forgery rests on your head or on 
Idwal’s. The harper’s dress was a safe 
disguise when I came back unexpected 
to a hotne where I had no friends ; but 
I signed a name which belonged to me, _- 
and only gave you by that deed of gift 
what my father’s death, I knew, had 
entitled me to give. The sentence shall 
be repealed, the avaricious heir displac- 
ed, and the world will laugh to see jus- 
tice administered by a Spectre taal 
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MR. EDITOR, . 

4 following authentic particulars 

of the life of a Scotch centieman of 
title, of the last century, so strongly re- 
minds me of some of the adventures of 
the hero of a late deservedly popular 
novel, that I cannot resist communica- 
ting them to the public through the 
channel of your excellent publication : 
~-- The presumed author of Guy Man- 
nering ts an antiquarian, and a North 


Briton, and has, therefore, probably 
heard the tale which I am about to re- 
lato to you from some of those old 
chroniclers who have furnished him 
with such rich and valuable materials in 
other instances, and as these sort of ad- 
ventures are in Scotland generally pre- 
served by tradition only, itis Inghly 
probable, that he himself might have but 
an imperfect recollection of the source 
whence he derived the original idea :— 
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Sir Robert Maxwell, of Orchardston, 
in the county of Galloway, was the de- 
scendant of an ancient Roman catholic 
family of the South of Scotland. He was 
the only child of a religious and bigoted 
recluse, who sent him, while yet very 
young, to a college of Jesuits in Flan- 
ders, for education, the paternal estate 
being, in the mean time,wholly managed 
by the boy’s uncle, the brother of the 
devotee, to whom he resigned the guar- 
dianship of the property, in order that 
he might employ the remainder of bis 
days exclusively in acts of devotion. In 
the family of Orchardston, as, indeed, 
4D most great families of that day, the 
younger branches were but ill provided 
for, aud looked to the inheritor of the 
family estate alone for the means of sup- 
porting their rank in scciety ; the liberal 
professions, and the employments of 
trade, were still considered somewhat 
dishonourable ; and the unfortunate 
junior, nursed with inflated ideas of his 
consequence and rank, was doomed in 
after life to exercise the servility, and ex- 
perience the mortification of a humble 
dependant. In this case the culpable 
negligence of the father bad transferred 
the entire management of a large estate 
to his younger brother, who was so de- 
lighted in the possession that he resolved 
to retain it to the exclusion of his ne- 
phew, the rightful heir at law. Hecon- 
sequently circulated a report that the 
boy was dead, and on the death of the 
old baronet, which took place about this 
period, he laid claim to the title and es- 
tate. Inthe mean time our young hero 
was suffering (but very reluctantly) the 
severe discipline of the Jesuit’s college, 
his expenses being defrayed by occa- 
sional supplies sent him by his uncle, 
which were to him represented as the 
bounties of the college, astory which he 
could not discredit, as he had been pla- 
ced there at an age too young to know 
distinctly either who be was, or whence 
he came ; he was intelligent and docile, 
and was deemed of sufficient capacity to 
become hereafter one of their own learn- 
ed body,with which view he was educa- 
ted. When at the age of 16, he found 
the discipline and austerities of a monas- 
tic life so ill suited to his inclination, that 
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on a trivial dispute with the superior of 
his college he ran away and enlisted 
himself in a French marching regiment. 
In this situation he sustained all the 
hardships of hunger, long marches, and 
incessant alarms, and as it was in the 
hottest part of the war between France 
and England, about the year 1743, it 
may easily be imagined that his situa- 
tion was by no means enviable. He 
fought as a foot-soldier at the battle of 
Dettingen ; he was also at the battle of 
Fontenoy ; and landed as an ensign in 
the French troops at Murray Frith dur- 
ing the rebellion of forty-five. He 
joined the rebels a little before the battle 
of Falkirk,marched with them to Derby, 
and retreated with them into Scotland. 
He was wounded at the battle of Culto- 
den, and fled with a few friends to tbe 
woods of Lochaber, where he remained 
the greatest part of the summer of 17-46, 
living upon the roots of trees, goats’ 
milk, and the oatmeal and water of such 
peasants as he durst confide in. Know- 
ing, however, that it would be impossi- 
ble to continue this course of life in the 
winter, he began to devise means of 
effecting his return to France, perfectly 
unconscious that in the country where 
he was suffering the miseries of an out- 
cast criminal he was entitled to the 
possession of an ample estate and a 
title. His scheme was to gain the coast 
of Galloway, where he hoped to get on 
board some smuggling vessel to the Isle 
of Man, and from thence to France. 
The hardships which he suffered in the 
prosecution of this plan would require 
a volume in their description. He crept 
through bye ways by nicht, and was 
forced to lie concealed among rocks and 
woods during the day ; he was reduced 
almost to a state of nudity, and his food 
was obtained from the charity of the 
poorest peasants, in whom only he 
could confide. Ofthis scanty subsis- 
tence he was sometimes for days de- 
prived; and to complete his misfor- 
tunes, he was, after having walked bare- 
footed over rocks, briars, and unfre- 
quented places, at length discovered, 
seized, and taken before a magistrate 
near Dumfries. As his name was Max- 
well, which he did not attempt to con- 
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ceal, he would have suffered as a rebel, 
had not his commission.as a French of- 
ficer beet found in the fining of his tat- 
tered coat, which entitled him to the 
treatment of a prisoner of war. This 


privilege, however, only extaaded to 


the preservation of hts life ; he was con- 
fined ia a paved stone dungeon so long, 
that he had amused himself by giving 
names to each stone which composed the 
pavement, and which io after life he 
took great pleasure in repeating and 
pointing out to his friends, Aa old 
woman, who had been his nurse in 
childhood,. was at this time living in 
Dumfries, where he wa3 a prisoner, and 
having accidentally seen him, and be- 
coming acquainted with bis name, his 
aze, &c. felt an assurance that he was 
the rightful S.r Robert Maxwell. The 
indissoluble. attachment of the lower 
orders in Scotland to their chiefs is well 
known; and impelled by this feeling, 
this old and faithful domestic attended 
him with the most maternal affection, 
administering liberally to his distresses. 
After an interview of some weeks she 
made bim acquainted with her suspi- 
cion, and begged leave to examine a 
mark which she remembered on his 
body. This proof also concurring, she 
became outrageous with joy, and ran 
about the streets, proclaiming the dis- 
covery she had made! This rumour 
reaching the ears of the magistrates, en- 
quiry was made, the proofs were ex- 
amined, and it soon became the general 
opinion tbat he was the son of the old 
baronet of Orchardston. The estate 
lay but a few miles from Dumfries, and 
the unlawsul possessor being a man of 
considerable power and of a mast vin- 
dictive disposition, most people, what- 


ever might be their private opinion, 


were cautious In espousing the cause of 
this disinherited aad distressed orphan. 
One gentleman, however, was found, 
who, to his eternal honour, took him 
by the hand. A Mr. Goudy procured 
his release from prison, took him to his 
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own house, cloathed him agreeably te 
big rank, and enabled hip to commence 


+ 


an action against his uncle. * The latter 


“was not inactive in the defence of bis 


crime, and took every pains to prove 
his nephew to be an impostor. Chagrin 
and a ecoosciousness of guilt however 
put an end to his existence before > 
cause came to a hearing, and Sir Ro 

was at length put into the peaceable 
possession gf an estate worth upwards 
of two thousand. pounds a year. He 
now began to display those qualiues 
and abilities which had been buat fainty 
perceptible in his former station: be 


_ discovered a generous mind, an intellect 


at once vigorous and refined, ad 
manners the most elegant and polished, 
his society was courted by all the neigb- 
bouring gentry, and in the course of 
time he married a Miss Maclellaa, 8 
relation of the family of Lord Kirkcod- 
bright: with this lady he lived ip the 
most perfect happiness for many yeas. 
He joined in the prevalent practic 
of farming his own estate, and buiita 
very elegant house on an eminence 
overlooking the Frith, An imprudeat 
speculation ‘in the bank of Ayr, how- 
ever, compelled him once more (0 
abandon the seat of his ancestors. He 
had reserved a small pittance, on which 
he and his lady lived the latter part af 
their days. This calamity he bore 8 
became a man familiar with misfortuae, 


and he continued thesame worthy ope _ 


hearted character that he had ever bees. 
The reduction of his fortune served only 
to redouble the kindness and cordiallty 
of his friends. He died suddenly 
September 1786, whilst on the road 19 
visit one of them—the Earl of Selkirk. 
He left behind him oo issue, but bs 
name is still remembered with ardes! 
attachment: . , 

In the confident hope that tbis stale 
ment will not prove entirely uninterest- 
ing to your readers, I remain, Sc. 

May 4, 1819. 5.5. 
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a TE SE 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF MUNGO PARK, 


Senne 
From the Literary Gazette. 
MISSION FROM CAPE COAST CASTLE TO ASHANTEE, WITH A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THAT 


KINGDOM, AND GEOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF OTHER PARTS OF TWE INTERIOR OF APRICA. 
BY T. EDWARD BOWDICR, EsQ. conDUCTOR. London 1819. (conTINUED.) 


y . Veet the royal explosion and re- 
conciliation, noticed in our last, 
the envoys were more kindly treated ; 
and during the remainder of Mr. Bow- 
dich’s stay, he having superseded Mr. 
James, presents of gold and of provi- 
sions were constantly received from the 
King and the great caboceers. But 
we can proceed no farther with our ex- 
tracts, without interrupting their regu- 
larity and connexion, by introducing 
the intelligence given in this volume re- 
specting our interesting countryman 
Munco Park. If the accounts given 
to Mr. Bowdich are to be relied on, the 
manoer of his death was very different 
from that which has been generally re- 
ceived as authentic. In either way that 
event was deeply to be lamented, but 
we fear that the softenings in the present 
picture are only fabulous, and invented 
for the sake of removing the odium of 
murder from his brutal spoilers and 
cruel assassins. 

“ T paid (said Mr. Bowdich) my first 
private visit to Baba, the chief Moor, 
and took some pens, paper, ink, and 
pencils, with me as a present ; the pa- 
per and pencils were much esteemed, 

ut he preferred his reeds and veceta- 
ble ink. He received me courteously, 
and was contemplating a curiously in- 
tricate figure like a horoscope ; the MS. 
was filled with them ; he laid his finger 
on it, and said, If you have any hard 
palaver, this can make me settle it for 
you when no other person can ; or if 
you have any dear friend in England 
you wish to see, tell me the name, and 
this shall bring himto you. I thanked 
him, observing, that when Englishmen 
knew that their palaver was right, they 
always left it to God, and that England 
was too good a place for me to wish any 
one [I regarded to leave it. His disci- 
pe and pupils were writing on wooden 
ards, like those Mr. Park describes. 
When a charm was applied for, one of 
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the oldest wrote the body of it,and gave 
it to Baba, who added a sort of caba- 
listical mark, and gave it a mysterious 
fold ; the credulous native snatched it 
eagerly as it was held out to him, paid 
the gold, and burried away to enclose it 
in the richest case he could afford. I 
had a long conversation with Baba, 
and he begged me to visit him frequent- 
ly ; hé was much gratified with the 
specimens of African Arabic at the end 
of Mr. Jackson’s work, and read them 
fluently. I visited him the next day, 
when he sent hastily fora Moor, who 
he told me was very learned, and just 
come from Timbuctoo. ‘This man ex- 
pressing no surprise when he first saw 
me, Baba explained it, by telliag me, 
spontaneously, that this Moor had seen 
three white men before, at Boussa. [| 
eagerly enquired the particulars of the 
novelty, and they were again repeated 
to Baba, and were thus interpreted : 
“that some years ago, a vessel with 
masts suddenly appeared on the Quolla 
or Niger near Boussa, with three white 
men, and some black. ‘The natives, 
encouraged by these strange men, took 
off provisions for sale, were well paid 
and received presents besides; it seems 
the vessel had anchored. The next 
day, perceiving the vessel ie, Poe 
the natives hurried after her (the Moor 
protested, from their anxiety to save 
her from some sunken rocks, with 
which the Quolla abounds) but the 
white men mistaking, and thinking they 
pursued for a bad purpose, deterred 
them. The vessel soon after struck, 
the men jumped into the water and 
tried to swim, but could not, for the 
current, and were drowned. He 
thought some of their clothes were now 
at Wauwaw, but he did uot believe 
there were any books or papers.” 
This spontaneous narrative, so artlessly 
told, made a powerful impression on 
my mind. I saw the man frequeal'y 
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sfrerwards, his manne 8 were very mild, 
and. he never asked me for the most tn- 
fling present... He drew mea chart be- 
fore;he,wept away, and I dispatched 
some certificates for Major Peddie by 
him, endorsed with Baba’s récommen- 
dations. . I heard’ exactly the same 
thing afterwards from another Moor, 
but he had not been an eye-witness. 
begged Mr... Hutchinson, when I left 
Coomassie, to note any other report on 
the subject of Mr. Park's death, and he 
afterwards sent me the MS. a translation 
of which is in the appéndix.” ; 

_ This document, if the appendix, 
contradicts the assertion that n6 offen- 
dive act was committed by the natives: 
‘there are two translations of it, and both 
agree in the main fact, which corrobo- 
rates but too entirely the preceding state- 
ment of this enterprising traveller's fall. 
, We insert them, as their variations are 
as curious as tlieir matter is interesting. 


Translations of a Manuscript descrip- 
- tive of Mr. Park’s death. 
“" < Mr. Sarame’s TRransLaTion. 
_[The wards in italics, 00 distinguished at that Gen- 
; tleman’s request, not being in the original.} 
. Aliteral translation of a Declaration, 
written in a corrupted Arabic, from 


*, 


f 


_ the town of ¥aud in the interior of 


_, Africa, © 
"+ #TIn the name of God the Merciful 
a ‘ and the Munificent. 
— “This ‘declaration is issued from the 


town ‘called Yatd in the Country of 


Kossa.—We (the writer) do witness 
the following case; (statement.) We 
never saw, nor heard of the sea (River) 
called Koodd; but we sat to hear (un- 
Gerstood) the voice (report) of some 
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King of Yaad; And whtle they were 
sitting in the ship and gaining a position 
(rounding) over the Cape of Koodd; 
and were in society with the peopte of 
the King of Bassa, the ship reached 
(struck) a-head of Mountain which toek 
(destroyed) her away, and the men and 
women of Bassa all together, with every 


1 kind of arms ; (goods;) And the ship 


could find no way to avoid the mows- 
tain; And the man who was in the ship, 
killed his wife, and threw all his proper- 
ty into the Sea, (River,) and then they 
threw themselves alse from fear : After- 
wards they took one out of the water till 
the news reacbed the town of Kanji, the 
country of the King of Wawi, end the 
King of Wawi heard of it, he buried 
him in his earth, (grave,) and the other 
we have not seen ;_ perhaps he is in the 
bottom of the water."—And God 
knows best. Authentic from the mouth 
of Sherif Abrabim.—Finis.” : 


Mr. Jackson's TRANSLATION. 


“In the name of God the Merciful 
and Clement. 

“This Narrative proceeds from the 
territory in Housa called Eeauree. 
We observed an extraordinary event or 
circumstance, but we neither saw nor 
heard of the River which is called 
Kude, and as we were sitting, we heard 
the voice of children and we save a ves- 
sel the like to which in size we never 
saw before; and, we saw the King of 
‘Eeauree send cattle and sheep, and a 

" variety of vegetables in great abundance: 
and there were twomen and one wo- 

"than, and two ‘slaves, and they tied 
or fastened them in the vessel, 


There were also in the vessel, two 


persons. saying, “ We saw a ship, equal - white men of the race called Christians 
to her we ‘never saw ‘before; andthe (N’sarrah) ‘and the Sultan of Heaures 


King of Yaud had sent plenty of every 

kind of food, with cows and sheep ; 
_ There were two men, one woman, two 
” male slaves and two maids in the ship ; 
” The two white then were derived from 
_ the race (secf) of Nassri; (Christ: or 
* Christianity.) The King of Yad ask- 
, ed'them to come out to him; (to land ;} 


_ and they refused coming out, (lendimg,) °° 
- sa called to them, and poured their arms 
try of Bassa, who is greater than the 


“aad they Went to the- Keng of the Coun- 


called aloud to them to come out of the 
vessel, but they would not. 
' They proceeded to the one of 
‘Busa, which is.greater ‘than that of the 
Sultan of Keauree, and as they were 
‘gitting in the versel, they hung or were 
"stopped, by the Cape or Head Lend of 
Kude. ; 2 ga a 
And the people of the Sultan .ef.Bu- 


into the vessel, and the vessel reached 
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the head-land or cliff, and became at- 
tached or fixed to the head of the moun- 
tain, and could not pass it. Then the 


- gen and women of Busa collected 


themselves hostilely together, with arms 
of all descriptions, when the vessel be- 
ng unable to clear or pass the Cape, 
the man in the vessel killed his wife and 
threw the whole of her property inte the 
river; they then threw themselves into 
the river, fear seizing them (the news 
of this oceurrence was then conveyed to 
the Sultan Wawee) until it reached by 
water the territory of Kanjee, in the 
country of the Sultan Wawee, and we 
buried it (a male body) in its earth, and 
ene of them, we saw not at all in the 
water, and God knows the truth of this 
report. From the mouth of the Shereef 
Abrahim.—The End.” 


We must not close our paper with this 
gad story :—oo one occasion the king 
sent a Hio sheep to look at; it measur- 
ed four feet and a half from the head to 
the iosertion of the tail, which was two 
feet lang ; its height was three feet, and 
it was covered with coarse shaggy hair. 

When the travellers described the 
freedom of English women, and their 
being at liberty to choose their own hus- 
bands, Mr. Bowdich says, 


“The effect was truly comic, the wo- 


. men sidied up to wipe the dust from 


eur shoes with their cloths, and at the 
end of every sentence brushed off an in- 


-sect, or picked a burr from our.trowsers ; 


the husbands suppressing their dislike in 
a Jaugh, would put their hands before 
our mouths, declaring they did not 
‘want to bear that palaver any more, ab- 
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ruptly change the subject to war, aad 
order the women to the harem.” 

The Palace of this magnificent Af- 
rican monarch is wortby of betng des- 
cribed : it “is an immense building of 
a variety of oblong courts add regular 
equares, the former with arcades along 
the one side, some of Shaan tebore syme 
metrically turned, having & skeleton of 
bamboo ; the entablatures exuberant! 
adorned with bold fan and trellis w 
of Egyptian character. They have's 
suit of rooms over them, with small win- 
dows of wooden lattice, of iatricate but 
regular carved work, and some have 
frames cased with thin gold. The 
squares have a large apartment on each 
side, open in fropt, with two supporting 

illara, which break the view and give 
it all the appearance of the proscenium 
or front of the stage of the older It.tan 
theatres. They are lofty and regular, 
aod the cornices of a very bold cane 
work in alto relievo. A drop curtain of 
curiously plaited cane is suspended in 
front, and in each we observed chairs 
and stools embossed with gold,and beds 
of silk with scattered , regalia.. The 
most ornamented part of the Bese 18 
the residence of the women. e have 
passed through it once ; the fronts of 
the apartments were closed (except two 
open door-ways) by pannels of cunous 
open carving, conveying a striking re- 
semblance at first sight to an early Go- 
thic screen ; one was entirely closed 
and had two curious doors of a low 
arch, and strenthened or battened with 
wood-work, carved in high relief, and 


inted.” 
pe To be continwed. 
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RECENT VOYAGE TO THE SHETLAND ISLANDS. 


BY MN. BiOT. 


y \aeeaaeael the important political dis- 
cussions by which Europe is agi- 
tated, it is gratifying to observe, that 
6cience continues her progress, slowly 
it is true, but with a degree of perseve- 
rance which nothing can impede or 
overcome. Itis now nearly two cen- 
ures sinee the attention of learned so- 


cieties was directed towards ascertain- 
ing the magnitude and form of the 
earth, and the power of gravity at its 
surface. The first measure of a degree 
of the terrestrial meridian was made in 
France ia 1670. When it was deem- 
ed necessary to measure at once two 
arcs of the meridian, one near the equa- 
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tor and the other near the pole, Bou- 
uer and Condamine were sent to 

America,and Maupertais and Lemon- 
niet proceeded to the north. Their 
Observations proved the flatness of the 
earth towards the poles, but jts measure 
remained undetermined. 

‘ Fifty years later, astronomical instri- 
ments having been brought to a higher 
degree of perfection, the Royal Society 
of London, and 'the Academy of Paris, 
determined to ‘employ every means of 
obtaining an exact solution of the prob- 
lem, The latter, with the view of ad- 
ding an object of higher importance to 
their labours, proposed that the magni- 
tude of the earth should hecome the 
basis of a system of common measures. 
Amidst the convulsions which agitated 
France, and the terrible war which 
bathed Europe in blood, two French 
astronomers, MM. Delambre and Mé- 
chain, measured the arc of the meridian 
which crosses France from Perpignan 
to Duokirk. This was afterwards pro- 
longed to the Balearic Isles by MM. 
Biot and Arrago. 

Colonel Mudge had measured several 
degrees of the terrestrial meridian, from 
the south of England to the north of 
Scotland, and it was desirable that this 
Operation should ba combined with the 
one made in France, in order to give a 
great arc, extendiog from the Balearic 
Isies to the extremities of Iceland. Such 
was the object of a voyage to the Shet- 
land Islands, undertaken by M. Biot,the 
successful result of which was made 
kaown by a memorial which he recent- 
ly read tothe Academy of Sciences at 
Paris. Jt is not our intention to fol- 
low M. Biot through his scientific oper- 
ations; but the following extracts {rom 
his work, in which the wild beautics of 
the Shetland Islands are described with 
equal eloquence and truth, cannot fail 
to interest our readers :— , 

. “On the 18th of July,” he says, 
** we janded, pot. far from the austral 
point of these islands, where the tides 
of the Atlantic mingling with. those of 
the Norwegian Sea, occasion, a contin- 
ually tempestuous agitation. . The de- 
solate -aspect of the soil corresponds 
with the difficulty of approaching it, 


} 
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On aseending the sides: of the rocks, 
which are broken by the waves, the eye 
rests on nothing but a humid desert, 
coveredwith stone and moss, and rug- 
ged hills, rent by the inclemency of 
heaven. There is not a tree aora bash 
to soften this wild landscape, only bere 
and there a few scattered huts, from the 
mossy rools of which the smoke ascends 
and mingles with the external fog.” 
After having described tbe’ benevo- 
lent, sdsceptible, and virtuous beings 
who inhabit these regions of raio, wind, 
and storm, the eloquent author adds + 
| & What attaches them to their -home 
is, the peace, the profoadd, ‘uaaiterable 
peace which they enjoy there. For the 
last twenty-five years, during which 
Europe has beeh destroying ‘herself, 
the sound of a drum has not been heard 
at Unst, and scarcely at Lerwick. For 
twenty-five years the door of the house 
which I inhabited had remained open 
night andday. The numerous rocks 
which surround the islands; and render 
them accessible only in favorable wea- 
ther, serve as a fleet to defend them 
against attacks in time of war; and 
what would privateers, or -cruizers of 
any description, seek in these barren 
regions ? Herethe news of Europe is 
listened to with the interest with whieh 
one would read the history of fie 
century ; it revives no recollections of 
personal misfortune, and awakens no 
animosity... 4. ... If there were .jrees 
and sun in Shetland, no.country could 
be more charming ;, but if there were 
trees and sun, it would be visited by 
the people of other: nations, apd then 
peace would be banished,” or 
We regret that, our, limits, will not 
permit us to quote M. Biot’s. descrip- 
tion of the hospitable manners, the sq- 
cial virtues, and the brotherly union of 
the Shetland Islanders, Put we can- 
not forbear transcribing the following 
.passage, in which be portrays the pe- 
rus they encounter in. fishing, which is 
their chief occupation.— 28 cat 
“ They enter upon it with inconceit- 
able boldvess, Six men, who are good 
rowers, agree to accupy one beat, which 
is a slight canoe, entirely open: they 
take with them a supply of water and 


von. 5.] Sketches of a late 
oatmea])-cake and a compass, and in 
this frail skiff. they sail out of sight of all 
Jaad, tothe. distance ot fifteen or twenty 
leagues. They usually spend a day 
and pight-in fishing. In fine weather, 
they sometimes gain about nine or ten 
shillings by one of these voyages ; if tbe 
sky be cloudy and the sea rough, they 
contend against its fury in their open 
boat, until they recover their lines, the 
loss of which would prove “he ruin of 
Ahem and their families. They then 
.eail back in the direction of the shore, 
amidst stupendous waves which rise like 
Tidges of hjlls eroundthem. The most 
experienced of the fishermen seats him- 
self at the belm, and calculating on the 
direction of each wave, endeavours to 
avoid its ahock, which would be suffi- 
cient tosink the boat. He at the same 
time directs the maneuvering of the 
sail, which is lowered whep the boat 
rises On a wave, in order to moderate 
its descent, and hoisted when the boat 
descends, so that the wind may carry it 
along on the surface of the succeeding 
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wave. Sometimes, enveloped in dark- 
sess, the unfortunate fishers see nothing 
but the mountain of water which they 
seek to avoid, and of the approach of 
which they arg. only warned by. the 
roaring of the-wayes. » pts 

“ Meanwhile, their wives and child- 
rep are stationed on the coast, imploring 
heaven for their safety ; sometimes 
catching a glimpse of the boat which 
bears all their hopes, or fancying they 
see it overwhelmed by the waves—pre- 
pariog to assist their husbands and fath- 
ers whenever. they come near enaugh 
to the shore, or calling in frantic shrieks 
ou those who can hear them na more. 
But this is not always their, fate. . By 
dint of address, labour, and courage, 
they often return triumphantly from the 
terribie conflict; the well known sound 
of the born is heard: at length the 
boat reaches the shore; tears are 
succeeded by embraces, and the joy 
of meeting is increased by the recital of 
the dangers which the fishermen have 
escaped.” 


oad 
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HE distance fromm Dieppe to Rouen 
is about forty-two miles : we start- 
ed at two o'clock, and were told we 
Should reach Rouen before nine. 
~** We were now advanced into France, 
—that country which afforded topics 
for conversation, speculation, and party 
rage ever since I have filled a station 
in society. It was Normandy also, the 
native province of the assuming con- 
querors of Engiand, whose descendants, 
even to this day, are the most considef- 
able lords of our soil, and who boast, 
as matter of great pride, of their Norman 
origin. YT looked about, therefore, at 
the Normans at home, but [ saw no- 
thing among them to furnish food for 
pride, beyond what may be afforded by 
the peasantry of any county of England 
to the countries which tve colonize, or 
the colonies which, at this day, we con- 
quer. What could render more mani- 
fest the impertinence of the boast of 
ancestry than to view in these vulgar 
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Normans the parallel descendants from 
the comman parents of our proudest 
families? ‘That Wilham the allegiti- 
mate, taking advantage of divisions 
among the English in regard to the 
succession, should invade Kugland, and, 
partly by treachery, and partly by acci- 
dent, gain a victory over the popular 
leader of the English people, is how- 
ever no morea subject for just boast to 
these Normans, than certain exactly 
similar circumstances of ourown times 
are subjects for any just boasting. Io 
One caye,as in the other, victory was 
ingloriously abused, even if in any case 
there could, or can be, the sinallest pre- 
tension to ascnbe glory to any circum- 
stances of a contest which is aggressive 
Or unjust. 

- The country of France is like what 
all England waa acentury ago; and 
like many districts even at this day. It 
is without hedge-rows, or any kind of 
enclosures, It consists of immense 
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open fields, ef which the views are 
terminated by rising grounds, or exten- 


sive woods. These tracts are every 


where subject to the plough, in various 
kinds of arable culture; aod I never. 
saw greater breadths or finer crops of 
wheat even.ia Cambridgeshire. Every 
part seemed to be in cultivation, and [ 
beheld no wastes, commons, or heaths, 
The woods supply fuel, and therefore 
areas necessary as the ploughed tracts 
to the well-beiag of the people. 

The champaign of Fraace,from being 
open, does not present that variety and 
luxuriance of landscape which is created 
by hedge-rows, interspersed with the 
foliage .of different kinds of scattered 
trees. These features of an English 
Jandscape confer oa the country the 
aspect of a vast garden ; besides giving 
it the temperature of five or ten degrees 
of more southern latitude, by breaking 
the force of the winds, and by increasing 
the surfaces which reflect the sun’s rays. 
Io truth the improvements, by enclosing 
and more complete draining, give the 
owner a more palpable claim to the soil, 
than seems to belong to the claimant of 
any portion of the earth’s surface, ia the 
state in which it was left by Nature, 
for the apparent use of all. In England, 
therefore, land whichis improved, en- 
closed, drained, and, if I may use the 
expression, civilized, deservedly sells 
and lets for more than in France; and, 
in an article so extensive as land, adds 
greatly to the capital stock of the nation. 
If the improvements are valued only at 
ten pounds per acre, it adds 400,000 
millions sterling to the fee-simple of 
Iingiand ; and, before France can be 
in the same relative situation, it will be 
necessary to expend on labour and ma- 
terials at least 1000 millions. 

Bit, independently of these political 
considerations, asa lover of Nature, 
(iwviich ts no-where displaved with 
greater opulence than in au old hedge- 
row,) [ could never enjoy myself inthe 
open champaizn of France. [love the 


ert of the singing birds ; a ramble across 
the beaten paths of enclosed fields from 
stile to stile ; and, occasionaily, to take 
my scat on one of them, and read—not 


[vou 5 
a book, but the ever-present, ever- 
varying volume of Nature; that book 


of Nature; that book of revelation, 


which requires no fallible translation, 


aud which speak, in all languages, at 
once to the head and the heart. ‘Bar this 


enjoyment cannot be felt, in the same 
degree, in an open country, presenti 
little or no variety ; and which contains 


no pleasant enclosures, no foreground. 


in the landscape, and few objects on 
which to feed the poetical enthusiasm, 
or eccentric movement of the mind. 
The landscape of France is also de- 
fective in another feature, which to an 
Koglish taste is essential to tural beau- 
ty: it has few or no detached farm- 
houses, or isolated houses of any kind. 
The population are congregated in towns 
and villages: the traveller beholds no 
house in passing from one village to 
another, and the eye stretches over 
miles without being interrupted by an 
habitation, or by any separate objects. 
Io this agreeable feature, many parts 
even of England are deficient, and 
hence the writer’s plan of mile-stone 
houses, adopted by Lord Egremont, 
and more worthy of adoption in France. 
But, in France, the snug aod comforta- 
ble establishment of a farm-house, its 
barns and appurtenances, standing 
amidst land attached to them, is almost 
unknown. The cause of this deficieacy 
arises from the depravity, not of the 
French, but of the neighbouring nations. 
‘The same security does oot exist on the 
Continent as in an island, protected by 
such wooden walls as the British navy. 
A continental people are, or have ia 
remote ages been, liable to be invaded 
by barbarous or ill-disciptined neigh- 
bours, who destroy without mercy all 
the helpless or unprotected. Hence an 
obligation to herd in villages and towns 
has arisen as a measure of security; 
and lience the deficiency of those agn- 
cultural establisiiments, which form sach 
varicd and enchanting objects through- 


out the British islands. 
retired walk by the hedge-side, tle cov- | 


Nor do the villages appear to be na- 
merous: on this road wedid not pass 
through above four or five between 
Dieppe and Rouen. The first which 


_attracted my notice was called Osman- 


=_ ab. 
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ville. The diligence stopped to change 
horses at an inn of such ancient and 
primitive character, that I was induced 
to take a view of the interior. The 
principal room was the kitchen, which 
was at least twenty-five feet high, lined 
with shelves to the top, and these were 
covered with hundreds of dishes and 
plates, adapted for such a feast as that 
of Tutbury, recorded by the bard of 
Robin Hood. Here a gendarme de- 
manded the sight of my passport, but I 
suffered no other visitation of tbat kind 
during my continuance in France. 
Some fruit and a glass of water tended 
to carry off the effects of the dense 
clouds of dust which whirled into the 
end of the vehicle, and had by this 
time rendered me as white as a miller, 
and to diminish the fever caused by 
travelling while the thermometer stood 
oo that day, as for several weeks, be- 
tween 80° and 95° all over Europe. 

This village was of some length, and 

contained a variety of bulky houses, 
some shops, and clumsy farms ; but 
nothing merited particular notice. The 
hedges between the houses and around 
the homesteads delighted me, and I 
cried out to my French travellers, 
“‘ Voila, 0 Angleterre!” They seemed, 
however, incredulous when I told them, 
that all England had the character of 
the vicinity of tbat village; and they 
were evidently piqued when, at subse- 
quent times, on approaching any im- 
proved or inbabited spot, I repeated my 
exclamation. 

I may here remark generally, that in 
France the exteriors of houses are 
neither so neat nor so well finished as 
in England. They want paint, and 
the little employed being of a dull grey 
colour, is deficient ia effect or in con- 
trast with the white or ochre colour of 
the walls. Besides, the carpentry is 
heavy, and often coarsely repaired. The 
houses of the gentry, which in England 
addso much to the picturesque che- 
racter of the country, make in France 
NO prominent appearance. They are 
few in number, and, owing to all their 
‘windows being barricadoed with ex- 


ternal Venetian shutters, of a dull grey | 


colour, to keep out the sun, they con- 
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vey to ao English mind the associations 
annexed to a mad-house. Ina going 
from Dieppe to Paris, and from Paris 
to Calais,above 800 miles on two roads, 
I did not see a dozen such villas or 
chateaus as England, ia the same dis- 
tance, would present in every varicd 
form of archrtectural and picturesque 
beauty, to the nuniber of at least a 
hundred. ‘The cause is to be referred 
to the habitual fear of outrage from 
foreign invaders: but, whatever it may 
be, the deficiency of such elegant ob- 
jects, of farm houses, of varigated en- 
closures, and of scattered foliage, renders 
the country of France very dull and 
monotonous to the eye of an English 
traveller. 

At the same time that these provinces 
of France exhibit fewer instances of the 
social deformity of excesses of wealth, 
there does not appear to be such a pro- 
portionate improvement of the civilized 
condition of the working classes as 
might be expected. Nature renders it 
impossible for any selfish combinations 
to contrive to starve men to death in 
such a soil and climate as France; yet 
in artificial luxuries, society seems to 
have effected little for the labouring 
classes, If they have enough toeat 
and drink, they are, nevertheless, badly 
clothed ; their tenements are going to 
ruins, and the interiors are devoid of 
comforts and conveniences. --- - I 
fear, Paris alone is to France, 
what its London, and its palaces and 
villas of wealth, are to England. In- 
comes are, in both countnes, drawn by 
luxurious, and diseased, and morbid 
and wretched idleness, from happier 
industry, under the name of rents, in- 
terest of money, profits of speculations, 
or annuities from oppressive taxes. 
These representations of labour are not 
returned into general circulation with 
renewed energy, like as the venous 
blood of the animal system is returned 
with increased vigour through the ally 
pervading arteries ; but the returns ary 
made capriciously and unequally, and 
are withheld and stinted wn the extremt- 
ties whence they were derived. The 
body social becomes, therefore,languid, 
ricketty, palsied, and mortified, inst »- 
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the hody-natsral would be if the cir- 
culation aad vital actions were subject 
to the erroneous reasonings, inconsis- 
tent prefereaces, and selfish policy of 
man. ss; 

The Road itself WAS not merely a fine 
one, it was grand and noble.. It had 
every where a breadth equal to three 
or four eariages, and few or no turnings. 
The centre was paved, but there was 
generally roo sufficient on either side 
for the. diligenee to run. ‘Ibe pave- 
mentis an admirable provision for wet 
weather; but, to avoid the dust, the 
driver preferred it even at this season. 
In this respect the French are before us. 
Ours are good roads in summer, but 
wretched in winter ; and theirs are good 
either for summer or winter. 

There was, however, a feature of the 
French roads which delighted me be- 
yond my powers of description. For 
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the most part they were planted, or 
lined on each side, with well-grown frait- 
trees—all in FULL BEARING. We saw 
thousands of trees, any of which would, 
in any part of England, have been 
visited as curiosities. They presented 
to. the eya the appearance of copes, or 
sheets of fruit, the weight of which often 
broke the branches, when not supported 
by props. These rows, consisting al- 
teroately of apples, pears, and plums, 
frequently extended for miles oa both 
sides of the road without interruption ; 
and, being planted within the bauk by 
the road-side, and unprotected by any 
fence, they are of course Open to the 
entire population. That the hedge- 
rows and the roads of England are not 
in like manner lined with productive 
trees, indicates a gross inattention to 
the wants and interests of the people. 
To be continued. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


SPECIMENS OF THE BRITISH POETS, &c. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


QCveR preceding remarks have brought 
us to the third and last part of Mr. 
Campbhell’s Introductory Essay on Bri- 
tish Poetry, which part commences with 
the era of James I. The House of 
Stuart were, with all their failings, dis- 
tinguished for a love of literature and 
the arts ; and even the pedantic James 
(as he is represented, we think with 
much exaggeration) was friendly to the 
stage and its best writers. Shakspeare 
received special marks of his favour,and 
he was the patron of Ben Jonson. Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Ford, Massinger, and 
Shirley flourished under his reign; and, 
with the exception of bonest Ben, the 
romantic school of the drama not only 
outstripped the classical, but reached its 
Augustan period. Of the Poets we 
have designated, Mr. Campbell gives 
brief and accurate descriptions. The 
civil wars, however, put an end to this 
dynasty of our dramatic bards. 

“Their immediate successors or con- 
temporaries belonging to the reign of 
Charles I. many of whom resumed their 


lyreg/ after the Interregnum, may, in 3 
general view, be divided into the classi- 
cal and metaphysical schools. The for- 
mer class, containing Denham, Waller, 
and Carew, upon the whole, cultivated 
smooth and distinct melody of num- 
bers, correctoess of imagery, and polisk- 
ed elegance of expression. The latter, 
ia which Herrick ahd Cowley stood at 
the head of Doune’s metaphysicel fol- 
lowers, were generally loose or rugged 
in their versification, and. prepesterous 
in their metaphors, But. this distiae- 
tion can only be drawn in geveral terms ; 
for Cowley, the prince of the metaphy- 
sicians, has bursts of natural feeling, and 
just thoughts in the midst of his ebsur- 
dities.* And Herrick, who is equally 
whimsical, has left some little gems of 
highly finished composition, On she 
other band, the correct Waller is some- 
times metaphysical; and ridiculous 
hyperbolesare to be found in the elegant 
styie of Carew.” 
Of Herrick, Mr, C. truly ood pretti- 

ly observes, that he has ‘‘ passages 
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where the thoughts seems to dance into 
numbers from bis very heart,” ex. gr. 


Gather the rose-buds while you may, 
Old Time isstilla flying ; \ 
And that same flower that looms te day © 
_ To-morrew shall be dying. 


But we now come to an epoch made 
memorable by the name of Milton ; 
who stood alone and aloof above 
his times, the bard of immortal subjects 
and of immortal fame. There is an ad- 
mirable critique on the Paradise Lost. 


“In Milton,” he saya, “there may be 

traced obligations to several minor Eo- 
glish poets; but his genius had too 
great a supremacy to belong to any 
school. Though he acknowledged a 
filial reverence for Spenser as a poet, he 
left no Gothic irregular tracery in the 
design of his own great work, but gave 
a classical harmony of parts to its stu- 
pendous pile. It thus resembles a 
dome, the vastness of which is at first 
sight concealed by its symmetry, but 
which expands more and more to the 
eye while it iscontemplated. His ear- 
ly poetry seems to have neither disturb- 
ed nor corrected the bad taste of his 
age.—Comus came into the world un- 
acknowledged by its author; and Lyci- 
das appeared at first only with his ini- 
tials. These, aod other exquisite pie- 
ces, composed in the happiest years of 
his life, at bis father's country-house at 
Horton, were collectively published, 
swith his name affixed to them, in 1645; 
but that precious volume, which inclu- 
ded 1) Allegro and Il Penseroso, did 
not (I believe) come to a second edition, 
tidl itwas republished by himself at the 
Gistante of eight-and-twenty years. 
Almost a century: elapsed before his 
gninot ‘works obtained their proper 
fame 

“Even when Paradise Lost appear- 
ed, though it was not neglected, it at- 
tracted no crowd of imitators, and made 
no vrible change in the poetical prac- 
tice of the age. He stood alone, and 
aloof above his times, the bard of immor- 
tal subjects, and, as far as there is per- 
petuity in language, of immortal fame. 
E-he very choice of those subjects be- 
spoke a contempt for any species of ex- 
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cellence that was attainable by other 
men. There is something that over- 
awes the mind in conceiving bis long 


deliberated selection of that theme—his 


attempting it when his eyes were shut 


‘upon the face of nature—his depend- 


ence, we might almost say, on supernat- 
ural inspiration, and in the calm air of 
strength with which he opens Paradise 
Lost, beginning a mighty performance 
without the appearance of an effort.” 


. .% The warlike part of Paradise Lost 


was inseparable from its subject. 
Whether it could have been differently 
managed, is a problem which our rev- 
erence for Milton will scarcely permit 
usto state. I feel that reverence too 
strongly to suggest even the possibility 
that Milton could have improved his 
poem, by having thrown his angelic 
warfare into more remote perspective ; 
but it seems to me to be most sublime 
when it is least distinctly brought home 
tothe imagination. What an awful ef- 
fect has the dim and undefined concep- 
tion of the conflict, which we gather 
from the opening of the first book! 
There the veil of mystery is left un- 
drawn between us and a subject, which 
the powers of description were inade- 
quate to exhibit. The ministers of di- 
vine vengeance and pursuit had been re- 
called——the thunders had ceased 


« To bellow throngh the vast and boundless deep,” 


(in that line what an image of sound 
and space is conveyed !)—and our ter- 
rific conception of the past is deepened 
by its indistinctness, In optics there 
are some phenomena which are beauti- 
fully decéptive at a certain distance, but 
which lose their illusive charm on the 
slightest approach to them, that changes 
the light and position in which they are 
viewed. Something like this takes 
place in the phenomena of fancy. The 
array of the fallen angels in hell—the 
unfurling of the standard of Satao—and 
the march of his troops 


‘In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
“ Of flutes and soft recorders,” — 


all this human pomp and circumstance 
of war—is magic and overwhelming il- 
lusion. The imagination is taken by 
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surprise. . But.the poblest efforts of lan- 
guage are tued with very unequal effect 
to interest us, in the immediate and close 
view of the. battle itself in the sixth 
book; and the martial demons, who 
charmed ys if the shades of hell, lose 
some portion of their sublimity, when 
their ‘artillery is discharged in the-day- 
light.of heayen. | 
“If we call diction the garb of 
thought, Milton, in his style, may be 
aid ta. wear. the costume of sovereigaty. 
The idioms even of foreign languages 
‘contributed to adorn it. He was the 
most learned of poets; yet bis learning 
interferes not with his substantial Eng- 
lish purity. Tis simplicity is unim- 
ired by glowing ornament,—like the 
ush in the sacred flame, which burnt 
but ‘ was not consumed.” , 
+¢¥q delineating the blessed spirits 
Milton bas exhausted all the conceiva- 
ble variety that could be given to pic- 
{nres of unshaded sanctity; but it is 
chiefly in those of the fallen angels that 


_ Fine. Axts—Rippingill’s « Post-Office.” 
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his excellence is conspicuous above ev- 
ery thing ancient or modern. | Tasso 
had, indeed, portrayed an infernal coun- 
cil, and had given the hint to our poet 
of ascribing the origin of pagan worship 
to those reprobate spirits. . But how 
poor and squalid in compatisph of the 
Miltonic Pandemonium are the Scyllas, 
the Cyclopses, and the Chimeras of the 
Tofernal Boneil of the Jerusalem! 
T’asso’s conclave of fiends is aden of 
ugly incongruous monsters. ‘The pow- 
ers of Milton’s hell are godlike shapes 
and forms. Their: appearance -dwarfs 
every other poetical’ conception, when 
we turn our dilated eyea from contem- 
plating them. It is’not their -oxtornal 
attributes alone which expand the jmag- 
ination, but their seals, which are 8s 
colossal as their stature+—their * thoughis 
that wander through eternity'—the 
pride that burns amidst the ruins of thar 
divine natures, and their genius, thst 
feels with the ardour, and debates with 
the eloquence of heaven.” 


Concluded in our next. 
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“rg POST-OFPICE,” BY RIPPINGILL---“* BURIAL OF SauL,” &e. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


ROM deference to the upper classes of 
Art, it has hitherto been our practice to 
commence with the Poetical and Historical 
Pictures of the public Exhibitions. We de- 
_viate from this custom for once to introduce 
to the regard of our readers a young Artist, 
who has suddenly burst upon our notice from 
the south---Bristol---as Mr. Wilkie did from 
the north---Scotland,---and with a blaze of 
senins, that shinesou the same region of Art; 
warms our feclings with a power equal to 
Mr. Wiikie’s at thattime. This noble, we 
had nearly said illastrious, stranger, does 
high honour to his master, Bird, the Royal 
Academician. He hasan equally strong and 
very similar east of thought and feeling for 
the representation of the every day emotions 
and transactions of his fellow-men, but espe- 
cially of domestic tenderness and deep sor- 
row. He tells our hearts 


* How Chance or herd involving Fate 
O’er mortal bliss prevail.” 


But while he has been listening to the Jessons 
of Art, he has learned also from Nature. This 
is so true, that we are confident that every 
one that sees his picture, 269, The Pest-Office, 
will entirely agree with us. In fact, this 
was the case daring the timc,--and it was not 
a short time,—that we stood before it. ‘**How 
natural” was the continual exclamation. But 


as Mr. Rippingill possesses his tutor’s excel” 
lencies, so he has his defects. He coleers 
flesh badly: It is opaque and eancarsation. 
Mis aérial perspective is defective. There 
is no true retiring and advancing of gn 
They are not disconnected enoegh in higtt, 
shade, and colour. He wants too that essen- 
tial quality in composition, which agreeably 
separates many objects inte masses. He seb- 
divides rather too much almost all his iadi- 
vidual objects, and especially his dresses; 
they want breadth, and his pencil wants 
lightness. But notwithstanding these error; 
the work is so touching, trhe,;and extensire 
in the personal character, has 30 mach more 
of active genius than acquired science, 20d 
is carried so far beyond common-place, that 
there are not half a dozen works in the Ex- 
hibition, the possession of which we woul 
prefer. It will be unaccoantablei M; 
with such a capital io gevius and i as 
is seen in this picture, its painter oes not 
spon join those who are at the top of bis clas 
of Art. The subject is-—the delivery of Let 
ters and Newspapess at a Post-O and 
the various impressions on the minds of froK 
who perase them. The following arc the 
chief incidents :--- Ne Pe 
A Gentleman, followed his Daughit: 
and who has just received a fetter from the 
Letter-deliverer, is looking at it suspicioelly; 
seeing it impressed by alieart pierced by 84 
arrow. His Daughter is peeping atit over 
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hisshoulder. A pale, thin Lady is looking 
on the ground as she goes from the Office, 
with a feeble step and premature bent down 
form. Hope bas forsaken ber took, shocked 
as she has just been in having no letter, no 
tidings of the father of her little one, who 
(and the contrast ef emotion is here most 
beautiful and nataral) is laughing and point- 
ing toa Mail-coach just moving off with its 
load ; the Guard’s signal-horn has excited the 
Child’s pleasure.. A number of ne are 
conversing about tbe contents of the Times 
Newspaper, which is wet, and which one of 
them has jast been reading. Iwsthe pocket of 
one of thie Politicians is Cobbeti’s Register. 
A Barber peeps at the paper during the dis- 
course, anda Youth who waves his laurel- 
drest hat, is calling their attention to the dri- 
ving Mail and the triumphant appearance of 
its passengers. Contrasted with these grave 
personages is a Dandy in an ecstasy at recet- 
vi post seney in neies; a propaga berers 
and his Wife are listening to the Parish 
Schoolmaster who reads the letter sent to 
them, pot being able to read it themselves, 
while a Boy from curiosity peeps into a let- 
ter he is carrying into his master’s house. 
Apart from the rest, a time and way-woro 
Letter-carrier rests himself on a curb-stone 
after having emptied his letter-bag. Near to 
him the Post-boy is unpacking a hamper of 
ear into which a ragged starveling 

y is longingly staring. These and other 
suitable objects, all carefully painted, fill the 
canvass and the spectator’s mind with every 
variety of circumstance that has occurred, or 
might naturally occur at the delivery of iet- 
ters. 


SPRING GARDENS EXHIBITION. 


Mr. J. Varley’s Burial of Saul is not with- 
out pathos and elevated feeling, to which the 
_aimplicity of the composition, after the man- 
ner of N. Pouissio, consisting mainly of hor- 
szonta) and perpendicular lines, chiefly con- 
cribute ; so doatso the long line of hooded 
nnd head-de pressed mourners, and the leaden 
hue of the landscape, and the buildings tin- 
ged with the last rays of the setting sun---a 
Doble emblem of departed power and mortal 
Life.) Will it be contended thas this picture 
has not poetry in it ? 


Fine Arts—Rhodes’s Peak Scenery of Derbyshire. 
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A young woman's abashment and concern 
in being detected in receiving ‘love-letters, 
and surprise aod resentment io her parents, 
with a deep-felt display of all the strengths 
of light and shade and tints of colour, tempt 
toa lengthened looking at of 89, Zhe Discov- 
ery, by Mr. F.P. Stephanoff. . 

Where is a fascination in Mr. Robson’s 
Landscapes that arises from the warm and 
soft hues and serenity of atmosphere, but we 
should be glad to see more variety of feeling 
in his worke His soft hues would be more 
pleasing, if he disturbed them with a little 
sharpness of outline, and distinctness of ob- 
ject. His pictures mostly see asif looked 
at through a ganze at the scenes, md his co- 
louring hasa certain bloom, which is not in 
Nature. His pictures areas if they were 
made of coloured wool. They resemble the 
too blending keys of a piano-forte that has no 
sharpness. They are rich io tone, but inef- 
fective. It is not precisely in nature that we 
see that ordered arrangement of parts, that 
bloom of colour, and softness of tone, which 
render Mr. Robson’s pictures inannered, but 
which are however enough mixed up with 
what is natural in near and distant scenery, 
to stop as we advance rouod the roomn with 
no ordinary charm. . 

We are very agreeably affected by 71, 
Evening-—Storm clearing off, where tbe gol- 
den glows of an evening sun are lighting up 
the sky, surcharged with retiring clouds,over 
awatered landscape, and tenderly tintin; 
its sedateness, like an interesting face in sor- 
row and tears, enlivened by the glimmerings 
ofhope. We should like Miss Goldsmith’s 
freely pencilled Landscapes better, if they 
had more finishing. They have a chaste and 
sparkling harmony of colour, and a general 
look of Nature. She proposes to publish 
etchings of her four Views of Claremont. They 
have a brightrelief from her light float- 
ing clouds. 

p moonlight, all objects on land are com- 
piece neutralized. they have no colour, 
utare merely chiaro-scuro. Excepting a 
little of this, Mr. B. Barker’s Moonlight, 100, 
is beaatiful, laces the clouds with silver, and, 
asour Shakspeare says, “sleeps upon the 
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Extracted from the Eelecic Review, Jane 1819, 


s 


Peak Scenery; or, Excursions in Der- 
byshire: made chiefly for the pur- 
pose of Picturesque Observation. 
By E. Rhodes. Part First. 4io. 
with engravings. 
af } RE is a considerably pleasing 
>& variety of topographical notices in- 
termixed with the local history, biogra- 
phy,and anecdotes ofthis new work. But 
‘mo.other portion could, by the nature of 
the case, possess so strong an interest as 


‘the account of the desolation of the vi!- 


jage of Eyam, in 1666, by the plague, 
brought thither from London by means 
of a box of clothes. The inhabitants 
were about 330, of whom 259 diea 
within a few weeks. The melancholy 
acene is illuminated by the admirable 
and affecting conduct of the clergyman, 
Mr. Mompesson, and his wife, who be- 
nevolently and courageously remained 
on the spot, the latter to fall a victim to 
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her inflexible determination not to sep- 
arate from her companion in the hour 
of peril ; the former survived 40 years. 
A noble example of Christian ‘heroism 
1s presented in the calm and devout re- 
solution with which, from the first, he 
Virtually surrendered himself to death, 
which he avows, in a-letter here given, 
‘that he had not the slightest expectation 
of escaping, in order that he might, du- 


ring a short precarious term, reader soma. 


little aid and consolation to bis terrified, 
and sickening, and dying friends and 
neighbours. By the pure force of his 
character, he acquired a. complete as- 
cendancy over them, so'that every sug- 
gested regulation and interdict was sub- 
mitted to with implicit deference, He 
was thus enabled under Providence, to 
prevent the communicatian of the con- 
tagion to the surrounding country ; for, 
by the influence of persuasion and ex- 
ample he restrained the people from 
quitting the village, and ‘drew round it 
a boundary line, which appcars to have 
consequently been felt.as impassable as 
ifit had been a deep moat or chasm. 
He preached frequently, in the open air, 
in a secluded hollow,:from a position on 
a rock, ‘still remaining and celebrated, 
to an auditory whose every meeting and 
separation must have had the solemnity 
of a perfect assurance that they should 
never all assemble again, while the lead- 
er of their worship pronounced the val- 
ediction in each instance as_ probably 
for the last time. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a more solema and affecting, or, 
to prepared spjrits, a more sublime situ- 
ation. 

_ We presume the . pleasing descrip- 
tions given in this work, of the opea 
day-light beauty or gloominess of the 
vicinity of the Peak, will.be followed, 
in the sequel of the work, by an ample 
view of the contrasted phenomena of 
the regions under-ground. . There is 
indeed a little unfolding of them already, 
in the curious account of the formidable 
exploding mineral, nained Slickeaside, 
and iu that of a religious miner, who 
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was four days imprisoned in -derkness, 
suffering, and extreme peril. ‘We shall 
coaclude our aotice of this very elegant 
performance, by transeribing tins rele- 
tion, just remarking on the last sentence 
of it, that the term ‘ Hero’ is not, ia 2be 
‘usage of our language, of such restrict- 
ed and specific meaning, as to authones 
the refusal to this man of the bonour of 
he denomination. 


* At Hacklow, in the winter of 1615, a man 
of the name of Frost, whe ‘was engaged in 
ene of the mites, thaud-a wnirecelous- 
froma very A galigere situation, in which aa 
‘was involved by the falling 1a of the earth 
swhere he was at work. Hit veice was heard 
from beneath the ground in ‘which he-was en- 
¢ombed, and it was ascertained that‘hés heal 
and body were unhurt, the principal weight 
heving falien upon and ‘bruised his legs antl 
thighs. Great care was required:to accom- 
plish his release, and some of ‘the most expe- 
rienced mivers were employed. A mats of 
‘carth was strungely,and almost miracetoushy 
-saspended over his head, where it huag like 
‘an avalanche, ready at the slightest touch to 
‘crush him te pieces with itsfall. The miners, 

aware thathis situation was one of infinite 
peril, durst' not attempt the attainment of 
‘their object by the most directand expedi- 
tious means ; slower operations were in their 
-Opinion essential, even theugh (hey dreaded 
the consequeaccs that might attend their 
more protracted efforts. Had that impetuos- 
ity of feeling, which, however honourable to 
our nature, sometimes defeats its most benev- 
-olent purposes, been alone consulted on this 
occasion, the poor man must have inevitably 
-perished. They therefore proceeded with 
-great caution and the most unwearied perse- 
verance, from Monday, the day on which the 
accident took place, until the evening of the 
following Thursday, when they had the satis- 
faction of witnessing the complete success of 
‘their exertions, and the .restoration of a fel- 
low-creatare to his family and the world. 
The man was extricated from bis dreadfal 
situation, with only a few slight bruises and 
a broken leg, after a temporary barial of ap- 
wards of 76 hours. A drop of water thai fell 
near his head, and which he contrived to 
catch in the hollow of his hand, mare di his 
thirst, which otherwise would probably have 
become excessive ; this fortunate occurrence 
no doubt contributed to the preservation ef 
tis existence. Hewasa Wesleyan Method- 
ist; and his strong religious feelings supplied 
him with fortitude. Neither pain nor appre- 
‘hension destroyed his composure, and he em- 
‘ployed many of the hears of his: prematare 
iicrment, in singing those psalms and hymns 
with which he was previously acquainted. 
“Under other citcumstances this mau would 
-baye been a hero.’ 


‘ 
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¥romthe Menthly Magazine. 


ANTHOLOGIE FRANCAISE, 
No. I. 


MORAL CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 
_s BEDRRET. 
[eo is especially when under the in- 
fluence of the passion of love, or of 
jealousy ; in the transports of maternal 
tenderness ; when under the sway of 
superstition; and in the manner in 
which they partake of popular emo- 
tions ; that women excite our astonish- 
ment and admiration,—beautiful as the 
seraphim of Klepstock, terrible as the 
demons of Milton. The distracticns 
of a ,busy and contentious life, interrupt 
and repress the passions of men: ‘but a 
woman broods in silence and retirement 
over those which oecupy her mind, It 
8 a fixed point, on which her idle life, 
or the trifling nature of her occupations, 
tends to keep her view incessantly at- 
tached, This point extends itself with- 
‘out bounds ; and, to plunge into mad- 
nese the woman under the influence of 
an intense emotion, it is only necessary 
that she attain the solitude she seeks. 
‘A man never sat at Delphi on the sacred 
tripod : a woman alone could deliver the 
‘Pythian oracle. The mind of a wo- 
man alone could raise itself to such a 
‘point as seriously to perceive the ap- 
proach of a god; and, with raised and 
‘dishevelled hair, and panting with emo- 
tion, to cry, I percetve him—I perceive 
‘him—there—the god ! and then to ut- 
ter appropriate terms. 

It was St. Theresa who said of de- 
‘mons, Let them be wretched !—they 
do not love !—Quietism is hypocrisy 
in perverse man, and true religion in 
‘the tender woman. There-was, how- 
‘ever, aman of such virtue, and of such 
rare simplicity of character, that an ami- 
‘able woman could without fear, forget 
herself by his side, and pour out her 
‘effusions of love for God ; but this man 

was without an example, and his name 
‘was Fenelon, It was a woman that 
walked, barefooted, in the streets of 
Alexandria, with dishevelled hair, a 
torch in one hand, and a vessel of wa- 

er inthe other, and who cried,—I will 


burn the heavens with this torch, and 
extinguish hell with tis water, that 
mun may love his God for ta mself alone. 
This is a part not to be acted ‘but by a 
woman. 

But this impetuous imagination, this 
spirit, that would be thaught to he in- 
ooercible, a word is sufficient to 
‘them. <A physician said to the women 
of Bourdeaux, who-were tormented 
with vaporous affections, that they 
were menaced with a dreadful convul- 
sive disease : immediately they became 
cured. A physician exposed the burn- 
ing iron to the eyes of a troop of epilep- 
tic young girls ; and they were immedi- 
ately cured. 

‘But let us consider woman in the 
ordinary state of life. The moment is 
arrived that isto deliver her from the 
despotism of her parents ; her imagina- 
tion views in the future a state full of 
delightful chimeras ; her heart throbs 
with secret joy. Enjoy thyself while 
thou canst, unhappy creature! Time 
would have gradually lessened the ty- 
ranny which you endured: time will 
unceasingly increase the tyranny to 
which you are about to be submitted. 

In almost all countries, have cruel 
civil laws been united wath the severe 
laws of nature against women. They 
have been treated like imbecile children. 
There is no sort of vexation which, 
amongst polished people, has not been 
exercised towards women with impuni- 
ty byman. Theonly reprisal she can 
take is followed by domestic trouble, 
and punished by more or less of mark- 
ed contempt, according as the manners 
of the nation have more or less diverg- 
ed from justice and virtue. There is no 
sort of vexation, which the savage does 
not exercise towards his female compano- 

ion. Woman is unhappy in our cities, 
but more unhappy still in the wilds and 
the forest. 

Women! how sincerely I lament 
with you. ‘There was but one way to 
make amends for all your evils; and, 
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had I been a law-giver, this, perhaps, 
you would have obtained.. Freed 
frorh’ all servitude, you should. have 
been sacred wherever you appeared. 
When we write of woman, our pen 
should be dipped in the rainbow, and 
the dust of the wings of the butterfly 
. should be' thrown! over the lines ; like 
the Hitie dog of the pilgrim, we should, 
ateach step, let ‘pearls fall before our 
foet : But, where is this beheld ? 


- A few words should ‘be. said on thé , ‘ts not less sidiculous. 


influence of the ‘sdciety: of women oa 
men of ‘letters... We readily perceive 
how: much trmo' was spent by Rousseau 
end Marmontet in their sweet aad rape 
turous company. ‘They can teach as 
to give to the most ‘dryarid intricate sub- 
jects, a degrée of interest and elucida- 
tion that, without them, we should scek 
m vain. ‘We incessantly address our- 
selves to them ; we wish to be heard by 
them; we fear to fatigue or to ‘weary 
them ; and we, therefore, acquire a pe- 
euliar facility of expression, which pas- 
ses from conversation to our writings, 
When they have genius, I believe the 
character of it to be more original in 
them than ia men. 
FEAR OF DEATH. 
. ‘MONTAIGNE. 

‘Why should we fear to lose that, 
which, being lost, cannot be regretted ? 
And, since we are menaced by death 


THE 


under so many forms, is it not a greater, 


‘evil to fear them all, than to suffer 
one of them? Of what importance is it 
when it happens, since it is inevitable ? 
When Socrates was informed that the 
thirty tyrants had condemned him to 
death, he replied, ‘* And Nature them.” 
What folly itis to torment ourselves res- 
pecting the instant that is to relieve us 
from allour afflictions. It is equal 
weakness to lament that we shall not 
ive a hundred years to come, as it is to 
jament that we did not exist a -hundred 
vearssince. A long life, anda short 
life, are rendered equal by death ; for 
the long and the short do not appertain 
to what does not exist. Aristotle: re- 
lates, that there are jitde animals on the 
river Hypanis, that Jive but one day : 
that which dies at the hour of eight in 
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the morning, dies in its youth ; that 
which dies at five ia the eveniag, dies 
in the decrepitude of old age. 

of us would not thiak.it ridiculous that 
happiness oc unhappiness of such shost 
duration should be considered as a 
matter of any importaace 2 The longest 
and the shortest in the life of man, whea 
compared with eternity, or with the du- 
ration of planets, .meuntains, rivers, 
trees, or even with that of some animals, 


Nature commands.it.. “ Leave (she 
says) this world as you entered into, it : 
the same passage which you made from 
death to life, without emotion aad with- 
out fear, will lead again from life te 
death. Your death is one of the pares 
of the order of the unsverse: itis a 
part of the life of the world. Shall J 
change for you this beautiful structure of 
things? It is the condition of your cre- 
ation: it is a partof you,—is death: 
1a endeavouring to fly from it, you 
avoid yourself. Death touches much 
more rudely, and more essentially, the 
dying, than the dead. . If you have pro- 
fited by life, you have been well repaid 
for it ; leave it, then, satisied. If you 
have not known how to employ it ; if it 
has been useless to you ; why sbould 
the lose of it trouble you? What do 
you wish with it again ? 
- Life in itself is neither a good nor 
anevil: itis the place of good and 
evil, according tothe mode in which 
it is employed ; and, if you have lived 
“one day, you have lived wholly : ove 
day is like every day. There is no oth- 
er light,—no other night. This sen, 
this moon, these stars, this disposition 
of things,—is the same that your grand- 
fathers have enjoyed,’ and the same 
which will be contemplated by your 
latest descendants.» And, to. stasesthe 
worst, the distribution aad acté& of 
my comedy .are exhibited within a 
singla year. If you have contem- 
plated the changing of the four sea- 
sons, you will find that they. embrace 
the infancy, the adolescance, the maa- 
hood, aad the old age, of the world. 
It hag played its part: it knows no other 
‘trick, but to recommence ; and it. will 
for ever be the same. 


* 
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. Give place to others, as others have 
to you. Equality is the first principle 
of equity. Who can complain at being 
included in what’ all are included ? 
You will continue to live in vain: you 
willnot shorten the time which you 
have to pass in death : it is as nothing. 
Yeu will be as long in that state, as if 
you had died in your infancy. | 
Death is less to be feared than no- 
thing,—if there were any thing less thon 
nothing. It does not concern you, 
either dead or alive: alive, because you 
ate ; dead, because you are no more. 
The utility of living is not in the 
space of life, but in the usuage that 1s 
made of it. He may have lived long, 
whose life has been of short duration. 
Attend to it,while you enjoy it: it de- 
pends on your will, not on the number 
of years, whether or not you have had 
enough of liv. Do you think that you 
will never arrive where you are inces- 
santly going ? There is no road that 
has not a termination ; and, ifcompany 
can solace you, does not the world itself 
take the same course with you? ‘Thou- 
sands of men, thousands of animals,and 
other creatures, die in the same instant 
as that in which you die. You have 
seen many who have arduously sought 
death ;—being thereby relieved from 
great miseries. But you have never 
seen one that hasfound it avevil. It 
is a great instance of simplicity, to con- 


ee 


demn a thing which you have no know- 
ledge of, either from your own experi- 
ence, or that of others. Why do you 
complain of me, and of destiny 2? Have 
we injured you? Should you govern 
us, or we you ! 

Chiron refused immortality when he 
was informed of its conditions; even by 
the god of time and: of duration, Saturn, 
hisfather. Imagine, indeed, how muel 
less endurable, and more grievous,would 
eternal life be to man, than that which 
Ihave given to him. If you couldnot 
die, you would curse me incessantly for 
having deprived you of the powcr of 
death. I have from the first mingled 
somewhat of bitterness with life, ia or-~ 
der to prevent you, considering the 
pleasures that may thence be derived, 
from embracing it with too much avid- 
ity, and want of diecretion. In order to 
lead you to assume thig degree of mod- 
eration, neither to fly from life, nor to 
rush to death, which I demand of you, I 
bave tempered them both withsweetoess 
and with bitterness. ‘The water, the . 
earth, the air, and fire, and the otber 
parts of this my structure, are not more 
my instruments of life than of death. 
Why do you fear your last day ? It does 
not contribute more to your death than 
each of the preceding. Every day has 
conducted you-towards death : on the 


last you have thers arrived.” Such are 


the good instructions of Nature. 
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HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF AN EPIDEMIC 
PEVER, COMMONLY CALLED SPOTTED FE- 
VER, WHICH PREVAILED AT GARBINER, 
MAINE, (in the United States,) IN THE 
SPRING or 1814; BY E. HALE, JUN. M. D. 
M.m.s.s. Wells & Lilly, Boston; Svuter, 
London. 1818. an 


ig) cneaih who have witnessed the 
progress of a desolating epidemic 
disease, especially one of a novel 
character, or of which the origin is un- 
known, can alone correctly appreciate 
‘the value of faithful histories of that class 
of maladies, and feel of whatimportance 
it is that none of them should be suffered 
to pass unnoticed in the annals of medi- 
cine. © Without such histories, the 


physician knows that he must see many 
persons fall victims to thejr influence, 
who might have been saved had he 
possessed the results of the experience 
of others under similar circumstances ; 
and, although the judicious practioner 
may soon discover the means best 
adapted for their relief, yet he cannot 
with equal precision ascertain the essen- 
tial cause of their production, and thence 
determine eflicient prophylactic mea- 
sures, during the consternation attendant 
on the ravages. This knowledge, in 
the greater proportion of cases, can only 
be acquired from the consideration of 


-~ 
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their phenomenna, as evinced in differ- 


ent countries, climates, seasons, and 
under various modes of social inter- 
course : and even with this information, 
we have been enabled to determine it 
only in a very few instances. The 
essential cause of the greater part of 
them 1s not better known at the present 
time than at the earliest period of which 
we have any historical record : we still 
assign to most epidemic diseases the 
same origin that Homer did to that 
which afflicted the Grecian army, en- 
camped on the sea-coast, at the siege of 
Troy,—the iofluence of the rays of an 
ardent sup on a marshy soil.— 

It appears probable that some ages 
will elapse before the primary cause of 
the epidemic maladies with which we 
are already acquainted, can be decidedly 
ascertained. ‘To illustrate the truth of 
this remark, we need only to refer to the 
yellow fever. Although we possess 
histories of that disease, by men of con- 
siderable talents, from the year 1741 
(when it appeared in Virginia) up to 
the present period, during which inter- 
val it committed continual ravages 
throughout the greater part of the globe, 
still there exist different opinions re- 
specting its ongin among men of exten- 
sive experience and of the highest 
repute for the possession of professional 
knowledge. 

Whilst then, as Homer expresses it, 
the effective agents of epidemic diseases 
take their course in the shades of night, 
we must collect with assiduity whatever 
appears to be connected with their de- 
velopment: we may thus supply to 
future generations the means for acquir- 
ing that knowledge which we ourselves 
have not been able to obtain. 

The subject of the work of Dr. Hale 
will be contemplated with sensations of 
particular interest in this country ; for, 
although that disease may have occurred 
only in a remote quarter of the world, 
and appears to have totally ceased to 
exist, yet, the similarity of the climate, 
in many parts where it appeared, to that 
of our island; the identity of the race 
of the greater proportion of the subjects 
ofit with that of the English people; 
and some analogy that appears to exist 
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between it and maladies which at 
different times have ravaged our own 
country, (as far asthe imperfect ac- 
counts we have of them will enable aus 
to judge,) give rise to reflections that 
show the forcible claims it has on our 
attention. 

Our object, then, in taking up the 
work of cae Ae is to poiat out what 
will completé the history of the spotted 
fever of North America up to the last 
epoch of its appearance, and to show its 
character under different circumstances 
of topical situation and habits and con- 
ditions of those who were the subjects of 
its influence. We bave already fally 
described it as it existed in the. years 
1810, 1811, 1812, and 1813; and 
have, therefore, only to point out such 
useful additions to our koowledge 
respecting it as are supplied to us-by 
Dr. Hale. 

The author,in a Preface observes that 

Several treatises upon the spotted fever 
have already been published in this country: 
bat, as their object has been to give such as 
account of it as would apply to its general 
character as it appeared in different p 
they coald not, of course, take notice 
many of the modifications which it acquired 
from various local circumstances. It has 
been my object, in this volume, to give a 
more clinical view of the disease ; to exhibit 
it in its varieties, as it appeared to the physi 
cian at the bedside of his patient ; rad 
than to seck its place ip a regular system. 


That this has been well effected by 
the author is evident from the marks of 
acuteness and precisioa of observatien, 
and comprehensive and judicious views, 
that are manifest throughout the work; 
which must, from these circumstances 
alone, prove highly valuable to the 
practitioner, should the subject of it ge- 
cur at any future period. 

Dr. Hale commences with a topo- 
graphical description of the scene 
where the spotted fever occurred to bis 
observation; he next describes the 
habits and manners of the inhabitants, 
the diseases generally prevalent among 
them, especially those with whicb they 
were affected fora short time before the 
existence of the epidemic, of the ongia 
and progress of which he then proceeds 
to give a particular aod general history. 

The face of the country throughout 
the district of Maine is for the most 
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part hilly, though rarely mountainous ; 
the valleys between which extend only 
a short distance, soon rising to the ele- 
vation of the surrounding country, 
which is much higher than the elevation 
of the rivers, with which the whole of 
this district is well supplied. The 
parts of it extending to the sea-coast 
are generally tocky, and apparently 
barren. The interior is for the most 
Part abundantly fruitful ; the soil of 
which is in some few places sandy, more 
frequently clayey, and still more exten- 
sively loamy. The towns have been all 
recently settled, very few of them being 
more than forty years old, and most of 


them still more modern: of course, ex-" 


tensive forests prevail in every part of 
the district. The climate varies in 
temperature from a range of the ther- 
mometer, of from several degrees below 
the zero of Fahrenheit, to 80 or 90 
‘above it; but itis much less subject to 
frequent and violent changes of temper- 
ature than the more southern parts of 
the country. The winter is long, and 
the transition from that to summer is 
. rather sudden. Rains, which are rare 
in winter, are generally sufficiently 
abundant in summer. Violent winds 
are exceedingly uncommon, and in cold 
‘Weather never: occur, “ Nothing can 
exceed the serenity, transparency, and 
brillianey, of acold winter's evening 
‘on the Kennebeck.” The town of 
‘Gardiner ig situated on the west side of 
the river Kennebeck, about forty miles 
‘from its mouth,in north latitude 44° 14’, 
and west longitude 69° 44’. The in- 
habitants are ‘generally farmers ; and 
‘many of them, having been long accus- 
tomed to obtain their support from the 
‘produce of the forest, are hardly re- 
claimed from the itregular and improvi- 
dent, though hardy, habits, to which 
their mode of life had formerly subject- 
edthem. 
. _ From the preceding observations (observes 
. Dr. Hale) it wit naturally be inferred that 
the diseases to which they are most subject 
are those of an inflammatory kind. This 


* may he true in general, althou h, during the 
- time T resided rc . 


_ceptin 
exceedingly rare, and in those which occur. 
2Z aTueNeuM vou. 5. 
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red there was such a tendency to prostration 

of strength; that much cautiea was necessai y: 
in}the use of depleting remedies. Aimost all 

cases of fever, which J saw, partook more or 

jess of the character of that described in this 

treatise. nos 2 +t 


After some judicious: reflections on 
the importance of attending to the state 
of the atmosphere, &e. as connected 
with prevalent diseases, which our lim- 
its will not permit us to notice; and a 
detail of the cases that occurred in his 
practice immediately previous to the ap- 
pearanee of the epidemic, which we 
pass over as not furnishing any ‘appar- 
ent data at all connected with it: the 
author. enters into the history. of the 
spotted fever. oe 


At the commencement of the year 1814, 
there was nothing at Gardiner toindicate the 
approach of the epidemic that was to follow, 
unless it was its prevalence in some towns in 
the vicinity. The year preceding had been 
abundantly fruitfal: The autamn and first 
part of the winter was drier than uwal. but 
notso much so as to produce a drought of any 
importance. The winter wasa pleasant one, 
‘without any unusual physical occurrence to 
distinguish it from others in that climate. | 

Early in the autumn of 1813, we began to 
receive accounts of a destructive epidemic in 
many towns not far distant. Asthe winter 
advanced, the accounts became more and 
more threatenin 
bearer to as. t was 


called, was on 
The patient had been 
several days ill, but not so sick astocallina 
physician till thistime. The case proved to 
be a severe one, but eventually terminated 
Jt was nearly a fortnight be- 


fore any other cases of the fever occurred. 


Towards the last of February, however, sev_ 


eral attacks followed cach other in such 
quick succession as to produce a considerable 
alarm: some of these were in the family 
and immediate neighbourhood of the porson 
first seized; others were ata distance, and 
had bad no communieation whatever with 
the sick. , 

Throughout the month of March the epi- 
demic extended itself rapidly in all direc- 
tions. In some of the families, where it first 
made Its appearance, almost every person 
was seized by it; im others, anly one ortwo 
were at any time materially affected: in 
come cases it scemed to spread progressive] y 
from house to house, as if communicated 
from one perten toanother; at the same time 
that in others it suddenly made its appear- 
ance in distant neighhourhnods, seizing 
sometimes two or three persons ina family, 
nearly atonce. All classes of people and 
all ages seemed alike exposed to its attack. 

Towardsthe end of this month the epidem- 
i¢ was wore prevalent than ag any other 
period; within a small circuit, more than 
Bfty were confined with it at the same time 3 
many others, who were not rcekened 2moagz 
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the sick, were slightly affected by similar 
complaints ; so that the sick and the invalids 
included a very large proportion of thc pop- 
ulation. 

Early in the month of April the progress of 
the epidemic began to abate, and it contioued 
to diminish throughout that month, especially 
in the parts of the town in Which it had pre- 
vi -asly raged. Aboutthe 90th, I wascalled 
to a considerable number of cases in Pittston, 
on the east side of ‘the Kennebeck river; as 
Well as to several new cases in Gardiner. 

Throughout the month of May, also, a con- 
siderable number of cases occurred ; but they 

rew less and less frequent until the close of 
the month. The epidentic may be said to 
bave terminated its course in Gardiner with- 
in this month. Ia each of the three follow- 
ing months, of June, July, and Augast, I did 
a ace more than two or three cases of any 
ind. 

During the whole period of the epidemic, 
sores of different kinds were unusually preva- 
Jent, as well as for some time after its ter- 
mination. The most frequent of these was a 
Species of boil, somewhat resembling 8 car- 
buncle, which was very common with the 
convalescent, as well as with those who had 
not been affected with a general fever. It 
Wasa very painful tumor, which,in the course 
of twa or three days from its commencement, 
ulcerated, and cast off a gangrenous slough. 
They were not often so severe as to require 
any other medical treatment than anemollient 
poultice, éxcept when they were merely 
symptoms ofa more important disease. The 
whitlow was also unusually prevalent at this 
time. Headaches and other slight symptoms 
of fever were almost cnieereal Yardly by 

erson could be found in tlie wines of Gar- 
diner, or its immediate vicinity, who had not, 
in the céurse of three sickly months, been the 
subjett of an affection more or less severe, 
which was similar injts character to the more 
‘important cases of fever. Most of these, 
‘perhaps, would hardly have been noticed at 
atany other time; but they desetve to be 
mentioned as examples of the strong and uni- 
versal tendency toa particalar disease, which 
prevailed at that period. 
{t was observable that the epidemic, 
i Sadak its whole course, was remarka- 
bly affected by the state of the weather, and 
especially by any sudden change in its tem- 
perature. This was true, not only in respect 
to the effect on individual cases, but alo as 
applicable to the epidemic as such. A few 
’ days of unusual cold secmed to render all the 

existing Cases more severe, and at the same 
time produced a greater number of new 
attacks; while, on the contrary, a change 
from cold to milder weather produced a cor- 
responding effect, in mitigatmg the symp- 
toms and lessening the ravages of the dis- 


We shall pass over the description 
of the symptoms and progress of the dis- 
ease, as these did not materially differ 
from them ag related in former parts of 


our Jouroal, and our limits will not per-_ 


mit us to copy at length the numerous 
traits of acute discrimination, on which 


the peculiar excellence of the present 
work depends. 
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It is much to be regretted that Dr. 
Hale had not opportunities to make ex- 
aminations of its subjects after death. 
As far as they were carried on former 
occasions, it would appear that ceyebral, 
and sometimes pulmonary, congestion, 
occurred to an extraordinary degree, jn 
the first instance; and that the patents 
frequently fell victims to the immediate 
consequences of compression of tbe 
brain, before disorganization of any 
part from ioflammation had commenced. 
In those who survived the attack a few 
days, the consequences either of inflam- 
mation of the brain or. of the serous 
membranes of the pectoral and abdom- 
inal cavities, were constantly observed. 
The state of the mucous membrages 
not noticed ; and probably they were 
not accurately examined, for it is but 
rarely that they are sufficiently attended 
to in post mortem diseections. The 
greater proportion of thqse who fell 
victims to itdied before the inflammation 
could, according to the geaeral opera- 
tions of the animal economy, extend to 
those parts ; aad, cogsequently, before 
febrile re-action took place. We, never- 
theless, consider extreme excitement of 
the brain as the immediate cause of the 
disease, although this dees got coacur 
with the ideas ofthe author ;. and our 
Opinios on this poiat is not shakea by 
the results of the remedial megsures that 
were considered by Dr. Hale to bare 
been most efficacious,—which wese 
chiefly emetics, the pediluvium,, dia- 


-pboretics, and active stimulants. ‘These, 


it is obvious, -would act as coupter- 


irtitants, aed might be. productive of 


benefit, when employed before general 
febrile re-action commenced ; although 
we consider the use of them as some- 
‘what hazasdous. 


The first and leading object (observes dhe 
author,) always was to restore, and comtiage 
in force, the functions .of the skin. The 
second, which was hardly less important, 
was to support the strength ‘of: nd estat 
The remainder of the cure was ted by 
removing the great variety of occasional 
symptoms which occarred. The mieaps for 
accomplishing the two first objects were 
pretty uniformly the same in the several 
cases; but, for the ‘Yast, the whole materia 
medica presented a field hardly enoogh vart- 
egated for the complicated and perpetuay 
changing evils to be removed. 

At the beginsing of the epiéensic season, I 
preity generally commenced the treatment 
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by administering ap emetic; but not finding, © Should, however, a similar disease 
Gn nics (alee he benefit from its Operati ‘ Suid, ‘homevets ie 


whiph I hed anticipated; I soon omitted it, ®Ppear in our milder climate, and 
except, iaicares hoe there Tad beet syntp- amonpst its tore plethoric inhabitants, 

Ooms ofa derangeme ctions e ; . igi ‘ 
#tomnmeli previoosly to the attack pf fever. he stat pat oe ae de 
in these cases, an emetic at the commence- §& ore some Gegree of reaction in the ex- 
anent of the disedse was of very ee service, tremitiés, if torpor ts the extent that 


and sometimesentirely arrested its progress. . : . . 
Before the emale cas give. cance: the Occurred in the epidemic under consid- 


patient was put into bed, and pretty commop- eration should take place; and then 
y 


had made use of the warm pediluvium. that blood-letting should be used with 
Powerful diaphoretics were then giv- freedom, without being alarmed by the 
en ; and be continues to observa— debility, languar, stupor coma, or stays 
¥f the lintbs were cold or nemb, or subject haustian of the vita powers ;” for we 


to Rain directions were ivep that they consider these sympioms to have arisen 
show ‘ be diligently _— ate af he from compression of the brain, and the 
siagsiceeied with oil-at ‘gith sna stiresleting abstraction of the natural excitement of 
fete as vine ay OF scone}, andsome- the body in general, consequent on the 
times with a solution of cantharides. | irritati Tae 

“Vn this isauluer thd Care wai alerardi great irritation of that orgaa. Under 


~ 


' Orif it had become 90 by the continuance of 


né at aL br prt varine equadle excitement may, doubtless, he 
geason particolarly, when the pulse was oft- the most prompt and efficient means of 
u 


en considerably and strong, and espe- relief: an +h would appear to have 
cially ifthere were symptont-of a pnewme oe tele ea ud 


articularly depressed, very little else was however, as will cause diffusion of an 
. prescribe a a 
y 


- affectiqn, ] waited entil these symptome had been the case in those witnessed by 
pe hat remitted before [ began toadmin- Dr. Hale. 
' istert 


apices: luce ik seateceal pierce Our opinions on this subject are sup- 
quent. t when, as in a great proportion Ported by those of the committee form- 
of cases, the strength was fot from the first, ed at Massachusetts, in the year 1810, 


the disease, it was necessary, in addition to when . similar disease was epidemic in 
the treatment already described, te take vig- Various parts of New England ; as the 


orous measures to prevent it from sinking al- a ; Out coincide 
tegether: for this purpose small quantifies ae Pe ar sees ae 

brandy were occasioually given in drinks ‘!th those inculcat y the enliguten- 
already mentioned, adiet as nutritive as the ed members of that committee. 


‘patient could take was recommended, anda zs 
vaticty of medicinal tonics prescribed. We must refer eld readers to the au 


When symptons of faintness or torpor ap- thor himself for his observations on the 
peared, at whatever period of the discase it remedial treatment which he consider- 


” mighebe, the diffusible stimuli were diligent- 


ly adthivistered, The aromatic spirits and ©4 best appropriate to this disease, and 


. Volatile oils,in all their variety, were given for the cases which he relates to Wlus- 


in small doses frequently repeated. trate the efficacy of that which he em- 
These measures were successful in ployed. 
byfar the greater proportion of instances; The work concludes with some gen- 
and, therefore, it would be vain to ad- eral remarks on thenature of the disease, 
duce theoretical opinions against the re- aud the peculiar character it. has assum- 
aarks contained jn the following para- ed under different circumstances of tem- 
. graph s— perature of climate, topographical situa- 
I mention venesectian (says Dr. Hale,) tion, andthe habits of those who were 
among the remedies for this disease, although the subjects of its influence. But the 


I did not employ it myself, nor see any case : 
4o-which it had Si employed ; because it same reason3 we gave for not entering 


‘has generally been considered a powerfal into the particular consideration of its 


remedy, and because it gives me an opportu- t it urr 6 the obser: 
nity tosay that I have had no eeneritice os ee ed t 


- itseficacy. I wasdeterred from practising V4tion of Dr. Hale, will equally apply 


it by the reat oererd to debilit which I to the points to which we have just al- 
witne in the disease, as well as by the re- : a 
ports which T had heard of the disastrous ef. [Uded. We cannot, however, with pro 

ects which were eaid to have followed its priety, dismiss this work without re- 


Use in.other places. The foundation of these marking that it will constitute a valua- 


reports,or the accuracy with which they we . 5 . . 
re ated” it does not hed within my eine to Die clinical guide to the medical pract- 


_ Cuamine here. tioner who may be called ta witness the 
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recurrence of.the epidemic ; and it me- spotted fever, has inspired a 


[vor 5 
dread 


rits a place in every medical library, asa throughout the United States that will 


perspicuous and accurate history of a 
malady, which, under the aame of the 


scarcely be forgotten so long as mem- 
ory or tradition shall continue to exist. 


POPE’S ABELARD AND ELOISA. 


o=eRGana 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


Mr. Editor, 

T° preserve the memory of the good 
and the great, and truly to display 
their merits, is a sacred duty incumbent 
on the living; while, on the contrary, 
Waatonly to tarnish their character, 
must be deemed in the highest degree 
base, and, indeed, a species of impiety. 
The vindication of the celebrated Eloi- 
sa, inserted in your last Magazine, 
must therefore be viewed with plea- 
sure by every generous mind; and 
the more so, as it appears to be of a 
decisive nature, not resting on plausible 
or ingenious arguments, but on certain 
and incontrovertible proofs. It is truly 
painful to reflect, that Abelard and 
Eloisa, whose fine accomplishments 
shed a lustre on the dark age in which 
they lived, after having endured so 
much persecution and misfortune in 
their life-time, should now be doomed 
to perpetual infamy in the classic pages 
of Pope. Their amours, which only a 
severe casuist will be much disposed 
to blame, and which are characterized 
by a degree of purity and elevation as 
well as ardor, scarcely to be equalled 
In the fictions of romance, are there 
painted, as your correspondent has 
shewn, in the vulgar colours of mere 
sensuality and libidinousness. It is at 
all times the province of poetry, not to 
vilify, surely, but to refine and adorn 
whatever it touches, In the present 
Instance, just materials might have been 
found, without the aid of poctical em- 
bellishinent, to have placed in the 
most favourable point of view the ac- 
trons of these memorable lovers : but 
from an attentive perusal of their letters, 
I find the assertion of “ W.N.” to be 
pertectly just, that their real sentimenta 
are not only different, but directiy 
opposite to those ascribed to them by 

the poet, 
Such singularly corrupt and fiagi- 


tious conduct, it must be allowed to be 
highly proper to mark with particular 
reprobation. Pope is justly esteemed 
one of our first-rate classics, and his 
works are read by all who aspire to 
elegance of taste. His Eloisa, in par- 
ticular, is praised without reserve by all 
the critics ; and being intermixed with 
many beautiful and sublime sentiments, 
its insidious and inflammatory descrip- 
tions are much more dangerous than 
the undisguised obscenity of other 
writings. A poet, oa the whole, so 
dignified and philosophical, it is evi- 
dent, must spread the contagion of bis 
immorality into a wider circle than such 
writers as Rochester, Vanburgh, Con- 
greve, or Farquhar, who, on account of 
their notorious grossness, have fallen 
into a kind of general proscription and 
partial oblivion. The great Dryden, 
also, must unhappily be ranked among 
this licentious and detested crew. We 
learn, in Mr. Scott’s Life of this poet, 
that his personal conduct was decent 
and correct ; but that, in order to grat- 
ify the predominant taste of his age, 
he was obliged to season with obscenity 
his dramatic writings. But Pope being 
in easy circumstances was under no 
such necessity. No excuse, however, 
can be admitted for any writer, in 
whatever circumstances he may be, 
who, instead of instructing, exerts bis 
inteliectual faculties for the purpose of 
degrading and debauching his readers. 
“‘ How odious,” says a profound phi- 
losopher of the last age, * ought those 
writers to be, who have spread infection 
through their native country ; employ- 
ing the talents which they have receiv- 
ed from their Maker most traiterously 
against himself, by endeavouring to 
corrupt and disfizure his creatures, If 
the comedies of Congreve did not 
rack him wb remorse in his last mo- 
meuts, he must have been lost to alll 
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sense of virtue.”—~Elements of Criti- 


c7s7m. 


It is worthy of observation, that the 
famous Peter Pindar attempts to defend 
himself in his various improprieties 
from the authority and example ot 
In the following passage, al- 
luding to his gross misrepresentations 
of Eloisa’s sentiments, he holds himself 
altogether justifiable in his indelicacies, 
when a poet of so much moral preten- 
sion, has, as he thinks, even exceeded 
him in this respect. It isto be lament- 
ed when immorality happens to be 
embellished by genius, to which, it 
must he confexsed, this writer has 


Pope. 


undoubted claims, In the midst of all 


bis fludicrousness and vulgarity, noble 


bursts of true poetic fire often appear ; 
and I am not sure but that he haa 
made as great an impression on the 
public as apy of bis numerous cotem- 
porary poets; and has as good a 
chance as any of them to descend to 
future times. He is the inventor of a 
new species of humour; and on all 
subjects, whether high or low, is emi- 
nently original. The metaphorical al- 
lusion to Etna, for instance, in these 
justificatory lines, to which I refer, is 
particularly bold and striking :— 


Miss Heloise, that warm young lass, I ween, 
Says things that cover modesty with shame : 
I must confess I never saw ninetcen 
Pour such an Etna forth of amorous flame. 
Were Peter now tosing in sucha style, 
What lady-mouth would yieid the bard a smile? 
No !—frowns wouid fill their faces in its stead. 
And yet— 
‘ [eee no lips with blushing anger ope, 
Aad cry, “ I loathe the nasty leaves of Pope.” 


Thus we see that Pope is reprehen- 
sible, not only for his glaring injustice 
to Eloisa, but also for his extensive 
propagation of vice. 

Although the proofs of the inno- 
cence and dignity of Eloisa’s love, ad- 
duced by your correspondent, may be 
deemed sufficient, yet, as it is impor- 
tant in every point of view, as much as 
possible to counteract the false and dis- 
solute pictures drawn by the poet, he 
mist, with propriety, have enlarged on 
ths part of hissubject. Nothing, for 


Abelard and Eloisa. 
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instance, can place the mutual esteem 
and affection of Abelard and Eloisa in 
a fairer light than that, although posses- 
sed of hearts in the bighest degree sus- 
ceptible, they were never known in the 
whole course of their lives to have enter- 
tained any passion except for each other. 
Vulgar love is always loose and indis- 
criminate. The following anecdote, 
which Abelard ;elates to his friend 
Philiotus, affords a pleasing and striking 
proof of the high and particular regard 
which he had for Eloisa, and which in- 
spired in ber breast a similar but sub- 
limer flame :—* It being impossible 
that I could live without seeing Eloisa, 
I endeavoured to engage her servant, 
whose name was Agaton, in my inter- 
est. She was brown, well-shaped, a 
person superior to the ordinary rank : 
her features were regular, and her eyes 
sparkling ; fit to raise love in any man 
whose heart was not prepossessed by 
another passion. I met her alone, and 
entreated her to have pity on a distres- 
sed lover, She answered that she 
would undertake any thing to serve 
me; but there was a reward. At 
these words I opened my purse and 
shewed the shining metal. You are 
mistaken,’ said she, smiling, and shak- 
ing her head ; ‘ you do not know 
me. Could gold tempt me—a rich 
abbot takes his nightly station, and 
sings under my window: he offers to 
send me to his abbey which he says is 
situated in the most pleasant country in 
the world. A courtier offers me a con- 
siderable sum, and assures me that I 
need not be under any apprehensions ; 
for if our amours have consequences, 
he will marry me to his gentleman, and 
give him a handsome employment. 
To say nothing of a young officer, who 
patrols about here every night, and 
makes his attacks after all imaginable 
forms. It must be love only that 
could oblige him to follow me ; for I 
have not, like your great ladies, any 
rings of jewels to tempt him; yet dur- 
ing all his siege of love, his feather and 
his embroidered coat have not made 
any breach in my heart: I shall not 
quickly be brought to capitulate. I 
am too faithful to my first conqueror :" 
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~—-wnd then shé looked earnestly on | 


me. I answered, I did not under- 
stand her discoutse. She replied, 
‘For a mae of sense aad gallantry, 
you have a very slow apprehension. 

am in love with you, Abelard. I 
‘ktow you adore Bivisa; I do not 
Hiamé you. I desire only to enjoy the 
second place in your affections. I 
. avd a ténder heart as well as ry mis- 
tréss. You mdy, without difficulty, 
meke retums to my passion: do not 
- perplex yourself with unfashionable 
beruples. A prudent man oaght to 
- fove several at the same time, If one 
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should fail, he is not then left unpro- 
vided.’ You cainot’ imagine, Phitin- 
tus, bow much I was surprised at these 
words. So entirely did I love Fioisa, 
that, without reflecting whether Agatoa 
spoke any thiog reasonabls or not, I 
immediately left her, A wOmau fte- 
ected is an outrageous creature: Who 
had gone a liltle way trom her, I 
looked back, and saw her biting ber 
nails in the rage of disappoimtmem ; 
which made me fear, and justly too, as 
oe expetienced, fatal consequén- 
ces.” J. Baross. 
London. 
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THE CABINET. 


Extracted frem the English Magazines, June 1819. 


‘PRISON ANECDOTE 

Mp, Editor, 
A BOUT 3 years ago, soite boys From Shef- 
field were tried and condemued at York 
for robbing a watchmaker’s or silversmith’s 
shop, and Were left for transportation. One 
of the thagietrates who was on the grand ja- 
Ty, struck with compassion for the youth and 
miserable appearance of these podr calprits, 


spoke to them after théir conviction; and, - 


ou his return to his own segt in the country, 
wrote to the governor of York Castle, ex- 
préssitig a wish that some tisefal instruction 
Anight beaflorded them while they remained 
. thete spromising to bear the expense of it, 

and desiring himto consalt with me on the 
subject.—[t occirred:to me, ttiat the best 
. thing to be done was to establish a school, in 
which the boys might be regularly taught. 
The Governor was Bind enough to farnisha 
proper rooms a decent young man, a priso- 
wer for debt, who had heen master of a cheap 
school in the north of Yorkshire, was hired 
to teach thistittle school; and I undértook 
. that my curate or myself would inspect it. 
The project succeeded beyond our expecta- 
tions, The master soon grew attached to 
his pupils on account of their rapid improve- 
ment io reading, writing, &c. The boys 
were diligent, orderly, and attentive to ia- 
struction, and their behavidur at the chapel, 
and their whole conduct at other times, gave 
us pleasure... This hopeful scene coutinued 
till the time of their departure from the Gas- 
tle, whéh they Were visited by their benevo- 
lent patron, who bdd wished to see and ex- 
amine them before they Icft the country. 
He @as highly satislied with the result of 
his experiment; and furnished them with 
usefal religious books and tracts to take 
with them. He also made each of them a 
Present of aguinea, remarking at the same 
time, ‘1 give vou'this to dispose of just as 
you please; but I cannot help observing 
that the man whom you robbed is now in the 
Castle a prisoner for debt; and if I were in 
Agel Malas I should think ft right to make 
Vim some compensation for the wrong I bad 


nehim. Bat yquare quite at liberty to do 
wha you like.’ ite én quitted then dnd 
teturned home. When he was gone, 
the bey? were léft to themselves, they noa- 
nimously agreed to sead all thattheir bene- 
factor hadi giveh thein (I think to the amoent 
of five or six gaineas), to the man whom (they 
had robbed, desiring. pnly that he wold re 
turn them each a shilling for pocket-money. 
The poor man, surprised and aflected by thit 
anexpected act of cestitution, did more thas 
they requested. Care was taken to keep 
them separate from the other convicts daring 


thelr fbutney to the ship, aod a charge was 


given to the niaster of the transport, to watch 
over them during their voyage. IT also gave 
them. a letter to Mr. Marsdco, the senior 
chaplain of New South Wales, recommend- 
ing them fo his pastoral care. This success- 
ful experiment has excited in miod a 
strong wish that schaols could be formed is 
all our larger prisons where jdvenile ofen- 
ders are so often to be foaod. This meadre, 
together with classification, seem to me, af- 
ter forty years’ acquaintance with the io- 
mates of a prison, tu be the most prontising 
meaos of producing reformation. X. 
SI eI, 


INFANCY OF GEORGE IIT. 


Every circumstance, however minate. 
‘which exemplifies traits in the character of 
our excellentand beloved sovereign, must, at 
the present moment, be peculiarly interesting 
to all lrearts of feeling and loyalty ;...to Sach, 
thercfore, the following domestic particulars 
are confidently-addressed: they ace given oa 
the authority of a ludy,* who, when living, 
Was personally acquainted with bie Majes- 
ty’s nurse and her daughter. 

The King, as mo-t people have heard, was 
a seven munths’ child, and, from that circem- 
stance, eo weakly at the period of bis birth, 
that serious aporehensions were entertained 
that it would be impossible to rear him. It 
Ws, in consequence, thoaght adviseable to 
wave the strictetiquette hithetto maintained. 
of haviug for the royal infant a nobly de- 

* The writer's mother. 
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scended nurse, in favour of one in the middle the necessary expenses of his hopsehold, fos 
ranks of life—the fine, hepliby, 4 Raa cha tla the gratification of his generous feelings. 
ed wife of a gardener, probat the head These weie often distressingly called furth 
foccener of ove of the palaces. is person, by the situation of his purse, who, after he 
side the recommendations of gn excellent was sted up, whether from misfortune, or 
¢onstitation, and much ex erimental skill, from ber husband's extravagance, was fre- 
was characterised by qualities which so en- quently in Ereat wantof money. On these 
deared her to the King, that his attachment occasions she always wert to the Prince, 
towards her, never, during ber existence, ex- well knowing that if be cogld relieve their 
perieucee the slightest diminution. She pos- distress, it would immediately be done ; and 
sessed great quickness of feeling, much good- if not, that his affectionate sympathy would 
Mess heart, with a disposition both disinte- soothe ber mind.-—Never was abe disappoint- 
rested and candid. ed of this consolation ; for when the Prince 
The two former of these qualities appear found himself unable to administer to their 
to have justantly opened her affections for exigencies, he-has actually been known to 
the nursling oflered to -her care: nat, howev- mingle his tears with her’s---a sympathy 
er, from pride, at the idea ¥ its beiog a babe which speaks volames in love und a miration 
vf royal blood ; but from (he materrial ten- of the heart that felt it. oon 
erness excited while contemplatingthe del- =$Whether this woman lived to taste his 
icate little heing, whose frail tenure on-life Majesty's generosity to the full extent he 
she wasvonfident, under her matagement, felt it---ifever hear by the writer, memor 
would become strong and permanent. These has lost: byt the danghter, who married, 
feelings caused-her at the first proposal cheer- (the writer thinks a doctor of divinity, and 
fully to undertake the apxiaus charge, hut was, perbaps, the King’s foster sister,) was 
when it was made known toher, that, accor- made laundtess to his Majesty--a sinecure 
ding to the court etiqaette, the royal infant place of geod emolument. 
could not be allowed to sleep withher-—-from —p—~ 
etiquette so cold, and, in resent case, §0 
dike. y, inher apa aro prejudicial, FEMALE GUILT AND FORTITUDE. 
she er L revolted, and, in ferms both = Nearly a century since, a wealthy 
warm and blunt, thus expressed herself:-- , d 
‘* Not sleep with we! then you may nurse inhabitant of Amsterdam was 80 unfor- 
baa boy yourself.” a | ie tunate as to form a connexion with a 
© no compromise (or rather reasoning 
offered, would she listen; but conti ng) noted courtesan named Catteau. From 


resolatel to refuse to take charge of the that moment he neglected bis business, 
royal infant, if bound to observe a ceremo i}- , i ‘his proper- 
wibich bo etgumeat covid make ber think lrtetted bis wife, wasted ‘bis proper- 
‘otherwise {than alike mangtural and unheal- ty, an too to ose courses whic 
thy. x lead to ruin and infamy. 

uae is matiee! of a gtd Bitte ot hiling _ At the instigation of the courtesan, 
under any restrictions wybatever, upon mo- he-trepanned his wife into an uninhab- 
tives too, so purely disinterested, convinced jted house, situated in a remote part of 


those with whom she was in debate, of her . : 
conscientiaus belief, that unless the infant ‘he city, where there were vaults which 


ptince was entrusted to her sole management . communicated with a canal ; and there 
aa ate wie Ree the oeren) S0beee the wretches murdered her ; and, 
ition to, her own nt, . 

thus Sp At what she converted er duty to throwing the body into -the water, 
him. Influenced by this conviction, they hoped to escape detection. 
properly represented the affair to the powers They were however deceived. ihe 
y whom they were employed ; in conse- .. ; : 
quence of which, the point of court ceremo- friends of the wife were apprehensive 
ene aa to ‘Mrs. * (To thiscon- that she was made away with ; they 
than probable yeah rpc pid hi ch communicated their suspicions to the 
wng it bas for. so many years enjoyed, of burgomuasters ; a strict search was 
a. everned by one.of the best. of men made ; the body was discovered ; and 
nd of kings, that eyer poited in himself the ‘ al ‘d ana 
virtues which grace both characters. But to such circumstantia CV} ence procure ’ 
ia eer fachapeia a as justified the arrest of the husband 

e affection o ‘Majesty for his nurse hie in cine 2 

grew with bis growth ‘and strengthened and -his mistress. . . : 
with his strength;” but as his power did ‘Tbe man shewed signs of guilt; 
ee Pn i ell rena Talal. i and, when the instruments of torture 

: ONg ore ¢ou ove that regar ‘ . eee 
to her and her family as substantially o. his were applied, he made a full contessian 
heart yearned to do. His income wascon- of every thing that had occurred ; ot 
wdered, even at that time, as too limited course, completely crammating the vie 
for one of his high rapk; and of course, aa . ad 

though regulated by the strictest prudence WOman who had assisted mn the murder. 
and economy, be had tittle to spare, from = On the contrary, the female stou'ly 


a The circumstance, but not the areal made, a denied every allegation ; declared her 
e tin ; i ting j on on the : . ' 
mind ofthe writer when achide awn innecence > and said the mas 
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was insane, or had been driven, by 
torture, to criminate her falsely. 

They were confronted with each 
other ; when the man deliberately re- 
peated his confession in her presence, 
and exborted her to repent of her 
crime, and endeavour to save ber 
soul. She looked at him with ineffable 
contempt ; and, to the disgust and 
astonishment of her judges, persisted in 
asserting her innocence, and demanded 
her acquittal. 

She was then put to the torture, the 
ordinary and extraordiuvary ; and, al- 
though every joint of her legs and arms 
was dislocated, she steadily persisted 
in her declarations of innocence. 

By the ancient law of Holland, be- 
fore prisoners could be put to death, 
they were required to confess their 
guilt, and the justice of their sentence ; 
the man, having obeyed both requisi- 
tions, escaped torture, and was behead- 
ed on the scaffold facing the stadt- 
house. 

The female Catteau, survived her 
sufferings, and was imprisoned, during 
life, in the spen-hause : she was of 
course a cripple, scarcely able to walk 
or help herself : but ber firmness never 
forsook her, nor was she ever brought 
to confess her guilt. 

After ber death, her body was given 
to the surgeons ; and her skeleton is 
yet to be seen m the anatomy-cham- 
ber in the Nieuwe Market, at Amster- 
dam. 

INSTANCE OF GENEROSITY IN AN ARAB. 


Traversing a sandy desert, a wander- 
ig Arab found a youth extended on 
the burning soil, and ready to expire 
with thirst. The camel of the Arab 
had a vessel of water swung over him, 
but there was only sufficient to last for 
- 24 hours. “ To what tribe do you be- 
long?” said he to the child.— To 
Velled-Hillil.—The name sounded 
dreadful in the ears of the Arab, for it 
was that to which his family bore the 
most inveterate enmity, and no hatred is 
more cruel than that of the Arabs.— 
* "Thou art a fellow-creature,” said the 
savage; und instantly presented him 
with drink. They journied together, 
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the vesse] was emptied; it was two days’ 
journey before they could arrive at any 
spring, and the child was again chokiug 
with thirst ; the Arab drew a knife from 
his side, opened a vein in his own arm, 
and quenched the thirst of the son of 
bis mortal enemy ! 


- Original Anecdote.—A little girl, 5 
years of age, was equally fond of her 
mother and grandmother. It being the 
birth-day of the latter, ber mother said 
to her, ‘“‘ My dear, you must pray to 
God to bless your grandmamma, and 
that she may live to he very old.” The 
child looked with some surprise at her 


‘mother, who, perceiving it, said, “ Well, 


will you not pray to God to bless your 
grandmamma, and that she may become 
very old 2?” * Ah! mamma!’ said the 
child. * she is very old already, I will 
rather pray that she may become young.’ 


SUSCEPTIBILITY THE SOURCE OP OUR JOYS 
AS WELL AS OUR SORROWS. 


Persons of refined understanding, 
though they have many griefs to con- 
tend with—griefs which appear more 
severe in proportion to the elevation of 
their souls—yet are they susceptible of 
many joys entirely distinct from, and 
superior to those which fall to the lot of 
common mortals, To such the sours 
of life may be said less to offend tbeir 
tastes than the sweets delight it. 

When sorrow wounds the feeling heart, 

It seems as tho’ its keenest dart 

Inflicted there the pain; 
But let us not enquire the cause— 

Nor Him who gave all nature laws 

Presumptuossly arraign ;>— 
For, by the telfsame rule, the soul, 

Most open to its dark controul, 

No tame, trite medium knows ; 

But when the sun of pleasure beams, 

Like a vast shield takes all its gleams, 

Till it as brightly glows! 
eS oe 


SIR WM. WALLACE. 


There have of late been several pro- 
posals for erecting a monument in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, to the me- 
mory of Sir William Wallace. A cor- 
respondent in The Glasgow Chrori-* 
cle proposes that this monument shall 
be acolossal statue of the Scottish hero: 
the statue to be of cast iron; one hua- 
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dred and twénty feet in height; the 
whole containing a surface of nine 
thousand square feet; weighing one 
buodred and twenty-five tons ; and the 
expense, including stairs, balconies, 
ballustrades, flanches, screw-bolts, and 
cement, necessary to join the pieces to- 
gether, being estimated at 3000. As 
the legs would be nearly five feet in di- 
ameter inside, a spiral stair might be 
fixed in one of them, to lead to suits of 
tea or other rooms in the body, thighs, 
and arms of the figure. In some of 
these, the keeper and his family might 
reside ; and his emoluments for show- 
ing the monument would perhaps 
amount to five or six hundred pounds 
a year. There might also be flats let 
out either as dwelling-houses or sum- 
mer quarters, The other foot to con- 
tain a reservoir ot water, or to serve as 
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stabling for visitor's horses. The head, 
lighted with gas, might be an observa- 
tory, a small rotunda theatre, or concert 
and assembly room. A clock might 
be placedin a square cornet of the fig- 
ure ; the hands on the warrior's target, 
His sword might serve asa thunder 
rod. Visitors might walk round his 
bonnet, as they do on the top of the 
monument in London.—This statue, 
if well painted and put together, and 
founded on a rock, might bid defi- 
ance to time, and outlive even the Py- 
ramids, 
SLEEP. 


The late Rev. John Wesley ased to 
assert that six hours’ sleep was sufficient 
for aman, seven hours for a woman, 
eight bours for a child, and nine hours 


fora pig. 


ee 


PROSTITUTES AND BEGGARS. 


mignon 


¥xtracted from the Panorama. 


THE ANALYSIS OF HUMAN NATURE ; &c.&c. 
BY 8. PHELPS. 2 vols. 8vo. 


fie essay on police, poverty, im- 
-& position, casual and indiscriminate 
charity, and prostitution, in this work, 
contains many interesting facts, and 
much information that cannot bat ex- 
cite painful sensations in the mind of 
the reader. Mr. Phelps concludes bis 
first volume with some important obser- 
vations on the influence of the female 
character upon society, from which we 
are tempted to extract the following 
impressive passages. 

“It is in the power of women to 
form, or reform, the characters of men. 
As most men may be led away by their 
allurements, so the most vicious would 
yield to their persevering kindness and 
virtuous entreaties. The education 
and conduct of females are, therefore, 
of as much or more consequence than 
those of males, though not so regularly 
attended to. A virtuous woman is the 
greatest blessing to, and most valuable 

part of the human species ; but women 
gre not treated as their merit deserves 
and their value requires. With them 
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the power lays to civilize or to corrupt 
mankind; to make thet good, or to 
incline them to be vicious. Every 
care then should be taken, by all good 
governments, to protect the female 
character, to support virtuous endea- 
vours, and to check the inroads to 
licentiouspess. 

“A virtuous woman is a treasure to 
her husband, and cannot be too much 
prized ; but how can women be expect- 
ed to be virtuous, unless their husbands 
show them the example, or at least do 
not counteract it?) When the dignity of 
their character is injured or degraded, 
it is but too natural that they should 
retaliate, and make reprisals in their 
turn. None should enter the marriage 
state, who are not determined to obey 
its laws. The crime of inconstancy 1s 
fully as badin the man as inthe woman, 
because the woman is the weaker 
vessel; and, therefore, the husband 
ought not to oppose, by a contrary ex- 
armple, what he is so eminently desirous 
of preserving in his wife. Inconstancy 
is certainly more fatal on the female 
side than in that of men, but this is no 
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excuse. Men may be said to be open 
to more temptations, and are led away 
by intoxication and other incitements, 
but superior men are not to be corrupted 
by such means. It must, however, be 
allowed, that inconstancy io meo may 
not do as much visible injury as that of 
women; but the immorality, operating 
in different and various ways, may 
produce as much vice and mischief, 
The most horrible and fatal conse- 
quence of female ‘inconstancy and de- 
pravity is, that itexposes the woman to 
other infamy, which must be supported 
by falsehood and deceit, by fostering 
children upon the wrong father, and no 
infamy seems capable of being compar- 
ed with this; and how a woman can 
endure to see a husband she has injur- 
ed, caressing a child which she knows 
is not his own seems past comprehen- 
sion: the blush of conscience, one 
should suppose, would some time or 
other discover the guilt, which the most 
abandoned mind could not always con- 
ceal. It is however often said to occur ; 
but let us hope, that the belief is more 
frequent than the real occurrence. 
Happy is the married pair, who have 
full confidence in the virtue and honour 
of each other. 

“Tt is certainly known, by expe- 
rience, that the accretion of some of the 
worst evils originates from an illicit in- 
tercourse with bad women; and yet 
this source of evil, if not encouraged, 18 
evidently tolerated by the policy of 
most countries, to prevent, ag is said, 
creater evils. This isa sort of doctrine, 
however, that cannot be supported, or 
be substantiated, by either any direct 
or imaginary reason or proof; for what 
is the evil to which prostitution will not 
lead? The abandonment of virtue, as 
the term implies, stamps on the forehead 
of the fallen victim ‘ the abandoned 
character” which is seldom to be erased. 
When the path of virtue is departed 
from, the way opens to a field of vice, 
to which there is no limit. The wretch- 
ed fugitive, driven by maddening frenzy 
or by wild despair, haunted by fright ful 
thought, impelled by goading necessity, 
urged hy brooding melancholy, cloyed, 
or corrupted, by insatiate guilt, stops at 
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no stop to temperate its thirst, or dissi- 
pate its care. While the rising dawn 
of virtue carols in the moro with new 
delight, the trumpeter of guilt ushers io 
light accompanied by all the attributes 
and fiends of black despair, ready for 
any evil, The wandering fancy, thus 
from virtue fled, stops at no bounds ; 
the mind is formed for any work, and 
those that stop half way insin are not 
arrested by any principle of virtuous 
thought, but by that of fear, or pot be- 
ing urged on by further necessity ; for, 
if necessity impelled them, they woald 
ruo the whole chain of homan evil. 
Thisisevidently evinced by the growing 
magnitude of vice and prostitution. 
There is a chasm to be filled up, which 
virtue leaves, and this the distempered 
brain knows not how to fill. The fev- 
er-lurking fiends torture the cankered 
heart with gnawing anguish; aod, if 
they have their hold, Virtue then takes 
her flight from the tainted spot, never to 
return. No calm temper rests there. 
Pining restlessnesseither fansthe flame, 
by new and foul desires, or animates its 
gloom by conscious terror. The heated 
mind finds no relief. | Conscience 
heightens the maddening thought, the 
ill-fated wanderer rushes on to desper- 
ate deeds, sinks in the abyss of ruthless 
sin, or fainting in the toil of endless 
gloom and cheerless hope, yields to des- 
pair a wretched life. 

“Tf human nature is ever to be im- 
proved, or society ever to be made bet- 
ter, it must be by the encouragement of 
virtue, particularly in the female sex; 
and this is notto be done by abandon- 
ing them to guilt or despair, of by 
screening or countenancing those w 
are their seducers. ‘The most aban- 
doned prostitutes continue in the prac- 
tice, generally speaking, only because 
they have no protection or alternative. 
Money is their sole object, necessity 
their incentive; for the most depraved 
have no pleasure 10 that course of life, 
than which nothing can be more deplor- 
able. Can the miseries they experience 
proceed from inclination, or be the ob- 
jects of their desire 2 Can the police, or 
the government of a country, theo 
good,or the people of such a country be 
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truly humane, who can see thousands of 
these wretched beings suffering under 
all the extremities of guilt and misery, 
and view them with regardless attention 
and indifference? There isan honest 
and bounteous principle and nobleness 
in the possessors of true virtue, that 
would wish to see it manifested and con- 
spicuous in all others, as well asin 
themselves ; and those owe little to vir- 
tue who have never had the trial or oc- 
casion to resist temptation. 
“There is scarcely gn instance of a 
. prostitate, either in high or low life, 
emanating from a well-reguiated and 
Virtuous family. If some exceptions 
are to be found, they proceed from the 
want of early care and proper education, 
or from the arts of seduction and bad 
example in others, in the first instance. 
It is quite time that governments and 
haman wisdom should not look upon 
these wretched beings as necessary evils. 
Society can never be bettered by such 
principles. This isthe root of all evil, 
and the way to stop its growth can on- 
ly be by the better care and instruction 
of the rising generation, to bend the 
plant to its right direction, and to nour- 
ish and protect it in its progress; for if 
virtue can ever be estublished, as the on- 
Jy good and means by which human na- 
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ture can be supported, or mankind can 
prosper, the odium of vice will then not 
only become disgusting, but be incapa- 
ble of existence. This seems to be the 
true principle by which society can be 
benefitted and improved. 

“The evils of lifeseem to proceed 
as much from error and necessity, or 
the want of support in virtuous actions, 
as from ignorance or want of good prin- 
ciple. The best police, therefore, that 
can be established in any country, 1s to 
promote virtuous actions; for the pun- 
ishment of the guilty can afford little en- 
couragement to be penitent ; and relieve 
by its terrors the sufferings of distress, or 
conduct the untutored mind to purity of 
action. While the calls of nature and 
necessity are allured by the glowing 
temptations of profligate or vicious pros- 
perity, and the sober suits of modesty 
and virtue are left unheeded and neglec- 
ted, the police, or policy ofa nation, 
which admits of such principles, must 
have more the show of terror than of 
justice. The mode to better the condi- 
tion of mankind, and to benefit society, 
is not by the punishment of crime, but 
by such public and private institutions 
as best tend to fix the early and true 
principles and support of moral happi- 


ness and conscious virtue.” 
To be continued. 


VARIETIES. 


INDIA RUBBER. 
MR. URBAN, Chelsea, May 4, 1819. 

A thas some of your Country Readers, 

particularly those who live ata 
distance from market-towns, it may be 
gratifying to be apprised of two quali- 
ties of the Indian-rubber, which tend to 
increase its utility. 

1. Although it may have lain by for 
years, and ull as hard and inflexible as 
horn, it may be restored tq its former 
pliant and serviceable state, by being 
put into boiling water, and suffered to 
souk in it, until cold. 

2. When, after long use, in rubbing 
out pencil-marks, it has become so deep- 
ly saturated with the black lead, as to 
soil the paper on which it is rubbed, it 
may be washed clean with hot water and 
soap, and rendered fit for new service. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Singular Fact.—The levers of na- 
tural history may find amusement in 
the following article:—Mr. Gray, of 
‘l'ower-street, Chichester, has at this 
time in his possession a hawk and a 
pigeon, both of which, for some months 
past, have been together in a small gar- 
den. From docimiliary treatment, 
their natural antipathies are quite oblit- 
erated, and the pigeon is completely 
Muster of bis companion, which he ne- 
ver fails to evince, if at any time the 
latter encroach on his demesne. 

PASBIONABLE EXTRAVAGANCE OF A 

PEATHERED THIEP. 


A singular circumstance lately eccurred 
at Darley Abbey near Derby. The laun- 
dry-maid spread out in an open drying- 
ground, amongst. other things, five yards of 
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narrow leno mesilia, in two g in a 
short time she mixed them, and sought for 
them m vain. Two days after, with many 
other articles, she laid out five yards of lace, 
in five separate pieces, which also soon dis- 
appeared ; and every possible enquiry was 
made about them, bat they could not be 
found. Within a week, a labourer saw 
something white hanging out of a thrice- 
cock’s nest, at the distance of eighty yards 
from the drying-ground, und having heard of 
the loss the lace. &c. he took down the 
mest, and the leno and Jace were found 
within it, beautifully interwoven and twisted 
amongst the twigs so as to form a complete 
lining. Unfortunately, the nest, which was 
areal curiosity, was pulled to pieces, and 
the whole ten yards were taken out untojur- 
ed and unseiled. What a lesson this little 
circumstance teaches us, not to suspect too 
lightly those around as; and how forcibly it 
reminds us of the interesting drama of the 
** Maid and the Magpie.” 


A short time since, 91 goslings, the pro 

ty of Stephen Hammond, and Jonathan 
cev, were stolen from Wymondham. The 
proprietors offered a reward of five pounds 
to any person who would discover the offen- 
der. Aman named William Donbleday was 
suspected, who, it was ascertained, was gone 
to sell goslings, The goose, from which the 
goslingy were stolen, was procured; anda 
pemee proceeded to Epping, where Double- 

ay was found, with a number of goslings 
in nis possession. The e was set down, 
and the 21 goslings immediately left the rest, 
and came about her. Doubleday was, in 
Consequence, taken into custody, and is com- 
mitted to Chelmeford gaol to take his trial at 
the next Assizes, 


On the 13th of mee was killed, at Old 
Bewick Farm, in the parish of Eglingham, 
a cow, three years old, the property of Mr. 
Henderson, of the Bell lon, Belford. 
About seventeen months ago, she broke one 
of ner hinder legs, and amputation was decm- 
ed necessary, by which the poor animal was 
reduced toa skeleton, The defect was at 
Jenzth supplied with a wooden leg, with 
wc. she walked about and grazed, and be- 
came the astonishment of all who bebeld her. 
There is also in the possession of Mr. Hayes, 
a butcher, of Southampton, a pig, with a 
toooden leg, on the off side before ; and it ap- 
pears to walk witb little lameness or incon- 
venience, v ° ‘ 


SINGULAR CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 
4Anril ''3, 1819. Died John Leadbeater, of 
Sheffie'd, of hydrwphobia, after two days of 
Indescribable and ¢ven unimaginable suffer- 
Ings. There iy a secrecy about the access, 
the laten-y, the action, and the issue of this 
destroyer, almost as impenetrable as the re- 
alitivs of the cuvisible world, wh-ch we know 
te exst, without tie possibilty of appre- 
heads: their mode of existence by any of 
Our serses, The escape from tts visitation 
wider ecreunstaices when there appears 
Overy probability tiat the infection vas been 
directty conmaunicated by une bite of a rabid 
anual, wee ae unacconitad te as the exhrbi- 
CO Cf iti eve systeri cf those woo have no 
revolt chan that they ooawiG aave been in- 
Ocsrted Witt the wean oo nongh any 
Beans bey wd touching whatmuy be touch- 
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ed with impanity byany body. The latter 
was tie cae ot he deceased” He had, at 
the utmost, carelessly handled a dog that 
died of what is vaigarly called “ the distem- 
per ;” and through some imperceptible 
puncture of the skin, the contagion eptered 
as guienly asa ray of light falls upon the eye, 
aed was undistinguished amongst the millions 
of momentary sensations that form the links 
of that chain of conscious existence which 
is felt in the whole ; while the parts are too 
minute aud evanescent to be detected and 
separated by the most exquisite scrutiny. 
Paring the pro of his agonies, the de- 
c possessed perfect presence of mind ; 
and, except ander the highest paroxysms of 
involuotary exasperation, manifested the 
most gentle, considerate, and compliast 
disposition. Towardstis wife he showed s 
tenderncss most affecting to the behulders ; 
and, indeed, the horrors of his situation 
were softencd beyoud any thing that they 
bad ever heard of in persons so agonized, by 
the amiable and generous feelings of an un- 
sophisticated heart, frequently bursting forth 
with passionate expressions of gratitude, at- 
tachment, and good: will. He seemed to die 
by too rapid a combustion of life ; as if the 
flame that, in the course of nature, mi 
bave cheered existence for forty years to 
come, had all been condensed and expanded 
in the space of two days; sensibility being 
so quickened, that a drop of liquid was aa 
difficult to swallow as the oceaao, and a 
breath of air as terrible as a blast of the 
Simoon. 


The Works of Charles Lamb, 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 

This collection comprises Poems ; 
John Woodvil, a Tragedy ; Rosamond 
Gray, a Tale ; Essays on Shakspeare, 
Hogarth, and on Christ's Hospital, and 
on the character of the boys educated 
there ; [mitations of the style of Burton, 
the Anatomist of Melancholy ; and va- 
rious miscellaneous pieces of a sprightly 
cast, The following elegaot sonnet may 
be considered no uofair specimen of the 
general cast of the poetry :— 


A timid grace sits trembling in her eye 

As loth to meet the rudeness of men's sight ; 

Yet shedding a delicious lunar light 

That sgeeps in kind oblivious ecstacy 

The care-craz'd rind, like some still melody : 

Speaking niost plain the (boughts which do poses 

Her gent uv sprit—peace and meek quictness 

And innocent Joves and maiden purity : 

A look whereof might heal the ervel emart 

Of changed friends or fortunes wrongs unkind ; 

Might to sweet deeds of mercy move the heart 

Of him who hates his brethren of mankind. 
‘Toen'd are those lights from me. who fondly set 
Past joy>—vain loves, and varied hopes, regret. 


But the critical portion of these vul- 
umes ts Uie part which we think most 
Jikely toattractattcntena, To enable the 
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reader to form a judgment of the au- martyrdom that Lear has gone through, 
thor’s talent in this way, we shall con- the flaying alive of his feelings, did not 
tent ourselves with extracting his obser- make a fair dismissal from the stage of 
vations on the Tragedy ot Lear, con- life the only decorous thing for him. 
sidered with reference to its stage repre- If he is to live and be happy after, why 
sentation :— all this preparation 2? why torment us 
ieee 3 with all this unnecessary sympatby ? as 
| eae if the childish pleasure of getting his 
says Mr. Lamb, “ cannot be acted. gilt robes and sceptre again, could 
The contempuble machinery by which tempt him to act over again his misused 
they mimic the storm which he goes out station, as if, at his years and with his 
in, is not more inadequate to represent experience, any thing was left—but to 
the horrers of the real elements, than gie 1” 
any actor can beto represent Lear. apenas 
They might more easily propose to per- = yinmg BY WALTER SCOTT. 


sonate the Sutan of Milton upon a stage, - The third Part of the Journal of 
° 9 r) 
pica: aa se ir sees: New Voyages and Travels, contains de- 
‘ ea ness yo, ec oe . . . 
corporal sinicilene but in intellectual tails gratilying to our national pride, in 
digs ee his eae ial the two Excursions of M. Duet to our 
-rible as i: ine tt are storms slant pins dal boron poadita 
turning up and disclosing to the bot- .,. ; ; 
tom, that sea, his mind, with all its ous spoe fects relate gains peeps az 
iches. Te Gs hiss wind efile da of genius and science are developed, 
ers Thi techie { flesh a tI od which will astonish the people who nev- 
Pe ee ee ee on, eF see them, because they imagine they 
seems too insignificant to be thought 6.) soe them at any time. Mons. Dv- 
8 5 even as he acer tae at, PIN wrote some lines on the Caledonian 
: pa a wt is - era Canal, which, to oblige the editor of the 
an coe : a "Wile 3 rae 3 " ps Journal, Mr. Watter Scott has obli- 
S Ww ry oe . . 
= not Lean but we are Lear: we are BING engiicien abd; ase tibute 0 
Rc a TEC See, his genius, we submit them to our read- 
in his mind—we are sustained by a sea 
grandeur which baffles the malice of ce y ae sie eee, 
: ae ; ar in the s Isa 
daughters and storms: in the abe tes Art’s proudest triumph over Nature’s law ; 
tuons of his reason we discover a Mighty where, distant shores and oceans to combine, 
itregular power. ot reasoning, immetho- Her daring hand has traced a liquid line, 
dized from the ordinary purposes of wend amcre tina had ey : 
: : . = : ountains, w ide their heads ip misty skies; 
lite, but exerting its powers, as the wind bon bound within such adamantine chain, 
blows where it listetl: at will upon the For ages jash’d its lonely shores in vain ; 
abuses and corruptions of mankind, Till,through their barriers, skill and labour led 
What have looks or tones to do with She willing waves along a level bed. 


. . ee a e Thus e’en with her wildest fastness, man 
that sublime identitication of his age Subdued his step-dame Nature's eburlish plan. 


with that of the hev-rens themselves, The barren wilds, divested of their shade, 
when io bis reproaches to them for Notrees could yield the giant-work ta aid. 
having connived at the injustice of hig T mould the gates the skilful artict hied, 


‘ : i t f ied. 
children, he reminds them that * they sca pena spel epee dae 
q e 


themselves are old,’ what has the voice, tn basins eight, the sever'd waves confines: 
or eve, to do with such things 2” Locking each portion in its separate cell, 
Again—io acting the play of King Whote gloomy grots might seem the gates of hell. ; 


Lear. it h: . ; But be@er-augured name the passage bears, 
r, it has always been thought neces- Call'd by the hardy pulor Neptune's Stairs. 
sary to soften the horrors of the StOTY, There might the sea-god and his vassals meet, 


by changing the cata-trophe, which Mr, Anderadalate the fair dewending flect, 
Lamb, we think with some success When down those wat'ry stairs were seen to glide 
> Ficht gallant dail thatsoughtth’ Atlantic tide. 
combats, oe 
a ; ' 4 ie Commerce and Art the floating wouder hail'd, 
A happy ending !-—as Ifthe fying and aiumpt'd where the Ronian arms had faii'd. 
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BEAUTIFUL SCOLPTURE. 

The Albion, 74, lately arrived at Ports- 
mouth, has broaght to land a group, by 
Canova, in Parian Marble, of the three 
Graces, (natural stze) of Hebes, Bacchan- 
tes, Nymphs, and of the Muses, taken from 
the most celebrated antique models, and ex- 
ecuted under the e ° of Canova, in white 
marble, which are intended tu be placed in 
an elegant Temple of the Muses, recent! 
erected in Woburn-park, the seat of his 
Grace the Duke of Hedford. Some of these 
figures cost his Grace 39,0001. each. The 
Cases containing them were not suffered to 

opened at the Custom-house, from the 
danger there would be of breaking them; 
bat the duty will be paid when fixed on their 
pedestals. There has also been landed from 
this ship, a magnificent collection of medals 
and coins, for the British Museom; and a 
curious and dig collection of weights 
and measures, for Lord Castlereagh, by 
which, we understand, his lordship hopes tu 
illustrate a plan which be has had some time 
in progress, to at fuprirty the weights and 
measures among all civilized nations. Va- 
rious packages of alabaster aes, vases, 
antiques, models, and groupe, for numerous 
of the nobility, manufacturers at the potte- 
ries, and artists, have also been landed, with 
several easts from antique basso relievos, &c. 


Ancient Rome.~--A Monk at Rome, in 
the course of exploring the traces of one of 
the 12 Monasteries of St. Benedict, has dis- 
covered a large edifice, which is supposed to 
have been built by Nero. He has opened a 
length of 960 feet, and found 12 chambers 

uare and circular, besides an aqueduct of 


es 
The enterprise formed to draw from the 
ri - the pea erg yreqald and other wrecks 
Of antiquity, which itis su are depos- 
ited there, appears to pbs pepe Airea: 
dy the sum of 69,000 scudi is almost complet- 
ed. This sum is deposited in the hands of the 
Papal banker, the Duke of Torlonia. All 
the ubjects which it is hoped will be drawn 
from the bed of the river, by means ofa ma- 
chine invented for the parpase, will he form- 

into one mass. and valoed by connoisseurs. 
The Pope’s chamber will receive a sixth, 
and will also have the right of Priority to 
parchase the rest. A Papal commissioner is 
aa inted to supcrintend the enterprise. 

¢ operation willlast two months, and will 
be terminated befare the beginning of Sep- 
tember... Sheald.it suceeed, the director. of 
the Sl rd BM. Vare, promises to, each 
shareholdeg.a premium of 200 scudi, besides 
the interest of his money. The Eovlish dis- 
play much zeal in subscribing for évery en- 
terprise ascful to the arts. 


HERCULANEGUM Manuscripts.---Sir Hum- 
phry Pavy has published a Report on the 
stale of the Manuscripls of Papyrus, found at 
Herculaneum. He states that he made some 
experinents on them; which soon coasinced 
him, that the nature of these manuscripts had 
been generally misunderstood , that they 
had not, as is usaally supposed, been carbon- 
iZed by the operation of fire, and that taney 
Were in a state analogous to peat, or Bovey 
caal, the loaves being gencraliy cemented in- 
ie One mas Of a peculiarsudstance Which had 
erined ducing te fermentationand chemical 
THIS OF Lie vegeiahle amater composing 
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them, in a long couree of years. _An exan. 
ination of the excavations that still remain 
open at Herculaneum co:firmed the opiniog 
that the maouscripts had not been acted oe 
by fire. He found a small fragment of the 
ceiling of one of the rooms, containing lines 
of golll leaf and vermilion, m an unaltered 
state ; which could not have happened, if 
they had been.acted apoa by any tempera- 
ture safficient to convert etable matter 
inte charcoal. - Moisture, by ity action a 


vegetable matter, produces decomposiuea, 
which may.be seen in peat in all it 
different stages; when air and water act 


Conjointly. on leaves or small fib 
Soin becaiie biowh: then black ¢ aad heard 


long-continued operatian of air, ever at com- 
mon temperatures, the charcoal itself is des- 
troyed, and nothing remains but the easth: 
which entered into the constitution of the 
vegetable substance. The number of Mane 
scripts and of fragments originally b 

to the maseum at Portici amuunted to 1696; 


_ of these 88 have been unrolled, and found ie 


“a legible state ; $19 more have been pees 
apos, and more or less unrolled, and fousd 


not to be legible; while 34 have been 
sented to foreign potentates. Amongst the 
1265 that remain, and which Sir Hucsphry 
examined with attention, by far the est 
number consists of small fragments, or of ma- 
tilated or crushed manuscripts, in which the 
folds are so irregular, as to offer Jittle 

of separating them so as to form connected 
Jeaves ; from 80 to 190 are in a state which 
presents a great probability of success; and 
of these the greater number is of the kind ia 
which some volatile vegetable matter re 
mains, and to which a chemical process ma 
be applied with the greatest hope of 
results.---Of the 38 manuscripts containing 
characters, with the exception of a few frag- 
ments, in which some lines of Latin poet 
have been found, the great body consists a 
works of Greek philosophers or sophists; ¢ 
are of Epicuras, 32 hear the name of Phile- 
demos, 3 of Demetrius, and one of each of 
these authors, Colotes, Polystratus, Carnea- 
des, and Chrysippus ; the subjects of 
these works, and the works of which the 
names of the authors are unkaown, are eith- 
er natural or moral philosophy, medicine, 
Criticism, and general observations on the 
arts, life, and maaoncrs. 

April24. Alad named James Bigmore, 
sturted from Sudbury with the Phenomena 
coach at half past twelve at noon, aad raa 
eleven miles in the first hour. On stopping 
atthe different stages he took no rest, bet as- 
sisted in putting in the horses, and agaia set 
off with alacrity. In this maoner he kept ap 
with the coach the whole way to Norwich, a 
distance of nearly sixty miles, where he ar- 
rived five minutes before seven; nor did he 
seemat all distressed, but walked about to 
view the city. He has a very sickly and 
emactated appearance, and is rather of short 
stature. 

ft is caleninted that the national debt, in 
Ji, Bank of England notes, taken at the 
round sum of SOU,000,00UL and at the rate of 
512 t the pound, will be foand to amount to 
the enormous weight of 618 tons 2 qrs. aod 9 
Ibs. 3 which, allowing 2 cwt. 2 qrs. tu each 
mar, would require upwards of 5,500 abie- 
bodied porters to carry it away—-or more 
tuan 20) wagzons, with fourhorses. 


———e 
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POETRY. 


ISRAEL IN CAPTIVITY. 


Psaim 137. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


YU HERE Babylon’s proud waters roll, 
In exile we sate down to weep ; 

For thoughts of Zion, o’er our soul, 

Came like departed joys in sleep, 

Whose forms to sad remembrance rise, 
Thongh lost for ever from our eyes. 


- Our harps upon the willows hung, 

Where worn with toil our limbs reclined ; 
The chords, untuned and trembling rung 
‘With mournful music of the wind ; 
While fees, insulting o’er our wrong’, 
Cried, “ Sing us‘one of Zion's songs.” 


Flow can we sing the songs we love, 
Far from ourown delightful land ? 

If I prefer thee not above 

My chiefest jov, may this right hand,— 
Jerusalem !—forgether skill, 

My tongue lie mute, my pulse be still. 


Rr 


THE FIVE OAKS OF DALWITZ. 


From the German of Kornen. 


‘ S$ evening—in the silent weet 
The rosy hues of day-light fade. 

And here I lay me down to rest, 
‘Beneath your venerable shade ! 

Bright reeords of a better day, 

Aged—but saered from decay— 

Still in your stately forms reside, 

Of ages past the grace anu pride '— 


The brave hath died—the good hath sunk— 


The beautiful hath passed away ! 


Yet green each bough, and strong each trunk 


That smiles in evening's farewell ray-~ 
Stocms blew in vain—the leaves still spread 
A bright crown on each aged head— 

And yet, methinks, the branches sigh, 


* Earewell—the great of earth roust die '” | 


Bat ye have stood !—still bold and high, 
And fresh, and strong, and undecayed ; 
When hath the pilgrim wandered by, 

Nor rested in your quiet shade? 
Yet mours not when the sear leaves fall, 
At eoming Winter's icy call ! 
‘They perish in their parent earth, 
They nurse the tree that gave them birth ! 


Emblems of ancient Saxon faith ! 
Our fathers, in our country’s cause, 
Thus died the patriot’s holy death, 
Died for her freedom and her laws ! 
In vain they died—in vain, for all 
Are silent to their country’s call— 
In vain she calls—the storm hath past 
O’er Germapy—her onks stand fast, 
Her people perished in the blast ‘ 


a 
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SONNET. 
Imitated from the Italian ef Giambattista Cotta. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


SAW the eternal God, in robes of light, 

Rise from his throne,—to judgment forth He eame? 
His presence pass’d before me, like the fame 
That fires the furest in the depth of night ; 
Whirlwind and storm, amazement and affright, 
Compass‘d his path, and shvok al! nature's frame, 
When from the heaven of heavens,with loud acclaim, 
To earth he wing'd his instantaneous flight. 

As some triumphal onk, whose boughs have spread 
‘Their changing foliage through a thousand ycars, 
Bows to the rushing wind its glorious head, 

The universal arch of yonder spheres 
Sunk with the pressure ofits Maker's tread, 
And earth's foundations quaked with mortal fears. 


EE 


Additional Stanzas fer Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen.§ By the Rev. Joan GRA HAM. 


XXXVI. 
Pps seventh Censoriousness, with lip upeur!d, 
Did on asnarling Mastiff crooked ride, 
At war with all that’s fair in this toal world, 
A compound of malignity and pride ; 
For ever prone to censure and to chide, 
She praises only where she might reprove ; 
Stranger to friendship, execrating love, 
She courts the raven dark, and barasses the Dove.* 
. ARXVIT. 
Holds man that “ jewel ina thrice barr’d chest +,” 
In days when faith and fealty both wax cool, 
A plain bold spirit in a Joyal breast, 
An heart long train’d in honour's goodly school * 
This deadly fiend, who aims on earth to rule, 
Will urge her minions to deface his fame, 
To blast him as a bigot or a fool, 
Tocall"his worth some ignominious name, 
And erush him with a load of obloquy and sharor. 
XXXVI, 


' The eighth was black Ingratitude, who perch’d 


Upon Hyana’s back, most warily 
Around her with an eye of Argus search 'd 
For hapless victims of her perfidy. 
Hated by God, and eke by man, is she. 
Doorp’d in the Sacred volume to partake 
With wizard foul, the dismal destiny 
That sends them as the offspring of the snake 
To feel th’ eternal fire of Acherontic lake. 
XXXKIX. 
Who has not mark'd Ingratitude’s pale eye 
Which owns an obligation in the mind, 
Yet from a friend, as from a foe would fly, 
Nor temper with one kindly glance the act unkinc. 


§ Sce Book I. Canto IV. Stanza xviii. &e. 
© Dat veniam Corvis—Vexat cepsura Couluta- 


. bas." Hor. 


+A jewelinathricebarrd chest 
Isa bold spirit im a loyal Lreass -- Sieh sfecse. 
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And oft—too oft to love's strong power resign'd, 
The beaateous maiden, by this demon won, 

Was doom’d in lover false, a foe to find, 
Who spurn’d her from his feet, deceiv’d, undone, 
To wander thro’ a cold wide world, unpitied and 

alone. 
XL. 

* “ And after all, upon the waggon beam 

Rode Satan, with @ smarting whip is bend, 


* The last of these stanzas is given to connect the 
others with the original. ‘The preceding personages 
in the beautiful omginal which describes Lucifer’s 
cavaicade, are Idleness, Gluttony, Lechery, Avarice, 
Envy, and Wrath; tbe first mounted on a siothful 
ass, the second on a filthy swine, tle third ona 


New Works &c. in London for June. 


[ vox. § 


With which he forward lash'd the lazy team, 
So oft as Sieth still in the mire did stand. 
Hege routs of people did aboat them band 
Shouting for joy, and stil! befere their way 
A foggy mist had cover'd all the land, 
And underneath their feet all senttered’d lay 
Dead sealls and bomés of men whoee fife had gone 
astray.” 


—» 
————— 


INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS. 


sé 


NEW NovELs, &c. PUBLISHED. 
‘Angustus and Adeline, or the Monk of St: 
Bernardine; by Miss C. D. Haynes. 4 vols. 
Elvington ; by Mrs. Nathan. § vols. 
Zeca) and ee 2 vols. 12mo. 
Goginagog Hall, or the Philosophical 
Lord and the Governess: by the author of 
Prodigious! or Childe Paddie in London. 3 
vols. 12mo. 
The Aubid: an Eastern Tale; by James 
Atkinson, esq. 8vo. 
The Sisters of St. Gothard: a tale; by 
Elizabeth Cullen Brown. 2 vols. 12mo. 
‘Robin Hood; a tale of the olden time. 
2 vols. 12mo. 
Pastorals, Ruggiero, and other Poems ; 
by E. D. Baynes, esq. 
The Festival of Flora; a poem: with bo- 
tanical notes and e ngravings; by the Rev. 
-Artbur Crichton. 
The Ocean Cavern: a tale ofthe Tonga 
Isles. In three cantos. 8vo. 
The Age of Intetlect, or Clerical Showfolk 
and Wonderful Lay-folk, by Francis Moore, 


ee Svo. 
migration: a poem; in imitation of the 
Third Satire of Juvenal. 8vo. 


The Arab: a tale. Svo. 

The Exbibition : a poem; bya Painter. 

Journey over Land from the Head Quar- 
ters of the Marquis of Hastings in India, 
through Egypt to England, in the years 
1817 and 1618; with an account of the oc- 
currences of the late War, and the character 
and the customs ofthe Pindarrics ; by Lieut. 
Col. Fitzclarence. 4to. 

Lady Mor is dhout to receive the same 

hooonr asher rated cotemporary, Wal- 
ter Scott. Her interesting national tale, 
Florence Macarthy, has been dramatized by 
Mr. Dibden, and is forthcoming at the Surrey 
Theatre. 
_ Lady Clarke, the sister of Lady M -rgan, 
is about to publish her Comedy, entitled, the 
Trishwoman, te performed witu great 
success on the Dublin stage. 

The author of those amusing Poems, the 
Banquet, Dessert, &c. proves tobe Havs 
Busg, Fsq. a gentleman well knewn in the 
higher circles. He has announced a vew 
poem, entitled, The Vestriad, or the Opera, 
which, according tn report, promises to 
afiord mach entertainment. 

The translation of Madame de Genlis’ 
National Tale Les Parvenus (‘The Upstarts) 
appears this week uoder the title of The 
New -Era. To the charms of fiction this 


_ Observations on the 


‘of the 


pe abites all the solid advantages of 
istorical record, and it is therefore mar- 
prising that the rarity of euch a combiantion 
in a Frenéb novel should have procered for 
itextraordinary success in Frauce. 

In the course of the mont’ will be publish 
ed, in a handsume octavo volame, ill 
with Plates, Letters from Palestine, descrip- 
tive of a Tour through Galilee and re 
with some account of the Red Sea, and 
the Be ae of octeolem 

r. W. A. Pearkes is printing. Pepelar 

Disreccs ineideut to Lit- 


In ith lige Hy will be published tn? vols, 
foolscap 8vo. Hints aa the Sources nf é 
ness, addressed to her Children by a M ’ 
Author of “ Always Happy,” &c. 

There isnow buildiag et Glasgew, ons 
peace Mr. Creighton’s,a vemel of malleable 

ron, intended as a tigger fer the 
Great Canal Company. boat 

com of iron, will be, it fs 

from four to five toas lighters than the same 
dimensions in wood, as well as much superi- 
or in strength. 

A life boat, principally cork, coostracted 
by Mr: Plenty, of Newhbary (inventor ef 
cast-iron plough), was seat te Deptford, last 
week, by order of the Admiralty, for the ae 
orthero expedition. me sf 

on 


Some e iments.on..the preperat 
linen and thread from the fos of acttles, have 
been made lately io Irctand. The thread iv 
colour, strength, and firmness, 1s equal, if 
not superior, to that obtained from flax, and 
the linen has the appearaoce of eoampon 
grey linen. 
r. Harrington, Author of Fire aad Plan- 
etary Life, from which all the new and .o- 

roved Nautical Tables nave been taken, has 
jo the press, and will publish shortly, An cx- 
tension of h‘s Important Theory and System 
of Chemistry, elucidating all the phenemens, 
without one single anomaly. 

The Rev. T. F. Dibdin is preparing a Bib- 
liographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque 
Tonr in Normandy, France, and Germany. 
in 3 volumes,toarrange with his Decamcros, 
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ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 


Published hal@menthly, by Mearoe and Francis. 
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‘TALES OF. MY LANDLORD.” 


THIRD SERIES. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


FRXHE third, and we are assured in a 
a postscript, the last series of these 
spopriar tales, has just appeared, and 
consists of two novels founded on le- 
gendary history,viz. The Bride of Lam- 
‘Mmermoor, occupying two volumes and 
8 half, and Moatrose, which fills the 
latter moiety of the third, and the whole 
of the fourth volume. The author, on 
taking leave, assumes that he has exhib- 
ated sufficient varieties of the Scottish 
eharacter to exhaust one individual’s 
observation, though a large harvest yet 
remainos behind for other labourers ca- 
pable of gathering it in. He who pen- 
ned this proposition is undoubtedly the 
best judge of the extent of his own pow- 
ers, and it may be that he has arrived 
nearer the lees of his invention than is 
jotimated by his writings (saving, in- 
deed, that the tales now before us are 
Jess illustrative of national character and 
Scotch peculiarities than any of those 
which preceded them ;) but we entirely 
doubt the fact that there exists persons 
competent to take up the sickle which 
he abandons, and finish reaping that 
field which he has shorn and banded 
wwith so much spirit and success. 
To each of the new tales there is a 
reface, of the description almost pecu- 
for to the author, and shewing that he is 
not less competent to the amusing delin- 
gation of modern manuers and ¢ireum- 
| 3B oasHENBUM Vor A 


stances, than to the faithful portraiture 
of men and customs belonging to elder 
times, But as we may not, perbaps, 
be able conveniently to compress a re- 
view of both these essays within the 
bounds of one of our Numbers, we shall, 
in the first instance, take up the Bride 


of Lammermoor, and the sketch which 


introduces her to our acquaintance. 


It is extraordinary, that in directing 
attention to a work from so justly cele- 
brated a hand, we should stumble on 
the very thresbold ; bul we cannot avoid 
remarking, that the name is incongruous 
and the first sentence ungrammatical. 
The substitution of moor for mar may 
be defended; but we are afraid that 
the second offence is only one proof 
among many, that considerable haste 
and carelessness have accompanied the 
preparation of these volumes. Sorry, 
sorry should we be if a graver excuse 
might be urged ; but if geueral opinion 
points rightly to the author, it is too 
true that the plea of ill health and pain- 
fui suffering may be received as the 
apology for the general declension of 
vigour as well as for any slight errors 
which have escaped correction in revi- 
sing the press for the public eye. The 
passage which has occasioned these 
strictures is as follows, and worthy ef 
quotation for the matter it states. 
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Few have been in my secret while I was 
compiling these narratives, nor is it probable 
that they elt ever become public daring 
the life of their {the] author. | 


~ "Phe story of Dick Tiato, an artist; is 
then told as a justification of the wri- 
tet's wish'to remain incognito, rather 
that to hecome tne of the Lions of a 
metropolitan winter. Dick, it seems, 
Was more ambitious of personal distinc- 
tion, and after painting signs and por- 
traits at Gandercleagh, went to Edin- 
burgh and London in pursuit of “ the 
bubble reputation.” 


He particularly shone.in painting horses, 
that being a favourite sign fo the ‘Scottish 
villages; and in tracing his progress it is 
beautiful to observe, how by 
learned to shorten the backs, and 
legs of these noble animals, until y came to 
look less like crocodiles, and more like nags. 
Detraction, which always pursues merit 
with strides proportioned to its advancement, 
has indeed alleged, that Dick once upon a 
time painted a horse with five legs, instead 
of four. I might have rested his defence up- 
on the licence allowed to that branch of the 
Profession, which, as it permits all sortsof 
singular and eels combinations, may be 
allowed to extend itself so far as to bestow a 
limb tol pallial) on a favourite subject. 
But the cause ofa deceased friend is sacred ; 
and I disdain to bottom it so superficially. I 
have visited the signin question, which yet 
swings exalted in the village of Langdirdum, 
and] am ready to depone upon oath, that 
what has been idly mistaken or misrepresen- 
tel as heing the fifth leg of the horse, is, in 
fact, the tail of that quadruped, and, consid- 
ered with reference ta the postare in which 
he is represented, forms a circumstance, in- 
troduced and managed with great and suc- 
cessfal, though daring art. The nag being 
represented in a rampaut or rearing postare, 
the tail, which iz prolonged till it toaches the 
fronnd, apoears to forma point dappui, and 
gives che firmness of a tripod to the figure, 
without which it would be difficult to con. 
ceive, placed as the feet are, how the courser 
contd maintain his ground without tumbling 
backwards. This bold conception has for- 
tunately fallen into the custody of one by 
whom itis duly valued ; for, when Dick, in 
his more advanced state of proticiency be- 


came dohions of the propriety of so daring a 


deviation from the established rules of art, 
and was desirous to execute a picture of the 
publican himself in exchange for this juve- 
nile production, the courteous offer was de- 
clined by his judicious employer, who bad 
observed, it seems, that when his ale failed to 
alo its duty in conciliating his guests, one 
glance at his sign was sure to put them in 
good hamour. 


This is fine and playful irony both in 
style and thought; noris there any part 
of the poor Artist’s memoirs which is 
not happily touched. ety 
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Io Edinburgh, Dick’s talents were 
discovered and appreciated, and he re- 
ceived dinners and bints from several 
distinguished jadges of the fine arts 
But these gentlemen dispensed their 
criticism more wiliogly than their cash, 
and Dick thought he needed cash more 
than criticism. He therefore so 
London, the universal mart of talent. - - 
--- Here | : 


He threw himself. headlong inte the crowd 
which justled aad struggled for-notice zed 
referment. He elbowed others, and final- 
y, by dint of intrepidity, fought bie Fe pe 
cyatr oa Ni as ibaa for the prizest Te 
stitution, pictures at.the exkibition at 


Somerset House, and damned the ing 
Committee. But poor Dick was to 
lose the field he fought se gallantly. - - - - He 


was for a time patronised by one or two 
those judicious persons who make a virtse f 


being singular, and of pitching their own 
rh rhe against those of the w im matters 
of taste and criticism. But they soon tired 


of poor Tinto, and laid hint down asa load, 
u - i same -slarpay aia which a : 
child throws away its ing. Misery, 
fear, took bim op and ace ms ied Gém to 

remature grave, to which he was carri 
rom an obscure lodging in Swallow Street, 
where he had been dunned by his tnadiady 
within doors, and watched by bailiffs with- 
out, until death came to bis relief. A 


corner 
of the Morning Post noticed his deagh, 
rously adding, -that his manner Eyed 
considerable genius, though his ¢ wes 
rather sketchy ; and referred te an adver 
tisement that announced that Mr. Varnish, 
oe Pipe Sa Arild had still on 
and a very few drawings paint 
Richard Tinto, Esquire, which those of the 
nobility and gentry who might wish to com- 

lete their collections are were 
ovited to visit without delay. 


But we have allowed this clever epi- 
sode to divert us too long from the 
main story, which is given out as being 
woven from MS. notes of Tinto’s, who 
was interested by the tradition while te- 
king views of. Ravenswood Caste-m 
Kast Lothian, the scene of the fatal 
drama of the Bride of Lammermoor. . 

The family of the Lords of Ravease 
wood had gradually sunk’ inte decay 
during the agitated times which 
ded the Union, aad the last Lord, Ak 
lan, from being a high feudal baron was 
attainted, and his estates fell a prey to 
the legal subtleties of the Lord Keeper, 
Sir W. Ashton, who became possessor 
of Ravenswood Castle, while the fallex 
house found a wild refuge in the Wolfs 
Crag, a fortalice on a rock overhanging 
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the sea not fat from Berwick. At this 
point the novel commences. Allan 
dies in the wretched retreat of Welf’s 
Crag, and is grandly buried by his only 
son, Edgar, called, by courtesy, the 
Master of Havenswood, who expends 
the amount of two yeara of his slender 
jnecome on this ceremony. An occur- 
rence takes place at the funeral, which 
inflames the feud between the Ashtons 
aod the Ravenswoeds to the highest 
pitch. The latter being tories observe 
the High-Church rites, which are inter- 
rupted by the whigs, to which faction 
the former belong, under a warrant siga- 
@d by Sir W. Ashton, as the nearest 
Privy Counsellor ; the mourners, how- 
ever, resist this authority ; the corpse is 
deposited in the earth, amid a circle of 
drawn swords, and youcg Ravenswood 
loudiy vows eternal hatred and revenge 
against the vile spoilers of his father’s 
fortune, the profane intruders upon his 
burial rites. 

Sir W. Ashton’s family consists of 
Lady Ashton, a Douglas of immeasura- 
dle ambition and violent passions ; two 
sons, Colonel Ashton, and-a boy, Hen- 
ry; and one daughter, Lacy, a soft and 
father romentic girl, the heroine of the 
tale. Young Ravenswood, on the eve 
of quitting Scotland for the exiled court 
at St. Germains, through the persuasions 
of a worthless and cowardly sycophant, 
called Craigengek, and a spendtkhrift 
but brave and good humoured profli- 


‘gate, Haeyston, laird of Bucklaw, is 


tempted by the former, in the hope of 
@ fatal iesue, to leave his personad male- 
dictions with the Lord Keeper. The 
Malignant view is disappointed, and 
instead of cursing the Asbtons, Edgar 
is made the providential instrument of 
saving both father and daughter from 


the morta] attack of a wild bull, an ani-. 


mal thea kept, as now at Lord Tanker- 
ville’s, io many gentlemen’s Parks. 
Ano attachment between the young 
people spriags out of this adventure, 
and the Lord Keeper discovers that it 
ishis interest rather to encourage than 
Oppose the match. His imperious Lady 
,eeing absent, affairs go on in aa even 
‘afarrent for seme time, in spite of por- 


_ tentsand prophecies, which bode noth- 


« * Jeg but horrors, from. the jodication of 
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attachment between a Ravenswood and 
an Ashton. ‘The ‘principal personages 
who figure in these stiperstitious taler- 
ences, are Caleb Bulderstoue, an old 
and the last domestic. at Wolf's Crag ; 
Alice Gray,a decayed and blind retainer 
of the Ravenswoods; and Aijlsie 
Gourlay, Annie Winnie, and a third 
demi-witch, ancient villagers,;who make 
philters, tell fortunes, and attend to lay 
out the dead, &c. Caleb is the charac- 
ter drawn most at length, and most 
originally. Wolf's Crag is in absolute 
desolation; but when visitors come, he 
lies, like a Scapin, through thick and 
thin, to make all appear a land flowing 
with milk and honey, for the honour of 
the family, His fidelity is boundless, 
and his invention in the way we have 
alluded to, equally valimited. Perhaps 
his shifts are cacried beyond the verge 
of probability, but they are extremely 
amusing, even when he steals two wild 
ducks roasting at the Coopei’s fire, in 
order to furnish his master end his 
guests a supper ; and when he pretends 
to burn the house to avoid a visit trom 
the Marquis of A—, for whose pre- 
sence he is unprovided. Blind Alice is a 
more mysterious being, and her ghost 
actually appears to Ravenswood after 
her death. ‘The three witches are such 
crones as might be expected from tbe 
accurate and vigorous pen of this in- 
comparable author—they croak of evil, 
they enjoy the calamities of others, they 
are discontented, efvious, malicious, 
fiend-like. Ailsie Gourlay is one of 
Lady Ashton’s tools in breaking Lucy's 
engagement with Ravenswood, and 
matrying her to Bucklaw, who bas 
succeeded to the large property of his 
aunt, Lady Girnington; and in this, we 
doubt, is raised rather ont of her pauper 
sphere to answer the purposes of the 
plot. It is when “the Master” is on 
the eve of setting out to visit Sir W. 
Ashton and his daughter at Ravens- 
wood, that the trembling Caleb mutters 
out the prophecy to deter bis muchi- 
loved chief :-— 


When the last Laird of Ravenswood to Rayensw ou:! 
shall ride, 

Ad wooe a dead maiden to be his bride, 

He spill stable his steed in the Kelpie's flaw, 

And his name shall be lost for evermn. 


| 
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. The Kelpie’s flow is a quicksand not 
far from Wolf's Crag ; but as Lucy is 
alive, and her lover has no intention of 
stabling hia eteed in that way, he pro- 
ceeds fearless of this Meg Merrilies-like 
prediction. Nor is it fulfilied till after 
many adventures, and the falling in of 
other sinister omens, and the utterance 
of other fatal warnings. 

In the end, Lucy being wrought up- 
en to forfeit her pledgeto Ravenswood, 
is married tq Bucklaw, whom she stabs 
ina fit of insaoity on their _weddiog 
mght; and dies on the ensuing day 
but one. Ravenswood, unbidden, 
attends her funeral, and is challeaged 
by ber brother, Colonel Ashton ; going 
to meet whom on the following morning, 
he rides upon the fatal Kelpie’s flow, 
_aod the man and horse are swallowed 

up never to be seen more, Bucklaw re- 
covers and reforms; Colonel Ashton is 
killed in Flanders; the politic father 
dies soon after, and his son Henry also 
terminates his life unmarried, leaving 
the selfish and cruel Lady Ashton toa 
desolate and miserable old age. 

_ Such are the rude outlines of The 
_ Bride of Lammermoor; from which it 
will be seen, that not merely the super- 
stitious but the supernatural has been 
resorted to in order to increase the in: 
terest, and not only, the characteristic but 
the exaggerated, in order to produce a 
pomic relief, [n both these points there 
is.an injurious departure from the orig- 
jnal novels, at least in quantum, and the 
actual apparition of Alice, and prophe- 
cles of Ailsie Gourlay, as far outstrip in 
possibility the astrology of Mannering 
and gipsey rhymes of Meg Merrilies, ‘as 
the farcical tricks and impostores of 
Caleb exceed the natural markings of 
the faithful housekeeper in Old Mor- 
tality, to whom he bears a general re- 
semblance, Further we may observe, 
that the incidents altogether border 
more upan the improbable than the 
better contrived circymstances in pre- 
ceding publications. But there is still 
the same admirable drawing and keep- 
ing in the dramatis persona. Not only 
has the author exquisitely portrayed 
among his principals the temporising, 
undecided, timorous, aud intriguing Sir 
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W. Ashton; whose cunning digs its owm 
pit; the haughty, unfeeling, vindictive 
temper,of his Lady ; the struggling be- 
tweeo hereditary revenge and new-born 
love in Ravenswood; the mingled 
nature and romance, passiveness and 
desperations of Lucy ; the rude hoaour 
and profligate debasement of Bucklaw ; 
the sacrifice-daspising attachment of 
Caleb ;—but the inferior agents are all 
touched with the skill of a master, 
Girder the cooper, with his wife aad 
mother-in-law, Craigengelt the syco- 
phant, Colonel. and Heery Ashton, 
Mortshengh the. &ddling grave-digger, 
Lord Turntippet, Norman the forester, 
and all the ‘noticeable’ villagers of 
Wolfs Hope, are drawn with the fiaest 
tact. These ere the representatives of 
their respective genera, and so long as 
human nature continues, the truth of 
their delineation will be felt and ac- 
knowledged. But lest we tire our 
readers with our own notions rather 
than ‘amuse ‘them’ by following our 
usage of laying specimens of the work 
which we review before them, we, to 
use & favourite phrase of the author's, 
postpone” all further parlance, aod 
proceed to extract a few passages from 
the Bride of Lammermoor. 

The first approach of Ravenswood 
with a stranger guest, Bucklaw, to the 
Tower of Wolfs Crag, affords a fav 
example.af the shifts to which Caleb is 
often afterwards obliged to resart for 
the dignity of that ruined establishment. 
The master had knocked so loudly, 
that be might have roused the seven 
sleepers, and with much difficulty pre- 
cured admission— . 


Atlength Caleb, witha trembling haod 
andid the bars, opened the heavy door, aed 
Stood hefore them, exhibiting his thin grey 
hairs, bald forehead, and sharp high featases, 
iNuminated by a quivering lamp which be 
held inane hand, while he shaded aed pro- 
tected its flame with the other. The timoross 
courteous glance which he threw around 
him---the effect of the partial light upon bes 
white hair and illumined features, might 
have made a good painting; but our truvel- 
lers were too impatient for security against 
the rising storm, to permit them to isdulge 
thémselvesin studying the picturesque. ** Us 
it you, dear master? ts it yourself in- 
deed ?” exclaimed the old domestic. “ F aim 
wae ye suldhae stude waiting at your aim 
gate, but wha wad hae thought o’ seciag ye 
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mac sune, and a strange gentleman with a-— 
(bere he exclaimed apart as it were, and to 
some inmate of the tower, in a voice not 
mast to be heard by those in the court)—- 
Mysie--- Mysie, woman, stir for dear life and 
get the fire mended; take the auld three-leg- 
gedstool, or ony thing that’s readiest that 
will make a lowe.---[ doubt we are but puir- 
ly provided, no expecting ye tbis some 
months, when donbiless ye wad hae been re- 
ceived coaform till your rank, as gude right 
is; but vatheles’’---—- 

** Nathelcs, Caleb,” said the Master, “we 
must nave ourhorses put up, and ourselves 
tow, the best way wecan. I bope you are 
ra to sec me sooner than you expect- 
e ’ 

** Sorry, my lord!---I_ am sure ye sall aye 
be my tord wv’ honest folk, as your noble an- 
cestors hae been these three bundred years, 
and never asked a whig’s leave---Sorry to see 
the Lord of Ravenswood at ane o’ bis ain cas- 
tles !---(Then again apart to his unseen asso- 
¢iate behind the screen)-—Mysie, kill the 
brood-hen without thinking twice on its let 
them care that come abint.--No to say its 
our best dwelling,” he added, turning to 
Bucklaw, “ but just a strength for the Lord 
of Ravenswood to flee until,---that is, no to 

, but to retreat antil in troublous times, 
ike the present, when jt was ill convenient 
for bim to live farther in the country in ony 
‘wt his better and mair principal manors; but, 
for its antiquity, maist folks think that the 
outsi de of Wolf’s Crag is worthy of a large 
pera sal.” 

“© And you are determined we shall have 
time to make it,” said Ravenswood, some- 
what amused with the shifts the old mao ased 
to detaiv them without doors, until his con- 
federate Mysie had made her preparations 
within. 

© QO, never mind the outside of the house, 
my good friend,” said Bucklaw ; “let's see 
the inside, and let oar horses see the stable, 
thar’sall.” 

“© QO yes, sir--ay, sir---unquestionably, 
sit ,-—my lord and ony of bis honourabic 
‘companions’’-----—- 

* But our horses, my old friend-—our hor- 
ses they will be dead-ftoundered by standing 
here in the cold after riding hard, and mine 
is tom good to be spoiled; therefore, once 
morc, our horses,” exclaimed Bucklaw. 

** True-—ay--your horses---yes---1 will 
call the grooms;’’ and sturdily did Caleb 
roar till the old tower rung again,—-** John 
--- W illiam—-Sannders !---The ladsare gane 
Out, orsiceping,” he observed, after las 


‘for an answer, which he knew that he h 


no hamano chance of receiving. ‘A’ gaes 


“wrang when thc Master's out bye; but I'll 


take care o’er your cattle myeell.” 
‘I think you had hetter.” said Ravens- 


wood, * otherwise I see little chance of 


their being attended to at all.’”’ 
$6 Whisht, my ford,---whisht, for God’s 


‘guke,” said Caleb, inan imploring tone, and 


apart to his master; “if ye dinna regard 

our ain credit, think on mine; we'll hae 
hard eneugh wark to makea decent nighto’t, 
wi’ a’ the lies [ can tell.”’ 

-46 Well, well, never mind,” said his mas- 
ter; “gotothe stable. There is hay and 
corn, I trust ?”’ 

y, plenty of hay and corn;” this 
was Gttered boldly aad uload, and, ina low- 
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er tone, “ there was somehalf fous o’ aits,: 
aod some taitso’ meadow-hay left after the 
burial.” 

‘““ Very well,” said Ravenswood, ee 
the lamp from his domestic’s unwilling hand, 
“7 will shew the stranger ap stairs myself.” 

** I canna think o’ that, my lord;---if ye 
wad but have five minutes, or ten minutes, 
or, at maist, a quarter of an bour’s patience, 
aud look at the fine moonlight prospect of the 
Bass and North-Berwick Law till J sort the 
horse:, | would marshal ye up, as reason is 
ye suld be marshalled, your Eoroeip aod 
yur honourable visitor, And I hae lockit 
up the siller candlesticks, and the lamp is not 

{ wswcas ; 

‘it will do very well in the meantime,” 
said Ravenswood, ‘and you will have no 
difficulty for want of light in the stable, for, 
if I recollect, half the roof is off.” mot 

‘* Very true, my lord,” replied the trust 
adherent, and with ready wit instantly ad- 
ded, *‘ and the lazy sclater Joons have. nev- 
ie come to put it on a’ this while, your lord- 
ship.” 

** if I were disposed to at the calami- 
ties of my house,” said Ravenswood, as he 
led the way up stairs, ‘‘poor old Caleb wou 
furnish me with ample meaas.”’ 


The result of this droll scene is if 
possible, more ludicrous than its epen- 
ing ; but we must shorten it for an ex- 
tract ofa more solemn kind. Ravens- 
wood, iosultingly driven from his fore- 
father’s ancient mansion by Lady Ash- 
ton, rides furiously towards the Mer- 
maiden’s well, a place reported fatal to 
his house, where he had interchanged 
vows with Lucy. As he approached 
the solitary fountain— 


His horse, which. was moving slowly for- 
ward, suddenly interrupted its steady and 
composed pace, snorted, reared, and, though 
urged by the spur, refused to proceed, as if 
some object of terror had suddenly presented 
itself. On looking to the fountain, Ravens- 
wond discerned a female figure, dressed iu 
a white, or rather preyish mantle, placed on 
the very spot on which Lacy Ashton had re- 
clined while listening to the fatal tale of love. 
His immediate impression was, tbat she had 
conjectured by which path he would traverse 
the park on his departure, and placed herself 
at this well-known and sequestered place of 
rendezvous, to indulge her own sorrow and 
his ina parting interview. In this heliéf he 
jamped fron. * -- “.. se, and, making its bridle 
fast to atree, wo.. d hastily towards the 
fountain, pronouncing eagerly, yet under bis 
breath, the words, ** Miss Ashton !—-Lucy !” 

The figure turned as he addressed it, and 
displayed to his wondering eyes the features, 
not of Lucy Ashton, but of old blind Alice. 
The singularity of her dress, which rather 
resembied a shroud than the garment of a liv- 
ing woman--the appearance of her person, 
Jarger, as it struck him, than it usually seem- 
ed to be---above all, the Atrange circum- 
stance of a blind, infirm, and decrepit person 
being found ata distance from her habitation 
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{considerable if her infirmities be taken into 
account,) combined to impress him with a 
feeling of wonder approaching to fear. As 
he approached, she arose from her seat, held 
her shrivelled hand up as if to prevent his 
coming more near, and her withered lips 
moved fast, although no sound issued from 
them. Ravenswood stopped ; and as, after 
& moment's pause, he again advanced towards 
her, Alice, or her apparition, moved or gli- 
ded backwards towards the thicket, still 
keeping her face turned towards him. The 
trees soon hid the form from his sight; and, 
yielding to the strong and terrific impression 
that the bring which he had scen was not o 
this world, the Master of Ravenswood re- 
mained rooted to the ground whereon he had 
steod whea fie caaght his last view of her. 
At length, sammoning up his eouraze, he a4- 
vanced to the spot on whieh the fizure had 
seemed to be seated ; but neither was there 
pressure of the grass, nor any other circum- 
stance, to indace him to believe tiat what he 
seen was real andsubstantial. 
Full of these strange thoughts and confused 
apprehensions which awake in the bosom of 
- ene who conceives he has witnessed some 
preternateral appearance, the master of Ra- 
venswood walked back towards his horse, 
frequently however looking behind him, not 
without apprehension, as if expecting that 
the vision would re-appear. But the appari- 
tion, whether it was real, or wether it was 
the creation of a heated and agitated imagi- 
nation, returned not again; and he found fis 
horse sweating and terrified, as if experien- 
cing that agony of fear, with which the pres- 
ence of a sapernatural being is supposed to 
agitate the brute creation. | 


To satisfy his mind, he ridés on to 
Alice’s cottage. ae 
Herceat beneath the birch-tree was vacant, 
though the day was pleasaat, and the san was 
high. He approached the but, and heard 
from within the sobs aod wailing ofa femate. 
Noanewer was retarned when he knocked, 
so that, after a moment’s pause, he lifted the 
latch and entered. It was indeed a house of 
solitade and sorrow. Stretched upoo her 
miserable pallet lay the corpse of the last re- 
tainer of the house or Raveaswood, who still 
abode on their paternal domains. Life has 
bat shortly departed ; and the little girl by 
whom she had been attended io her last mo- 
wents was wringing ber hands aad sebbing, 
betwixt childish fear and sorrow, over the 
body of her mistress. 

Toe Master of Ravenswood had some diffi- 
+, Culty to compose the terrors of the poor child, 
his waexbecier appearance bad at first 

ppalled than comforted; aad whea 
“ ed, the first expression which the 
girl wed intimated that ‘he had come too 
late.” Upon enquiring the meaniag of this 
expression, he learn that the deceased, 
upon the first attack of the mortal agony, 

l sent a peasant, tothe castle to beseech 
an interview of the master of Ravenswood, 
and had expressed the utmost impatience for 
hisretarn. But the messengers of the poor 
are tardy and negligent: the fellow had not 
reached the caseje, as was afterwards learned, 
until Raveaswoed had left it, aod had then 
to.wid tao much ue among the reti- 
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nue of the strangers to return in any haste to 
the cottage of Alice. Meantime ber anxiety 
of mind seemed to increase with the agony 
of her body ; and, to use the phrase of B.wie, 
her only attendant, “she prayed power- 
she might see her master’s son once 
more, and renew her warning.” She died 
just as the clock ia the distant village tolled 
one; and Ravenswood remembered, with in- 
ternal shuddering, thathe had heard the 
chime sound through the wood just before he 
had seen what he wasqow much disposed to 
consider as the spectre of the deceased. 


The girl is sent to the village for the 
needful assistance, and. Ravenswood 
gives way to many melaacholy reflec-- 

tions. " 


_ He was relieved, however, from his sad of- 
fice saoner than he coald r have 
expected, from the distance betwixt the het 
of the deceased and the village, and the age 
and infirmities of three old women, ow 
cam? from thence, in military phrase, to te- 
lieve guard upon the body of the defenct. 
On ary other oceasion the speed of thove 
reverend sybils woald have been much more 
moderate, for the first was eighty years of 
age and upwards, the second was paralytic, 
aad the third lame ofaleg from some acci- 
dent. But the barial duties rendered to the 
deceased, are, to the Scottish peasant of eith- 
ersex,alabouroflove. I know not wheth- 
er itisfrom the temper of the ple grave 
and enthasiastic as it certainly 1s, or from the 
recollection of the ancient catholic opiniens, 
when the funeral rites were always consider 
ed as a period of festival to the Meet bat 
feasting, good cheer, and even ine ys 
were, and are, the frequent ac auiment 
ef a Scottish old-fashioned burial. hat the 
faneral feast, or dirgic, as it is called, was te 
the men, the gloomy preparations of the dead 
body for the coffin were to the women. 
straight the contorted limbs upon a 
used for that melancholy purpose, to arra 
the corpse in clean linen, and over tbat in 
woollen shroud, were operations committed 
always tothe old matrens of the village, and 
m1 mbich they found a stegular asd. gteemy 

ehight. Mae 

The old women patd the Master their sale- 
tations witha ghastlywmile, whiek reminded 
him of the meeting betwixt Macbeth and the 
witches on the blasted heath of Forres. . He 
gave them some eeru& and recommended te 
them the charge of the dead body of their 
contemporary, an office. which they williag- 
ly undertook; intimating to bim at the same 
time that he must leave the bat, in order that 
they mightbegin their mournful duties. Ra- 
venswood readily 7 jhe to depart, only tar- 
rying to recommend to them due attention te 
the body, and to receive information where 
he was to find the sexton, or beadle, whe had 
in charge the deserted church-yard of the ar- 
mitage, in order to pr matters for the 
reception of old Alice in the place of repose 
whic she had selected for herself. 

““ Ye'll no be piached to find out Jobnie 
Mortsheugh,” said the elder sybil, aod still 
her withered cheek hore a grisly smile— 
“he dwells near the Tod's-hole, an house of 
entertaio.nent where there bas been moay 
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a blithe birling—-for death and drink-drain- 
ing are near neighbours to ane anither.” 

Ay! and that’s e’en true, cummer, said 
the lame hag, propping hérself with a crutch 
which supported the shuriness of her left leg, 
*for I mind when the father of this Master 
of Ravenswood that is now standing before 
us, sticked young Blackhall with his whin- 
ger, fora wrang word ssid ower their wine, 
or brandy, or what not—-be gaed in as light 
asa lark, and he came out with his feet 
foremost. I was at the winding of the 
Corpse; and when the bltid was washed off, 
he was a bonnie bouk of man’s body.’ 

It may be easily believed that this ill-tim- 
ed anecdote hastened the Master’s purpose 
of quitting a company so evil-omened and so 
odious. '-Yet, while walking to the tree to 
which his horse waatied, and busying him- 
self with adjusting the girths of the saddle, 
he could not avoid hearing, throagh the 
hedge of the little garden, a conversation re- 
specting himself, betwixt the lame woman 
and the octogenarian sybil. The pairkhad 
bobbied into the garden to gather rosemary, 
seathern-wood, rue, and other plants proper 
to be strewed apon the body, and burned by 
way of fumigation in the chimney of the cot- 

e. The paralytic wretch, almost exka ust- 
ed by the journey, wis left guard upon the 
corpse, lest witches or fiends might play their 
sport with it. 

The following iow croaking dialogue was 
necessarily overheard by the Muster of Ra- 
venswood :—-“ That’s afresh and fullgrowo 
hemlock, Annie Winnie---mony a cummer 
lang syne wad hae sought nae better horse to 
flea over bill and how, through mist and 
moonlight, aud light doun in the King of 
France’s cellar.”’ 

‘ Ay, cummer! bat the very de’il has tura- 
ed as hard-hearted now as the Lord Keeper, 
and the grit folk that bae breasts like whin- 
stane. They prick usand they pine us, and 
ary pit us on the pinny-winkles for witches ; 
and, iff say my prayers backwards ten 
times ower, Satan will never gi’e me amends 
©’ them.’ 

“Did ye ever see the foul thief ?” asked 
her neighbour. 

‘Na!’ replied the other spokeswoman 3 
* bat { trow | hae dreamed of him mony a 
time, and HB think the day will come they 
will burn me for’t. But ne’er mind, cum- 
mer! wehae this dollar of the Master's, and 
we'll send dous for bread and for aill, and 
tobacco, anda drap brandy to burn, and a 
wee pickle salt sugar---and be there de’il, or 
nae de’il, lass, we ll hae a merry night o’t.’ 

Here her leatherp chops uttered a sort of 
cackling ghastly laugh, resembling, toa cer- 
tain degree, the cry of tbe screech-owl. 

‘ He isa frank man, and a free-handed 
man,the Master,’ said Annie Winnie, ‘ and 
& Comely personage---broad in the shouthers, 
and narrow around the luugies---he wad mak 
a bonnie corpse---J wad like to bae the strea- 
king and winding o’ him.’ 

** Itis written on his brow, Annie Winnie,’ 
‘teturned the octogenarian, her companion, 
“that hand of woman, or of man either, will 
bever straught him---dead-deal will never be 
Jaid to his back---make you your market of 
tbat, for I hae it frae a sure hand.” 


‘““Willitbe bis lot te die on the battle. | 
ground then, Ailsie Gourlay ?---Will he dic 
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by the swordor the ball, ashis forbears hae 
dune before him mony ane o’ them ?”" 

“ Ask nae mair questions about it--he'll 
ne be graced sae far,” replied the sage. 

“| ken yeare wiser than ither folk, Ailsie 
Gourlay---But wha tell’d ye this?” ; 

‘* Fashna yeur thumb dbuot that, Annie 
Winnie,” answered the sybil---** 1 hae it frae 
a hand sure aneogh.” : 

‘* But ye said ye never saw the fool thief,’ 
reiterated her inquisitive companion. = 

‘¢ T hae it frae as sure a hand,” said Ailsie, 
‘© and from them that spaed his fortune before 
the sark gacd ower his head.” 

. “Hark ! Thear his horse’s feet riding off,” 
said the other ; ‘* they dinpa sound as if g 
luck was wi’ them.” . 

‘“« Mak haste, sirs,” cried the paralytic bag 
from the cottage, ‘“‘and let us do what 1s 
needfu’, and say what is fitting ; for, if the 
dead corpse binna stranghted, it will girn 
and thraw, and that will fear the best of us.”’ 


Though we bave gone to such length, 
we must copy the description of the 
bridal evening. Lady Ashton had led 
the first dance and sat dowo— 


She was not surprised to find that ber 
daughter had left the apartment, and she 
herself followed, eager toobviate any im- 
presicn which might have been made apon 

er nerves by an incident so likely to affect 
them as the mysterious transposition of tbe 
portraits. Apparently she found her ap- 
prehensions groundless, for she returned ta 
about an hour, and whispered the bride- 
Groen, who extricated himself from the 

ancers, and vanished from the apartment. 


The instruments now played the loudest 


strains—-the dancers pursued their exercise 


‘with all the enthusiasm inspired by youth, 


mirth, and high spirits, when a cry was heard 
so shrill and piercing, as at once to arrest the 
dance and the music. All stood motionless ; 
but when the yell wasazgain repeated,Colonel 
Ashton snatched a torch from the sconce, and 
demanding the key of the bridal-chamber 
from Eleary, to whom, as bride’s-ma, it had 
been entrusted, rushed thither, followed by 


- Sir William and Lady Apshton, and sve os 


two others, near resations ot the family. The. 
bridal guests waited their return in stupified 
amazement. 

Arrived at the door of the apariment. 
Colonel Asbton knocked ard called, but 
received no answer, ¢cxcept stifled groans. 
He besitated no longer to open the door of 
the apartment, in which he found opposi- 
tion, from something which lay against it.. . 
When he had succeeded in opening it, the _ 
bedy of the bridegroom was found lyingvr 
the threshold of the bridal-chamber, and all 
around was flooded with blood. A cry of 
surprise and horror was raised by all pre- 
sent; and the company, excited by this 
new alarm, began to rucb tumultaously to- 
wards the sleeping apartment. Colonel 
Ashton, first whisperi to his mother.-- 
** Search for her---she has murdered him!” 
drew his sword, planted himself in the pas- 
rage, and declared be would suffer to may 
to pass exceytirg the clergyman, aud the 
medical persen ppesent. By their assist- 
arce, Bocklow. who still trearbed, wae 
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raised from the ground, and transported to 
another apartment, where his friends, fall 
of suspicion and marmuring, assembled rouod 
him to learn the opinion of the surgeon, 
In the mean while, Lally Ashton, her 
husband, and their assistants, in vain sought 
Lucy in the bridal bed and in the chamber. 
There was to private passage from the 
room, and they began to think that she 
must have thrown herself from the window, 
when one of the company, holding his torch 
lower than the rest, discovered something 
white in the corner of the great oldfashioned 
chimoey of the apartment. Here they found 
the unfortunate girl, seated, or rather couch- 
ed likea hare upon its form---her head-gear 
dishevelled; her a eae torn and dab- 
bled with blood,—-her eyes glazed, and her 
features convulsed into a wild paroxysm of 
Insanity. When she saw herself discovered, 
she gibbered, made mouths, and pointed at 
them with her bloody fingers, with the fran- 
tic gestaresof an exualting demoniac. 
emale assistance was now hastily sum- 
moneds the anhappy bride was overpower- 
ed, not without the use of some force. As 
they carried her over the threshold, she 
looked down, and uttered the only arti- 


culate words thnt she had yet speken, my 
ing, with a sort of grinning exuitation,-— 
“Zo, you have ta’en up your bonnie bride- 
groom?” She was by the shuddering assé- 
tants ronveyed to another and more retired 
apartment, where she was secured as ber 
situation required, and closely watched. The 
uautterableaguny of the parents-—the borrer 
and confusion ofall who were ia the castle—~ 
the fury of contending passions between the 
friends of the different parties, passzons 
augmented by previous intemperance, sar 
pass description. 


It is not in the compass of our present 
nuinber to discuss the Legend of Moat- 
rose, which we confess bas our prefer 
ence before the tale we have analysed.* 
However, we purpose discharging our 
duty to that production, and ia the 
mean time have selected the three 
original poems which are introduced 
into it, to grace oar Poetical depart- 
ment. 


SS SSS 


DRAMATIC SCENES, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY BARNEY CORNWALL, ESQ. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


oe great literary revolution, which 
has turned the taste of Eagland 
from foreign imitation to her original 
treasures, is now familiar to our readers. 
Whatever might have been the cause, 
whether the passion for novelty, the 
Jong exclusion of Continental inter- 
course, or the vigour of the public mind, 
first excited by the struggle of war, and 
then exalted by the glories of unexam- 
pled victory, the effect has been produ- 
ced witha fulness and power that seem 
to place us beyond the possibility of a 
relapse. It is forbidden for a writer 


henceforth to estabiish a distinguished . 
character upon the minor ingenuity of 


his weapons; no epigrammatic and 
pointed turns of wit, no keen and satiric 


employment of common-place, po mere 
grace and harmony of phrase, will be 
suffered to enter into the lists where the 


high prize of fame isto be won. A 


nobler aud more lofty stature must be: 
exhibited in that combat; and with all 
theartificial habiliments of the day flung 


aside, the prize must be toiled for by 
the vigour of a naked heroic nature. 


The simplicity of this revived taste is at 


once a pledge of its truth and of its per- 


manence. Imagination is the Sun of 
Poetry, all substitutions for that perpet- 
-ual and sublime splendour must disturb 
or dim the true colours of nature ; from 
the passing cloud to the total eclipse, 
there is a gradual loss of beauty in the 
sphere of vision; and when the full 
darkness comes at last, no earthly fabri- 
cated fire can supply the security, the 
expansion, and the glory of the grpat 
centre of the system. All the author- 
ship of England has felt this change 
shooting down through all its parts ; 
the hasty writing of our public journals 
display a general vigour, that twenty 
years ago would have been considered 
as the privilege only of the bighest 
names. _ But the change has been still 
more obvious in the hallowed garden of 
poetry; the richness of the soil had slept, 
but was not dead; and the moment it 
had ceased to be cut into serpentines 
and trodden into dust by the capricious 
and tasteless ‘of the world, its old luzu- 
riance rose up, and the first shower from 
above showed us what blooms and 
beauty might yet expand for our delight 
and wisdom. Fashion was the guide 
of the last age, Nature is the guide of 
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the present, dnd our progress must be 
from grandeur to grandeur; a keener 
sense of passion, a purer simplicity, a 
more comprehensive vision of nature, a 
more majestic, solemn, and sacred love 
of all things lovely, will. be wrought 
upon us in that upward flight, and, like 
the translated Prophet, the spirit be 
mrade sublime in its ascent to receive 
the palm of immortality. But this 
change is yet in its infancy; it bas not 
conquered the Stage, and dramatic cha- 
racter has not assumed the vigour and 
plainness of truth; the sentiment of the 
drama is affectation, its story common- 
place and improbable confusion, and its 
language feeble inanity or swollen ex- 
aggeration, The reform must make its 
way there; aod when it does, it must 
produce results of eminent power. The 
whole of that vast and fluctuating ex- 
panse, always at the mercy of the popu- 
lar breath, must be heaved at once under 
the descent of that “rushing, mighty 
wind” of Genius. The object of the 
Stage is single—the possession of the 
public rind. It may attempt this ob- 
ject ia a thousand directions, but the 
same impulse urges all its currents, The 
eontemplative poet may find his delight 
add’ his reward in the mere effort of his 
Imagination; the poet of the drama 
must find them in the approval of the 
multitude. He cannot retire like Pros- 
pero, and in solitude exult in bis sare | 
supremacy ; bis sceptre is of this world, 
he exercises a social influence or none ; 
his spirita are shapes of surpassiug 
power, but they are not to be suffered to 
linger away their beauty and their songs 
upon evening clouds, they must stoop 
upoo men, pass into human forms, be 
the movers of human hearts, and 
triumph by the living and hourly pas- 
sions of our nature. The time for exhi- 
biting those superb influences on the 
dramatie mind of England has not yet 
come; but when it does, its signs will 
not be mistaken. The Stage waotsa 
great poet, but he must be of a mind 
distinct ftom those which have in latter 
years attained the highest place in poetry. 

He must have the power of conceiving 
passion in all its phases, from the full 
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diffusion and splendour of the heroic 
heart, down to the gloom and oarrow- 
ness of crime and malignity; he must 
be neither the mouotonous detailer of 
bis own miseries, nor the bitter calumoi- 
ator of all other men’s virtues ; be must 
be neither prejudiced nor profligate, nor 
with a vulgur irreverence for things holy, 
combining a venomous contempt for 
man. Ono the other band, he must be 
mentally a citizen of the world, not re- 
strained by his knowledge to a particu- 
lar spot, until it usurps his imagination; 
not bound hand and footia the chain of 
nationality, not substituting minuteness 
of description for depth of sentiment, 
but a genius uniting the powers of both; 
and thus superior to beth, penetrating 
inté the darker recesses of our nature, 
without soiling his plume, and collecting 
all its exterior and coloured beanty io 
his gaze, without retarding his flizht or 
stooping from his elevation. The Poems 
to which we now demand the public 
attention, are in the taste of the Eliza- 
bethan age; but as they have pot been 
written with a view to the Stage, they 
are not to he judged as evidences ot the 
dramatic talents of their author. As 
poems, they seem to us full of the sweet- 
ness,tenderness, and delicacy, of the old 
writers, and decidedly ofa higher. rank 
than those of any of their modern fol- 
lowers. The principal part of this little 
volume consists of dialogues in blank 
verse, founded on Italian story ; the re- 
mainder is filled up with miscellaneous 
poetry ; and both give us the impression 
ofa miod eminently rich in its knowl- 
edve of the finest era of the English 
mind, and adopting its passionate vi- 
gour and ‘solemn romance, and quaint 
and high wrought language, with de- 
lightful fidelity. We make the extracts — 
as they follow in the volume, and con- 
fine ourselves to a few, which less give 
an idea of the beauty than of the pecu- 
liarity of the style. Our first is from 
“The Two Dyeams,” asketch from 
Boccacto ; the subject is unusually 
simple. A lady of Brescia, related a 
frizbtful dream to her husband; he 
ridiculed her alarm, and, in relating his 
owa dream, died. 
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ANDREANA, GABRIELLO. (4 Garden. ) 


And, But laugh at me now, dear. I bave had 
A horrid dream : methought we lay together, 
A sultry night, and overhead the stars 
Went rolling round and ‘round the moonless skies: 
The noise they uttered in their rushing course 
Was like a serpent's hiss.—Look there, Gabrielle, 
Orion's centre star mov'd then. 

Gab. Away, 
You idle girl. 

And. Keep your eye fix'd. 

Gab. Go on. 

And. Well !—I was lying then, as I am now, 
Within your arms. How sweet Love's pillow is! 

I Jooked at you and smiled: I spoke, but you 

Were sileut as from fear, and now and then 
Heaved a deep sigh and trembled: Still the stars 
Went ’round and ‘round, their circles lessening 
Ateach revolve :—At last one reached the point 
Right o’er your head, and sank—another came 
And sank in darkness—then another died. 
Orb after orb came rotling in its round, 
As though impelled within your influence, and 
Died like the first.—Saturn alone (he was 
Your natal star) blazed sullenly aloof: 
At last Ae stagger’d with a hideous Noise, 
As thougha globe were cracking, and his rings 
Sbook, and look'd white about him, and a light 
Came streaming from his sphere.—But why tell this? 
He died with the rest, at last:—Then I— 

Gab. Awoke? 

And, No, no~Would that I had: Now listen, love! 
Attentive too. 

Gad. I rvat upon your words : 
You tell a dream so prettily, 

And. I thought 
That when the last star died, a thundering sound 
Was heard i’ the air,—like groans, and horrid 

laughs, 

And shrieks and syllables—in an unknown tongue. 
And over us, vast wings, that might have borne 
‘The lost archangel in his wanderings, 
Floated—and once they touched me, (but you lay 
Beside me, so I felt no fear.). 
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The next is in a more polished and 
Corinthian spirit; it is entitled Ludovico 
Sforza, and alludes to his passion for 
the princess Isabella, wife of bis nephew 
Guleazzu the Duke of Milan. 


SCENE I.---4 Street. 


Duxe or Miran, Lupovico Srorza. 


Duke. And this proud Lady, was she chaste as fair? 
Sforza, Pure asthe flame that burns on Dian’s 
vo altar, 

And lovely as the morning.—Oh ! she stood 

Like one of those bright shapes of fabling Greece, 

(Born of the elements,) which, as they tell, 

Woo’d mortals to theirarms, A form more beautifal 

(Hour or child o° the air) ne’er glanced upon 

A poet's dream, nor in Arabian story 

Gave promise of that vaunted paradise. 

Not they, who, from the stars, look watchfully 

Upon the deeds of men, and oft, "tis said, 

Dart, irke a vapour frum their wheeling orbs, 
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In streaming splendour hither, to redress 
Or guide, were lovelier. Her voice was sweet 
And fall of music, and did bear a charm, 
Like numbers floating from tbe breathed flute, 
Caught afar off,.and which the idle winds 
Of June, through wantonness at eve, do fimg 
O’er banks and beds of flowers... 
Duke. What ! have you done, my lord ? 
Sforza. Extravagant boy, 
Art net centent? Well, I could say for ever. 
Her step ? "twas light as Dian’s, when she tripp'd 
Amidst her frolic nymphs, laughing, or when 
Jast risen from the bath, she fied in sport 
Round oaks and sparkling fountains, 
Chased by the wanton Oreades: Her brow 
Pale as Athenian marble, but around it 
Grew fillets, like the raven’s wmg : Her mouth 
(Jove would have kissed *t) did keep as prisomere 
Within its perfam’d gates, pearls more rich 
Than Cleopatra got rom Antony : 
Her eyes, and one might look on them at times, 
In tustre did oatvie that Egyptian queen, 
‘When, on the Cydnus’ banks, in pride, she stucif 
Rare gems (each one a province) in hex bait, 
And bade the Roman worship her. 
Duke. And she 
Is dead ? 


Lysander and Ione is founded on the 
old Grecian superstition, of the love of 
superior beings for mortals. Our extract 
here is ofsome length, from the extreme 
elegance and mystic beauty of the con- 
ception and the language. 


Lysaxper, long. (4 Wood.} 


Lys. Oh! well; youreye doth tellit. We will 
meet 

To-morrrow early: and I°llshow yoa all 
The secrets ofthe forest. Every dell 
And shady nook and cave, o’ergrown by leaves, 
We'll visit; and, perhaps, we may surprise 
A wood nymph sleeping. 

Ione. This to me? 

Lys. Why—yes: 
Fur then Il! shew to you what charms I can 
Gaze at, unheeding. 

Ione. No, no. 

Lys. Yes, you will: 
And I will be your guard, my beauty: aye, 
And, as we ramble thro’ the wood, I'll teach 
How you may shun the briery paths, and pass 
The thorn untoached, and you shall sce me take 
The monster thistle by the beard (lest it 
Should harm you) and we'll hearken to the song 
Of the shrill, mounting, lark: list! our own bird, 
The nightingale, petitions you : her voice 
Was ever resistless: now you'll come? 

Ione. No. 

Lys. Yes. , 

Ione. Be not too sure, Lysander,—Foolish boy ! 
‘To give your beart to me—to me who am 
A spirit of the element. 

Lye. You are 
A goddess to my gaze; and you shall be 
Queen o* the elements, 

fone. Nay, but Il am 
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One ofoid Nereus’ daughters, youth, and live 
Within the sens ; (albcit at times, I stray 
Amongst your woods and fountains;) my green 
home 
Is where the mariner’s plummet never sounded— 
Beneath the fathomless deep. The dolphins there 
Sport not, nor dares the huge leviathan 
Lash with his sinewy arms the waters, which 
Form temples, and towers, and pillars, and crystal 
shrines, 
And sperry caverns where the sea-maids hide, 
And homes for all the ocean deities. 
It is a sacred place, and beautiful ; 
Such as you see in dreams, when hope is fresh, 
And sleep both charms and cherishes. 
Lys. Pretty maid! 
This is the gayest tale— 
Tone. Believe °t, Lysander. 
But come-—as you have loved me long, have you 
Not framed a song for me? Have you not sung 
O* nights by sparkling streams, and vow'd my face 
‘Was clear as Dian’s? 
Lys. Ofeen—often— 
Jone. Indeed !— 
What did you call me ?—Ahb! shame an you: well, 
Gal) me—lIone. 
Lys. Sweet Ione! Fair 
And beauliful Ione! oh, but cold 
As your biue element, when the wintry moon 
Hovers abow’t: lone-what a name! 
And it is yours? 
fone. Aye, youth ! and you must sing 
One of your forest songs to it. 
Lys. Then listcn, 
And lay your white arm ‘midst the branches—thus: 
(Sweet contrast!) and your head aguinst this trunk . 
And elear your marbie forehead from those thick 
And shadowy tresses. So—your eye bent tow’rds me 
—How bright it is! and like the glowworm’s light 
Shines most, methinks, in darkness, Listen now ; 
But "tis a melancholy song: ’twas framed 
When once I thought I had lost you 


Now, by Night! 

1 swear I love thee, delicate Ione ! 

And whenI press my pillow (‘tisa grave) 
My soul is sick with love. My brain 
Teems witb strange phantasies. If I sleep, 
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Thon, like a spirit from the stars, 

Standest before me. I have seen thee come 

In pale and shadowy beauty, 

And, floating between me and the cloudless moon, 
Stretch forth thy white arms,that (like silver vapours) 
Searce duli’d the planet’s bnghtness. 

And thou didst sinile, and breathe upon my heart, 
Asif to heal the scars of sorrow— 

CT was like Arabian sweets, but cold as death.) 


Liov'd thee, fair Ione! 

Not asa lover; nor as parent—friend— 
Brother—or child. It was a feeling 
Sacred—and strange—unearthly ; born 
Of some unutte rable fancy, that, 

Like an intense beam o’ the meridian sun, 
Shot on my brain. 

I thought thou wast my better angel, doom'd 
To guide me through this solitary life, 

To some far-off immortal place, 

Where spirits of good assemble, to keep watuh 
Till the foundationsof tbe earth shall fail. 
——TI Jov’d thee as became mortality 
Glancing at heaven, 

And earthly feelings never mingled with, 
Or marred my Jove celestial, 


- 


But thou art gone— 

And now I choose to wander whien the winds 
Chase the dark clouds away at dead midnight ; 
For then methinks I see thee. 

I love to hie by waterfails, 

And mark the sheeted silver roll away, 

Rich as Dorado’s paradise 5 

Or listen to its distant music, 

When through the piny forest I do take 

My solitary way: 

And then at times I commune with thee ; 
And thou, Ione ! dost thou not, oh! say’t, 
Bequeath soft messages for me 

Unto the dark boughs of the shaking pines ? 


Tone is subdued by this song, which 
we think of the true captivation for a 
nymph of the wild loveliness ‘0’ the 
forest forms.” 


To be concluded in our next. 


MAD-HOUSE AT AVERSA.* 


Se aa 
From the Literary Gazette, June 1819. 


HIS establishment willio a very 
short time be classed among the 
principal iostitutions of useful arts and 
manufactures. M. Linguiti, director of 
this hospital, which is the only one of 
its kind in Europe, makes continued ex- 
periments to cure these unhappy people, 
from which he always obtains the re- 
sult, that moderate work, combined 


* In thekingdom of Naples. Fora very interest- 
ang xceount of this establishment, see Athencum, 
vol. 4, page 96. 


with agreeable amusement, is the best 
means, For this reason there is at pres- 
ent in this house a prioting office, where 
several works have aiready been printed, 
and at which many of these unhappy 
people are employed. Others, who at- 
ter the paroxysm is over recover for a 
short time the use of their reason, are 
engaged in makiog translations from the 
English and French into the Italian lan- 
guage. Besides this, many are occupi- 
ed with music, others with husbandry 
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aod various other works, but particular- 
ly so in a manufactory of woollen cloth, 

By these means, this miserable class 
of people, once an incumbrance to their 
families and the state, become useful to 
society, and put many idlers to the blush. 
This kind of treatment is introduced 
not only in the hospital for male patients, 
but also in that of the women. M. 
Linguiti manages the whole establish- 
ment with wise economy. The ta- 
ble is always served with silver, and 


——— 
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the whole house is handsomely fitted up, 


so that wherever the inhabitants tum 
their eyes they find something to re- 
lieve the mind. Formerly the windows 
were secured with irons bars, bat in- 
stead of this, there are now flowers cu- 
riously made of iron, and painted from 
nature, a3 if growing, which remove 
every idea of forced confinement. A 
handsome domain adjoining the hospi- 
tal serves forthe recreation of the pa- 
tients. , 


From the Literary Gazette, June 1819 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES, BY MADAME DURAND. 
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NAPOLEON had his moments of 
“ “ galety, though it was manilested 
in a very singular way; namely, by 
pulling the ears and pinching the cheeks 
and arms of those he loved, and occa- 
sionally by boxing their ears. Duro, 
Berthier, Savary, and a few of his aides- 
de-camp, frequently received these salu- 
tatious, accompanied by the epithets, 
grosse, béte butor, &c. and all with the 
utmost good humour. ‘This species of 
familiarity appeared very strange to Ma- 
ria- Louisa, particularly when it happen- 
ed to be directed to her, The Empe- 
ror was frequently present at her toilette, 
and never failed to give her some of 
these marks of friendship. One day he 
happened to pinch her arm rather more 
violently than he probably intended. 
She rose, and uttered a shriek. Napo- 
leon, without being disconcerted, gave 
her a more gentle pinch on the other 
arm, called her grosse béte, embraced 
her, and in this manner peace was con- 
cluded. Madame de Montebello was 
perhaps the only individual of the court 
who ventured to manifest any disappro- 
val when the Emperor took similar lib- 
erties with her. 

One day, as hc entered the apartments 
of the Empress, he observed a young 
lady seated with her back towards the 
dour. He beckoned to those who saw 
him to be silent, and advancing softly 
to the back of her chair, he placed his 
bands over her eyes. She knew of no 
oue who was likely to bebave in this fa- 


miliar way except M. Bourdier, an old 
and respectable man, atiached to the 
Empress'’s housebold in quality of chief 
physician, aod she immediately cooclu- 
ded it was he. ‘ Have done, then, M. 
Bourdier,” she exclaimed ; ‘*do yoa 
think 1 don’t know your great ugly 
hands !” ‘Great ugly hands!" repeated 
the Emperor, restoring the use of her 
eyes, ‘you are hard to please, Madam! 

he poor young lady, overwhelmed 
with confusion, withdrew to an adjoia- 
ing apartment. 

Napoleon took great pleasure in em- 
barrassing those with whom he convers- 
ed, and in asking captious questions, in 
order to throw tbem in contusion. To 
him this was easy, for he possessed a 
superficial knowledge of every thing ; 
there was no art or science on which be 
could not discourse, and of which be 
had not'acquired a few technical terms. 
To display more knowledge than the 
person whom he interrogated, on a sub- 
ject with which the latter ought to bave 
been particularly acquainted, was a tr- 
um)h of which he never failed to avail 
himself, and he mercilessly took advaa- 
tage of the embarrassment and timidity 
to which bis presence occasionally gave 
rise. A short time after the promulga- 
tion of the code which bears his name, 
he signed the marriage contract for the 
daughter of Doctor Buyer, his principal 
surgeon: ‘ This contract is of course 
drawn up according to the custom of © 
Paris?” said the Emperor to the notary 
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who presented it. ‘No Sire,’ replied 
the latter, ‘ it is according to the Napo- 
leon Code.” He had sutticient presence 
of mind to perceive the snare that was 
laid fos bim ; had he answered io the 
affirmative,the Emperor would uot bave 
failed to observe that the Napoleon 
Code had abrogated the custom of Paris. 


We shall only add one anecdote 
more, as it relates toa general apd no- 
torious tool of Buonaparte, who (we see 
by the daily papers) has just arrived at 
Gravesend from Malta, in consequence 
of some quarrel he has had on tnat is- 
laod. Of this worthy, said Napoleon, 


“J love Savary, forit I should order 
him to murder his tatber and mother, | 
believe he woulddo so.” But though 
this language shewed thathe regarded 
him as a necessary instrument of his 
power, yet itdid not prove that be es- 
teemed tim. 
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BUONAPARTE IN ST. HELENA. 


LonDoON 1819. 8vo. 


£ ite work is ascribed to the pen of 
Mr. Theodore Hooke, and bears, 
many marks of that gentleman’s talent, 
being playtuily argumentative and hu- 
morously severe. The anonymous 
author intorms uy that his visit to St. 
Helena was purely accidental ; and that 
while on the island, be determined to 
exainine minutely and ascertain tor him- 
self, whether or not there was any foun- 
dation for those aspersious on British 
humanity, which have been so copious- 
ly promulgated by the prisoner and his 
adherents, Las Casas, Sanuui,Gorgaud,' 
O'Meara, and others. 

“The account Las Casas gives of 
Longwood is preeminently absurd. 
The raging wind of which he speaks, is 
the refreshing South-East Trade, which 
renders the clinate bealthy and tempe- 
rate ; and the blights which accrue to 
the vegetation from its parching effects, 


. exbibit their influence in a most surpris- 


ing manner, in the Juxuriant produce of 
a Kitchen-garden ;_ which, altbough the 
Count affirms “ that no such convenient 
appendage ever could be established at 
Longwood,” carers at this moment 
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about three or four acres of ground, 
wihin two hundred yards of the house.” 


Of the health of the prisoner, the au- 
thor also speaks in terms widely differ- 
ent from his predecessors on the other 
side of the question .— 


“With the state of Buonaparte’s 
health, it was my active endeavour to 
make myself as well acquainted as pas- 
sible; and I bad the satisfaction of hav- 
ing a positive declaration made to me in 
Lougwood House, that he had never 
been in better health since bis arrival, 
than he was at the time I was there. 1 
saw him twice. The trick of standing 
with his hands in bis breeches pockets 
he almost invariably adopts, rarely alter- 
ing their position, except to take snuff, 
tr place them ip the pockets of his coat. 
The strong peculiarity in bis appear- 
ance, which strikes every beholder, aris- 
es from the almost preternatural size of 
his head, relatively to his body and 
limbs. On the 10th of November he 
was in the varhandha adjoining his bil- 
liard-room, with a red night-cap on his 
head; and on the 12th of the same 
month, was walking and whistling in the 
same place, with every appearance of 
excellent spirits :—he did not come in- 
to the varden, because it was not his 
POLICY. | 

“ This policy of his, of which he 
speaks openly, and of which Bertrand 

and Mountholon speak openly too, is the 
most downright, and least artificial 
piece of chicanery he ever adopted. All 
the fabrications about the pains on his 
chest, and the swellings of his legs, are 
sO many political stage tricks, to kee 
alive the attention of his half of the 
world, and induce, if possible, the great 
event—removal,” 


“The warm bath io which Buona- 
parte stews himself, as it were, for hours 
together, and the abandonment of exer- 
cise, might, ion an unhealthy situation, 
have enervated and emaciated him ; but 
the excellence of the climate bas srai:- 
cious/y defeated all his efforts to become 
interesting ; and in spite of his exertions, 
a more ungraceful, thick-legged, fat lit- 
tle fellow, never existed on the face of 
the earth.”’—I.it, Gaz. Inne 1819. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN THE INTERIOR OF 
AFRICA. 


MISSION FROM CAPE COAST CASTLE TO ASHANTEE, WITH A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OP THAT 
KINGDOM, AND GENGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF OTHER PARTS OF THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


BY T. EDWARD BOWDICA, ESQ. CONDUCTOR. 


London 1819. (CONTINUED. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


f buss: following passages illustrate 
some of the most remarkable pe- 
culiarities at Ashantee. 


‘June 21. Bundalahenna, one of the 
King’s uncles, begged him for permis- 
sion to go and make custom for some 
relatives whom he had lost in the last 
Fantee war, as he feared their spirits 
were beginaing to trouble him. The 
King subscribed four ounces of gold, 
two ankers of rum, one barrel of 
powder, and four human victims for 
sacrifice, towardg this custom. | 
“28th. Apokoo, one of the four 
greatest men in the kingdom, hearing 
his mother’s sister was dead, killed a 
slave before his house, and proceeded 
to her croom to sacrifice many more, 
and celebrate her funeral custom; but, 
when he found, on opening her boxes, 
that the old woman from her dislike of 
him, had thrown almost all her rock 
gold into the river, and that he should 
ooly inherit a number of hungry slaves, 
he sacrificed but one more victim, and 
made but a very mean custom. 
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« August 25. The King received us 
in the market-place, and enquiring anx- 
lously if we had breakfasted, ordered 
refreshment. Aftersome conversation 
we were conducted to a house prepared 
for our reception, where a relish was 
served (sufficient for an army) of soups, 
stews, plantains, yams, rice, &c. (all 
excellently cooked) wine, spirits,oranges, 
and every fruit. The messengers, 
soldiers, and servants, were distinctly 
provided for. Declining the offer of 
beds, we walked out in the town, and 
conversed and played drafts with the 
Moors, who were reclining under trees; 
the King joined us with cheerful affa- 
bility, and seemed to have forgotten his 
cares. About two o'clock dinner was 
annonnced, We had been taught to 


prepare for a surprise, but it was ex- 
ceeded. We were conducted to the 
eastern side of the croom, to adoor of 
green reeds, which excluded the crowd, 
and admitted us through a short avenug 
to the King’s garden, an area equal to 
one of the largest squares ia London. 
The breezes were strong and constant. 
In the centre, four large umbrellas of 
new scarlet cloth were fixed, under 
which was the King’s dining-table 
(heightened for the occasion) and cover- 
ed in the most imposing manner ; bis 
massy plate was well disposed, aod 
silver forks,knives, and spoons (Colonel 
Torrane’s) were plentifully laid. The 
large silver waiter supported a roasting 
pig in the centre; the other dishes on 
the table were roasted ducks, fowls, 
stews, pease-pudding, &c. &c. On the 
ground on one side of the table were 
various soups, and every sort of vegeta- 
ble; and, elevated parallel with the 
other side, were oranges, pines, and 
other fruits; sugar-candy, Port and 
Madeira wine,spirits and Dutch cordials, 
with glasses. Before we sat down the 
King met us, and said, that as we had 
coino out to see him, we must receive 
the following present from his hands, 
2o0z. 4 ackies of gold, one sheep and 
one large hog to the officers, 10 ackies 
to the linguists, and 5 ackies to our 
servants, 


“* We never saw a dinner more hand- 
somely served, and never ate a better. 
On our expressing our relish, the King 
sent for his cooks, and gave them tea 
ackies. The King and a few of his 
captains sat at a distance, but he visited 
us constantly, and seemed quite proud 
of the scene; he conversed freely, aod 
expressed much satisfaction at our 
toasts. ‘The King of Ashantee, the 
King of England, tho Governor, the 
King's Captains, a perpetual union (with 
aspvech, which is the sine qua non) 
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and the handsome women of England 
and Ashantee.” After dinner, the 
King made made mapy enquiries about 
England, and retired, as we did, that 
our servants might clear the table, which 
he insisted on. When he returned, 
some of the wine and Dutch cordials 
remaining, he gave them to our servants 
to take with them, and ordered the 
table-cloth to be thrown to them and 
all the napkins. A cold pig, cold fows 
(with six that had not been dressed) 
were dispatched to Coomassie for our 
bopper. We took leave about five 
o’clock, the King. accompanying us to 
the end of the croom, where he took 
our hands, and wished us good night. 
We reached the capital again at six, 
much gratified by our excursion and 
treatment.” i 

This was an excursion to the king’s 
country house at Sallagha, a few miles 
from Coomassie, and really so much 
resembles altogether the ages of chival- 
rous entertainment, that we can hardly 
believe we are reading of a Negro 
Prince in the wilds of Africa. 


Other curious anecdotes of twenty 
and thirty years ago will serve to illus- 
trate the dreadful customs of these 
eavages. 


‘The government finding a pretext 
to invade Banda, the King Odrasee 
vigorously opposed the Ashantee army ; 
but at length, seeing be must inevitably 
fall into their hands, to prevent his head 
being found, which circumstance he 
knew would sorely disquiet the enemy, 
and solace bis own, people, ordered, 
just before he killed himself, a woman 
to be sacrificed, and the abdomen be- 
ing ripped, his head to be sewn up 
within it, and her body afterwards to 
be buried in the heap of tbe slain. It 
was discovered by bribes, and is now 
one of the King’s great drums. 

“On the death of the late King of 
Amanahea, two competitors for the 
stool appeared, one called Svuikee or 
Sniquab ; the other’s name I am ignor- 
antof. Both collected their slaves and 
adherents, and fought. Suikee was 
obliged to fly, and hide himself in the 
bush ; but the people being dissatis- 
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fied with the conqueror, Suikee re- 
appeared against the town. When his 
rival was reduced beyond all hope, he 
tbrew all his gold, which filled several 
jars, into the lake; and then collecting 
bis wives and the different branches of 
his family, went with them into a remote 
part of the bush, and cut all their 
throats, with the exception of one son, 
whom he reserved to assist him in 
burying the bodies. He then made 
his son swear on his fetish,,to kill aod 
bury him, and never to discover where 
the bodies were laid: the son fulfilled 
the oath, and returned to Apollonia, 
but Iam not certain what became of 
him. After Suikee had seated bimeelf 
firmly on the stool, he by some means 
discovered where the bodies were con- 
cealed; be caused them to be dug up, 
and taken to Apollonia town ; he then 
ranged them in a sitting posture, in 4 
row along the beach, with stakes to ex- 
tend their arms, and support their heads: 
this horrid spectacle was exhibited until 
even their bones had perished. One of 
Suikee’s first acta after bis accession, 
was to consecrate his hiding place in the 
bush, making it death, or a heavy fine, 
for any one to swear by Suikee’s bush, 
and not to keep the oath.” 

Their barbarities in war areshocking 
to humanity. 

“ Several of the hearts of the enemy 
are cut out by the fetish men who follow 
the army,and the blood and small pieces 
being mixed (with much ceremony and 
incantation) with various consecrated 
herbs, all those who have never killed 
ao enemy before cat a portion, for it 19 
believed that if they did not, their vigour 
and courage would be secretly wasted 
by the haunting spirit of the deceased. 
It was said that the King and al the 
dignitaries partook of the heart of any 
celebrated enemy; this was only whis- 
pered ; that they worethesmatier joints, 
bones, and the teeth, of the slain mon- 
archs, was evident as well ag boasted. 
One man was vornted out to me, as 
always ealicy the heart of the enemy 
he kilied with his own hand. The 
number of an army is ascertained or 
preserved incowries or coin by Apokoo- 
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‘When a successfal general returns, he 
waits about two days at a short distance 
from the capital, to receive the King’s 
compliments, and to collect all the 
splendour possible for his entrée, to en- 
courage the army and iofatuate the peo- 
ple. The most famous generals are 
distinguished by the addition of wartike 
names, more terrific than glorious, as 
they designate their manner of destroy- 
ing their prisoners. Apokoo was called 
Aboawassa, because he was in the habit 
of cutting off their arms. — Appia, 
Sheaboo, as he beats their heads in 
pieces with a stone. Amanqua, 
Abiniowa, as hé cuts off their legs. 

“ The army is prohibited during the 
active part of a cdmpaign, from all food 
but meal, which each man carries in a 
small bag at his side, and mixes in his 
hands with the first water he comes to; 
this, they allege, is to prevent cooking 
fires from betraying their position, of 
antcipating a surprise. In the intervals, 
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(for this meal is seldom eaten more 
than once a day)they chew the boossee 
or gooroo nat. This meal ts very 
nourishing, and soon satisfies; we tried 
it on our march down. Ashantee 


spies have been stationed three and four 


days in the high trees overlooking Cape 
Coast Castle, with no other supply thab 


‘this meal and a little water, before’ the 


army has shewn itself. THere is — 
a distiict body of: recruits with 1 
army, to dispatch those with their 
knives whom the masket hes 
wounded, and they ate all expected td 
return well armed from despoiling the 
enenty, or they are not esteemed of pro- 
mise, and dismissed to some servile 
oseupatton. [I could not find that they 
had any idea of fortifications, though 
undoubtedly common to the large cities 
on the Niger.” 

There are yet so many curious par- 
ticulars in this volume,that we must say 

(Tobe continued.) 
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F Mazeppa, the hero of Lord 
Byron’s ‘new poem, M. Le- 

sur gives an interesting account 
in his Histoire des Kosaques. 
He was born in the Palatinate of 
Podolia, of a good family, and was 
page to Jean Casimir, King of 
Poland. He had received at the 
court of that prince some knowl- 
odge of the belles lettres ; the gra- 
ces of his manners and of his per- 
son introduced him to the house 
ofaman of rank, whose wife be- 
came enamoured of him. The 
husband having surprised them, 
scourged Mazeppa cruelly, tied 
him on a wild horse, and let him 
Ioose among the Steppes of the 
Ukraine; and thus this unfortu- 
nate young criminal was carried 
off into the Desert. <A peasant 
came to his assistance ; his health, 
broken down by fatigue, was re- 
established, and he enrolled him- 
self among the Cossacks. He was 


soon distinguished by his bravery: 
and still more by his intelligence : 
---was appointed Aide-de-Camp of 
Samoilowitch, the Hettman, and, 
on their return fram the Expedi- 
tion to the Crimea, the ungrateful 
Aide-de-Camp, taking the part of 
the accusers of his benefactor, 
was ubanimously elected in his 
place, while his predecessor was 
sent to Siberia. Like the Turk- 
ish princes, Mazeppa’s ambition 
was not satisfied until the twe 
sons of Samoilowitch were sacri- 
ficed to his suspicions. He cut 
off the head of the elder, who had, 
by his father’s orders, gone in 
pursuit of the Tartars on the other 
side of thc Borysthenes ; and sent 
the younger to Siberia. These 
acts of injustice disgusted even 
his partisans; they proved that 
turbulence of character, ingrati- 
tude, and jealousy, which degra 
ded his fine qualities, and were, 
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no doubt, the ultimate causc of his 
ruin, 

Mazeppa took part with Charles 
XII. inthe war against Peter the 
Great, was present with a small 
troop of Cossacks at the battle of 
Pultawa; and after that celebrated 
defeat, retired with the Swedish 
monarchto Bender. It is doubt- 
ful whether he poisoned himself or 
died of sorrow, while in the Turk- 
ish dyminions. He was said to 
He 80 vears old at the period of 
his death (which happened about 
a century ago.) and, notwithstand- 
ing his crimes and misfortunes, 
was greatly lamented by the Cos- 
sacks, was honoured with a mag- 
nificent funeral, and may be said 
to have died with the independ- 
ence of his people. 

The amour inthe early part of 
his life forms the subject of Lord 
Byron’s Poem---to whose vivid 
pen the result of lawless love, the 
romantic punishment of the wild 
horse, andthe adventures in the 
Steppes, offer materials of power- 
ful interest and effect.—Lit. Gaz. 
June 12. 

Having anticipated the story 
of Mazeppa from the Histoire des 
Kosaques, we lave now nothing to 
detain us from the poem which 
Lord Byron has given to the 
world on that subject. The no- 
ble author’s estimation as a man 
of genius and a poet, is not to be 
decided by any new work which 
he may choose to put forth, and 
perhaps it is well for him to be 
so firmly established in his sta- 
tion on Parnassus, before he ven- 
tures to sport his fame upon per- 
formances such as this, which 
may be reckoned a light amour 
With a muse, but is destitute of 
the vigorous character of true 
love and the deep glowing of le- 

sitimate affection. 

Critics are but reapers in the 
fells of literature : we put our 
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sickle into every man’s corn, and 
bind up our sheaf with the prod- 
uce of others. The golden grain 
and the chaff, the harvesting for 
the barn, and the stubble for con- 
suming fire, are presented to us 
with equal pretensions, and we 
are conscious of at once the deli- 
cacy and the difficulty which at- 
tend the task of fairly apprecia- 
ting their relative valuc, and sep- 
arating the sterling from the 
worthless. Where opinions -are 
so Various, no judgment can be 
infallible.--- We deem this prelude 
necessary, because we are com- 
pelled to speak of Mazeppa as of 
an indifferent composition ; far 
below the level of Lord Byron’s 
reputation.----The author seems 
to us to have lost much of his 
large command of the English 
language ; and we should not be 
surprized that such, to a certain 
degree, were the effect of a resi- 
dence abroad, where the ear be- 
comes accustomed te foreign ac- 
cents, and the imagination to a 
foreign style; and those fresh 
and definite impressions in which 
the essence of poctry consists, be- 
comé gradually, though imper- 
ceptibly, less distinct, till they 
are entirely defaced. A_ single 
bad rhyme, or a solitary exple- 
tive, we should mark as a blemish 
in a bard like Lord Byron 3 and 
Mazeppa has several bad rhyines, 
and many poor expletives. Nor 
does it possess Childe Harold’s 
vigour of intellect, powerful de- 
lineation of character, deep tone 
of morbid passion, or interest of 
adventure to atone for its defects ; 
written in a humour between 
grave and gay, neither tragic nor 
comic, amule and mongrel be- 
tween Beppo and the Bride of 
Abvdos ;:---in these lines, Charles 
XII. ceases to be a hero, and the 
hardy god-fathcr of the tale is 
little better thau a gossip. 


AG 


An odc to Venice, to which the 
writer certainly owed some tri- 
bute for having encrvated his 
muse, and an unmeaning frag- 
ment of a tale of the Vampyre 
genus, without one of the Quin- 
tilian qualities. for it has neither 
beginning, middle, nor end, are 
‘annexed to eke out this publica- 
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tion. The former is remarkable 
for the party politics which it 
breathes ; but being spiritedly 
done, we shall copy it entire in 
our next number, and leave it, un- 
defiled by criticism, to the consid- 
eration of our readers.---Lit. Geax. 
July 3. 


' ————————————— ooo 
| MAZEPPA. | 


A POEM. 
| 


; I. 
: dhe after dread Pultowa’s day, : 
When fortane left the royal Swede, 
Around a slaughter’d army lay, 
No more to combat aad to bleed. 
The power and glory of the war, 
Faithless as their vain votaries, men, 
Had pas-ed co the triumphant Czar, 
And Moscow’s walls were safe again, 
Until a day more dark and drear, 
-And a more memorable year, 
- Should give to slaughter and to shame 
A mightier host and baughtier name ; 
A greater wreck; a deeper fall, 
A shock to one---a thunderbolt to all. 


il. 

Such was the hazard of the die ; . 

The wounded Charles was taught to fly 

By day and night through field and flood, 
-Giain’d with his own and sabjects’ blood ; 
For thousands fell that flight to aid : 

And nota voice was heard t’upbraid 

Ambition in his humbled hour, - 

When truth had nought todread from power. 

His horse was slain, and Gieta gave | 

1lis own—-and died the Rassians’ slave. 

This too sinks after many a league 

OF well sustain’d, but vain fatigue 3 

And in the depth of forests, darkling 

The watch-fires in the distance sparkling 

The beacons of surronnding foes-- 
A king must lay his limbs at length. 
Are these the laurels and repose 

For which the nations strain their strength ? 

They laid him by a savage tree, 

Tn out-worn natare’s agony 3 ' 

His wonnds were stiff—-his limbs were stark--- 

The heavy hour was chill and dark ; 

The fever in his blond forbade 

A transient slumber’s fitful aid : 

And thus it was; bat yet through all, 

Kinglike the monarch bore his fall, 

And made, in this extreme of ill, 

His pangs the vassals of his will; 

All silent and subdued were they, 

‘As once the nations round him lay. 
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Hil. 

A band of chiefs !---alns ! how few, 
Since but the fleeting of a day 

Had thinn’d it; but this wreck was true 
And chivalrous ; upon the clay 

Each sate him down, all sad and mute, 
Beside his monarch and his steed, 

For danger levels man and brute, 
And all are fellows in their need.. 
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' For until now he had the dread 


_ The whole or portion offer’d ther 
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Among the rest, porphd a made 

His pillow in an old oak’s shade 

Himself as rough, and scarce less old, 

The Ukraine's hetman, calm and bold ; 

But first, oatspent with this long course, 

The Cossack prince rubb’d down his horse, 

And made for hima leafy bed, | 

And smooth'd his fetlocks and his mane, & 
And slack’d his girth, and stripp’d his rei, 

Aud joy’d to see how well he fed ; 


ety 


His wearied courser might refase 

To browze beneath she midnight dews = 
But be was hardy as his lord 

And little cared for bed and board ; 
But spirited and docile too ; 

Whate’er was to bedone, would do. 
Shaggy and swift, and strong of limb, a 

All Tartar-like he carried him ; 

Obey’d his voice, and came at call, 
And knew him in the midst of all: 

Though thousands were arqund,— 

Without a star, pursued her flight,—- 

That steed from sunset ontil dawn 
His chief would follow like a fawn. 


IV. 


This done, Maze spread his cloa ( 
And laid his ance beneath his oak, . ' 
Felt if his arms in order good 
The Jone day’s march had well withstood-— 
If still the powder fill’d the pao, 
And flints unloosen’d kept their lock—- 
His sabre’s hiltand scabbard felt, 
And whether they had chafed his belt— 
And next the venerable mao, : 
From out his haversack and can, : | 
Prepared and spread bis sleader etock 3- 
And to the monarch and his men x 
With far less of inquietude 
Than courtiers ata banquet would. 
And Charles of this his slender share 
With smiles partook a moment, there, 
To force of cheer a greater show, 
And seem above both wounds and woe ;— 
And then he said---** Of all our band, 
Though firm of heart and strong of hand, 
In skirmish, march, or forage, none 
Can less have said or niore have done 
Than thee, Mazeppa! On the earth 
So fit a pair had never birth, 
Since Alexander’s days till now, 
As thy Bucephalus and thou : 
All Scythia’s fame to thine should ae 
For pricking on o’er flood and field.” 
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Mazeppa answer'd-—“ Ill betide 

Tre school wherein I learned to ride !” 
QuothCharles-—* Old Hetwan, wherefore so, 
Since thon hast learned the art so well?’ 110 
Mazeppa said-—“‘ "T were long to tell 5 

Aud we have many a league to go 

With every now and thea a blow, 

And ten to one at least the foe, 

Before our steeds may graze at ease 
Beyond the swift Borysthenes: 

And, sire, your limbs have need of rest, 

And I will be the sentinel 

Ofthis your troop.”---* Bat I request,’ 

Said Sweden's monarch, ‘thou wilt tell 120 
This tale of thine, and I may ceap 
Perchance, from this the boon of sleep, 

For at this moment from my eyes 

The hope of present slumber flies.’ 


<< Well, sire, with such a hope, 1”)! track 
ah seventy years of memory back : 
I think ’twas in my twentieth spring,-— 
Ay, ’twas,-—-when Casimir was king--- ,, 
Joho Casimir,---I was his page 
Six summers in my earlier age ; 
A learned monarch, faith! was he, 
Aud most anlike your majesty : 
He made no wars, and did not gain 
New realms to lose them back again ¢ 
And (save debates in Warsaw’s diet) 
He reign’d in most unseemly quiet; 
Not that he had uo carce to vex, 
He loved the muses and the sex; , 
And sometimes these so froward are, 
They made him wish himself at wars 
Butsoon his wrath being o’er, he took 
Another mistress, or new beok : 
And then he gave prodigious fftes—- 
All Warsaw gather'd round his gates 
Tv gaze upon hissplendid coart, 
And names, and chiefs, of princely porte 
He was the Polish Solomon, 
So sung his poets, all but one, 
Who, being unpension’d, made a satire, 
And boasted that he could not flatter. 
It was a court of jousts and mimes, 
Where every courtier tried at rhymes ; 
Even I for once produced some verses, 
And sign’d my odes, Despising Thyrsis. 
There wasa certain Palatine, 
A count of far and high descent, 

Rich as a salt or silver mine ;* 
And he was proud. ye may divine, 

Asif from heaven be had been sent : 
He had such wealth in blood and ore 160 
As few could match beneath the throne ; 

And he would gaze upon bis store, 
And o’er his pedigree would pore, 
Until by some confusion ted, - 
Which almost look’d like want of head, 
He thought their merits were his own. 
His wife was not of bis opinion--- 
His junior she by thirty yeare-—- 
Grew daily tired of his dominion 5 
And, after wishes, hopes, and fears. 
To virtue a few farewell tears, 
A restless dream or two, some glances 
At Warsaw’s youth, some songs, and dances, 
Awaited but usual chances, 
Those happy accidents which render 
The coldest dames so very tender, 
To deck her Coung with titles given, 


? 


Tis said, as passports into heaven 3 
® This comparison of a “salt mine” may perhaps 
be permitted toa Pole, as the wealth of the Santry 
consists greatly im the salt mines. 
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But, strange to say, they rarely boast 
Of those who have deserved them most. 


18) 


Vv. 

‘6 | was a goodly stripling then ; 

At een pb Lso may say, 

Tht there wére few, or b»y>s or men, 
Who, ia my dawoing time of duy, 

Of vassal or of knight's degree, 

Could vie in vanities with me; 

For I had strength, youth, gaiety, 

A port, not like to this ye see, 

But smooth, as all is rugged now 5 ; 
For time, and care, aud war,huve plough’d 
My very soal from out my brow 5 OL 
And thus [ shoald be disavow'd 

By all my kind and kin, could they 

Compare my day and yesterday + 

This change was wrought, too, loog eve age 

Had ta’en my features for his page : 

With years, ye know, have not declined 

My strength, my courage, or my mind, 

Or at this hour [shoald nothe 

Telling old tales beneath a tree, 

With startess skies my canosy. 

But Jet me on: Theresa's form— 

Methinks it gtides before me now, 

Between me and yon chestnut’s bough, 

The memory is so qaick and warm 3 

And yet I find no words to tell 

The shape of her Ltoved so well: 

She had the Asiaticeye, 

Such as our Turkish neighbourhned 
Hath mingled with our Polish blood, 210 

Dark as above as is the sky $§ 

But through it stole a tender light, 

Like the first moonrwe at midnight 

Large, dark, and swimming in the stream, 

Whichneem’d to melt to its own beam 5 

Alf love, half Janguor, and half fire, 

Like saints that at the stake expire, 

And lift their raptered looks on high, — 

As though it were a joy to die. 

A brow like a midsummer lake, _ 2 
Transparent with the sun therein, 

When waves no murmur dare to make, 

And heaven beholds her face witha. 

A cheek and lip---bat why procee! ? 

I loved her then—-L love her still; 

And such asl am, love indeed 
In fierce extremes-—in good and ill. 

Bat still we love even ia our tage, 

And baunted to our zeny age 

With the vain shadow of the past, 

As is Mazeppa to the last. 
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Vi. ae 
We met—-we gazed—-] saw, and sigh’d, 
She did not speak, and yet replied ; 
There are ten thousand tones and signs 
We hear and see, but none defines--- 
Involuntary sparks of thought, . 
Which strike from out the heart o’erwrought, 
And form a strange intelligence, 
Alike mysterious and intense, : 
Which Unk the barning chain that binds, 240 
Without their will, young hearts and minds ; 
Conveying, as the electric wire, 
We know not how, the absorbing fire.--- 
I saw, and sigh’d-—in silence wept, 
Anéd still reluctant distance kept, 
Until J was made known to her, 
And we might thea and there confer 
Without suspicion-—then, even thev, 

I long’d and was resolved to speak % 
But on my lipsthey died again, 
The accents tremulous and weak, 

Until one hour.---There isa game, 
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A frivolous and foolish glay, | 
Wherewith we while away the day $ 
It is---I have forgot the namne-—- 
And we to this, it seems were 


ge 
By some strange chance, abich £ forget : 


I reck’d not if J won or lost, 

It was enough tor me to be 

So near tu hear, and oh! to see 
The being whom I lov’d the most.—- 
I watch’d her asa sentiael, 
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(May ours this dark night watch as well 9) 


Until I saw, and thus it was, 

That she was pensive, nor perceived 
Her occupation, nor was grieve 

Nor glad to lose or gains but still 
Play’d on for hours, naif her will 

Yet bound her to the place, thou h not 
That her’s might be the winning lot. 
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Then through my brain the thought did pass, 


Even as a flash of lightning there, . 
That there was something 10 her air 
Which would not doom me to despair $. 


And on the thought my words broke forth, | 


All incoherent as they were--~ 
Their eloquence was little worth, 
But yet she listen’d---’tis enongh—- 

Who listens once will listen twice 3 

Her heart, be sure, isnot of ice, 
And one refusal ne rebuff. 


VIL. 

“ T loved, and was beloved again-—- 
They tell me, Sire, you never knew 
Thuse gentle frailties ; if tis true, 

I shorten all my joy or pain; 

To you ’twould seem absard as vain 5 

But all men are not born to reign, 

Or o’er their passions, or as you 


Thus o'er themselves and pauions too. 990 


I am—or sather was-—-a prince, 
A chief of theusands, and could lead 


Them on where each would foremost bleeds 


But could not o’er myself evince 
The hike control—But to reseme : 

I loved, and was beloved again ; 
In sooth, it is a happy doom 
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But yet where happiest ends in pain.— 


‘We met in secret, aud the hour 
‘Which led me to that lady’s bower 
Was fiery Expectation’s dower. 
My days and aights were nothing-~all 
Except that bour, which doth recal 
Ia the long Japse from youth to age 
No other like itself-—--I'd give 
The Ukraine back again to live 
Tt o’er once more---and be a page 
The Bapyy page, who was the lord 
Of one soft heart, and his own sword, 
And had no other gem nor wealta 


Save nature’s gift of youth and health.---310 


We met in secret---doubly sweet, 

Some say, they find it so to meet; 

I know not that---I would have given 
My life but to have call’d her mine 

In the full view of earth and heaven 5 
For I did oft and long repine 

That we could only meet by stealth. 


VALLE. 
6 For lovers there are many eyen, 


Andsuch there were on a: 3-—the devil 


On such occasions should he citl-— 
The devil l---1’m loth to do him wrong, 
It might he some antoward saint, 

Who would not be at rest teo long, 
But to his pious bile gave vent—- 
But one fuir pight, some lurking spies 


iy 


Surprised and seizedusboth. 


The Count was something more than worth-- 


I waa onarm’d: but if in steel, 
All cap-A-pie from head to heel, 


What ‘gainst their numbers could Ido? SS 


-’ Twas near bis castle, far away 
From city or from succour near, 
And almost on the break of day 5 
1 did not think to see another, 
My moments seem’d reduc'd to few 5 


And with one prayer to Mary Mother, 


And, it may be, a saint or two, 
As I resign’d me to my fate, 
They led me to the castle gate : 
Theresa's doom I never koew, 
Oar lot was henceforth separate.--- 
ine, 
alatine ; 


But he was most en 
An accident should ehance to touch 


His noble ’scutcheen shodld have got, © 
est of his line 3 
Because unto himself he seem’d 
The first of men, nor less be deem’d 
In others’ eyes, apd most in mine. 
*Sdeath ! with a page--- 
Had reconciled him to the thing ; 
But with a stripling of a page—- 


1 felt—-but cannot paint his rage. 


¥X. 


{vor § 


perchance & king 


«¢ Bring forth the borse!'—the horse was 


hrought; 
In truth, he was a noble steed 
A Tartar of the Ukraine breed, 
Who lvok'das tho 
Were in histimbs; but he was wild 
Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 
With spur and bridle undefiled--- 
"Twas but aday he had been caught ; 
And snorting, with erected mane, 
Aod struggling fierccly, but in vain, 
Inthe full foam of wrath aud dread 
To me the desert-born was led : 
They houad me on, that menial throng, 
Upon bis back with many a thoog § 
Then loosed him with a sudden lash--- 
Away !---away !---and on we dash !— 
Torreots less rapid and less rash. 


sa 


h the speed of thoaght 


X. 
Away }--away!---My breath was geoe-— 


1 saw not where hehurried on: 
"Twas scarcely yet the break of day 
And on he foam d---away !---away {— 


The lastof homaa sounds which rose, - 


As I was darted from my foes, 

Was the wild stout of savage laughter, 
Which on the wind came roaring after 
A moment from that rabble rout: 


With sudden wrath 1 wrench’d my head, 
e mane 


And spapp’d the cord, which to ¢ 
Had bouud my neck in lieu of reto, 
And. writhing haif my form about, 


908 


Howl’d back my curse! but ’midst the tread, 


The thunder of my courser’s speed, 
Perchance they did not hear nor heed: 
It vexes me---for } would faio 

Have paid their insult back agai. 

I paid it well in after days % 

There is not of that castle fas 

Its drawbridge and portcu lis’ weight, 
Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left 
Nor of its fields a blade of grass, 
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Save what grows on a ridge of wall, 

Where stood the hearth-stune of the hall; 
And many a time ye there might pass, 400 
Nor dream that e’er that fortress was : 

I saw its turrets ina blaze, 
Their crackling battlements all cleft, 

And the hot fad pour down like rain 
From off the scorch’d and blackening roof, 
Whose thickness was not vengeance-proof, 

They little thought that day of pain, 
When lanch’d, as on the lightning’s fash, 
They bade me to destraction dash, 

That one day I should come again, 
With twice five thousand horse, to thank 

The Conant for bis uncourteous ride. 
They play’d me thena bitter prank, 

hen, with the wild horse tor my guide, 
They beund me to his foaming flank : 
At length I play’d them one as frank--- 
For time at last sets all thing even--- 

And if we da but watch the bour, 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if uoforgiveo, 

The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 


Xi. 


‘* Away, away, my steed and I, 
Ate the pinions of the wind, 
All haman dwellings left behind, 
We speed like meteors through thesky, 
When with its crackling sound the night 
Is chequer’d with the northern light: 
Town---village---none were on our track, 
But a wild plain of far extent, 430 
And bounded by a forest black ; 
And, save the scarce seen hattlement 
On distantheights of some strong hold, 
Against the Tartars built of old 
No trace ofman. The year before 
A Turkish army had march'd o’er ; 
And where the Spahi’s hoof hath trod, 
The verdure fies the bloody sod :-— 
The sky was dull, and dim, and pray, 
And a low breeze crept moaning by-- 440 
I could have answer’d with a sigh--- 
But fast we fled, away, away--- 
And I could neither sigh nor pray 3 
And my cokl sweat-drops fel) like rain 
Upon the courser’s bristling mane; 
But, snorting still with rage and fear, 
He flew upon his far career: 
At times I almost thought, indeed, 
}le must have slacken’d inhis speed ; 
But no---my bound and slender frame 
Was nothing to his angry might, - 
And merely like aspur became : 
Fach motion which f made to free ne 
My swoln limhs from their agony 
increased his fury and affright : 
I tried my voice,---’twas faint and tow, 
But yet he swerved as from a blow; 
And, starting to cachaccent, sprang ° 
As froma sudden trumpet’s clang: 
Meantime my cords were wet with gore, 460 
Which, ouzing through my fimbs, ran o’er; 
And in my tongue the thirst became 
A something ficrier far than flame. 


XIE. 


“We ncar'd the wild wood---’twas so wide, 
T saw no hounds on either side ; 

Twas studded with old sturdy trees, 

That bent not to the roughest breeze 

Which how!s down from Siberia’s waste, 
And strips the forest in its haste,--- 

But these were few and far between 470 
Set thick with shrubs more young and green, 
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410. 


450 


. But now I doubted stren 
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Luxuriant with their annua) leaves, 
Ere strown by those autumnal eves 

That oip thé forest’s foliage dead, 
Discolour’d with a lifeless red, 

Which stands thereon like stiffen’d gore 


_ Upon the stain when battle’s o’er, 


And some long winter’s night hath shed 
Its frost o’er every tombless head, 
So cold and stark the raven’s beak 
May peck unpierced each frozen cheek ; 
’Twas a wild waste of underwood, _ 
And bere and there a chesnut stood, 
The strong oak,and the hardy pine; _ 
But far apart---and well it were, . 
Or else a different lot were mine---. _ 
The boughs gave way, and did not téar 
My limbs; and | found strength to bear 
My wounds, already scarr’d with cold--- 
My bonds forbade to loose my hold, 490. 
We rustled through the leaves like wind, 
Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind s 
By night | heard (hem on the (rack, 
Their troop came hard upon our back, 
With their long gallép, which can tire | 
The hound’s deep bate, and hucter’s fire: 
Where'er we flew they followed on, 
Nor left us with the morning sun; 
Behind I saw then, scarce a rood, 
At day-break winding through the wood, 50) 
And ihrough the night had heard their feet 
Their stealing, rustling step repeat. 
h! how § wish’d for spear or sword, 
At leust to die amidst the horde, 
And perish---if it must be so--- 
At bay. destroying many u foe. 
When first my courser’s race hegun, 
I wish’d the goal already won; 
h and speed. 
Vain doubt! his swift and savage breed 
Had nerved him like the mountain roe ; 
Nor faster falls the blinding snow 
Which whelms the peasant near the door 
Whose threshold be shall cross no more, 
Bewilder’d with the dazzling blast, 
Than through the forest-paths he past--- 
Untried, untamed, and worse than wild ; 
All furious as a favourd child 
Balk’d of its wish; or fiercer still--- 
A. woman piqued---who has her will. 


XIII. 
‘* The wood was past ; twas more than noon, 
But chill the air, although in Juve; | 
Or it might be my veins ran cold--- 
Prolong'd endurance tames the bold ; 
And I was then not what I seem, 
But headlong as a wintry stream, 
And wore my feelings out before + Se 
I well eould count their causes o’er: 
And what with fary, fear, and wrath, 
The tortures which beset my path, 
Cold, hunger, sorrow, shame, distress, 
Thus bound in nature’s nakedness ; 
Sprang from a race whose rising blood 
When stirr’'d beyond its cahmer mood, 
And trodden hard upon, is like 
The rattle-snake’s, in act to strike 
What marvel if this worn-out trunk 
Beneath its woes a mroment sunk ? 
The earth gave way, the skies roll’d round, 
1 seem’d to sink upon the ground ; 450 
But err’d, for I was fastly bound. 
My heart tarn’d sick, my brain grew sore, 
And throbb’d awhile, then beat no more, 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel; 
I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 
And a slight flash sprang o’cr my eyes. 
Which saw no farther: he who dic; 
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Can die no more than then I died. 
O’ertortured by that ghastly ride, 

I felt the blackness come aut RO, 

Aud strove to wake 3 but cou!d not make 
My senses climb up from below: 

I scltas ona pisnk at sa, 

Wheo all the waves that dash o’er thee, 
At the same tim? upheave and whelm, 
And hari thee towards adesert realm. 
My undulating life wasas 
The fancied lights that flitting pass 

Our saat eyes iadeep miulnight, when 
Fever begins upoa the brain; 

But soon it paasd with little pain, 

But a coofusioa worse than .uca: 
1 own that £ should deem it much, 

Dying, to feel the sam» again; 

Aad yet [do suppose we must — 

Feel far more ere we tarn to dust. 

No matter; [have bared my brow | 
Full in Death's face---before---and now. 


X(V. . 
«+ My thoughts came backs, where was L? Cold, 
Avt iwn, aad giddy, pulse vy puise 570 
Life reassuncd its lingering bold, 
And thro> by throb 3 till growa 4 pang 
Waich fora mo uent would coavalse, 
My dlood reflow’, though thick aad chill ; 
My ear with uncouta uoises rang, 
My s-art began oace more to thrill ; 
My sight retara’d, thouga dim: alas! | 
Aod tnickea'd, as it were, w th glass. 
M-troucht tne dash of waves was aigh; 
There was a gleam too of the siy, 
Studded with stars 3-—it is 00 dream; 
The wild aorse swims the wilder stream! 
The bright bread river's gushing tide 
- Sweeps, windin Penh far und wide, 
And we are aalf-way, struggling o'er 
To you unknown Sad sileat store. 
The waters bruke my hollow traace, 
And witha temporary strength 
My stiffened limbs were rebaptized. 
My courser’s broad breast proudly braves,590 
And dashes off the asceading waves, 
And onward we advance ! 
We reach the slippery shore at length, 
A haven [ but little prized, 
For all bebind was dark and drear, 
And all before was night and fear. 
How many hours of night or day 
In those saspeaded pangs Liay, 
I could nottell; Iscarcely kuew 
If this were bamau breath I drew. 
. XV. 
“ With glossy skin, aod dripping mane, 
And reeling limbs, and reeking flank, 
The wild stee:’s sinewy nerves still strain 
Up the repelling bank. 
We gainthe top: a boundless plain 
Spreads elroee? the shadow of the night, 
And onward, onward, onward, seems 
Like precipices in our dreams, 
To stretch beyond the sight ; 
And here aod there a speck of white, 
Or scattered spot of dusky green, 
In masses broke into the ligt, 
As rose the moon upon my right. 
But nought distinctly seen 
Tn the dim waste, would indicate 
The omen of a cottage gate; © 
No twinkling taper from afar 
Stood like an hospitable star ; 
Not even an ignis-fatuus rose 
To make him merry with my woes: 
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That very cheat had cheer’d me then ! 
Although detected, welcome still, 
Reminding me, throngh every ill, 
Of the abodes of men. 


XVI. 
“ Onward we went—but slack and slow 

His savage force at length o’erspent, 
The drooping cour-er, faint and low, 

All feebly foaming went. 

A sickly infant had had power 
To caide nim forwacd io that hour ; 

But aseless all to me. ; 
His sew-born tameaess nought avail’d, | 
My limbs were bound ; my force had fail'd, 

Barckaace: had they been free. 

With feeble effort still I tried 

To rend the buads so starkly tied--- 
Bat still it was in vain ; 

My limbs were only wrung the more, 

And soon the idle strife gave o'er, 

Which but prolong’d their pain 5 A] 
The dizzy race seem’d almost done, ; 
A Ithough no goal was nearly won : 

Some streaks announced the coming san-+ 

How slow, alas! he came! 

Methought that mist of dawntug gray 
Would never dapple tato day 5 
How heavily it roil’d away-— 

B-fore the eastero flame 
Rose crimson, and depdsed the stars, ; 
And call’d the radiance from their cars, 630 
Avi fill’d the earth, from his deep throne, 
With lonely lustre, all his own. 

XVII. 
“ Up rose the san; the mists were carld 
Back from tbe solitary world 
Which lay around-—behind---before : 
'W tat booted it to traverse o'er 
Piain, forest, river? Man nor brute, 
Nor dint of hoof, nor print of foot, 
Lay in the wild luxariant soil , 
Nosignof travel---none of toil : 
The very air was mute ; 
And not an insect’s sbrill small hora, 
No matin bird’s new voice was borne 
From herb nor thicket. Many a werst, . 
Panting as if his heart would hurst, 
The weary brute still stagger’'d on; 
And still we were---or seem’ d+-—-alone : 
At length, wile reeling on our way, 
Methought I heard a courser neigh, 
From out yon taft of blackening firs. 
It is the wind thoar branches atirs 
No, no! from out the forest prance 

A trampling troop 3 [eee them come ! 
In one vast squadren they advance ! 

I strove te cry—-~my lips were dumb. 
Tse steeds rush'on in plungiog pride 3 
But where are they the reins to guide ? 
A thousand horse—-and none to ride ! 
With flowing tail, aod fyiog mane, | 
Wide nostrils—-never stietch’d by pail, 
Muaths bloodless to the bit or rein, 

And feet that iron never * 

And flanks unscarr’d by spar or rod. 

A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 

Like waves that fallow o’er the eea, 
Came thickly thandering on, 

As if our faint approach to meet ; 

The sight re-nerved my courscr’s feet, 

A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 

A moment, with a faint low aeigh, 

He answered, and then fell ; 

With gasps and glaziog eyes he lay, 

And reekiog lumbs immoveable, 
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His first and last career is done! 
On came the troop-—they saw him stoop, 
They saw me strangely bound along 
His back with many a bloody thong ; 
They stop---they start---they snaff the air, 
Gallop a moment here and there, 
Approach, retire, whee] round and round, 
Then plunging back with sudden bound, 700 
Headed by one black mighty steed, 
Who seem’d the patriarch of his breed, 
Without a single speck or hair 
Of white upon his sbaggy hide ; 
They snort--they foam-—-neigh—swerve aside, 
Aad backward to the forest fly, 
bad Ader from a human eye,-— 
hey left me there, to my despair, 


Link’d to the dead and stiffening wretch, 710° 


Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch, 
Relieved from that uuwonted weight, 
From whence I could not extricate 
Nor him nor me---and there we lay, 

The dying on the dead! 
Hlittle deem’d another day 

“Would see my houseless, helpless head. 


And there from morn till twilight bound, 
1 felt the beavy hours toil round, 
With just enoagh of life tu see, 720 
My last of suns go down on me, 
In bopeless certainty of mind, 
That makes us feel at length resigned 
To that which our foreboding years 
Presents the worst and last of tears 
Inevitable---even a boon, 
Nor more unkind for coming soon $ 
Yet shaun’d and dreaded with such care, 
_ Asif it only were a snare 
That prudence might escape : 7D 
At times both wish’d for aod implored, 
Attimes sought with self-pointed sword, 
Yet still a dark and hideous close 
Toeven intolerable woes, 
And welcome in no shape. 
Aad, strange to say, the sons of pleasure, 
They who have revell’d beyond measure 
Ip beauty, wassail, wine, and treasure, 
Nie calm, or calmer, oft than he 
Whuee heritage was misery ; 740 
For be who hath ie turn ruo through 
All that was beautiful and new, 
Hath ecvene to hope, and nought to leave; 
_ And, save e future, which is view 'd 
Not quite as men are base or food, 
Bot as their nerves may be endued), 
With nought perbaps to grieve :--- 
The wretch still hopes his woes must end, 
And Death, whom he should deem bis friend, 
Appears, to his distemper'd eyes, © 750 
Arriv’d to rob him of bis prize, 
The tree of his new Paradise. 
To-morrow would have given him all, 
Repaid his pangs, repair’d his falls 
To-morrow would have been the first 
Of days no more deplored or curst, 
But bright and long, and beckoning years, 
Seen dazzling throegh the mist uf tears, 
Guerdon of many a paiofol hour 5 
To-morrow would have given him power 760 
To rule, to shine, to smite, to save--~ 
And must it dawn upon his grave? 


XVIII. 
_ & The sun was sinking-—still T lay 
Chain’d to the cbil) and stiffening stecd, 
I thought to mingle there our clay ; 
And my dim eyes of death had need, 
No hope arose of being freed: 
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I cast my Jast looks up the sky, 
And there between me and the san 
I saw the expecting ravenfly, 710 
Who scarce wou'd wait till both should die, 
Ere his repast begun 3 
He flew, and perch’d, then flew once more, 
And each time nearer than before 3 
I saw his wing through twilight flit, 
And once so near me he alit 
I could have smote, but lack’d the strength; 
But the slight motion of my hand, 
And teeble scratching of the sand, 
The exerted throat'sfaint struggling noise, 788 
Which scarcely could be call’d a voice, 
Together scared him off at length—- 
I know 00 more) latest dream 
Issomething of a lovely star 
Which fix'd my dull eyes from afar, 
And went and came with wandering beam, 
And of the cold, dull, swimming, dense ° 
Sensation of recurring sense, 
And then subsiding back to death, . 
And then again a little breath, 790 
A Sittle thrill, a short suspense, 
Anicy thickness cardling o'er 
My heart, and sparks that cross’d my brain— 
A gasp, a throb,a start of pain, 
A sigh and nothing more. 


XTX. 
‘| woke--- Where was 1?---Do I see 
A human face look down on me? 
And doth a roof above me close? 
Do these limbs on a couch repose ? 
Is this a chamber where 1 lie? £08 
And is it mortal yon bright eye, 
That watches me with gentle glance ? 

1 clos’d my own again once more, 

As doubtful that the former trance 

Could not as vet be o'er. 

A slender girl, long-hair'd, and tall, 

Sate watching by the cottage wall 5 

The sparkle of her eye } caught, 

Even with my first retarn of thought; 

For ever and anon she threw 818 

A prying, pitying glance on me 

With her black eyes so wild undfree: 
I gazed, and gazed, until I knew 

No vision it could be,--- 

But that I lived, and was released 

From adding to the sulture’s feast : 

And when the Cossack maid beheld 

My heavy cyes at length uaseald, 

She smiled-—and J} cssey'd to spestk, 

Bot fail’d--and she approached ard made $20 

With hpand finger sits that sud, 

1 must not strive as vet io break 

The silence, tH my strerg th -hould be 

Enough to leave my accents frees 

And then her band en mae che ‘aid, 

And smooth dé ize pillew tor my head, 

Aud stole zleng on Uptee tread, 

And gently oped Ge coor, and spake 
In winspers--ue er Was verre 50 sweel : 
Even muste follow'd ber light feet 3--- Su 

But those she call d were rot awake, 
And she went verth; Gut, cre she paso d, 
Avother lock onime she cast, 

Ancthersiat she made, tosay. 

That Lhad acuch: to fear, thacall 
Were near, ety cormacd oF call, 

Aud she would nel deiay 
Her due return: :---while sae was gone, 
Methought 1 telt (oo inuch wioLe. 


<6 She came wilh metuer and with sire--- gar 
What peed of more duo] will wot tue 
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With long recital of the rest, 
ince I became the Cossack’s guest : 
hey found me senseless on the plain--- 
They bore me to the nearest hut--- 
They brought me into life again--- 
Me---onc day o’er their realm to reign! 
Thas the vain fool whostrove toglut 
His rage, refining on my pain, 
Sent me forth to the wilderuess, 
‘Bound, naked, bleeding, and alone, 
To pass the desert to a throne,-— 
What mortal hieown doom may guess ?—- 
Let none despond, let none despair ! 
To-morrow the Borysthenes 
May see our coursers gaze at ease 
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Upon this Turkish bank,—-and never 
Had {such welcome for a river 
As I shall yield when safely there. 


oe good night !"— 


rew 
Hie length beneath the oak-tree shade, 
With leafy couch already made, 
A bed nor comfortless nor new 
To him, who took his rest whene’er 
The hour arrived, no matter where :— 
His eyes the hastening slumbers steep. 
And if ye marvel Charles forgot 
To thank histale, he wonder'd not,— 
The king had been an hour asleep. 


SS ee 
SKETCHES OF A TOUR TO PARIS, 


IN THE AUTUMN oF 1818.* 


At different places on the road we 
passed large crucifixes, which bad 
been set up as tributes of superstition, 
to commemorate particular incidents. 
‘They were from six to ten feet high, 
and on some of them were exhibited 
disgusting naked figures. They re- 
minded us of those scites in old English 
towos, designated by the name of 
‘‘ the Cross,” parts of which are visible 
even at thisday. I was told that, on 
the spots on which these French crosses 
are erected, some sudden death had 
taken place, or some murder or other 
crime had been committed. Ia Spain, 
where they infest every road, I am told, 
persons are expected to make a formal 
reverence to them ; and passengers rid- 
ing must alight to perform this ceremo- 
ny; butin Irance the crosses appear 
to be disregarded or derided, except by 
children, and the lowest vulgar, whose 
estimation can be the subject of no just 
pride. During the revolution they 
were for the most part destroyed ; but, 


when Napoleon restored the influence: 


of the priesthood, the crosses were also 
restored : and hence we found them in 
good order,—the crosses were fresh 
painted, of a black colour; and the 
figures affixed to them in mockery of 
the Deity were in various lively colours, 


I have already mentioned that the 


harness and tackle of the horses are 
made of ropes ; but this is not the only 
peculiarity. Many of the horses them- 
selves, are not, as with us, deprived of 
their virility, and are as wild as though 
they had just been caught in a forest. 


——_—— 


Hence they run from side to side, kick 
aod neigh, creating constant disturb- 
ance and alarm ; but owing to the vigi- 
lance of the driver, they cause few acci- 
dents. The horse-collars and bridles 
form a singular feature of every Freneh 
equipage. The former are made of 
wood, with high-flyers, or a sort of 
wings, projecting from the collar, oftea 
fantastically painted. Ono the collar 
covering the shoulders, and part of the 
neck, of the horse, is laid a full -curled 
sheep’s-skin ; sometimes of its natural 
colour, but more often died of a blue 
or red colour. Nothing could be more 
preposterous, and nothing could prove 
more strongly how much man is the 
creature of unreasoning habit or ip- 
stinct, than the use of those sheep-skins, 
while the thermomefer was at 90°; 


yet I saw them in every part of France, 


and in nearly every kind of carriage. 
The bridle is as clumsy as the collar, 
the straps being broad and thick, aod 
the winkers and head-piece consisting 
of glips of dried skin, plaited over md . 
cloth. ‘Phese bridles of Normandy, 
many of which are also to be seen ia 
Paris, enabled me more closely te 
identify the ancient royal bridle which 
I purchased a few years since at Par- 
kis’s cottage, on the spot in the New 
Forest, where William Rufus was kil- 
led. My bridle, worn by the horse of 
Rufus in 1100, proved to be a cout- 
terpart of these Norman bridles ; such 
is their antiquity, and such the force of 
that instinct, of which mea as well as 


© See page 3384, 
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animals appear to be the patients, in 
spite of occasional scintilletions of vo- 
lition and reason. I was of course 
pleased at being thus able to verify the 
attestation of the honest charcoal-ma- 
ker, who delivered the Rufus bridle to 
me as a relique which had been in the 
Purkis’ family in the same house for 
above 700 years, 

A few miles before we arrived at 
Rouen we descended into a valley, 
improved in cultivation, and studded 
with villages, large erections and 
churches, 
ufacturing districts of Derbyshire, and 
it proved, on enquiry, to be.the district 
which has given a manufacturing repu- 
tatioa-to Roveo. Here I saw. exten- 
sive ranges of buildings, which indica- 
ted the involvement of considerable 
capital, ind the employment of a nu- 
Merous population. ‘Their general as- 
pect, aud their adjuncts of new. cotta- 
ges, and a swarming population, occa- 
sioned me to exclaim to my French 
companions, “ Ah! voila Il’ Angle- 
terre !” at which they seemed piqued, 
for they bad announced our approach 
to this improved region, and had ex- 
pected a volley of those “ superbes” 
aod “ magnifiques” with which [ had 
often flattered them on other parts o 
the road. 

Accustomed to value every social 
arrangement ia the exaet proportion in 
which it promotes human happiness, J 
did not partake ia the vulgar pleasure 
which is always expressed in viewing 
@ great manofactory. Proximately, 
they are so many sents of misery, vice, 
and disease ; and, while they combine 
great ingenuity in their details, they 
also combine, in their arrangements, all 
the social errors and unfeeling policy of 
selfish man. 

The populous villages which line 
the roads through this busy and pic- 
turesque valley, are called Bassaume, 
Deville, and Malaumay ; and the chief 
manufacturers who occupy them are 
Mesers, Rawle, Adeline (Amand), 

Adeline (Benjamin), J. B. Pinel and 
Son, Ricard and Desmarets. Mr. 
Rawle, the chief of them, is an En- 
glisuman, and, I am told, one of tae 
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It reminded me of the man-: 
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most ingenious mechanics in Europe. 
In the time of Napoleon they afforded 
employment to nearly thirty thousand 
persons. 

In passing through these villages, 
and in the several towns, I was struck 
with the superiority of the contrivances 
by which heavy loads are transported in 
France. Instead of pfacing them on 
the bead, iu the painful and dangerous 
manner commonly adopted in England, 
or in an aukward and irksome manoer 
op the shoulders, the carrier is provided 
with a slicht apparatus, someumes 
formed of wood, like the frail used by 
glaziers in England, the ledge being 
broad enough to support a box or 
package ; or sometimes made of wick- 
er- work, with a basket or cavity instead 
ofa ledge. They are called hottes, and 
hence, probably, our English word 
hod, for the somewhat similar contri- 
vance with which bricklayer’s-iabourers 
convey bricks and mortar. Theso 
hottes are fixed by a strap, passiug 
round the shoulders, and it appeared 
to me that a man might carry double 
the weight with half the exertion that 
is required in England by the unskilful 
application of the head or shoulders, I 
conceive these hottes may be introduced 
with great advantage into Kugland for 
similar purposes. They cost about 
twelve or fifteen shillings, and form 
the stock-in-trade of thousands of in- 
dustrious persons.—One need not dwell 
on the evident anatomical and mechan- - 
ical advantages of thus dividing a kpot 
between a direct pressure from the 
straps on the shoulders, and on the in- 
clined plane of the back ; the head, 
legs, and arms being, in this disposition 
of the load, perfectly at liberty, and 
much pain and distress being conse- 
quently saved to that class of our spe- 
cies who perform the useful duties of 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter.” 

Nothing could be more imposing 
than our descent into the rich and pop- 
vious city of Rouen : the tine deciivity 
of the road wag planted on each side 
with suitable rows of stately trees, bav- 
iog walks between them for the use ot 
the inhabitants. Being a tine evening, 
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and the population being drawn out to 
enjoy its refreshing coolness, the en- 
trance of the town resembled, in popu- 
lation, the swarms depicted in the en- 
gravings which accompany the account 
of Lord Macartney’s embassy to Chi- 
na. Qn onr left we passed an enclosed 
promenade, filled with groups of well- 
dressed persons, such as are to be seen 
in the parks about London on Sunday 
evenings ; while on the right hand 
flowed the Seine, which at this place 
forms a magnificent river; the broad 
quays being covered with multitudes, 
who were enjoying themselves in front 
of various booths ef mountebanks and 
merry -andrews, 

After travellingso many miles through 
@ country destitute of social objects, 
we were delighted with the gaiety by 
which, ona sudden, we found ourselves 
surrounded. On entering the streets 
we first beheld that feature of French 
cities which confers on them so lively 
an air, the well-lighted and thronged 
coffee-houses, lemonade, fruit, and ice 
shops. The effect of these, and of the 
streets, choaked with passengers, was 
highly fascinating; and we began, for 


The Walking Mountain. 
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the first moment, to consider ourselves 
in that country so famed for its social 
gaiety. 

Just as we were enjoying the spec- 
tacle presented by the vivacity of a 
large French city, our national pride 
‘was gratified by the appearance in our 
rear of an elegant London curricle aod 
pair, driven by an English gentleman 
and his servaat. The elasticity, light- 
ness, and elegant form, of this vebicie, 
the spirit of the horses, and the taste 
and brilliancy of their accoutrements, 
presented such a contrast to all that we 
had seen of the same kind in France, 
that we could not help exulting at the 
manifest superiority of all the arts con- 
cerned in producing such a combination 
of elegance. The feelings of the Fredch 
populace seemed to be ia unison with 
our own; acrowdof them running 
after the curricle as a splendid novelty. 
At nine we were set down at the bureau 
of the diligence, when a couple of 
porters, taking our luggage on thew 
hottes, conducted us to the hotel de 
Normandie, to which we had been re. 
commended.—Mon. Mag. 1819. 
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A MOVING 


MOUNTAIN. 


nce 
From the Literary Gazette. 


SUNGULAR and recent event ex- 
cites the astonishment of the in- 
habitants of Namur and Dinant, which 
seems worthy the attention of the 
 fearned, who study the oature of our 
Globe. | 
Behind one part of the Castle of Na- 
mur there 1s a pretty high mountain 
(perhaps hill} at the foot of which there 
was a spring of water, of considerable 
magnitude, which never dried up. Since 
the time that the plan of the new fortifi- 
cations of Namur and of its citadel has 
been executed, this spring has beea 
choked up, and has disappeared. The 
proprietors of all the parts of the moun- 
tain perceived thata revolution of some 


kind was preparing in the interior of. 


their property, and nothing could equal 
their surprise when they became convin- 
ced that the powerful action of the wa- 
ters of the choked up spring was under- 


mining a great part of this mountain, apd 
coatinued to make it move in a mass, 
without apy sinking or cracks which 
might assist the observers in their caleu- 
lations respecting it. The news of this 
event soon spread ;"in a short time the 
whole part of the road which leads te 
Dinant has been occupied by one of the 
points ofthis mountaia ; and it has been 
necessary in consequence to remedy 
this inconvenience by throwing a bridge 
over the Meuse, towards the bank which 
leads to Ivoir, the actual residence of 
Count Depatin, formerly commandant 
of Tournay. 

The people have now given this 
mountain the name of the walking 
mountain ; and in fact its motions are 
perceptible, as well as the direction that 
the weight of the waters, which daily in- 
creases more and more, makes it take 


toward the bank of the Meuse. 
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THE FLOWERS OF RHETORIC. 


BY THE REV. R. SHARPE, p.p. London 1819. 


6 advantages enjoyed by the ri- 
sing generation in our times are 
unquestionably great, and if the system 
Of moddern education be radically. good, 
we may presume that our descendants 
‘will prove abler men than our forefath- 
ers, may, even than ourselves. Among 
the productions to facilitate the studies 
OF youth, the present is one which has 
& Ven us a good deal of pleasure. There 
18 much novelty in the design, much 
drollery in the arrangement, and much 
whim and odd research in the selections, 
The author is of opinion that writers 
and public speakers of the present time 
fail more in richness of expression than 
in syotactic rule and logical sagacity ; 
and he offers his treatise of rhetorical 
Ornaments with the view of filling the 
youthful mind with beautiful images, 
eathusiastic feelings, and that command 
of language io which alone true orato- 
Ty consists, For this’ purpose, dividing 
his subject into a hundred heads, of 
Acyrologia, Anecdote, Apologue, Cat- 
echresis, Climax, Dilemma, Erotesis, 
Hyperbole, Laconism, Metaphor, &c. 
&c. &c. he explains their import, gives 
examples in each from ancient and mo- 
dern authorities, From a publication 
of this kind it is not easy to select ex- 
amples which will convey a perfect idua 
of its execution ; and in the few extracts 
which we shall make we shall be more 
guided by our wish to amuse our read- 
ers than to display the author, whose 
single fault is, we think, a somewhat 
Pompous diction, | 


* 


THE CLIMAX, 


A figure, by which advances are made through 
' @ sentence, as an eminence is attained by a 
gradatory. 


THE PROCRASTINATED CLIMAX, 


What is your name? said a gentleman toa 
porter. y name, replied the fellow, is the 
same as my father’s: And what is his name ? 
kid the gentleman. It is the same as mine: 
Then what are both your names ? Why, they 
are voth alike, saidshe porter. 


A fellow who was tried at Dublin, for some 
Private offence, received the following sen- 
tenve---Judge : Tho sentence of the Court is, 


that you be flogged from the Bank to the 
Quay.--- Prisoner: Thank you, my Lord ! 
you have done your worst--Judge: Aud be 
flogged back again. 


THE ANTHORISMUS., 


Af Pigure, by which a Person renders the Prew 
Position of another of counter-effect. 


Tarpin took my mare from the stable, and 
rode to York, without my knowledge aud 
consent; wihich I term a felony.-—-It is trae, 
he did so; but it was no theft; for he rode 
her to your yard again, and tied her to the 
rack. 

Charlotte, itis my duty asa pereat to in- 
form you, that you are Hing by a man of 
very prodigate caasacter, who will mar your 
reputation.---Papa ; Vice placed near Vir- 


tue, makes Virtue orore lovely, strung, and 
Clear. 


Yow mighthave had adeal more wit, Papa, 
had you been guverned by my Muamuaa.--- 
Child ! he whois governed by Dw wile, bas 
no wit at all. 


THE REPARTEE. 


A prompt, keen, satirical Reply to an Address, 
Question, Declaration, or Charge. 


Ttis a fine day.—It severally is, when a 
Viper is abroad, 


Madam; my Lord is dying for you.---T 
Wish be was; aod twat he m:y never agaiu 
importuoe me on the subject of love. 


A Clergyman one Sabbath, in his sermon, 
€o supportiug the doctrine, that ** wiat- 
ever is, is right,” and, that ** what God had 
€, was well made.’”’ One of the over- 
seers of the parish, who had a protuberant 
back, and was short and crooked, followed 
him outof tue church, and in tae purcu thus 
addressed him: If all things, Sir, are well 
made, how came I not to be so? The parson 
instantly ascertaining the meusuration of his 
figure, told him, that be considered him well 
made fora cripple. 


A loquacious blockhead, after babbling 
some time to Aristotle, observed, thathe was 
fearful that he was obtrudiog on hiv ear. No, 


no, replied Aristoue, 1 have not been listen. 
ing. 


A litigation once arose in the University 
of Cambridge, whether Doctors in Law, ur 
Doctors in Medicine, should hold precedence. 
The Chancellor asked, whether the thief or 
the hangman preceded at an execution, aud 
being told that the thief tsually took tie 
lead ; Well then, said the Chancellar, let 
the Doctors in Law have the recedence, 
ad ia Doctors in Mediciue next in 
rank. 


A quaker inastage-coach with an ofticer, 
observed, that his sword was very troubic- 
some.---All my enemies are of the same Opie 
ion, replicd the captain. 
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Alink-hoy one very dark evening, asked 
Doctor Burgess the preacher, if he would 
have alight? No, replied the doctor, 1 am 
ove of the lights of the world. I wish then, 
rejoined the boy, that you were hung at the 
a of the alley where I live, for it is devilish 

ark. 


The delicate rhetorical figure, “‘ The 
Double Entendre,” is wel! got through :’ 
ex. gr. 


A gentleman ordered to attend one even- 
ing atthe bar of the House of Commons, res- 
cting the Isle of Man, was asked by Mr. 
undas, if the population of the Island was 
on the increase ? 
witness, since my living there. 


Two vivacious girls entering the pump 
room at Bath, met a short, fat, ruddy, coarse 
Jadyretiring. Here ts beef-a-la-mode coming 
out, said one of the girls: Thisis usual, re- 
plied the dowager, to make room for the 
game ! 


A gentleman observing his gardener with 
an old broad-brimmed hat on, jocosely asked 
bim, who gave him that cuckola’s bat. It is 
one of your old ones, replied the gardener, 
that my mistress gave me yesterday, when 
you were at the races. 


The roses on your cheek were never made 

To bless the eyc alone, and then to fade ; 

Nor had the cherries on your tips their being, 
To please no other sense than that of secing. 


The Bon Mor is another source of 
Joe Miller illustration - 


Inarecentduel between two Barristers» 
one of them sbot away the skirt of the other’3 
coat. His second observing the truth of his 
ain, declared, that had his Fiend been engag- 
ed with aclient, he would very probably have 
hit his pocket. 


The Anecovote is also a potent flow- 
er of rhetoric: when happily iotro- 
diced, it has a great effect, as we can 
well remember in the speeches of the 
late Mr. Windham. Dr. Sharp gives 


some pat instances : 


A conceited juvenile pulpit-performer im- 
portuned (00 sume auniversary) the Bishop 
of his diocese to allow him to preach. Lhave 
no objection to permit you, said the Bishop, 
but nature will not. 


An officer in a dragoon regiment, at a _re- 
view, lost his hat by a gale of wind. A 
private dismounted, aud presenting it to bim 
on the point of his sword, accidentally made 
& puocture in it---Damn it, Sam, 1 would 
sooucr Giat you had pierced my arm. Why, 
so, Colonel? Because have credit with my 
surgeon, but none with my hatter. 


Of the Imprecation, we copy one 
dreadtul example : 
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ery much, answered the . 


fron. & 


May Heaven’s dreadfal vengeance over- 
take him! May the keen storms of adversity 
strip him of all his leaves and fruit! May 

eace forsake his mi:.d, and rest be banished 

rom his pillow ! May his days be filled with 
reproach, and his nights be haunted with re- 
morse ! May he be stung by jealousy without 
cause, and maddened by revenge without the 
means of execution! and, may all his off- 
spring be blighted and perish,exce pt one,who 
may grow up acurse tohis old age, and bring 
his hoary head with sorrow to the grave ! 


The Proverb furnishes a fair speci- 


men of the author’s manner : 


It isdear-bought hovey that is licked offa 
thorn. 


‘A knotty piece of timber requires a smooth 
wedge. 
The man who does not look before, will 
generally be found behind. 
The higher an ape climbs, the more he 
shows his tail. 


Good biood makes an ill pudding without a 
little suet. 


There is very little for the rake after the 
shovel. 


A man whose eyes require couchiog, is 
not a proper person to set up a8 ap oculist. 


‘* Many things happen between the cup and 
the lip.” Zhis troverb arose from the fate of 
Antinous, one of Penelope's sutiors, who was 
shot by an arrow frow thebuwof Ulysses as he 
was going toadrink. 


The following Bull will scarcely be 
recognised either under the fine name of 
Oxymoron, or by the learned author's 
definition : 

A Figure by whichan Expression seeming- 
ly wrong, or apparently absurd or licentivus, is, 


on consideration, confessed to be notable, vbrious, 
and just. 


Two gentlemen passing a blackberry-bash 
while the fruit was unripe, One uf them re- 
marked, that it was ridicuiuus to call them 
blackberries, when they were red. Do you 
uot know, replied his fiend, that dlackbercies 
are always red, when they are green ? 


Our readers will, we fear, think we 
have made a strange Ulla Podnda of 
this work, but it 13 realiy such an itself, 
We may tndced have picked out the 
Dice bits and seasouing in prelereace to 
the plain bouill : but there ts a laceious- 
ness in the thing itset, and a disregard 
ol arrangement, Which stamp a charactet 
Upon it Ho art of ours coulu efluce. We 
conclude with examples of the Dilem- 
ma, thy Contrast, and Sarcasm : 
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FHE DILEMMA, 


4 Declaration that consists of two 
tious, cither of whichis forcible and convin - 
cing. A Figure of much dignity and excel- 
lence. 


Why should he be so sharply rebuked? If 


he has done wrong, a mild admonition would: 


be betters ifhe tas not done wrong, reproof 
will fall on yourselves. 


THE CONTRAST. 
‘When we've nothing to dread from the law’s sternest 


frowns, 
How we laugh at the barristers’ wigs, bands, and 
+ gowns! 


Bat no svoner we want them, to sue or defend, 
‘Than their laughter begins, and our mirth’s at an 
end. 


SARCASM. 


Banter; bitter Derision ; acrimonious Satire ; 
earnestand poignant Reproof, conveyed tr 
rete asquinades, Pindarics, Quibs, 

C. 


It is true, you are a Member of Parlia- 
ment; bat you are too heavy a log to be 
lifted to preferment by any court lever. 


This morning, quite dead, Tom was found in his 


9 
Altho’ he was hearty last night : 
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Bat ‘tis thought, having seen Dr Glynn in a dreams 
That the poor feliow died ofthe fright. 
Our language has no term of reproach, the 


mind no idea of detestation, that not ak 
on i happily applied to you, and ex- 
ted. 


He is one of those who would not scruple 
to apologize for every crinte that has been 
cemmitted, fromthe marder of Abel, down 
to the last burglary recorded in the annals of 
the Old Bailey. 


He has a fine head of hair: and I trust that, 
the justice of God will soon plait itintoa halter, 
asitdid Absalom’s; and that the spreadiag 
arm of some tree will speedily suatch him to 
execution. 


He seems to have invented a new system 
of ethics, which discards virtue as a supertlu- 
ity, and rejects integrity as an incumbrance. 


We cannot tell whether our extracts 
may help to make good orators, or even 
good jesters of our readers; but if Dr. 
Sharp has not put so much in our power, 
as in verity the making of rhetoricians 
and wits is no easy job, we trust we 
have given them ten minutes entertain- 
ment witb all this laughable matter. 


MONUMENT TO HENRY KIRKE WHITE, 


BY CHANTREY. 


4 he E Cambridge Chronicle mentioas 
that a monuinent, by Mr.Chantrey, 
has been erected in All Saints Church of 
that city, to the memory of Henry 
Kirke White. 
stance, that this tribute to British gen- 
ius bas been offered by an American 
gentleman, of the name of Boott,* who, 
On a visit to Cambridge, was surprised 
to find that there was no memorial on 
the burial- placc of a poet whom he much 
admired, and thought worthy ef that 
public distinction. Having obtained 
leave to repair this omission, he applied 
to the eminent Sculptor above mention- 
ed, who has as we learn, fulfilled his 
commission with great classical taste. 
The Journal from which we have taken 
this notice adds, that ‘“*the monument 
has been erected on the west side of the 
church, facing the altar. It consists of 
white marble ; amd exhibits within a 
medallion the portrait of Mr. White in 
bas-relief. Below the medallion are 
C° Of Bosrou.] 


It is acurious circume . 


the following lines from the pen of the 
Professor ot Modern History ;— 


Warm with fond kone and Icarning's sacred flame, 
To Granta’s bowers tM@youthful poet came ; 
Unconquer'd pow’rs th’ unmortal mind display’d, 
But worn with anxious thought the frame decay’d. 
Pale o'er his lamp, and in his cell retired, 

The martyr student faded and expired. 

O genius, taste, and piety sincere, 

Too early lost ‘midst duties too severe ! 

Foremost to mourn was generous Southey seen ; 
He told the tale, and show’d what White had been: 
Nor told in vain ;—far o'er the Atlantic wave, 

A wanderer came, and sought the poet's grave. 

On yon low stone he saw his lonely name, 

And raised this fond memorial to his fame. 


“In the execution of the portrait, 
Mr. Chantrey has been eminently suc- 
cessful: it is astriking likeness of the 
man; butthe style and beauty of the 
sculpture may be compared to the best 
works of Grecian artists; and in the 
manner of executing the medallion the 
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sculptor has been guided by the purest 
models of taste. The works both of 
Grecian and Egyptian sculptors afford 
examples of relieves protected by being, 
as it were, imbedded within aa excava- 
ted surface. The Hieroglyphic sculpt- 
ure is all of this kind; and the Patere 
of a similar nature. 

Two other moouments, by Mr. 
Chaatrey, both of white marble, have al- 


so been erected in the Chapels of Trin-— 


tty and St. John’s colleges, The first, 
to the memory of the late: Professor 


Porson, is distinguished by a bust of 
the most exquisite sculpture, remarkable 
for the likeness it exhibits of that illus- 
trious scholar; which is such as to as- 
tonish those who bave seen it, and who, 
well remember the characteristic traits of 
thooght and mildness in bis coutitenance. 
The other monument, also supporting a 
bust, isto the memory of Mr. Fex 
TowNnsHEND; and this is not inferior 
either in point of resemblance or sculp- 


ture to either of those already described,” - 
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‘By THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE, LL.B. 2vols. London 1619. 
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From the Literary Gazette, July 1819, 


Ree any detailed remarks 
we may have to offer on these vol- 
umes, we at present avail ourselves only 
of the celerity of our publication (by ad- 
ding’ Mr. Crabbe to Lord Byron) to 
indulge, at least our poetical readers, 
with the taste of two of Britain’s great- 
est living bards, who have both given 
us novelty within the few days that have 
elapsed since our last No. The tales 
of the Hall extend to tweaty-two books, 
and consist of the memoirs of a aumber 
of persons residing in the. vicinity of a 
country-squire’s abode whence the ttle 
is derived. The antithesis, the play on 
words, the epigram, the versification, 
the identity of portraiture,the fine touch- 
e3 of nature, the strokes by which 
character is faithfully portrayed, and 
the accurate observation of human life, 
which distinguish the former writings 
of Mr. Crabbe are all prominent features 
of this work. The whole forms a 
series of painting from common life, io 
which we seem to recognize every in- 
dividual, and in only one case do we 
detect any thing like an improbability, 
Perhaps these paintings are sometimes 
a little too much made out, but in 
others the force of a -great original 
master ig udded to the minuteness of a 
copyist. The general impression upoa 
our minds iz not so favourable to the 
author as it ought to be; because we 
have, in the discharge of our critical 
functions, read these two copious vol- 


umes tale after tale, persaveringly aed 
without relaxation, but we perceive 
even under this disadvantage that, takea 
up from time to time, they must prové 
an invaluable accession to the uselil 
and entertaining literature of the age, 
an honor to the author and his county; 
and, so long as our language lasts 
the delight of . succeeding generations. 
We select one tale, prefacing that Sit 
Owen Dale had resolved to tle & 
dreadful revenge on a lady who 
cruelly slighted him, and 1s reclaimed 
from his savage purpose by the example 
of one of his tenants, Ellis : 


Our knight a tenant had in high esteem, 

His constant boast, when justice was bus theme ¢ 
H.- praised the facner's sense, bis shrewd discour Ms 
Free without rudences, manly, and not cars, 

A: farmer, tenant. nay, as Mail, the knight 
Thought Bilis all that approved and right; 
Then he was happy, and some envy drew, — 
Foreknowiug more than other farmers pew. - ¢ 
They call’d him learned, and it sooth’d cir poe 
While he in his was pleas’d and gratified. 

Stil) more t’ uffend, be to the altar led 

Tre vicar’s nivee, to early reading bred ‘ 

Who, though she freely ventured on the lik, 
Could never fully be the farmer's wife; 

She had a wituess, gentleness, and casey 

Sere a coarte mint! to humble and displesse * 

O ! had she never known a fault beside, a 
How vain their spite, how impotent their pride 
Three dacing girls the happy couple blests 

Who now the sweetest lot of life poress’d é 

Bor what can more a grateful spirit Wore “th fave: 
Than health, with competence and pea ¥" 

Elis would sometimes, thriving man! ai 

To the town ian, ant quit the paslour ’ 
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But he was ever kind where'er he went, 

And trifting sums in his amusements spent: 

Hie bought, he thought for her—she should have been 

content : | 

Oft, when he cash received at Smithfield mart, 
At Cranbournalley he would leave a part; 
Ani, if to town he follew'd what he sold, 

Sure was his wifea present to beheld - 

Still when his evenings at the inn were spent, 
She mused at home in sullen discontent ; 

And , sighing, yielded to a wish that some 

‘With social spirit to the farm would come : 
There was a farmer in the place, whose name, 
And skill in rural arts, was known to fame ; 

He had a pupil, by his landlord sent, 
On terms that gave the parties inuch content ; 
Me youth thove arts, and those alene, should learn, 
With aught beside his guide had no eancern: 
He might to neighb’ring towns or distant ride, 
And there amusements seek without a guide ; 
With handsome prints his private room was graced, 
His music there, and there his books was plec’d 2 
Men knew not if be farm'd, bat they allow d him taste- 
Books, prints, and music, cease, at times, to charm, 
And sometimes men can neither ride nor farm ; 
They loek for kindred minds, and Cecil found, 
In Farmer Eilis, one jafora:’! and sound; 
But in his wite—' hate the fact I tell 

A lovely being, who could! pirase too well: 

And he was ovewho never would deny 

Himself a pteasare, or indeed would try. 

Early and well ube wife of Ellis knew 
‘Where danger was, and trembled at the view ; 
So evil spirits tremble, bat are still 
Evil, and loose not the rebell'ous will; 

She sought not safety from: the fancied erime, 

* And why retreat before the dangerous time ”” 
Of came the student of the farm end read, 

And found his mind with more than reading fed ; 
This Ellis seeing, left them, or he staid, 
As pleased him, not offended nor afraid; 
He came in spirits with his girts to play, 

Then ask excuse, and, laughing, walk away ; 
When, as he entered, Cecil ceased to read, 

He would exetaim, “ Proceed, my friend, proceed 
Or, sometimes weary, would to bed retize, 

And fear and anger by his ease inspire. 
*s My conversation does he then despise ? 

Leaves he this slighted tace for other eyes "7 

So eaid Alicia ; and‘she dwelt so long 

Upon ‘that thought, to leave her was to wrong, 
Alas! the woman lovdl the soothing tongue, 
That yet pronounced ber beautiful and young 3 
‘The tongue that, seeming eareless, ever praised ; 
The eye that roving, op her person gazed, 

The ready service. on the watch to please, 

And all such sweet, small courtesies as these. 
The foe's attack will on the fort begin, 

‘When he iscertain of a friend within. 

When afl was lost,-~or, in the lover's sight, 
When all was won,—the lady thought of flight. 
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« Fly with me, Henry !” Henry sought in vain 

Te sooth her terrors and her grief restrain, 

Ne saw the lengths that women dared togo, 
Arai fter’d the husband both as frend and for. 
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Of farming weary—for the guilty mind 

Can no resoufce in guiltless studies find, 

Left to himself, hie mother all unknown, 

His titled father, loth the boy to own, 

Had him to decent expectations bred, 

A favour'd offspring of a lawless bed ; 

And would he censure one who should pursne 

The way hetook? Alicia yet was new : 

Her passion pleased hin: he agned on flight: 

They fix'd the method, and they chese the night. 

Then, while the Farmer read of public crimes, 

Collating cooly Chronicles and Times, 

The flight was taken by the guilty pair, 

That made one passage in the colamns there. 

The heart of Ellis bled; the comfort, pride, 

The hope and stay of hisexistence died ; 

Rage from the ruin of his peace arcee, 

And he would follow and destroy his foes ; 

Wowk! with wild haste the guilty pair pursue, 

And when he found—Good heaven! what would he 
do? 

That wretched woman he weuld wildly seize, 

And agonize her heart, his own to ease ; 

That guilty man would grasp, and in her sight 

Insult hie pangs, and her despair excite ; 

Bring death in view, and then the stroke suspend, 

And draw out tortares till his life should end : 

O! it should stand reeorded in all time, 

How they transgress’d, and he avenged the crime‘ 

In this bad world should all his business eease 

He would not seek--he would not taste of peace 5 

But wrath should live till vengeance had her due, 

And with his wrath his life should perish too. 

His girle—not his-—he would not be s0 weak-~ 

Child was a word he never more must speak ° 

Bow did he know what villains had defiled 

His bonest bed 2---He sparn‘d the name of ebild : 

Keep them he must ; but he would ecarsely hide 

Their forms, and nip the growth of woman's pride ; 

He would consume their flesh, abridge their food, 

And kill the mother-vices in their blood. 


Years have rolled on when Sir Owen 
visits him to ascertain if his revenge has 
been ample, sweet, and Justing. He 
praises the delight of revelling on the 
miseries of those who have wronged us ; 
and Ellis relates the close of his ven- 
geance in the following pathetic and 
powerful colloquy : 


& Hear me, Sir Owen :~I had sought them long, 
Urged by the pain of ever present wrong, 

Yet had not seen; and twice the year came rourfd—- 
Years hateful now--ere f my victims found: 

But I did find them, in the dangeon’s gloom 

Of a emall garret---a precarious home, 

For that depended on the weekly pay, 

And they were sorely frighten’d on the day ; 
But there th. y linger’d on from week to week; 
Haunted by ills of which ’c’s hard to speaks 

For they are many aod vexatiots all, 

The very stvalicst—but they none were small. 
The root, uncicled in patches, gave the snow 
Entravec within, ard theré were heaps below - 
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I pass'd a narrow region dark and cold, 

The strait of stairs to that infectious bold; 

And, when I entered, misery met my view 

In every shape she wears, in every hue, 

And the bleak jey blast across the dungeon flew ; 
There frowned the ruined walls that once were white; 
There gleamed the panes that ance admitted light; 
There lay unsavotcry scraps of wretched food ; 

And there a measure, void of fue), stood ; 

But who sbal! part by part describe the state 

Of these, thus followed by relentless fate ? 

All, too, in winter, when the icy air 

Breathed its bleak venom on the guilty pair. 


“ That man, that Cecil !—he was left, it seems, 
Unnamed, unnoticed; farewell to his dreams! 

Heirs made by law rejected him of course, 

And left him neither refuge nor resource : 

Fheir father’s? No: he was the harlot's son 

Who wronged them, whom their duty bede them shua; 
And they were dutcous all,and he was all.undone. 


Now the lost pair, whom better times had Jed 

To part disputing, shared their sorrow’s bed : 

Their bed !—I shudder as I speak—and shared 

Scraps to their hunger by the bungry spired.” 

«Man! my good Ellis! can you sigh ?”—* I can: 

In shart, Sir Owen, I must feel as man ; 

And could you knaw the miseries they endured, 

‘The poor, uncertain pittance they procured ; 

When, laid aside the needle and the pen, 

Their sickness won the neighbours of their den, 

Poor as they are. and they are passing poor, 

‘To lend some aid to those who needed more : 

Then, too, an ague with the winter came, 

And in this state—that wife I ¢annot name 

Brought forth a famish'd child of suffering and of 
shame. 


* This bad you known,and traced them to this scene, 
Where all was desolate, defiled, unclean, 
fireless room, and, where a fire had place, 
‘The blast loud howling down the empty space, 
You must have felt a part of the distress, 
Forgot your wrongs, and made their suffering Jess!” 
-* Sought you them, Ellis, from the mean intent 
‘lo give thein succour ?” 
“ What indeed I meant 
At first was vengeanee; but I long parsacd 
‘The pair, and I at jest their misery view'd 
In that vile garret, which I cannot paint— 
The sight was loathsoine, and the smell was faint; 
And there that wife,—whom I had loved so wet), 
And thought so happy, was eondemn‘d to dwell; 
‘The gay, the grateful wife, whom I was glad 
‘To see in dress beyond our station clad, 
And to behold among our neighbours fine, 
More than perhaps became a wife ofmine ; 
And now among her neighbours to explore, 
And see her poorest of the very poor !— 
I would describe it, but I bore a part, 
Nor can explain the feelings of the heart ; 
Yet memory since has aided me to trace 
The horrid features uf that dismal place. 
‘There she reclined unmoved, ber bosom bare 
To her companion's unim passion’d stare, 
And my wild wonder :—Seat of virtuc ! chaste 
As lovely ence! O! how wert thou disgraced ! 
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Upon that breast, by sordid rage defiled, 

Lay the wan features of a famish’d child ;~ 
That sin-born babe in utter misery laid, 

Too feebly wretched even to cry for aid ; 

The ragged sheeting, o’er her person drawn, 
Served for the dress that hunger placed in pawn. 


+ atthe bed’s feet the man reclined bis frame: 
Their chairs were perished to support the flame 
That wamred bis agued limbs ; and. sad to see, 
That shook him fiercely as he gazed on me. 


‘J was confused in this unhappy view : 

My wife! my friend ! I coald not think it true ; 
My children's mother,—my Alicia,—Isid 

On such a bed ! so wretched,—so afraid ! : 
And her gay, young seducer, in the guise Oe 
Of all we dread, abjure, defy, despise, ° 
And all the fear and terror in his look, 

Still more my mind to its foundation shook. 


“ At asthe spoke :—° Lang since I would have died, 
But ceuld not leave her, though for death I sigh'd, 
And tried the poison’d cup, and dropt it as I tried, 


“6 She isa woman, and that famish'd thing 
Makes her 0 life, with all its evite cling : 

Feed her, and let her breathe her last in peace, 
And all my sufferings with your promise cease.’ 


“ Ghastly he smiled :—I knew not what I felt, 
But my heart meked—hearts of fiint would melt, 
To see their anguish, pemury, and ebame, 

How base, how low, how groveling they became; 


_ I could not speak my purpose, but my eyes 


And my expression bade the creatare rise. 


“ Yet, O! that woman's look! my words are vail 

Her mix'd and troubled feelings to explain ; 

True, there was shame and consciousness of fill, - 

But yet remembrance of my love. witbal, 

And knowledge of that power which she would 207 
recal, 


‘¢ But still the more that she to memory brought 
The greater anguish in my mind was wrought: 
The more she tried to bring the past in view, 
She greater horror on the present threw ; 

So that, for love or pity, terror thrill’d 

My blood, and vile and odious thoughts instill’. 
This war within, these passions in their strife, 
If thus protracted, bad exhausted life ; 

But the strong view ofthese departed years 
Caused a full-burst of salutary tears, 

And as I weptat large, and thoaght sleat, 

I felt my reason re-ascend her throne.” 


My friend !” Sir Owen answer'd, @ whst beam 
Of your just anger ?—when you saw their shames 

It was your triumph, and you should have show? ’ 
Strength, if not joy—their sufferings were their owe 


"6 Alas, for them! their own in very deed ! 


And they of mercy had the greatér need; 
Their own by.purchase, for their frailty 
And wanted heaven's own justice bumao 
And seeing this, could I beseech mY God 
For deeper misery, and a breavier rod 7” , 
But could you help them ?”—“ Think, St OW 
Row 


e 
a 
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¥ saw them then—methinks I see them now ! 
She had not fvod, noraughta mother needs, 
Who for another life and dearer fveds: 
I saw her speechicss; on her wither'd breast 
The wither‘d child extended, but not prest, 
Who sought, with moving lip and feeble ery, 
Vain instinct! for the fount without supply. 
Sure it was all a gricvous, odiaus scene, 
Where all was dis-nal, melancholy, mean, 
Foul with compeli'd negleet, unwholesome, and 
unciean ; 
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That arm,—that eye,—the cold, the sunken cheek, 
Spoke all, Sir Owen—fiercely miseries speak {” 


The death of the seducer and the seclu- 
sion of the guilty wife, “whom nev er 
more on earth will he forsake or see, 
ends Eillis’s affecting narration ; and 
need we add that, thus taught, Sir Owen 
foregoes his purposed revenge. 


Se 
SPECIM2ENS OF THE BRITISH PuL'1S, &c. 


BY THOMAS CAMPRELL. 


€ pet of the restoration sprung oneem- 
inent effusion of wit, namely, Hudi- 
bras ; hat the drama degenerated, ow- 
ing to the infection of French and 
Spauish literature. Davenant was, as 
- far as costume and mechanism went, a 
great jmprover of the stage ; and Dry- 
den and Otway weré its chief orna- 
ments 3 te former employing great 
genius in a wrong direction, and the 
latter doing too little to establish what 
was pure and good. With Dryden, 
-who died in its last year, we may close 
the seventeenth century. To him Pri- 
or, Swift, Parnell, Rowe, and, aleve 
them all, Pope succeeded. The finest 
ear for melody gave to all he wrote a 
peculiar grace and sweetness, previously 
unknown to English verse. No won- 
der that his cotemporaries regarded 
him with tbe fondest admiration, and 
that a succeeding age should, with the 
exception of pseudo-eriticism, aiming 
at notoriety by paradox, hail bim as 
one of the- greatest musiers of the Brit- 
ish lyre. 
Mr. Campbell, in a strain of the 
soundest arcument, a3 well as of the 
best feeling, combats the strange hypo- 
thesis, that Pope’s poetic merits were 
less, because bis images are drawn from 
Act more than from Nature. 
he observe that 


c 


“ The faculty by which a poct lumi- 
nously describes objects of art, is essen- 
tially the same faculty which enables 
him to be a faithful describer of siinple 
ature ; In the second place, that nature 
and art are toa greater degree relative 
terms in poetical description than is ge- 
reraily recoll.cted ; and, thirdly, that 

SE aTHENEUM VoL. 5. 


Well docs 


artificial objects and manners are of so 
much im portance in fiction, as to make 

the exquisite description of them no less 
characteristic of genius than the descrip- 
tion of simple physical appearances. 
[i. e. the similarly exquisite description 
—for this belongs to the argument. 
The poet is “ creation’s heir.” He 
deepens our social interest in existence, 
It is surely by the liveliness of the in- 
terest which he excites in existence, and 
not by the ‘class of subjects which he 
chooses, that we most fairly appreciate 
the genius or the life of life Which is in 
hin. It is no irreverence to the eternal 
charms of nature to, say, that they ara 
not more important to a port's study, 
than the manners and affections of his 
species. Nature is the poet's goddess ; 
but by nature, no one rightly under- 
stands her mere inanimate face—how- 
ever charming it may be—or the siinple 
landacape painting of trees, clouds, pre- 
cipices, and flowers.” 

} 

After some instances in support of 
this thesis, which can only be questions 
ed by those whose minds are too obtuse 
to distinguish what is trom what 13 net 
poriry, our acthor, in a trne tone ot 
poetic fertinz, as weil as cf just iMustra- 
tion, adds—- 

: < 

“Those who have ever witnessed 
the spectacle of the lanching of a ship 
of the line, wil perkans forgive me for 
adding this to the exanpies of the sne 

rine objects of arnficial life. OF that 
spectacle I can never forget the impress 
sion, and of having witnessed at retlee 
ted trom the taces of tea thousand snec- 
tater, ‘They seem yet berore me--I 
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sympathise with their deep and silent 


expectation, and with their final burst of 
enthusiasm. It wgagee a vulgar-joy, 
but an affecting national solemnity. 
When the vast bulwark sprang from her 


cradle, the. calm. water on which she — 


swung. majestically round, gave the 
imugination .a contrast of the stormy 
element on which she was soon to ride. 
Ail the days of battle, and the nights of 
danger which she had to encounter, all 
the ends of the earth whieh she had to 
visit, and ail that she had to do and to 
suffer for her country, rose in awful 
presentiment before the mind; aod 
when the heart gave ber a benediction, 
it.was like one pronounced on a liv- 

img being.” (9 
_ We know not what’ our readers may 

think of this sketch of a ship-lanch ; but 
for ourselves we desire no finer poetry. 

' Mr. Campbell does not carry his his- 
tory nearer to our own times, but judi« 
ciously concludes with Pope. Our 
opinion of this Essay has already been 
given; and its elegance and excellence 
will, we presume, have been acknowl- 
edved even in the few extracts which 
we have giverr. It appears to us to be 
full of admirable thoughts, well expres- 
sed in a polished but not highly orna- 
mented style. Jfiubour has been bes- 
towed upon it, it is labour to simplify 
and model on a pure standard. 

Our ideas of the biographical notices 
and extzacts will probably be seen here- 
alter more fully than they could be sta- 
ted on acursory glance through these 
interesting ‘volumes. A correct taste 
appears to us to pervade the whole ; and 
we only regret that in many cases it was 
not more liberally indulged. But the au- 
thor was necessarily limited m extent, 
and after afl it may be a matter of con- 
gratulation, that instead of attempting to 
supersede preceding writers, he has only 
added a charming companion to their 
works ; and Perry, Headley, Ellis, &c. 
will not be the Jess desirable, nor the 
less read, because Campbell has follow- 
ed comprehensively in the same delight- 
ful track. | 

Great pains have been taken toexclude 
every prurient passage which quotations 
from less refined times are so apt to in- 
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troduce. In one instance only have we 
observed that a very gross image has 
escaped the Author's attention, or per- 
haps his understanding, for in such a 
matter it might be well tohave to say, 


enennce Where ignorance is bliss, 
"Fis folly to be wiec. 


Asthis already popular publication 
needs no éncomium of ours to recom- 
mend it, we shall conclude with insert- 
ing, merely for the sake of diversity, 
one or two specimens from poets of the 
era of which, in this Number, we have 
been speaking. 


“ ‘THE CHURCH-BUILDER. 
(Anonymous. 171}-) 

A wreteh had committed all manner of evil, 

And was justly afraid of death and the devil ; 

Being touched with remoysee, he sent fer a priest, 

He was wondreus godly, he prayed and comfect : 

But the father, anmos'd with the marks of contritiyly 

Before absolution impos'd this condition : 


* You must build and endow, at your ewn poogt? 


A eburch,’ quoth the parson, * convenient and larg 
Where souls to the tune of four thousnad and odd, 
Without any crowding, may sit and serve Ged.’ 

© 11) do't,’ cried the penitent, ‘ father, ne'er fear tt ; 
My estate is encumbered, but if 1 once clear it 
The benefieed clerics should be sweetly increased 
Inetead of one church I'd build fifty at least.’ 


But ah? What is man? I speak it with sorrow, 
His fit of religion was gone by to-morrow : 

He then haffed the doctor and ealled him te peaght~ 
There were churches te spare-and he'd not give 6 


t 
When'he mentioned his vow, he cried D— me, I'm 
Rat all yesterday I wae drunk with October. 


SONG IN THE AMOROUS WAR. 


By Jasper Mayne. 
‘Time is the feathered thing, 
And whilst I praise 
“The sparkling of thy leeks, and call theen cays. - 
' Takeswing—- os ° 

Leaving bebind him as he fites 

Av upperceived dimness in thine eyes. 

His minutes, whilst they're told, 

= Do make usold: 

And every sand ofhis fleet giass, 
Increasing age a2 it doth pass, 

Insensibly sows wrinkles there, 
Where'flowers and roses do appear. 

Whilst we do speak, our fire 

Doth into ice expire: 

Flames turn to frost : and ere we ean: 
Know how our cheek turns pale sad wad, 
Or how a silver snow 

Springs there where jet did grow, 

Onor fading spring is in dall winter kett. 
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VARIETIES : pai; 
LITERARY, CRITICAL, AND HiISTORRC £8; 
mae EES IBA 
‘From the London Magazines. 


J hese British government have fitted 
out two new expeditions for the arc- 

tic regions; the one bas sailed for Baffin’s 

Bay, and the other, by land, for Hud- 
son's Buy, and the coasts of the arctic 

oceau, The party to be emplayed in 

the land expedition, consists of Lieut. 

Franklia, the commanding officer ; Dr. 

Richardson, of Leith, medical officer 

and naturalist ; two midshipmen, and 

two servants: inall, six Europeans. 


They sailed about the 20th of May, and 


expected to reach York Factory about 
the middle of July. The primary ob- 
ject is to co-operate, if necessary, with 
the nautical expedition ; to ascertain the 
north-eastern boundary of the Ameri- 
can continent; and to endeavour to 
trace the Copper-mine River to its ter- 
mination ia the ocean. There is a:pro- 
bability, then, by tracing this river to 
tg termination, the expedition may 
reach nearly to the north-eastern point 
of the continent. The expedition ex- 
pect to embark in canoes, eight or ten 
days after their arrival at York Factory, 
and proceed by Cumberland House, 
Isle a la Crosse, &c.to Fort Chepewya, 
or, if possible, by Slave Lake, - 


ee 


EXPEDITIONS UNDERTAKEN AT 
THE EXPENSE OF ROMANZOW. 


¥t is well known that the voyage round the 
world of Otto von Kotzebue, was undertak- 
ev at the Expense of Conant Romanzow. At 
this moment, the same poble patron of science 
is filting out twonew expeditions at bis own 
charge; the one is intended to pass from 
Asia to America, across the solid Gelds of ice, 
to the north of the country of the Tschutki; 


the other istosail up one of the rivers which - 


fall into the sea en the north-west coast, or 
Russian America, in ordes to penctrate 
threu gh the unknown space hetween the Icy 
Cape and the river Mackenzie. 

TEND 


IRISH DIAMOND. 


A circumstance of a singular nature, 
and likely to attract the notice of min- 
eralogists, especially in Ireland, is at 
present the subject of conversation 
among the literatiof Dublin. An ex- 


ceedingly fine specimen of diamond 
stallized has been found in the sand 
of a small stream in the north of Ire- 
land. IJtis of the species called by lap- 
idaries the yellow diamond, of extreme 
beauty, and remarkable size. 
covery of this kind, should it lead to 
further similar results, will be enouczh to 
change the distinction of The Emeruld 
Kele. s 
——S— e 
» 


Pe as 
CHECK-MATE. . _ 


The term check-mate, arose from.the 
Persian schuch-mut, and was introdu- 
ced bythe Moors in Europe, and by 
them delivered to the Spaniards, with 
the game of chess; for, in Persian, 
schach signifies a king, and mat, slaugh- 
ter ; to which latter also the Hebrew 
agrees. : | 

An author, named Ericus, in a work 
entitled “ Mystery of Philology,” ase 
signs indeed another etymology to this 
term, briefly thus: that the game of 
chess, or, as the Latin has it, ‘ latrun- 
culorum,” of little, thieves, was invent- 
ed ia those times when predatory ex~ 
ploits conferred honorable distinction ; 
that by the black and white kings, Her- 
eules‘'and Cacus were personified ; and 
the contest was for driving away cattle. 
Hence the term scacco-matto, signifies, 


** Cacus mactus est.” Cacus is slain 5 


but the [talians prefixed the s. to avoid 
the sordid association of the word cucco. 
There is an ait of ingenuity in this; but 
the former is the correct derivation, 


ona 


RESPONSIBILITY O¥ JUDGES IN 
HOLLAND. 


A servant girl was erroneousty cou- 
victed at Middleburgh of robbing fer 
master ; the property was found lockyd- 
up in her box; her mistress had placed 
itthere. She was flogged, brand -mark- 
ed, and confined to hard labour in the 
rasp-house, 
her sentence, the guilt of her mistriss 

‘ 


A dis-" 


Wey 


Whilst she was suffering '” 


Lad 
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was detected, The celeMrated Ploos 
Van Amstel wag her advocate. The 
Inistress was condemned to the severest 
scourging, adoubie-brand, and hard la- 
bour for life. The sentence was revers- 
ed, a heavy fine inflicted on the tribunal, 
and given to the innocent sufferer as an 
indeninification. a 

At Delft, another servant woman 
was accused of being accessary to the 
robbery of her master’s house on a Sun- 
day, when the family were gone to 
chuich, She was condemned on cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and suffered the 
severest punishment allotted to servants 
who rob their masters. Her conduct, 
whilst confined, was so exemplary, and 
she had stood so fair previous to the 
Imputed offence, that her master not one 
ly mterceded to shorten her imprison- 
meat, but received her acain into his 
service, Sometime had elapsed atter 
her release, when a cireuinstance occur- 
red which led to the detection of the 
criminal, and consequently to the com- 
plete vindication of her innocence. 

It happened as she was walking 
through the butchers’ market, at Dellt, 
ove of the butchers, tapping ber on the 
shoulder, whispered in her ear ‘ My 
God! whata creature 18 a naked wo- 
man.” Inatantly she recollected having 
used thoxe very words on the tatal Sun- 
day prior to the comiuission of the rob- 
bery lor which she had suffered. Whilst 
the family were at church she changed 
her clothes; and, whilstshe waa in the 
state of her mother Eve im paradise be- 
fore her tail, surveying her own figure, 
she used the exclamation the butcher 
bad repeated, 

~ With a palpitating heart she hastened 
to her master, aud told bim what had 
occurred, Ele was a magistrate; and 
found, upon tnauiry, that the suspected 
per-on had suddenly got up in the world, 
suborquedat to the robbery; and the 
_ Measures of the police were so well ar- 
ranzed, that a search was made at one 
gov the same time in bis own house, 
cand that oi he nearest kindred, whereby 
Viticus aricies that had been stolen 
frown ber master’s house at the time the 
noid Lad been accused, were found and 
lubed AWAY, 


+ 


Critical, and Historical. 
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It seems that the robber had conceal- 
ed himself in the turf--older or garret, 
where the turf was stowed away, adjoin- 
ing which was her chamber; and whilst 
the poor girl was dressing, the villain 
effected the robbery, aud got off uoper- 
ceived. 

He was broke alive upon the rack; 
and the city gave a handsome portion 
to the sufferer, by way of compensation 
for the wrongs she bad undergone. 

-Incases of murder, where the cir- 
cumstantial evidence is very strong 
againat the accused, but where there is 
no positive evidence, the sentence is 
suepended, and the prisoner confined 
till his guilt or innocence can be estab- 
lished; or the question is terminated 
by his death in captivity. 


iis 


TIBET SHEEP. 


An importation of Tibet sheep, from 
the hair of which Cachemire shawls are 
made, has arrived in France, and. af- 
fords matter both for the speculations of 
the political economist and the jests of 
the wits, One of the latter says, that 
the Parisian husbands now sooth their 
impatient wives by telling them to be 
easy, and they shall soon have a Cache- 
mire ; thus emulating the story of an an- 
cient Seigneur, whose family being wo- 
fully off tor linen, he gave orders to sow 
a field with lintseed, at which the young 
people burst out a laughing, and be ob- 
served “ How pleasantthis is! you see 
how the little humorists chuckle at the 
prospect of shirts !” 


~ 
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LADY’S VELOCIPEDSB. 


We have seen an unfinished, or rath- 
era rough inodel of an exceilent covtn- 
vance deserving of this name, at Mr. 
Ackermann’s, It resembies the Veloc- 
ipede in Mr. Johnson’s patent, but bas 
two levers (like weaver’s treadles) on 
which the person impelling the machine 
presses alternately with a walking mo- 
tion, ‘Ehese move the axie of this 


form, Jj 
La 
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by means of feathern straps round the 
cramps; and the wheels, being fixed, 
revoive with it. The lady sits on a seat 
before, and directs the velocipede, as in 
the original invention. The exercise 
appears to be easy and safe. 


VELOCIPEDE IMPROVED. 

The velocipedes have sumething so ridicu- 

lous in their appearance, as well as difficult 
iv their management, that the modest and 
the idle will be equally deterred from the 
use of thei; but there is so much ingenuity 
in the pynciple of their constraction, that 
one would tamentto see them whoily aban- 
doned. We learn that a vehicle bas been 
constructed, which has more of the ingenuity 
aud usefulness, without any of the disadyan- 
tages of thts mechanical! ‘invention. It is 
calculated%o accommodate three persons ; 
the frout compartment is constructed in tne 
same manner as the coxmon velocipede ; 
tne centre consists of a convenient seat, fitted 
up lice the seat of a gigs and the third por- 
tion is behind tte centre, iv tne shape of a 
dicky. Itis worked by the person io front, 
and the one hebind, the person in the middle 
sitting perfectiy easy. The man in front has 
work of the same kid to do as the rider of 
the common velocipede 3 the one behind sits 
im the dicky, with his foot supported bya 
foot-board, and the exertion he husto make 
isto turu with Gach hand the wheels beside 
him: tor this purpose a handle ia fixed to 
the axis ofeach waeel, and which is tarned 
round to the same mauner 44 a common 
band-mill. Tee machine combines insenuity 
with use, and must produce admiration. It 
is particrlariy avaiable in private roads, 
and geutlemen’s parks. [It was exhibited 
Jast week to tne Duke and Duchess of Kent, 
who both expressed the highest satisfaction 
at so ingenious a co.trivance. 

A velocipede, on a pew construction, is 
said to be building by an artist at Hereford. 
It is to bave beams of bodtes on springs, and 
four wheels, waich will insure its safety. It 
6 CO Quarter on tae roads dike other car- 
Fiazes, and, with four impellers, it ia SUPpiase 
ed thatit wil proceed with astooishing rae 
pidity ; but its peculiar recommendation is 
to be, the conveyance of two ladies, and 
two impellers, at the rate of six miles the 
hour. 


fee 
- TIE ELECTRICITY OF THE HUMAN 
BODY. 

Dr. Hartinann, of Francfort on the 
Oder, bas published in a German Nled- 
ical Journal, a statement, uccoding to 
wiich he is able to produce at pleasure 
an efilux of electrical, matter from. his 
body towards other pergous. You 
hear the crackling, see the sparks, aod 
leel the electric shock. Tle bas now 
acquired Us faculty to so high a degree, 
hit it depeads soiety co his own plea- 
sure ta imake an electric spark issue from 
his tasers, or to draw it from any other 
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part of his body. hus in this electri- 
cal man, the will has an influence on the 
development of thee ectricity, which had 
not hitherto heen” observed, except ja 
the electrical def. °°!" 
a 


TUE USE OF A DEAD WIFE. 


A German paper contains the foliowing 
paragraph :—* ‘Phe wife of a labouring: 
man, io the neighbourhood of Stochbolm, 
died some time ago, and the husband 
made the necessary preparations fcr her 
interment. Ele, bowever, deposited a 
block of wood in ¢he coffin, instead of 
the corpse, which he conveyed, during 
the night, into a forest, that it might serve 
as a buit for wild beasts, By this hor- 
rible expedient be succeeded in cateh- 
lug a wolf aud two foxes. On the cir- 
Cumstance being made known, the man 
was arrested and carried before a Court 
of Justice ; but, far from being intini- 
dated, he claimed the reward offered 
for destroying mischievous animals. 


ea 


THE GVOPHONE. 


A new instrument called the Gdophone, 
has been invented and made by Charles 
Henry Vander Bergh. It has the appear- 
ance ofa lady’s work-table; the shape isa 

arallelogram, and it occupies about 4 fect 

y2. It is played on by keys, like a harp- 
sichord or piano-forte. Along the back lies 
a solid block of metal ofa peculiar compo- 
sition, known only to the inventor, and the 
exact proportiona in which the several me- 
tals are combined, he avers to be indrepen- 
sable to the production of the best possible 
tone, The side of the block that hes ext 
the plaver, presents a sweep, into which arc 
inserted cylindrical bars of the same metal, 
varying in length from 6 inches to4 an 
inch and sometimes more tun af ofan inch 
in dianeter. Upon cach of these barcis a 
moveable ring of the same inetal, Closely | 
titted, which is fixed bya screw through the 
top, and hy changing the position of this 
ring (a very simple operation, and similar in 
effect to the apportioning of water in musical 
Klasses) the instiument is tuned. To the end 
Of the bar not inserted in the block. a spring 
is affixed ata right angle by a screw, and 
each of these springs is connected with the | 
corresponding key by a simple mechameal 
contrivance, 50 as to be pulled furward when 
the keys are pressed down by the player. 
Part of the surface of the spring is covered 
with come kind of felt or plush. Parallel to 
these springs lies a roll of cbnical shape and 
ofa peculiar composition, but ditlering from 
the block aud the bars, the former being of a 
colour between brass and copper, and the 
ro}l resembling pewter. This roll revolving 
Upon its AXIS, is putinto motion by the foot 
line the wood ina turning !athe: “The pres- 
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sure of the foger upon the key brings the 
spring into contact with the roll while it ts 
in a state of revolution, and thus the bar in- 
serted in the block 1s made to vibrate, and 
the tone produced. The soand ceases when 
the spring is relaxed from contact with the 
roll, which happens when the pressare on 
thekey isremoved. A swell is produced 
byadifference in the touch. and a perfect 
crecendo and diminendo can be obtained at 
leasare.—-The compass of the instrument is 
ve octaves and a half, and. it is siogelar 
that the several parts produce sounds essea- 
tiallydiferent. Tae upper tones are precise- 
those of an octave flute-—-the next notes ia 
the clarionet, and still lower of the bassoon. 
Tne resemblance is exceedingly clo:e, so 
mach so, indeed, that the best application of 
the invention will prnhabty be found to be 
in substitating the CZ lophone for wial in- 
struments at concerts where good players 
are not to behad. The lowest tones are 
rough, aod rather injure than improve the 
general eect whenever they are employed. 
increasing the size of the block and bars ex- 
tends the quantity of tone in adegree far be- 
gond a geometrical ratio. In the present 
shapeaod preportion, its tone is scarcely 
loader than a common square piano-forte. 
‘The Cedephone is competent to the perfor- 
mance of an allegro. Of its ase as an ac- 
_ companying iostrumentto the voice, every 
one may judge from the- description of its 
several tones. They clearly give a constant 
variation as the composition rises or falls; 
and now the singer would seem to be accom- 
ied by a flute, and now by aclarionet or 
ssoon oblibato. The geaeral effect, how- 
ever, is that of a small concert of all these 
wind instraments. . 
as pine 
OIL FROM PUMPKINS. 


The seeds of pumpkins are common- 
ly thrown away ; but abuadance of an 
excellent oil may be extracted from 
them. When peeled they yield much 

more oil than an equal quantity of flax. 
This oil buros well ; givesa lively light ; 
lasts longer than other oils, and emits 
very little smoke. The cake remaining 
after the extraction of the oil may be 
riven to cattle, who eat it with avidity. 
The oil, when cold,.is greasy, eoft and 
pure ; it does well for frying, especially 
fish. , | 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES. 


An_ Irishman, possessed ‘of a very 
treacherous memory, setting out on 
journey, wrote in his memorandum- 
book: ‘ Passing through Dublin, to re- 
member not to forget to marry Miss 
eee” : 

A gentleman at a dinner party drank 
very little wine. ‘The landlord: pressed 
hin to take some more, remarking, that 
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if every sna Salis to drink as he did, 
wine would become very cheap. “ Al- 
low me to differ from you there, Sir,” 


said the gentleman: ‘“‘on the contrary, 


I think it would get dearer, for I drink 
as much as I like.” 


— as 
RUINS OF BABYLON. 


In the course of November last, Mr. Ricb,. 
accnmpanied by Sir Robert Kerr Porter, 
and Mr. Bellien, made aa excarsion to Hilla, 
aad the remains of ancient Babylon, from , 
which they retarned to Bagdad, on the 34 
of November. All the heaps of ruaiss and. 
bricks ise examined with the greatest 
care. sides the very detailed drawings, 
Sir Robert. drew in the presenge of Mr. 
Rich, a plan of the whele extensive pilaia, 
upoa a dian much larger than it had bees 
previow taken hy Mr. Rich. The roios 
of A t Waima and Namrad were also mark-. 
ed wyon it, by which the learned will be 
enabled to judge, whether these two ruins 
were within the city walls of the ancient 
Babyion, or not: and to see whether ag 
Bennett, or Mr. Rich, is in the right. 
Robert has, doubtless, left Bagdad, withost 
stopping there, and proceeded by way o 
Kardistan to Tabris, whence he returas © 
St. Petersburg. 


Eo 

Lucies Buenaparte is about to publiad® 
poem entitled The Cerncide. . Corsica, a3 
ciently Cernos, conquered by the Safacens 19 
the 12th century, is the subject. 


AnApollo in bronze, the forms of which are 
extremely beautiful, and which surpass 
the bronze statues hitherto found, bas recently 
been dug up at Rome. 


The celebrated Caxova is vow employed 
in finishing two new mooume ntsof his match 
less art: the one, a statue of Pius VII. 
be placed inthe Vatican, and the other,» 
group of Marsand Veous, intended for the. 
Prince Regent of Engtand. : 


Mr. Dibdio has already, with extraordia- 
ary speed, and, what is better, with cxtraol- 
dinary skill, produced (wo new I ramas. 
‘founded on the third series of the Tales of my 
Landlord, entitled The Legend of Montron, 
and The Bride of Lammermoor, or Specu® 
the Fountain. The latier is of the serine 
melodramutic cast, the fermer more simply 
romantic. These pieces, with the whimec, 
Siege of Troy, wa eoutadelightfal evening ” 
entertainment; but as we cao only, at Pek 
sent, speak on the general report © yee : 
ligent friend, we shall defer & more d eby 
notice till we have assurance doubly sur 
personal inspectioa. 


Shortly will.be published, io dem 
The Wandering Jew, being 40 
count of the manners and customs 6! ‘th 88 
distinguished nations, interspere ri ie 
ecdotes of celebrated men at differe™ pe 
ods since the last destruction of the ae 
of Jerusalem, io a narrative $ PP! ch 
have bren written by that myst 
racte Fr. gen 
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POETRY. 


Cec aa 


¥xtracted from the English Magazines, July 1819. 


‘JACOB’S DREAM. 


Hie to moorish gifts and rdocke, 
Prowling wolf and wily fox,— 


d Picture by ALLsTON, inthe Royal Academy. Hie you fast, nor tarn your view, 


y 
TPOURN the lamb bleatsto the ewe, 


(See Ath. Aug. 2, 1819.) Couch your trains, and speed your flight, 
ieee Safety paris with parting night ; 
E Sun upon the westera hills was gone, - And on distant echo borne, 
That guard thy vales of beauty, Palestine, Comes the hunter’s early horn. 


Row flaming ke a golden, fiery zane. 


The Crescent of: the eastern Heaven, supine, 


Rang on the purple hofizontal line. 
Up Padaneram’s height, abrupt and bare, 
A Pilgrim toil’d and oft om day's deeline 


Ghost-like she fades in merning beams ; 
Hie hence each peevish imp and fay 
That scare the pilgrim op his way 3- 


1 fa) 
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The moon’s wan crescent scarcely gleams, 


Look'd pale, then paused for eve's delicious air, Quench, kelpy ! queack, ia bog and fen, 
t 


The sammit gain'd,he knelt, and breathed hiseyen» Thy torch that cheats benigh 


ing preyer.. ‘ 


He spread his cleak,and slurmbered. Darkness fill 


Upon the twitight hills. A sadden sound 
Of silver trumpets o'er him seem'd to swell. 


Clouds beavy with the tempest gathered round, Pass from the s 


Yer was the whirtwind in its caverns bound. 


Still deeper rolled the darkness frem on high, 


Gigantie volume upon volume wound : 
Above, a pillar shooting to the sky, 
Below, an ocean spreading on incessantly. 


men; 
Thy dance is o’er, thy se done, 
For Benyieglo hath seen the sua. 


’ 


O’erpower the pesive mind in stee 
omberer’s soul mse 9 


Wild thoughts, that, sinful, dark and deep, 


Like night-mists from the brow of day :-- 


Foul hag, whose blasted visage grim 

Smothers the pulse, unnerves the limb, 

Spur thy dark palfrey, and ne! 
ou durest not face the godlike san. 


comes 
Voices are heard—a eboir of golden strings, 
Low winds, whose breath is loaded with the rosé, 
Then chariot whee!s,—the nearer rush of wings ; : THE ORES Male 
Pale lightning round the dark pavilion glows; (From the same.) 


¥e chunders.— The resplendent gates unclose. 


Far asthe eye can glance, over heighton height, 
Blaze fiery, waving wings, and star-crowned brows, 

Rank'd by their millions, brighter and mere bright, 
‘Till all is lost in one supreme, unmingled light. 


Wut two beside the sleeping Pilgrim stand, 


Novembers sun-beam wan 
Looks coldly on the castle grey, . 
When forth comes lady Anne. 


The orphan by the oak was set, | 


, Her arms, ter feet, were bare, 


Like cherub kings, with uplift, mighty plame, The hail-draps bad not melted yet, 
Fixed, sunbright eyes, and looks ofhigh command ; Amid her raven hair. 
They tell the Patriarch of his glorieus doom, “A 7 ‘ 
f nd, dame,’’ she said, ** by all the tics 
Father of countless miyriaie, thet shall comnts That child and mother know, — 
Sweeping the land, like billows of the sea. Aid one who never knew these joys, _ 


Bright as the atare of Heaven from twilight's gloom, Relieve an orphan’s woe.”’ 


‘Till He is given whom Angels long to see, 


Kuwd Loree!’ splendid line is crown'd with Deity. ‘The lady said,“ An orphan’s state 
TRISSINO. Is hard an@ sad to bear ; 


ee 


@ROM THE LEGEND OF MONTEOSE, 


Yet worse the widow’d mother’s fate, 
Who mourns both Jord and heir. 


Since, while from vengeance wild 


OV EMBER’S hail-cload drifts away, 


“s Twelve times the rolling year has spc}: 


See Preceding Review. Of fierce Strathallan’s chief'l tled, 
: : Forth’s eddies whelmed my child.” 
Sowa to the Harp, to charm a moody Bind. . 
' 66 Twelve times the year its course bas born. 
TR DS of omen dark and fou), The wandering maid replied, 
Night-crow, raven, bat and owl, ‘¢ Since fishers on St. Bridget’s morn 


Leave the sick man to his dream-— 


Drew nets on Campsie side. 


All night long he heard your scream.--- 


Haste to cave and ruined tower, 
Avy, tod, or dingled-bower, 
There to wink and mop,for, bark ‘ 
fa the mid air sings the lark. 


. §t. Bridget cent no scaly spoil ,. 
An infant, well nigh dead, 
They saved, and reared in want and teil, 
Te beg from you ber bread.” 
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That o maid the lady kissed,-—- 
‘© My husband’s looks you bear; F 
Saint Bridget and her morn be blessed! 
You are his widow's heir.” <s)- » # 


They’ve robed that maid, so poor and pale, . 
in silk and sandals rare ; : 
And pearls, for drops of frozen hail, 
Are glistentngin ber-hair.*, ‘ 
: > ' $ by ** Z| s ’ 7 £ _ 
* The admirers of pure Celtic antiquity, 
notwithstanding the elegance of the above 
translation, may be desirous to see a literal 
version from the original Gaelic, which we 
therefere subjoin; and have only toadd, 
that the original is deposited with Mr: Jede- 
diab Cleibbotham. a 


LITERAL TRANSLATION. 


The hail-blast bad drifted away upon the 
wings of the gale of autuma. The suo looked 
from bedween the clouds,pale as-the.wounded 
herowho rears bis head fechly on the heath 


wien the roar of battle bath passed over him. | 


Fincle, the Lady of the Castle, came forth 
i ue her maidens pass to the herds with their 
olds. 

There satan orphan maiden bencath the 
old oak-tree ofappointment. The withéred 
leaves fell around her, and her heart was 
more withered than they. : 

The parent of thaice (poetically taken for 
tuc frost) still congealed the hail-drops in her 
hair; they were like the specks of white ash- 
es on the twisted boughs of the blackened 
aud balf-consumed oak. 

And the maiden suid, ‘ Give me comfort, 
Lady, Laman orphan child.” And the La- 
dy replied, “How can I give that which [ 
have not? Tam the widow of a slain lord,~—- 
the mother of a perished child. When I fled 
im my fear from the vengeance of my bus- 


- BUST of the Duke of Wellington, cast 
J hy Westmacott, from gem. taken at 
Waterloo, has been pla€ed on a column erec- 
ted io memory of that glorious victory, on the 
New Alameda, ae Cabraltar. 
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: ' 
band’s foe, our bark was over whelmed in the 
tide, and my infant perished. This was ow 

, Saint Bridget’s morn, ear the strong Lyns 
- of Campsie. May ill lack light upon the 
day.” And the maiden answered, ‘** lt was 
on Saiot Bridget’s morn, and twelve harvests 
before this time, that the fishermen of 
Campsie drew imtheir nets neither grilse nor 
‘salmon, bat an infant plier de hath 
since lived in misety y. myst dit, uolets she 
is now aided.” And the lady answered, 
“ Blessed be Sait Bridget and her morn, for 
these are the dark eyes and the falcon loek of 
my stain lord ; and thine shal! be the inherit- 
ance of his w:dow.” And she called for ber 
‘waiti bade them clothe 


ting-att , 
. that maiden ia gilk and in samitc ; and the 


arls which they have wove among her 


lack eters were whiter than the {rosea 
hail-drbps. ‘ ' 
age 


* Sone ofa humble Maid in love with a person of 
noble rank. . 


ER'T thou, like me, in tife’s low vale, 
With thee how blest, that lot I'd share j 
With thee I'd fly wherever gale 

Could waft, or bounding galley bear. 
Bat parted by severe degree, ; 

Far different must our fortunes prove; . 
May thine be joy---evough fos me ‘ 
@ weep, and pray for bin | love. 


The pangs this foolish heart must feel, 
When hope shall be for ever Sows, 
No sullen murmur shall reveal, 
No selfish murmurs ever own. 
Nor will £ through life’s weasy years, 
Like a pale drooping mournel Mote 
While 1 can think my secret tears 
May woend the beart of him I love. 


r 
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The Fall of the 
Chas. Backe. 

Letters on the Evcots which have ce 
France since the Revolution in 1815, ji 
printing, by Hetenw Marta Noe 
Hee of sh rae te in the splendid epoc! 
the French Revolutioa. ? 

[tis reported that the Memoirs Any 
Byron are coming out soder 


Harold the Exile. o 
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a ¢ on of 
Reigo 


Family Mansion, "d io the 
¢ of as 


Chartes the First. 

Marshal Bassompiere’s Accoun 
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Rev. William Richards L. L. D. with 
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Religious Liberty in the Uniited Stat i 

America. ‘The work is inscribed @ 

Marquis of Lansdown. 
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RELICS OF POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


Frem the European Magazine. 


THE SHIP OF THE DEAD. 


yy the dreariest month of a dreary 

season, the ship Aurora sailed to- 
wards America from the Baltic with a 
small crew, composed of twenty German 
sailors, one female passenger and a boy, 
the wife and son of the commander, 
Eric Hermanwald ; a man whose keen 
and fierce eye was almost the only inter- 
preter of his wishes to bis seamen, who 
seldom heard bim speak except ina 
strange compound of Saxon and Danish 
execrations. Gestures, furious grima- 
ces, and blows, were his usual eloquence, 
even to his wife and child, though this 
miserable wife seemed sinking under 


the hardships of a long voyage to a bit- - 


ter climate. They soon terminated the 
struggles of a broken heart; and her 
body was given to the sea, without even 
a look from her husband or a tear from 
her darling boy, whose attention was 
fixed at that instant on a white bird 
which had fallen, exhausted by a long 
emigration, on the deck, He sprang to 
catch it as it lay gasping and fluttering ; 
but a blow aimed at it by one of the 
crew in waptonness or cruelty, fell on 
his hand, and crushed it. His father, 
who had seen the act and the effect, lev- 
elled the offender at his feet, exclaiming 
in the Hanoverian dialect, which he had 
never been heard to use before—* Dog ! 
the blood which drops from that hoy’s 
hand is the richest in thy country.”— 
‘* More shall follow it,” said the surly 
.38Q@ ss aATHENEUM voR. 5. 


Saxon, putting his drawn knife sudden- 
ly into his own sleeve. The Captain, 
construing this movement into a threat 
of assassination, ordered him to be in- 
stantly and heavily ironed. No one 
hesitated to obey, and Sturm was drag- 
ged to the yard-arm to receive his pun- 
ishment; but Hendrig, the commander’s 
son, leaped on his neck, and entreated 
pardon for the accidental blow he had 
received. Hither the caresses of his 
child, or the silent submission of the mu- 
tineer, relaxed Efric’s wratb, and he 


- scornfully bade him thank Hendrig for 


his life. <‘* I will owe it to you, not to 
the boy,” said Sturm, turning his back— 
“| keep my accounts with men.” 

At the third watch of that night, while 
the vessel was sailing tranquilly, her 
Captain’s sleep was broken by a singu- 
lar noise. He roused himself, and 
found the door of his cabin barred 
against him. Eric’s frame was as vig- 
orous as his spirit, and seizing his cut- 
lass and his pistols, he hurled the door 
from its hinges, and had mounted half 
the ladder with one step, when twenty 
knives and bludgeons assailed him. His 
desperate courage forced his way, and 
thrusting his pistol into the powder- 
room, he called on the mutineers to see 
him fire it, at the instant that Sturm’s 
knife entered his back and he fell dead. 
Sturm coldly put his foot on the body ; 
and seizing the boy, who ran shrieking 
to his father, said to his comrades, “ We 
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have closed accounts with the man— 
let me pay the child.” : 
Seven or eight hours devoted to the 
mudness of jntoxigation, buried nearly 
half the crew in sleep, while the rest 
disputed to whom they should give the 
authority they had usurped. Wasted 
provision, empty casks, and broken wea- 
pons, strewed the deck, when the stupi- ' 
fied ruffians awoke, and found them- 
selves driven far from their track. Cries 
and commands, which all made and 
none obeyed, occupied the time that 
might have retrieved their error, They 
were urged rapidly forward by a south- 
east wiod intoa latitude beyond their 
chart, while despair, hunger and the re- 
mains cf delirious intemperance, rend- 
ered the crew frantic. Cold and fogs 
increased their sufferings and dismay, 
ull a few biscuits anda small cask of 
fresh water were all that remained of 
their stock. These were soon consum- 
ed by two or three of the boldest despe- 
radoes, and quarrels produced by rage 
and frenzy suved nearly half the crew 
from the lingering tortures of famine. 
Those that survived assembled on the 
fifth day ef their undirected course, to 
debate by what means they should 
avoid or delay their fate. Sturm pre- 
sided at this gloomy council, and the 
first proposition was to throw the or- 
phao-boy into the sea, and draw lots to 
decide what man should be sacrificed 
to preserve the rest a little longer. ‘I 
have a right to command once, at least,” 
said Sturm, laying his cutlass delibe- 
rately before him, and placing the half- 
starved and terrified child between his 
knees—* I freed you from your captain, 
and now, without the mummery of 
drawing lots, I will free you from this 
useless boy, aud myself of a tronble- 
some life. Give me one of the boats, a 
biscuit, and this child, and you may see 
what chance will do for you. I choose 
_ to-die on land,” he added with a dead- 
ly smile, “for this boy’s father lies 
under the sea, and I could not rest 
there."—If any malice or craft lurked 
against him in the minds of his three 
companions, his stern and resolute tone, 
and the assent he gave so readity to their 
-davage selfishness, prevented any oppo- 


The Ship of the Dead. 
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sition. But one of these men, more 
shrewd or Jess human than the rest, 
conceived that a speech in ‘which stich 
singular disregard. of life was-binted, 
must conceal some sinister purpose 
Seizing the cutlass, whieh Storm had: 
placed unguardedly ‘out of ‘bis ‘vwa 
grasp, he gave a signal which theconfe-. 
derates obeyed, and rolting Sturm with 
the dying child in a wide sail eoth, 
they threw him into ‘the smallest boat, 
and launched it without oar ‘or sail 
into the sea. Ads the’ current bore tt. 
from them, they saw the body of ther 
captain rise breast bigh above'the wa- 
ter, and follow his murderer erect tll 
both were out of sight * 

Sturm, framed for desperate efforts, 
and not yet subdued by hunger, soon 
released his arms and eyes from ther 
covering, and found hislittte bark speed- 
ing towards an object dimly seen through 
the haze of those northern regions.’ 
When the distant object revealed itself 
more distinctly, Sturm perceived a ship 
whose bare masj{s seemed whitened by: 
the frost of this dismal climate. Neither: 
sails nor tackle were discernible, buta 
few human figures were ranged on the. 
forecastle, stiffening and bleaching it 
the wind. Whether it moved by the 
force of the current, or from the steerage 
of invisible hands, Sturm dared sot 
guess; and perhaps the digziness of 
hunger increased the seeming movot 
of the object he gazed on. He sat, 
as he believed, the Ship of Death, whieh 
every seaman of the Baltic and Atlantic 
expects to behold when his death doom 
is certain. Suddenly it appeared to’ 
remain fixed, and Stutm felt tis owt 
boat drawn towards it with sue hope 
less horror as ‘the ‘Belgian cutprit feels 
when he ‘approaches, step by step, thé 
deadly embrace of his execatioad- 
Sturm’s iron heart sunk under this slow 
and freezing summons to ‘death; 4 
shrouding himself in the sail meunt for 
his winding-sheet, he: laid his’ heed o@ 
the breast of the steeping child, 98 if'in 
a sanctuary, and closed his eye? A 
violent concussion broke hiv trance, 25 
the last instinct of nature epmbled: brea 


* This circuinstance often occur when a drewnct 


body has reached a state of putrefiction- . 
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to grasp firmly the substance on which 
he was thrown. . It was ice, but the 
steeng agony of struggling life gave his 
hands sufficient power; and a few 
moments restored his intellect enough 
te direct him into a hollow ar cove 
made by fragments of a broken glacier. 
There lay a humen skeleton white and 
almost crystallized ; but beside it wasa 
shape which, notwithstanding its crust 
of cosgealed snow, resembled a sea- 
man’s bottle. Sturm broke it eagerly, 
and in the centre of a mass of ice, 
found about a cupfull. of such potent 
Spirits as recalled almost all the vigour 
and warmth of his heart. ‘The child, 
muffled in the same sail-cloth which 
wrapped him, had shared his escape, 
and was soon made to partake the 
cordial he had fouod. His hoat lay 
shattered into spliaters among the spikes 
of ice which had entangled it; and 
Sturm, ascending one, perceived that 
the ice-island he now trod on resembled 
the ribs aod deck of a stately ship. A 
few columns of fantastic ice stood at 
unequal distances, in postures strangely 
resembling statues of shrouded men, 
Sturm trembled as he looked, and his 
bewildered imagination gave to one of 
them the features and form of him he 
had murdered. He sank on his knees, 
and remembering the awful office 
assigned by superstition to the Ship of 
Death, conceived himself selected to 
endure the weight of retributive justice. 
Fear, exhaustion, and the fumes of 
apinttoo powerful for his weakened 
frame, produced the torpor which most 
resembles death, and ottenest precedes it 
in the midst of ice. He slept tll awak- 
ened bya torch and the touch of an 
old man wrapped in a fur cloak, with a 
gigantic Newloundland dog by his 
side. : 

* Are there not two of you here 2” 
said the old man, raising his lighted pine- 
branch, and looking round. Storm 
replied by feebly raising the sail-cloth, 
and pointing to the boy, whose warmth, 
as be lay nestled in his breast, had 
probably preserved his life. “That 
is well,” rejoined the stranger :—T'wo 
nights ago Idreamed that five living 
creatures were in this ship of the dead : 


The Ship of the Dead. 
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—next night, J saw but four; and this 
hour, my sleep shewed me only two. 
Therefore I came, for to-morrow would 
have been too late.” TheSaxon’s blood 
rap still colder, while this aged seer and 
his sons placed him in a cot made of 
beas-skins, and carried’ bim 4s in ,e- 
hammock towards a recess, where, 
stiffened in death on each side of a 
burniog fir-trunk, he saw two of his 
comrades in postures such as our poet 
has imagined for two enemies expiring 
together in the darkness of the last day. 
The body of athird lay at some distance, 
mangled as it seemed by violence. The 
prophet’s family were inhabitants of a 
lonely creek on the coast of Labrador, 
not far from the isle of death; and 
Sturm suffered them to convey him 
with the heipless child to their little 
pinnace and hospitable hut. A few 
days spent under their bountiful and 
simple care, with the aid of such medi- 
eaments as superstition sanctifies, gave 
strength and hope to the solitary sailor. 
Yet he became silent and melancholy, 
replied in few words to their questions 
respecting his shipwreck, and shunned 


‘all proposals to domesticate or ally 


himself with them. He worked dili- 
gently as a carpenter, and promised his 
aid io constructing a better boat. ‘They 
furnished him with materials ; and after 
a year laboriously spent, he completed 
asix-oared cutter, and witnessed the 
jubilee which such an event produced. 
But on the morning which followed 
their revel, the fishermen found their 
old boat, the provisions they had stowed 
in it, their guest, and his adopted son, 
gone for ever, 

Many years after this adventure, 


‘Erie, Lord of Hermaowald, and his 


young heir, re-appeared at their estate 
in the district of Hanover. This travel- 
ler, better known to the world as the 
Chevalier Megret, was one of the few 
who stood beside the unfortunate 
Charles XIEI. at the siege of Frederic- 
shall, when he received the shot which 
ended his career; and Megret’s cele- 
brated words—* the play is over—tlet 
us begone,—were still remembered by 
those who hated the traitor, though 
they loved the treason. Therefore he 
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had quitted the azsociatesand thescenes joy, end executed her task as speedily 
he thea..frequented, ‘aad the engineer. as she could.. Count Lieuwen's carprse 
Meeret transformed himself inte Barea when he opened the paper: and looked 
Hermanwaid, . proprietor: of the large an the porteress was extreme 5 for the 
estate and: Mowatain~House of Hein-. message was, “ Marry. the bearer of 
nichskohe,. from wirance, after a short these tines to Hendrig of the 4th ix 
residenee,-be disappeared with his wife stantly, and see the marriage performed 
and only sen, reporting. among his yourself.” Lieuwen:was colonel of te 
neighbours amd dependents, that hie boasted regiment, aod posr Hendry 
health required. visit to the South obeyed tissammons without any appre- 


of Kurope, Pen years had elapsed bension of the lot prepared for him, 


when -he. announced tis. retuno, and till the Count, wath a emothered smile, 
settled as a‘ diseoasblate widower and gnquised if Gotha had any objectioa to 
a professed misanthropist, in entire the order, which he repeated to her. 


seclusion. . No one sought to interrupt Ser acquiescence, aod the astonishment 
it; bat his sob, as he advanced tomane .of his young subaieern, were too ndi- 


hood, shewed an uncontrollable: genius culeus even for a Prassien officer's dig- 
for military affairs. He entered that nity; but the gaod dame, druwingHes- 
celebrated regiment ‘which Frederick drig aside, whispered in his ear, “Sign 


the Great made his chief pride and de- the meck contract-—it mey save you 


light. Young Hermanwald’s fine person from a worse.” Lieuwen laughed 
and nobledeportment, added to the pro- heartily, offered Hendrig two rix-dollars 
fessional skill he derived from his patere and a marriage-dinner to smooth the 
nal tutor, entitled him to distinction in sacrifice which he knew his master's 
a corps soselect ; and he held a captain’s temper too well to delay; and when 
rank with such severe attention to dis- Frederick saw bis favaurite troop drawa 
cipline as Frederick himself could not out, he enquired if the marnage bed 
have excelled. Among the privates was been duly celebrated. Lieuwen’ssmie 
wYyouth about the same age, of ad- provoked his curiosity, and he ordered 
mirable proportions, and very engaging the new joined pair to stand before him. 
countenance, which bore acomparison Even Frederick could not resist the 
even with bis youag commander's, and ridiculous contrast; but presently chang. 


had been noticed by the King when on ing his mirth to-anger, be ordered thew 


parade. Frederick’s humour for multi- union to be instantly dissolved, Count 
plying and improving his favourite race Lieuwen was no less surprised whet 
is sufficiently well-knowe, and the cir- Heodrig modestly, yet firmly, begged 
cumstance now conaected with my story it might be permitied to remain veld 
is upon record in his-history. Taking Frederick was more enraged eo be- 
his usnal morning ride without at- fore, and threatened him with an 10 
tendante, he saw a young Lithuanian stant dismission from bis colours. * 
peasaat-girl, with.the fine complexion .am proud of them,” said the youss 
and large stature peculiar to her pro- soldier, “hut much prouder of sald 
vince, gathering flax near his road. wife.’-—'Thoa art a silly fellow 
He called her,.and writing a few liaes returned the King—* and tby wile will 
on a slip of paper, bede her deliver it punish thee better than J.” Sosayiogy 
to Count Lieuwen at Konigsberg. The and turning on his heel with bis own 
dollar which aceompanied this com- ely smile, he left the bridegroom (0 
mission, did not blind the girl's pru- ridicule of his comrades. No a 
dence. She knew the keen hlue eye understood the use of tbat pore 
and rapid gestures of her. sovereign ; weapon better than the captain'of 
and when his horse was out of sight, regiment, young Hermanwald ; 
delivered his pencilled billet and piece secretly envying his exquisite sy"""" 
of silver to a decrepid old woman who and natural grace, he did. not disdain ; 
assisted her labours in the flax-field. use it against Hendrig. Lcaraiee 
Honest Gotha received them with great scoff which he levelled at him be 
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they quitted the parade, proveked the 
private soldier to reply, “If I was an 
offices, aod your equal, I would answer 
you.” .The. regiment returaed to its 
barracks, and oa. the following moraing 
Henadrig found a sealed commissioa 
lying on his table, enclosed with these 
words from his captain—“ I was mis- 
taken, and forgot myself. If you eon- 
descend to remember aad resent the 
affront, we are equals now, and the 
ramperts will serve. for our private 
meating at daybreak.” Hendrig did 
mot neglect the appointment; and first 
putting his nght-hand into the young 
offender's, he returned him the com- 
mission with the other. “I believe 
you are right,” said the generous boy, 
“* it ought to come from a better hand.” 
He said no more on the subject, merely 
returning Hendrig’s friendly gesture ; 
buta few days after, Frederick himself 
gave the colours into his hand, asking 
him if be had any other wish—“I do 
this to please myself,” added this king- 
ly soldier—“ 1 must do something 
more to gratify your new friend, Her- 
manwald.” Heudrig replied, that he 
could ask no greater honour than to 
serve by his side. 

From that moment an affecting and 
noble intimacy began between the 
young ensign and his seeming bene- 
factor. The decrepit old matron from 
whom it bad sprung was never seen 
in public, and it was whispered that 
her husband gave her the largest part 
of his pay as the price of her quiet 
retiremeat. The first leave of absence 
‘was solicited by Hermanwald for bim- 
self and his friend, that he might intro- 
duce him, as be said, to the friendship 
and protection of his recluse father, 
Eric of Heinnichshole. They set out 
together unattended, except by one per- 
soa, to the Mountain-House, situated 
among the Hartz territories in Hanover. 
The sun was just risiag above the hori- 
zon, and a few thick clouds were ga- 
thered on the, pianacles of the sur- 
rovoding hills. As the travellers 
ascended a pile of granite rocks called 
the Tempelskanzel, they saw in the dis- 
tance before them, among volumes of 


white clouds which rolled hike the bil- 
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lows of ahazy ocean, a semblanes of 
aship with bare: masts,’ aod human 
figures scattered en: the deck. Young 
Hermanwald saw his companion grow 
pale, and fix his eyes intently on the 
apparition, which gradually sunk aod 
disappeared. ‘They pursued their way 
towards the Worm Mountains, con- 
veraing on the Giant Spectre of the 
Broken, which forso many years bas 
been the wonder of.rustic Hanoverians, 
and the speculation of carious travel- 
lers. Hermanwald had wit and science; 
and he talked ingeniously on those de- 
ceptions of the atmosphere, and that 
morbid state of the brain, which, with- 
out either prejudice or superstition, 
may combine to form: certain images. 
“ But,” said the person who accom- 
panied their route, “ what was there in 
the sunbeam of the vapours to create 
the likeness of a sbip? We might have 
seen our own shadows on the Auchter- 
maunshohe, because, as learned men 
say, those clouds reflect them; but 
where were the masts and the ship’s 
crew ?”-—* I did not say I saw them,” 
said Hermanwald gravely, and Hendrig 
mused a long time before he answered. 
—‘ Perhaps I have read and thought 
too much on this subject, because I 
wished to find an excuse or a reason 
for my feelings. Both have been easily 
found, and it isno shame to say I 
may be ene of those who have been 
duped by the recollected images too 
strongly impressed, or by the power 
‘which the eye possesses of presenting 
those images as if real. Cardan saw the 
apparition of a ‘son he feared was in 
danger; and Dr. Donne saw the wife 
he loved so fondly passing through his 
room in Paris, with her long hair loose 
and her dead infant in her arms, when 
both, in fact, were in London. These 
‘and all that we hear of familiar demons 
or warning ghosts, seem very reasona- 
bly referred by modern physicians to the 
eye’s creations, not to wilful delusion or 


‘jmposture; the eye being aided and 


swayed by auch images as possess or 
disease the brain.* No wonder, there- 


——— a ae oe 
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® The visions of Ben Jonson,of Tasso, and many 
others more ancient, sce to be of this class. “The 
first volumes of the “ Memoirs of Literatnye,” pube 
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fore, if T saw, ‘or’ tHougtit: I saw, : the 
Ship of the Déad’ in that atmiosplierc 
mirror; of if’ ¥ wow imagine ttat f sed 
in thetiver ‘which’ runs beside us,’ the 
upright body’ of a'man floating half- 
raised. above the ‘water, and looking 
sternly at us.”—Hermanwald and his 
attendant’ paused, drawing back from 
Heéndrig with’ surprise and: horror— 
.  Thera'is ‘no such spectre visible to 
your eyes,” continued the ‘young man, 
smiling faintly—* but f have seen it in 
every Adod and sea T have passed since 
my fifth yedr:’ and [ see the same man 
with his lank wet hair, his: large scarred 
forehead, and his hammock sewn loosely 
round his shoulders, moving’ by my side, 
whether Tam on horseback or on foot, 
alone or in company; and his glazed 
eye seems’ fixed on me, as it fixes 
now.” : 
They were.aow at the foot of a 
shelving eminence hung thickly with 
black pines, intertwined over the rar- 
row steps hewn between rocks which 
formed an ascent to the Mountain- 
House where the elder Hermanwald 
resided. A strange chant, proceeding 
‘from uncouth voices, interrupted the 
travellers’ discourse, and they saw a 
few lean haglike figures creeping up 
the stony stairs, carrying vessels filled 
with water, and solacing their labour 
witha national ditty, according to the 
custom of their province. - Now,” 
said the young nobleman to his com- 
panion, “if Kaglish theories are right, 
your spectre ought to be, not a drowned 
man with wet hair, but an industrious 
old dame in the shape of one of these; 
for they resemble your wife, whose 
image has the best right to be in your 
brain, if notin your heart.” And laugh- 
ing as he snoke, be eatered his father’s 
portal followed by Hendrig and by one 


of these ancient women, who suddenly’ 


thrust herself between the gates, and 
entered with then. Surprised at such 


lished in 1714, contain very diverting instanecs; and 
Dr. Ferriac has collected soow merry modern ones, 
especially the story of a Highland ja!y, who possessed 
one halfot'a gentleman's ghost winie her sister was 
Viewed by the other. Some of the Hanoverian rocks 
above mentioned, rudely resembie the cibs and stern 
ofa ship, and this might have prodaced (he visionary 
Ship of the Dead. 
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audacity,: young ‘Hermanwald terned 
back to paoish it;-and reeagnised Hen-= 
drig’s wife.’ His angerinstantly seemed 
changed to mirth; and ntistaking the 
paleness of Hendrig’s- countenance for 
an expression of chagrin and exafusien, 
he gave ‘scope to his frolic , aad 
seizing the detrepit beldame’s h 
with a mock air of ‘profound: respect, 
ushered her ceremoniously into the pre- 


‘séence-chamber, where the master of the 


Mountain-House waited for them. .Al- 
ready acquainted. with the comic . 10 
mance of Hendrg’s marriage, his son’s 
few arch words of affected introdection 
informed him how to receive the: wrine 
kled and deformed creature he called 
the young ensign’s bride. He rebaked 
bis son’s mirth with a side look of ‘dis- 
pleasure, and endeavoured to conciliate 
Hendrig by an air of serious courtesy to 
his strange follower. But his surprise 
was great when the withered and infirm 
woman, gathering her tattered cloak 
uader her arm, and putting back its 
hood, shewed a grim bare head, and 
limbs of most masculine proportiog., 
Stalking towards old Hermaoweald, site’ 
stood erect before him, saying, in a 
voice which sounded as‘if fromthe 
depths of a vast cavern—* If thou art 
Eric of Heinnichshohe, who am ] 7”°— 
The Lord of the Mountain-House wes’ 
silent, and his son doubted whether 
he looked on a human shape or oa . 
a spectre, such as the Giant of the 
Broken. After a moment's pause, the 
strancer drew forth the sleeve of 2 
blue uniform coat, its cuff red with 
stains of blood, and held it near old. 
Hermanwald, but he did not appear 
to view it with any feeling of surprise 
or dismay. ‘* You mean to awe me 
with hints of murder,” said he, sud- 
denly assuming fierceness— but I am 
no assassin— ric of Heinnichshohe,— 
that is—myself, was cast upon the Ship 
of the Dead, and rescued by provi- 
dential incidents, My son was withme, 
and we escaped from Labrador toge- 
ther:—the Aurora perished with all 
her freight and all her crew ;_ though I, 
ber commander, was exposed to tho 
hazard of a bout without rigging, and 
returned in safety.” Whthout changing 
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his aspect or his attitude, the pretended 
female fixed a ghastly eye upon the 
impostor, and rephed—“ If thou hedst 
been 4éric, thou wouldst have known 
Sturm the sailor, who threw his captain 
into the sea, and saw bis body follow 
him evento the Ship of the Dead. And 
this boy well remembers that ship and 
that body, which bave haunted us, 
sleeping and waking, till this day. If 
thou wast Eric, thou wouldst have re- 
membered the coat-sleeve of the King, 
whose blood was shed in Eric's pres- 
ence, when he who is now called Baron 
of Hermanwald was the: eugineer 
Megret. I have kept it as a holy relic, 
as up evidence of my truth, and as -a 
means of obtaining justice. I killed my 
enemy, but his sow shall bave restitu- 
tion.” . 

--And this singular‘man, whose wild 
yet noble spirit had borne him through 
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every species of desolate danger and 
abject disguise, repeated this tesumony 
to the Aulic tribunal of justye. To 
rescue Hendrig’s ipbervapce from an 
usurping impostor, he avowed the mur- 
det which would . have subjected. him 
to death bimself, bad not his judges 
pardoned bis guilt tothe fatber in cons 
sideration of his generous love for the 
son, And that son repaid the bene- 
ficence of his young commander by 
sharing his restored estates with him ; 
while Sturm speot his remaining life 
in deep repentance and visionary mu- 
sings on the Ship of the Dead. 

‘No wonder,” said the Jeader of our 
tale-telling conclave,. “ that a sailor 
should cbhuse a sailor and a ship for 
his subjects— Prepare yourselves for the 
legend of a superstitious soldier—the 
Must prodigious, and perhaps the truest, 
as itis my last.” P 


— 


THE DRAMA. 


= : 
From the New Monthly Magazine, July 1819. 


N the 13th of May, a new tragedy, called 

the Carib Chief, written by Mr. Horace 
Tw'ss, was performed with unanimous ap- 
plause, and we deem it our duty to introduce 
a brief aotiee of there, as abuld and judi- 
Cions attempt to restore nature, truth, and 
probability, tothe stage. Thescene is laid 
an Dominica, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the story is founded in the conquest of 
that island by the French. The manifeld 
wrongs of Omreah, the Carib Chief, form vig- 
erous maicrials for tragedy. ‘The murder of 
his wife inhis presence, and the loss of his 
infant daughter, amidst the destruction of bis 
subjects and their dwellings,by fireand sword, 
had occurred sixteen years before, but they 
are kept alive and fresh in tts breast up to the 
very moment of representation, by the seiz- 
ure of his dominious---by his having been sold 
asa slave, anda price set uponhis head. | 
These accumulated injuries are brought, with 
unimpairec dramatic force, before the audi- 
ence; and Omreah himself, enters upon the 
stage with all the burning vehemence of his 
passions inaction ; he springs into view like 
a wild beast hunted by tis lurking encmies, 
eager to obtaiu the reward for his blood. 


Brenche. See !—— 
What murd’rous spies are those’—two Frenchmen, 
lured 
By the proclaim’d rewanl—Oh, save him! save him 
[Brancho rushes toward the spot where Omreah is 
suppesed to be attacked, and brgins to climb the 
rocks. Vhe clashing of swords is heard.) 


Logamah He turns!—they strike !—he fights: 
he warms !—he ra ges! 


The foremost is disarmed—Omreah grasps 
And hurls him down the gulph!—- 


Brancho. (stopping in his ascent.) His fellow flies, 
And leaves the prince insafety ! 
Omreah. (without.) Chase the villain— 
Quick !—let bim not escape to tell the tale 
Of our approach—quick—follow !——= 
Enter Omreah, not recognising them,and rushing 
wildly on, az if against an enemy. 
More assassins !—— 
What ho, there !—to the resene ! 
[Recovering hineelf, and recegnizing Bratcio and 
Leogamah.} 
Pardon, friends ! 
I'm chased, and hunted, till my dizry sicht 
Searce knows itsoffice. ‘Twice within these six hours 
Have I eseaped the Luropean bloedheunds 
Montalbert baits agaiast me. 
Brancho, ‘Vhank the Gods! 


The brave attempts of this injured chicf ta 
avenge his own wrongs and those of his coun- 
try constitute the principal ground work of 
the plot. The discovery of the French com- 
mander’s - perfidious imprisomnent of his 
friend, Tretusis. an English officer, m order, 
by spreading a report of his death in hattle,to 
ehtait the hand of his aftianced bride, Clau- 
dina, forms an interesting under plot, happi- 
ly conuected with the principal. Claudina 
isa Carib, who had been saved by Muntalbert, 
when an infant, from the sword of a French 
soldier, amidst the slaughter of her kindred. 
He had ecucated her carefully, and, after 
having conseuted to her marriage with Tref- 
usis, had fallen in love with her him-elf, and 
by working on her gratitude, deceived her 
into a marriage, in the belief that her intend- 
ed husband was two yenrs in the grave. The 
discovery of these pertidies by Trefusis and 
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_ Claudina, is hapity brought about and depic- 


' ted with much eeauine natare. 


_ unta 
- death at 


~ neck, that the victim 
' Seed to the manesof h 


. Montalbert, and taken prisoner 


=. 


. el on the stage. e 


The natura) 
feelings of elrade, a Carib, the foster 
mother of Montalbert, are an Inporae in- 
sttument'in produting the Catastrophe. After 
Claudina, as the eof Montalbert, im the 
taught spirit of retributive justice, had re- 
ceived, 
akar; the anhappy chief discov- 
ers, by a gold chais, which from’ her 
s wife, is his daughter, 
that iefant whomhe had sapposed put todeath 
by the French soldiers, sixteen years befere :- 
she confirms this, and dies in his embrace. 
Omreah, disappuinted of his revenge on 
the Eng- 
lish soldiers, stabs himself, ejaculating cur- 
ses on the oppressor of his race. 


ity. The circumstances are ingeniously 
contrived and flow out ef each other, without, 
eonstraint or interruption. The characters 
are welldrawe and distinctly marked. The 
manners, the costume, the wild spirit of the 
Caribs, and their fierce thirst for vengeance, 
are, in a great degree, if not altogether, nov- 
passions are continually 


m motion; the agents intently engaged io 


- pursuift of important objects, and the interests 


of the piece so well sustained-—so justly con- 
nected, and following each other in such 
quick succession, that the attention of the 


- audience is never permitted to flag, and their 


sympathy is gradually wrought up to ahigh 
ste : in behalf of the chief Uharacierk 

ontalbert, althoughhe had been tempted 
by the force of. love to obtain the hand of 
laudina perfidiowly, is, in the end, a sharer 
ip our pity, with Trefusis, Claudina, and her 
brave father, Omreah. Although all the Ca- 
rib mer iy are called forth, the gentler bey 
sionsof the audience are chiefly touched. 
The death-blow of Claudina is concealed, 


‘and the mind meets with no black aad horrid 


villainy to revolt from in the representation. 
The author’s good sense, correct taste, and 


oY Omreah’s orders, the stroke of 
e 


whore be had just sacri- . 


We need" 
‘mot add, that thisstory is founded ia probabil- 
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nerous sr of feeling, discovera- 
Ble through the whole piece, “The langtage 
is. characterised Bose : unaffected we 
happily free from the polish of falge ne- 
ment, andfrom negligeat common-place 
coarseness. The author has wisely ew 
Bloyed dit asa means of accomplishing an én¢, 
and, if we may judge from the effect epoment 
own feelingd and those of the tence, hs 
suctess has been complete. The ecenes Gere 
the worst a swe remenber to have po- 
ticed upon a London stage; bat is the pas} of 
Omreaug, that admirable actor, Kean, romed 
‘the whole of bis astonishiag powers, and act- 
.er produced a deeper impression apeo higat- 
diencé. Mrs. West was well received ia 
Claudina:- Bengeugh in Moentalbert, aod 
Hollaod in Malech, were 
Boyce, in Kathelrade, was better than we 
have ever seen her; Mr. Henry Kembie is 
entitled to praise fer his exertions enly;.b 
wanted power for the character of Trefusis. 
The tragedy possesses a strong interest in the 
closet, and even now, the heart-rending tolce 
of Kea, still rings in ourears and thrills our 
blood. + 
COVENT GARDEN. 


On Wicsneway. 9th of June, Mrs. SH- 
dons performed Lady Randolph, for the bea- 
efitofher brother, Mr. Charles Kemble. 
The house was filled ina few mineers after 
the opening of the doors, aad we were happy 
once more to eee this great actress display ber 
powers. She wasreceived with an enthesi- 
astic greeting. Her delivery of the narrative 
relative to the birth and supposed death of 
Douglas was very fine, and her questioning of 
old shay and her oe ae 

were equal to any ormance in her prim. 
When Douglas enquired : 


“ Butdid my sire surpass the rest of mem : 
** As thou excellest al! of womankiad 7” : 


the audience burst into a thusder of ap lausé, 
which continued for many minutes. her ad. 
ting was excellent throughout. 4 


* 


~ BOWDICH’S TRAVELS TO ASHANTEE, 


A KINGDOM OP BLACKS, IN THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. ; Ye °H 


i RS Concluded from our last. 7 a 4 


THE, history of the nation with 
~® which the author bas made us ac- 
quainted is that of a barbarous people 
unable to compute time : the annals of 
Ashantee are hardly worth investigating, 

Sai Apokoo, brother of Sai Tootoo, 
was placed on the stool in 1720. Had 
there been no brother, the sister’s son 
would have been the heir. This extra- 
ardinary rule of succession, excluding 
all children but those of a sister, is foun« 
ded on the argument, that if the. wives 
of the sons are faithless, the blood of the 
family is entirely lest in the offspring ; 


but should the daughters deceive theig gunpowder being brought for .each tq 
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husbands, it is still preserved. Apokoe 
was succeeded by his brother Saji. Aquisy 
ea, 1741, during whose reign . the. kieg 
of Akim, desiring to go to war with his 
neighbours, was tirst obliged. ta obtaig 
permission from the Ashantee go 
ment, on condition of yielding half 
spoil. As, howevet, little was gai 
and nothing granted, he sogn, heard of 
Aquissa’s intention to demand bis head; 
upon which he summoned bis ministers, 
and desired to. sacrifice his life for the 
quiet of bis people, . His ministers in 
sisted on shearing his fate ; a barrel. 
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git on, they drank a large quantity of 
rum, and blew themselves up with the 
fire from their pipes. ‘We mach doubt 
whether the ministers of Europeaa 
kings would be thus devoted. tn 1785, 
Sai Quamina succeedéd his grandfather 
Sai Cudjo., He was dethroved by the 
intrigues of his mistress, aud as a release 
from disgrace and poverty implored 
death ; whieh wes inflicted (as the 
blood of the royal fumily could not be 
shed, and as he could not be privately 
drowned inthe sacred rrver) by fixing 
his feet oo the ground, bending his body 
backward, with a prop in the small of 
his back, and suspending several large 
teeth of ivory from a noose around his 
neck, which, hanging from the prop, 
strangled him. Ia 1799 Sai Tootoo 

Quamina, the present king, was elevated 
to the stool, being then about seventeen 
years of age, — 

- The king is heir to the gold of every 
subject, from the highest to the lowest ; 
and his majesty contributes to the fu- 
neral custom of the deceased individual, 
to validate the claim. This law, how- 
ever, is sometimes anticipated by the 
father presenting his children with large 
sums of gold just before his death. In- 
terest of money is 334 per cent. for ev- 
ery forty days. No mao is punished 
for killing his owa slave, but he is tor 
the murder of his wife and child. Ifa 
great man kills his equal in rank, he is 


generally allowed to die by his own) 


bands. If a person brings a frivolous 
palaver (or action) against another, he 
must give an entertainment to the fami- 
ly and friends of the acquitted. It is 
forbidden, as it was by Lycurgus, to 

aise the beauty of another man’s wife. 

one but a captain can sell his wife, or 
put her to death for infidelity. The 
good trestment of slaves is in some de- 
Sala ast for by the hberty they 

ave of transferring themselves to any 
freeman. 

‘ There is a superstition familiar to ev- 
ety'nation of these parts, and which js 
ihdeed the source of their religious 
Opinions. The tradition is this:—In 
the beginning of the world, God created 
three white and three black men, with 
the same number of women; and that 
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they might not, have reason afterwards 
to complain, he geve them their choice 
of good and evil. A large box or eula- 
hash was set on the grouad, togetier 
with a piece of paper, sealed up on one 
side of it. God gave the black men the 
first choice ; who took a box, expecting 
it to contain every thing ; but, on open- 
lug it, there appeared. only a piece of 
gold, a piece of tron, and sevéral other 
metals, of which they did not. know 
any use, The white mea opening the 
paper, were told every thing.’ God left 
the blacke in the bush, but conducted 
the whites to the waterside, (for all this 
happened in Africa) communicated 
with them every night, and taught 
them to build a smalt ship, which carried 
them away to another couutry, whence 
they returned after a long period. With 
this imaginary alienation trom God, no 
despondency is associated. They con- 
sider indeed, that it diminishes their 
earthly gifts and comforts, but that 
futurity is a-dull and torpid state to 
the majority of mankiod. The kings, 
caboceers, and the higher class, are 
believed to dwell with the superior 
Deity after death, It is with this im- 
pression, that they kill acectaia num- 
ber of both sexes at funerals, to ac- 
company the deceased, and announce 
his distinction. The spirits of the 
inferior classes are thought to inhabit 
the houses of the fetish, in a state of 
indolence, as a recompense for the 
drudgery of their lives. ‘Those of su- 
perior wisdom and experience are said 
to be appointed guardians and ad- 
visers to those who acknowledge the 
fetish, But there are bad as well as 
good spirits. ‘They who have neglect- 
ed the funeral rites of their family, are 
haunted by the ghosts of those whose 
crimes have nullified, or whose circume 
stances have deprived them of the medi- 
ation of the funeral solemnity. There 
are two orders of fetish men. The first 
class dwell with the fetish, who has a 
small round house, een built ata 
distance from the town. They ques- 
tion the oracle, and give its responses. 
The other class mix with the people, 
and are treated much like fortune-tellers 
er eonjurors ig Kurope. The black 
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art of these fellows consists in knotting 
and dividing behind the back several 
strings and sbreds of leather. Half 
the offerings to the fetish are pretended 
to be thrown into the river,the otber 
shalf belongs to the priests. In Ashantee 
there is nota commoa fetish day, as 
on the coast, where Tuesday is kept 
free both from fishing and workisg 10 
plantations, Different families solemn- 
ize different days of the week, by wear- 
_ing white clothes, abstaining from palm 
wine and Jabour, as they do on their 
birth-day, The king's family keep 
Tuesday as their fetish day. ‘The 
Ashantees have also their Fasti and 
Nefasti. The aggry beads are held in 
great veneration. “The natives believe 
that when these beads are buried ia 
sand, they not only grow, but breed. 
When they drink, they spill some of the 
liquor on the ground, as- an offering te 
the fetish ; and when they rise from 
their seats, their attendants instantly lay 
them on their sides, to prevent the 
devil (whom they represent to be white ) 
from slipping into their master’s places, 
Neither the Ashantee nor their neigh- 
.:bours have any tradjtion of a deluge. 
_ Over this ignorait and credulous people 
the Moors, resident among them, seem 
to exercise a most powerful and lucra- 
tive influence. A fetish of a few lines 
from a Moor, impels the Asbantees to 
the most daring enterpriscs. They 
firmly believe it capable of rendering 
them invincible in war, and averting 
every evil but sickness and nataral 
death, ‘The fee fora small scrap of 
this nonsense is six ackies—thirty 
shillings. A sheet of paper would sup- 
portan inferior Moor at Coomassie for 
a month! The Moors say, that Moses 
spoke like God, that Abraham was the 
friend of God, that Jesus was the gpirit 
of God, but that Mahomet was the best 
beloved of God. Moses, they add, 
wrote Tauratoo, David Taboura, Jesus 
Lingheel, and Mahomet, all the Koran. 
They are accustomed to auger from the 
sacrifice of sheep, with which the king 
supplied them abundantly ; and, except- 


ing those who had made a pilgrimage’ 


_ to Mecca, of which they told wonder- 
ful tales, did not hesitate mingling the 
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saperstitions of the natives with thes 
own, either for their. profit or ther 
safety. They are also tolerable expert 
in tricks of legerdemain; which, doutt- 
less, would have no: slight edvantage 
in aiding and confirming their mystieal 
absurdities, and gainful quackeries, 
The Yam custom 3s sanual, and & 
held just at the maturity of that vege 
table. This is their greatest national 
solemnity. We have already transorib- 
ed Mr. Bowdich’s account ef the re- 
ception given to the mission. The 


‘same pomp, though with some no 


velties, distinguished the first day of 
the Yam custom. We have not room 
to describe at length this motley scene 
of ridiculous parade and horrid cruelty. 
And, after all, perhaps, it would not 
be very easy to give a good pictureof 
such a rabble rout. To such of our 
readers as are interested, we must Ie- 
fer to the volume itself, where this 
pandemonium is illustrated by a pnat, 
which has of late been the most pro 
minent attraction in all our booksel- 
lers windows, About a hundred pe- 
sons, mostly culprits, are generally s#* 
crificed at different parts of the town 
at this custom. Several slaves were 
also sacrificed at Bantama, overs lage 
brass pan; their blood mingling with 
the various vegetable and animal mat- 
ter within (fresh and putrified) to com- 
plete the charm, and to produce mm 
cible fetish! All the chiefs kill seven 
slaves, that their blood may flow 1n!0 
the hole whence the yam. is take. 
The royal ornaments are melted dowa 
every yam custom, and fashioned iot0 
patterns as novel ag possible. The de- 
cease of a person is announced by & 
discharge of musketry, proportional to 
his rank or the wealth. of his family. 
In an instant, all the slaves rush from 
the house, hoping to escape, One of 
more, however, are always sacrificed 
at the door of the house. At one of 
these inhuman butcheries, the execd- 
tioners wrangled and struggled for the 
office; the right hand: of the vichD 
was lopped off, and the sawing of bis 
head was most cruelly, if aot wilfully 
prolonged. Twelve more were thea 
dragged forward to undergo the sain? 
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fate. On-the death of a king,bis brother's 
sons and nephews, affecting insanity, 
fire among the crowd. . No rank is safe. 
The king’s ocraa (favourite slaves, gen- 
erally, and seme of them relatives, and 
men of rank) are al murdered on his 
tomb, with women.ip abundance. The 
custom for Sai Quamina was repeated 
weekly for three months; and each 
time two hundred glaves were sacrificed. 

But the custom for the king’s mother is 
etuill more terribly celebrated. The 
king himself devoted 3000 victims ! 
‘The large towns furnished 10@ victims 
each, and most of tne smaller ones ten. 
Ziuman sacrifices rre also frequently 
made to water the graves of the kings. 

Though the law allows the king 3333 
. Wives, a number carefully kept up, bis 
majesty has seldom more than six 
resident with him. Many of them 
reside in seclusion at the king’s palaces, 
and the remainder in two streets of the 
capital exclusively. They are said to 
jive as daintily as the kiog himself. 
The king has a small troop of boys who 
earry the fetish bows and arrows, and 
are licensed plunderers, Whatever 
they can steal is fair game. They are, 
with the Ashantees in general, admirable 
mimics. The king has a buffoon, 
whose movements were as irresistibly 
comic as those of Grimaldi, The king’s 
weights are one third heavier than the 
current weights of the country, a source 
of emolument to his household. When 
the king sends an ambassador, he en- 
- riches the splendour and attire of his 
suite as much as possible; but there is 
also attached to the embassy @ mean 
shrewd boy, as a kind of spy op the 
. whole proceeding. Itis a practice of 
the king to consiga sums of gold to the 
care of rising captains, without requir- 
ing the same for two or three years, at 
the end of which time, however, he 
expects the money to be restored. If 
no edvantage hus been made of it, the 
person is thought too paltry for farther 
elevation. Apokoo, keeper of the royal 
treasures, holds a kind of exchequer 
court at bis house daily, to decide all 
cases relative torevenue. In all pubtic 
_ trials, the charges are preferred against 
the criminal by the king’s linguists ; the 
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accused is always heard fully, and is 
obliged either to cominit ‘or exculpate 
himself’ oa every point,. The oaths 
are various ;—that by the king’s fool 
i3 not considered decisive, ‘as perjury 
to this.oath is commutable by fine. 
Those “by the king’s father” are held 
binding, and stil more so those made to 
“*Camantea and Saturday.” Infants 
are frequently married to infants, and 
often to elderly meu, for the connexion 
of families, ‘Their principal games are 
worra, (which Mr. Bowdich says he 
could not understand, )and drafts, which 


both Moors and negroes play well and 


coustanuy. 

The Ashantees show considerable 
skill in constructing their houses. They 
do not appear to use stone, but frame 
or wicker work, neatly plastered. 
Arcades and piazzas are common, 
There are certain points where sone 
Europeaus might copy them with ad- 
vantage, as their houses are always 
“nice and cleanly.” Mr, Bowdich 
has given a number of drawings of 
their houses, which are very neatly 
executed, and which afford a favour- 
able proof Ashantee architecture, 
The king was Pery fond of referring to 
a project, wvhich he declared he would 
carry into effect directly when theGaman 
war was over. This was, to builda 
house for his own immediate residence, 
roofed with brass pans, beaten into 
flat surfaces, and laid over an ivory 
frame-work appearing withio, The 
windows and doors are to be cased in 
gold, and the door posts and pillars are 
to be of ivory. He meditates also 
great Improvements ia his capital. 
The Ashantee loom is precisely the 
English one, Their clothes are very 
fine and brilliant—their patterns are 
painted with a fowl’s feather, with 
much taste and regularity. They ex- 
cel likewise in pottery: the clay is very 
fine, polisied (after breaking) by fric- 
tion, and the grooves of the patterns are 
filled up with chalk, The natives are also 
tolerably ekiltul in) goldsmiths’ work ; 
they have, however, no idea of making 
iron from ore, as their interior neiyhe 
bours do. They tan Ieather, and work 
well in carpentry. Their sauko or 
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guitar isneatly trade, and the chasteness 
and Etruscan character of the carving 
$8 very surprising. © Tre surface of the 
wood 1s firstcharred in the fire, and then 
carved deep enodgh to disclose the 
original white in the stripes of the pat- 
tern. Very good ‘specimens of their 
handieraft were brought away by Mr. 
Bowdich, and have since been deposit- 
ed inthe British museum. We have 
not as yet heen able to see them. 

As to the climate of Ashantee, it 
appears that, during the first two 
months, May and June, it rained 
about one third of the time; throughout 
July and August it rained nearly half, 
and abrupt tornadoes were frequent in 
the evening. ‘The heaviest rains fell 
from the latter end of September to the 
beginning of November. The popu- 
lation of Ashantee is estimated at one 
willion; The men are well made, but 
not so muscular as the Fantees; the 
women are generally handsomer. Both 
men and women are particularly cleanly 
in their person, and their clothes are 
scrupulously so. 

The food of the higher orders is 
chiefly soup of dried a fowls, beef 
or mutton, and ground nuts stewed in 
blood. ‘The poorer classes make their 
soups of dried deer, monkeys’ flesh, 
and the pelts of skins. Besides palm- 
wine, they have a drink made from dried 
corn, called Pitto. | 

The revenue arises from various 
sources ;—the gold dust of all deceased 
and disgraced subjects; a tax in gold 
upon all the slaves purchased for the 
coast ; a tax upon the elephant-hunt- 
ers; the washing of the small pits ia 
Soko, yielding sometimes 700, some- 
times 2000 oz. per month ; "a tax upon 
every chief increasing his gold orna- 
ments: also the tributes paid by de- 
pendent states. Coomassie is built 
upou the side of a large rocky hill of 
iron stone. It is an oblong, of nearly 
four miles in circumference. Four of 
the principal streets are half a mile long, 
and from fifty to a hundred yards wide: 
they have alla name, anda principal 
captain resides in each. ‘The street in 
woich the mission resided was called 
Wamarandiduiim, meaning literally, 
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“With 1000 muskets you could not 


fizht those who live there.” 

The sheep in Ashantee. are bairy; 
the horses are small, and like half-bred 
galloways, with large heads and lathy 
legs. The Ashantees are bad hore 
men. Some of the Moors ride os 
bullocks, with a ring through their nose, 
They use no implement bat the hoe 
They have two crops of corn a-yetr, 
plant yams at Christmas, and dig thea 
early in September. The oranges an 
large, and of exquisite flavour. The 
castor ‘oil rises toa large tree. The 
cotton plant is very common, but litle 
cultivated. The usual African animals 
and birds are found in these parts, Tbe 
currency of Ashantee is gold dud 
They are not a commercial people; 
they have no idea of purchasing article 
beyond their own consumption. Ths 
chiefs consider trade as beneath that 
attention, and as likely to divert the 
genius and ambition of the people from 
war. When Mr. Bowdich urged the 
policy of clearing the ground, forming 
plantations, and otherwise encouraging 
and extending trade, they replied, that 
the Gooroo nut (very much pn 
amongst them) grows spontaneously; 
that salt was brought to the frontier by 
poorer nations, and sold for very little, 
without the trouble of fetching it. The 
Ashantees will purchase no tobacco but 
the Portuguese, a sertous obstacle to 
English commerce. A more sad and 
fatal obstacle is the slave trade, whichis 
continued to this hour under the Spaa- 
ish flag. It formed the most stubboro 
impediment to the objects of the mis 
sion, a3 slaving is the main trade of 
the natives; being at onee the most 
indolent and lucrative, the English 
have created the strongest prejudice 
against themselves by therr opposition 
to this barbarous traffic. One thousand 
slaves left Ashantee for two Spanish 
schooners, or Americans under that 
flag, during the stay of the mission there. 

The Ashantees generally use vehe- 
fnent gesture in their recitative mode of | 
speaking: their action is exuberant, 
but graceful. They are. frequently , 
obliged to vary the tone in pronouncing 
e@ word, which bas more than one meen- 
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ing. They have no expression short 
ot, “ You area ‘liar ;” and the king 
was surprised on being told that the 
English made a great difference be- 
tween a mistake and a lie; he said 
“the truth was not spoken in either 


case, and therefore if was the same 


thing.” Like the American languages, 
those of this part of Africa are highly 


picturesque and hyperbolical. | The. 


Accras, instead of Guod night, say, 
“* Sleep till the lighting of the world.” 
One of their imprecations against their 
enémies is, “ May their hiding-place 
be our flute,” that is, our play thing. 
"When they speak of a man imposing 
On them, they say, “He turned the 
backs: of sur heads into our mouths.” 

The wild music of this people is de- 
actibed by Mr. Bowdich as sweet and 
@nimated. Their instruments are a 
kind of violin called the Sanko, the 
horn made of elephants’ tusks, and an 
instrument like the bagpipe; with 
other inferior instruments, such as 
drums, castanets, gonggongs, flat sticks, 
rattles, and even old brass pans. 
some of these native notes bave been 
set to music, we have heard the whole 
which Mr. Bowdich has furnished play- 
ed upon the piano forte. 

Vhe chapter on the Materia Medica 
and Botany of Ashantee, was furniehed 
by Mr. Surgeon Tedlie, who fell a 
victim to dysentery, caught during bis 
attendance on the mission. A list of 
thirty-seven plants used as medicines 
by the Ashantees, is afforded, which 
our contracted limits forbid us to tran- 
scribe. When a fracture of the leg or 
arm happens, the partis rubbed with a 
soft species of grass and palm oil, and 
the limb bound up with splints. The 
natives were very eager to receive, and 
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very grateful im acknowledging, ,Mr., 
Tedlie’s assistance,....., 5.0 5 3 
Mr. Hutchison, ia his Journal at-; 
tached to Mr, Bowdich’s, account, has. 
this curious information, Aaold Moor. 
from Jenne related, unasked, that while. 
he was at Askanderee (Alexandria). 
twenty-six years aga, he saw a fight at: 
the mouth of the Nile between ships,; 
and that gne of them wag blown up ia. 
the air. This must have been the bat-. 
tle fought by Lord Nelson, although 
there is a mistake in the date-of seven, 
years, _ He surely could not invent, 
such a story. Aseal wasshewn bim_ 
of Pompey’s Pillar, which he said he. 
knew. He had, travelled fram Jenne 
to Masser on a joma (camel,). and 
drew a map of the Quolla (Niger) 
from its source to its emptying itself. 
into the sea of Alexandria. .When he 
was told of the conjectures that tbis 
great river of Africa emptied itself into . 
a large lake, he laughed at such an 
idea, ‘God, say they, made all riv- 
ers to run to tbe sea, you say that small | 
The Quolla is the 
largest river in the world, and why 
should « not go there also?” The 
Quolla is described as five miles in 
breadth, with a rocky channel, and 
high ragged banks. We do not know 
that any thing of importance or interest 
is to be gleaned from Mr. Hutchinson’s . 
diary beyond this, He is evidently a 
gossip; andin reading his journal we 
have been strongly reminded of Camp- 
bell’s Travels in Southern Africa; — 
than which, we have seldom read a 
more garrylous or less instructive per- 
formance. : 
In the last chapter Mr. Bowdich of- _ 
ers some suggestions for future mis- 
sions to the interior of Africa. 
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WILKIE’S CHEF D’@UVRE, 


“THE PENNY WEDDING.” 


From the New Monthly Magazine, July 1819. 


Roya ACADEMY ExulBITION. ei 
Vo. 153, .‘* The Penny Wedding.’ 
By D. Wrsie, R. & . 
HIS is a marriage festival, once common 
T in Scotland, at ae dant of the gscet 
aid a sabecription to defray the expenecs af, 
he feast, aud onahle the new-marnied couple 


to commence naeee Keeping: Music, misths 
aod cheer contribute to enliven this 
sompany, aed reader it a favourable subject 
for the isplay of character and expression, 
Every stool and chair in the apartment is fill- ~ 
ed by the young or old of both sexes and va 
rious degrees. On the right, the howdy, or 
midwife, sits im very consequential foris 
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amidst a group, who are rather looking on 
than partaking of the sport or refreshments, 
though in their turn to share in both, accord- 
ing to their wishes. A young fellow beside 
them is pouring oat al¢ in a wooden aoggin ; 
and close to him, a couple of ranting young 
dlades, a buxom young woman, and a jolly 
dame, upwards of thirty, are be violent 
fegs on the floor, in all the fury of a Highland 
daice. The robust agility, frolick, glee, and 


Frouping of these four are admirable. Their . 
i 


mbs twirl, their eyes sparkle, their lips 
speak: the mad enjoyment of the pastime 
possesses them from head to foot. Ino truth 
of nature these may have been equalled by 
some of the best Flemish painters, but no 
Flemish ever equalled them in vivacity of 
expression. Nothing can come up to that 
young fellow in blue : bis featarcs are, as it 
were, on fire, and his very soul-is ready to tly 
out of him with delight. Infrout of this hap- 
y group, a tub of whiskey punch, witha 
adle, a pewter vessel, a bottle of cherry- 
brandy, lemons and glasses, and the sugar 
bow! are laid, for the dancers to moisten with 
occasionally. A number are coming in at 
the door behind them, and eagerly jostling 
forward to partake in the goud things of the 
entertiinment. 
Refreshments are laid out on a table in the 

centre, which is crowded with a motley as- 
sembly of well-disposed guests. At one end, 
a respectable looking man is busy in cutting 
upahuge pie; anda Lowlaudcr is seate 
next the spectator, with his head bowed aad 
hand raised before his face in reverence, say- 
tog grace. A highland bagpiper stands near 
him, looking back, and the true Caledonian 
Character ts depicted, with all its genuine 
shrewdness,upon his hard and weather-beaten 
featares. A mao is busily employed in han- 
ding achairto a person behind, over the 
heads of the regalers,and his bustling anxiety 
to avoid incommoding the company is Indi- 
crously depicted. Around the table the bot- 
tle cad glass are not forgotten ; aad noda,and 
winks, and sly looks, that speak a single and 
double meaning, announce the hilarity in- 
spired by che wedding and the entertainment. 
Near the left side of the apartment, the bride- 
groom, a hale, fresh-coloured young farmer, 
is leading cut the bride to join in the dance, 
and the bridesinaid is beside her, stooping to 
draw up the heel of her shoe. A young man 
is drawing on his gloves and whispering some 
anorous secretin the ear of his partner, the 
bride’s sister: a partof his face and one of his 
eyes are concealed from view by lier lead ; 
but the arch sparkle and roguish meaning of 
the eye which is seen, are sufficiently imtelli- 
gible. A giggling girl who has overheard 
him, is seated on a stvol, busily employed ina 
pinning up the sister's gown. The muther at 
atable with bottles, glasses, and cakes, is 
looking back to her with a face of happiness, 
urciug her to hasten to the dance 3 and be- 
hind the good dane, dhe diddiers are seatedun 
hizh, close toa window. 

Wedo not pretend in this brief outline to 
enumerite a tecth of the beaaties of this ad- 
mirable persurmance. lo variety of charac 
ter, chastity af humour, and spirited expres- 
eon, we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
thisto be tie very best ot Mr. Wilkie’s pro- 
dictions, The sabject awakens ail the mirth 
and happiness of domestic society, and draws 
Weinia ais centre ail Cie boisterous aatmal 
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spirits of the laughter-loving youth and jovial 
eldersin the rar villages. 1 The artist bas 
given ita full share of festive pleasastry and 
sprightliness, and yet selected bus ineideass 
with so much correctness, as to preserve all 
the hamour and archness, which pervade a 
wedding in ordin life, withoat admitting 
apy thing too broad, equivocal,or indelicate. 
If Addison, or Goldsmith, or Dr. Johbason, 
had been paiaters of these subjects, they 
could not have displayed a finer vein of 
thinking. I¢ wasso customary for a wed- 
ding io Scotland among this class of people 
to be productive of inebriety and its couse- 
quent license, that many artists would bave 
been tempted to introdace such circamstan- 
ces from a mistaken notion of their bemg ne- 
cessary to paint the manners and castoms ef 
the time and occasion : but Mr. Wilkie has 
seized the momest when all the is tal 
frolic and unbridled levity are chastene t by 
the religious act of grace. Thus the life 
pleasantry are kept up, aad' she sense of de- 
corum is preserved. he composition may 
be divided into several members or groups, 
which are duly connected, and each sustain 
the other. The figures at the door meet the 
eye jn general asa crowd. Round the table 
the characters and incidents are more dis- 
finctly marked, and retain their full share of 
The Lowlaader proneuncing 
the blessing, the Highland piper, the mas 
lifting the chair, and the girl tittering bebied, 
are among the important actors. These two 
parts ef the composition are subordinate te 
the groups in frout. The company beside 
the midwife, possess the advantage of place 
and force of light and suadow ; but they are 
chicfly spectators. The principal merriment 
of the action is with the dancers, and the 
chief interest is where it ought te be, with 
the bride, the bridegruem, the bridesmaid, 
the sister, and ber sweet-heart. The bride is 
@ rustic beauty, in whose clear com- 
plexion the fresbncss of youth and health, 
and the look of gaiety and innocence, are 
blended with gentle touches of abashment 
and unaffected modcsty, which throw a lively 
interest into her character. The look of the 
bridegroom is that which a fond mother 
would like to see in thehushand of her daazh- 
ter: his well-set figure, and florid, good-ha- 
moured countenance, speak hignly ip bis fas 
vour. Thereis a simple purity in the erx- 
pression of these two figures, which we gev- 
e¢ saw equalied in any pictare of phis class 
The bridesmaid is pretty, and her stooping 
action and the contour of her face and out- 
line of her whole figure, are in an excellent 
taste. The sister is known by her likeness, 
butitis a resemblance without a samencss in 
character, and the warm suffesion ef her 
cheek and her look, throw a light apon the 
laughing mischief in the arch eye of ber 
Winspering partner. : 

Mr. Wilkte’s devotion to his art affards a 
Jaudable example to other artists. Par from 
having permitted his well-earned fame to 
relax his efforts, he has from year te year, 
increased in diligent study. 


ENGLISH ARTISTS AT ROME. 


Mr. Lange the historical painter, has pear- 
[y finished, at Rome. an immense picture of 
the Angel appearing to Joseph and Mary 
wien in Egypt. This work, we understand, 
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bas excited high admiration among the Ro- 
moan artists ; Canova, in particular, bas pro- 
cured permission for its author to exhibit it, 
when completed, in the Pantheon, and en- 
sured him Cis diploma from the Roman Acad- 
emy. Afew years since, and the IJtalian 
Wirtsosi would as soon have expected a great 
work of art from a Calmuc as from an En- 
giishman; 00 strongly bad prejudice entren- 
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ched itself, that even the energies of Reynolds 
aod Barry had been marshalled in vain a- 
gainst the maudlin metaphysics of Winekek 
man and Dubois. Ounr students are at length, 
obtaining for us a glorious vindication in ex- 
torting the admiration of the Italians by 
works performed before th¢ir own eyes, an 
planting the standard of their countfy in the 
very citadel of art.—-Lit. Gaz. 
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From the Literary Panorama, June 1819. 


THE ANALYSIS OF HUMAN NATURE, &c. &c. 
BY 8. PHELPS. CONCLUDED FROM P. 403. 


HE education of Children is an ob- 
ject of the highest importance. 
The welfare of families, the preservation 
of States, and the hapiness of Society, 
depend wholly upon the nature and 
rinciples of the education of youth. 
This momentans topic 1s treated at 
very considerate length by Mr. Phelps, 
who has brougtit to the discussion the 
same spirit of practical research and be- 
nevolent feeling, which characterize the 
first volume of his work. We select 
the following remarks on the system of 
tuition, which at present most generally 
prevails, : 

«© Education, either among the poor 
or higher classes, does not consist in, 
or simply imply, reading, writing, ora 
knowledge of the arts and sciences ; it 
implies a great deal more to the pur- 
pose ; it implies the fitting of youth, so 
as to conduct themselves in the world 
with bonour and advantage, both to 
themselves and to others, and according 
to the rank which they may hold in so- 
ciety. The sysiem of education now 
established in this country ts excellent, 


' sO far as it regards the teaching of read- 


ing, writing, and accounts; but, per- 
haps, a great deal more might be done 
with respectto morality and religion, 
and in preparing youth according to 
the rank and situation in which they 
may be placed in public or private life. 
_ "Youth, who have nothing to de- 
pend upon fortbeir support but, their 
labour, industry, and good conduct, 
should be instructed in the best way by 
which they can perfect those views, 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic must 


est ranks of people ; and a youth who 
‘has a natural genius for more learning, 
will generally afterwards, with these ad- 
vantages, acquire it of his own accord. 
But no youth will acquire the habits of 
life fitted for his station, unless he be 
taught them ; and this necessary part of 
his education is more difficult to be 
taught him than reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. ‘The morals and manncrs 
of youth are, therefore, a more neccssa- 
ry aod more valuable part of their ol- 
ucation than either Greek or Latin; but, 
ifa boy learn his book, little notiee is in 
general taken of the remainder part of 
his tuition, 


“ The world cannot now be kept in 
ignorance ; but youth will bend, either 
the nght way or the wrong, according 
to the inclination that may be given 
them. The best lessons fur youth are, 
to prepare their minds for the vicissi- 
tudes of life,and to show them the effects 
of good and evil conduct, in whatever 
situation und sphere they may happen 
tobe placed. It is this study which 
seems to contribute most to the pappi- 
ness of mankind, although it is that 
which appears to be the most neglected 
in the modern system of education. 


“ Nothing is more dangerous than to 
educate the youth of wealthy parents, 
and such as have great expectations, 
with those of humbler pretensions and 
prospects in life, unless both are educa- 
ted under the same principles and disci- 
pline, and with perfect equality. But 


‘even then, the rich would naturally give 


notions to the poorer youth, which they 
ought not to possess ; and the youth in 
humble fife might narrow or lower the 


sow be necessary and useful to the low- degree of character which cought to be 
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stpported in the rieh, by oddfididg and 
straitening the liberal notions which they 
‘Ought to bold ia estimation asthe best 
ecommendations of their elevated situs 
‘ation, But, ‘notwithstanding, if both 
were educated in astrict line of recti- 
tude, and taught that society requires 
vf every man his services, according t0 
bie means, these lescons would do good 
to bath, by approximating tke two chat- 
acters, which are: generally sepd- 
rated by false notions of distinction. 
The rich youth would thereby ‘ve 
taught that, if bie companion should 
prove a better man than himself, he will 
be the most valued in society; and she. 
poor youth would be taught that his de- 
ficiency in wealth may be made up to 
him, by emulation in his character, 

‘Io human life there is certainly no 
struggle so hard as that of a man, 
without capital and-:connections, con- 
tending against those who have. both; 
but perseverance aod prudence will of- 
ten obtain what the weat of them can- 
nat even preserve, and thus the fluctua- 
tions which are seen in the affairs of 
men. A proper rule for conduct in life 
13, therefore, the best instruction tbat 
can be given to youth ; and, although 
not the only essential, it is probably the 
most material pact of education, Hab- 
its of prudence and industry are the 
best lessons to be given to those who 
Must support themselves by their la- 
bour; and they are even necessary for 
those who may support themselves 
without them. ; 

‘The teaching of youth how to get 
their bread with honesty and industry, 
and how to conduct and comport them- 
selves through the various trials and pri- 
vations of life, are the most essential 
parts of the education of the lower or- 
ders of people. This is what is term- 
ed, by writers on political economy, 
“ turning the physical powers of men 
to the best advantage ;” and which ap- 
plies to both sexes. The accumulation 
of wealth has been considered, by po- 
litical economists, to depend nearly as 
much on female effort and prudence as 
those of men ; for, although they have 
not so much todo with income, they 
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Over expenilifure, -“Prudetice and eo0- 
homy. are therefore: negessary lessons 10 
be taught to both sexes, aud to’ overy 
rank anu class of society. | ae 
. “Te has been said, that the practice 
in this country “is,” to. male educatiol 
expensive, but not to make it eompreta 
Few people learn what they ought to 
learn, and most peopte learn what the) 
ought never te know. Modern educe- 
tion is also sdid to elevate’ the minds of 
people above their situations; aod 
that it onty teaches’ theny to hope for 
things which, probably, they cts 
never obtain, © And it stray de well, if if 
can be sosaid and: be confirméd, ' wrth- 
out the hazard of a discovery to the 
contrary, that modem education tendé 
more to debvage than té elevate the ba- 
man mind. 
‘‘'Phe intention of correct edacatot 
is, to refine, to improve, and to exalt thé 
human character: but if the coaref 
and sterner principles of human nature 
should be thought preferable to those of 
civilization, and if ignorance shotld 
prove to be more conducive to hte 
man happiness than ‘sublime inte. 
ligence, cultivated intelléet, and tht 
attainment of knowledge, there Be 
certainly no meen Wi ocan 
ople happy than by the of ede 
ean: Pt if sa is to be’ mule 
better, or to be considered ‘a possessing 
more exalted powers than the Brute, and 
if the mind is to be estedmied of more” 
value than the hody, it is cofreet edict” 
tion alone that can develop homeb et 
cellence. - 3 o 
‘It is however true, that & ‘maa of | 
brutal manners will always bes ‘brite, 
whatever may be his wisdom or a | 
standing; but this’ only shows that vr £ 
part of his education has been‘nkglet;_ 
and even such a character is ndt's0 oe" 
temptible a3 an empty coxcomrb, ube 
appears certainly to savour most . 
modern principle of education. if ah , 
through habit or fashion, will cone’ 
scend to assimilate themselves to a 
brute creation, the bear is certuinly 
the most amiable animal to inmitato.; 
but itis still more ridiculous to be bow- 
ing into a room with all the grimace © 


have, in most cases, the greatest control -a monkey, and to be chattering W a 
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loquacity and ignorance of an ape. “ Srd. These ‘acts: were: followed by 
True education, however, will show another ofa stilhless equivocel charac- 
itself.in a different. way, displaying the ter, by which the pastors of Geneva 
wers aod digoity of the human mind; endeavoured, as far as they were able, 

y exalting the mao, sather than by, utterly to.exclude.from their churches 
suffering him to descend to the charag- the peculiar doctrines. of Christianity. 
ter of a brute.” 3 : By arule of their company, passed. by 
_ The power and tendency of goodor them so recently as May 3, 1817, all 
bad education cannot prove themselves candidates forholy orders are required 
more than io religion aod politics, Mr. solemnly to promiee that they will ab- 
Phelps, after treating on this topic at stain from preaching .in the churches of 
some length, applies it especially tothe the canton of Geneva. on the following 
little republic of Geneva, He remarks subjects: . 
that —. 6 Jat, On the manner in whieh the di- 
_ “Ata time when the Bible and Mis- yine nature is united in the person of 
sionary -Sacieties are extending theit. Jesus Curisy, = . 
influence in all parts of the world, aod = 9. On original sin 
by their exertions communicating the =, B : sii 
knowledge of the Gospel to heathen and 3rd. On the manner in which grace 
savage tribes, it is surprising to observe operates, Or on efficacious grace. 
the great departure from the doctrines =“ 4th, On predestination. 
of Christianity which prevails in whatis ‘This rule bas been twice acted up-: 
termed civilized nations, and particular- on; a candidatehas been refused ordi- 
ly ia the church of Geneva ; a cburch so nation, anda minister has been prohib- 
interesting to every Protestant, as hav- ited from preaching, for objecting to 
ing been the cradle of the reformation. subscribe to it, These acts, however, 
The reports lately given of the depar- although authorised .by a great majority 
ture from the true faith, in the church of of pastors, leave no room for the exer- 
Geneva, do not appear to be derived cise of that charity‘ which thinketh 
from uncertain documents, or from the noevil,” nor of that liberty of conscience : 
religious opinions of individual mem- which repels hypocrisy ; but they ren-: 
bers of its body, but from recent public derit too evident, that the present 
acts of the company of its pastors. church of Geneva. is essentially depar- 

_“tIat, The ancient catechism of Ge- ted from the orthodox doctrines of its- 
neva taught expressly the doctrine of predecessors. 
the divinity of Jesus Christ. This cate. ** [t should be remembered that Ge- 
echism was withdrawa from that church neva isa university, to. which youth, 
some years ago, and its place has been from different parts of Europe, and par- 
recently supplied by another catechism, ticularly from the reformed church of 
which maintains a guarded silence with France, are sent to be instructed ia the- 
respect tq. the divinity of Christ, ology ; and that the professors are chief- 

"« @nd. In 1805, the company of pas-.. ly, if not exclusively, chosen from the 
tors introduced into the churches of Ge- ,company of the pastors. Of this com- 
neva.a new version of the Bible, in the. pany consisting of twenty-five persons, 
publication of which they not only . not more than five hold the orthodox 
omitted the confession of faith of the re- faith, The remainder unite ia oppose 
formed. churches of France and Geneva, ing it The consequence of this state 
which had heen prefixed to all their for-. of thecbureh of Geneva, on the minds 
mer Bibles, but they also made many of the students, may be easily conceiv- 
very important alterations in the traus- . ed, By far the greater number of them 
lation itself, particularly in pagts rela- have imbibed the-doctrines of thetr in- 
ting to the divinity of Christ, to origie. structors, and by whose means the 
nal sin, apd to the persoaality aad offi- . infection. will, most probably, be car- 
ces'of the Holy Ghost, . This version ried into other churches and countries, 
ig gtill used in their churches,, |... ,and the evil be extensively diffused. 
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“ Hac fonte derivata clades 
“Ip patriam populumque fluxit ?”’ 


-“ Such is thagfereasof education and 
example, to which the mind ‘bends and 
yields, giving. tbe broad ear'to extrane- 
ous novelty, and closing its organ against 
the sounds of ‘established: truth. But 


oe 
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Hotel de Normandie ts a con=' 
=. siderable. establishment,’ in the 
true style of French, or gaudy; magni-' 
ficence. We were shewo into an im- 
mBense eating-room, covered with mir- 
rors, and carved and gilt on every side 3 
and were introduced to very elegant 
bed-chambers, for which, however, we 
forgot to ask orarrange the price! The 
accommodations, if mo respect, ac- 
corded with. the style of the house : the’ 
waiters were negligent and saucy ; and 
there wae an interpreter, who smiled io 
your face while be was aiding in pick- 
ing your pocket. We continued two 
nights and a day; and our bill, for 
Worse accommodations, exceeded any 
extortions to which I had been ever 
subject, either at ‘l'unbridge- Wells, 
Brighton, Windsor, Bath, or Oxford. 
Considering myself now in the inte- 
reer of France, and in one of its first ci- 
ties, I lost no time in the morning in 
delivering some letters of introduction, 
and in visiting the various public estab- 
liskmenty with which this buman bee-- 
hiveabounds, ‘Tbe just application of 
this comparison will be felt by every 
one who has been at Rowen. The 
streets were so crouded, that the entire 
population of the houses seemed to be 
emptied into them, 

The houses are built in the architec- 
ture of the middie ages, and generally 
five or six stories high; a few rose to 
seven or eight stories, but their age serv- 
ed as an assurance of their stability. 
The shops are, for the most part, with- 
out windows, ard appear to be weil 
stocked ; while others are glazed, and 
finished with elegance, and often with 
splendour, Besides the trading streets, 
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this is neither orthodox, nor liberty of 
conscience, which knows no evil, not 
the voice of nature ;' for ““ nature,” as 
Aristotle observed, “ works not aftet 
the niggardly fasion of Delphic cutlers 
who can shape the same’ knife for vari- 
ous and often dissimilar purposes.” 


s 
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there are numerous others occupied by 
merchants and artizans 3 containing also 
seme quadrangular buildings, entered 
by gateways, in which reside many pet- 
sons of fortune and distinction, 
T looked in vain through Rouen for 
those Banking establishments which in 
English towns form prominent features, 
and are distinguished, at least exter: 
nally, by signs of opulence. ‘There 
are Vevocians, and bill and exchange 
brokers, but no Banks of eeposit and 
paper-money issues, as with us, This 
isa factas new to me as I doubt not. 
it will be to most of my English rea-. 
ders; yetitisof such importance 1. 
analyzing the machinery of modern s0-, 
ciety, that, in stating it, and in develop-. 
ing its effects, I make a great discovery. 
in’ the science of political economy. 
It is obvious, on very slight conside- 
ration, that a Country containing banks 
of deposit, or accredited public treast-. 
ries, in which all the floating currency, 
is deposited and accumulated, must prt 
seat such splendid features, financl | 
and commercial, as we witness In B0g- 


-land; while, on the other hand, it 18 


equally plain that any Country in which 
the currency is scattered among all ‘ 
individuals which compose the com: 
munity, and in which there are no pu”. 
lic depositories to accumulate the ene” 
gies of money, must exhibit such results. 
as France, in which, though public al 
bition aspires at every thing, little me 
comparatively heen effected, for W#”.. 
of concentrated capital, — sal 
A Bunk of Deposit, in 8 aaa 
town in England, is like the reserr! 
of acanal, the wear of a mill, ) 
head waters of irrigated meadows 520° 
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its accumulated treasures, when its pow- 
ers are not abused, are let, or lent out, 
to encourage, foster, and give an effect 
to, every promising speculation. Une 
der such a system of monied ecoaomy, 
€apitals of 10, or 30,0001. are easily 
borrowed by enterprising individuals, at 
small and regulated rates of Interest ; 
but, in France, where there are no such 
reservoirs of the currency, and where 
money is diffused in small amounts 
through the community, it is difficult to 
borrow or stock a few hundreds for apy 
Purpose, however advantageous; aod 
even, when it can be effected, the inter- 
est demanded and conceded is enormous, 
and ultimately ruinous, 

Tnglike manner, capital, which isso 
freely employed in England in the dis« 
count of bills of exchange and promis-~ 
eory notes, at 5 percent. is in France 
seluom employed for such Purposes, 
except ata profit of 20 or 30 per cent. 
The Bank ot Frauce, by issuing notes 
of 500 trancs, is enabled, with the re- 
sulting capital, to discount bills at 4 per 
cent. having three Parisian securities ; 
but this accommodation is necessarily 
limited in amount, and at present is 
coufived to Paris. Hence, ia the pro- 
Vinces of France, and, in geueral, in 
Paris also, trade ig carried on heavily, 
and without credit, and all speculations 
are iinpeded, and conducted without 
spint; while, on the contrary, we in 

ngland pass all over Europe for the 
richest and most enterprising people io 
the world, merely because, in our Banks 
of deposit, and in our limitation of ine 
terest, we liave the address to render 
every pound at once available, desirable, 
and useful, . 

The nations of Europe are utterly ig- 
norant that our financial miracles bave 
been wrought by such simple machine- 
ry as by Banks of Deposit, Spread all 
over the nation, and by so benign a re- 
gulution as that himitation of interest 
Which enables all men to borrow on 
advantageous terms, however different 
their securities, They are not aware 

that habit, confidence, and reciprocity 
of advantage, leads every man in Eng- 
land, who has SOU. unemployed only for 
ashort time, to deposit it, Generally 
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without interest, in the hands of a bank- 
er,—that the multiplicity of these de- 
posits puts bankers in possession of tens 
of thousands more than they. have oc- 
casion to reserve for average demands, 
—and that these tens of thousands, in 
the hands of nearly one thousand Bank- 
ersin the United Kingdom, all of 
Whomare anxioug tp, make beneficial 
use of their superfluous balances, serve 
as the mecns of vivifying all private en- 
terprise, whether commercia), manufae- 
turing, or agricultucal ; and also have 
enabled the government to borrow, on 
the negociable security of all property, 
or on transferable public stocks, those 
huadreds of millions, by the energy of 
which it has bought sovereigns and bri- 
bed the intellect of Europe. 

Such are the wonderful effects of 
Banks of deposit. They are primarily 
the sole causes of those social differen- 
ces, which have so long puzzled econ-’ 
omists, between Great Britain and other 
nations at this day, and between Great 
Britain and itself in 1618 and 1818. 

Whether they are moral benefits, I 
do not stop here to discuss; I merely 
solve a problem relative to the true 
cause of the financial and commercial 
superiority of Great Britain over France 
and other nations; and I leave it to 
others to apply the principle to all 
varieties of objects,—reserving for oc- 
casional notice, during this narrative, 
my own observations on the actual ef- 
fets of an unapproprinted and scattered 
currency ,on French society and industry. 

We visited the Courts of Law, which 
are of the same age and on the same 
plan as our Westminster-hall; and, 
like that, belonged to the royal palace 
of the Dukes of Normandy. 

The costume of lawyers is similar to 
that worn in England,—the same cari- 
cature buads and black gowns, with 
black skull-caps, instead of ridiculous 
Wigs, 

From this den of knaves and fools, 
We proceeded to the splendid Gothic 
cathedral, one of the largest in France, 
and inferior tonone in England. — Its 
front is covered with statues of the ms- 

Jor and minor gods of the Catholic my- 
thology: Here. lie, in solemn state. 
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many of the Norman princes who 
‘ecourged England and Europe by their 


“spirmt of chivalry. “"The urn is shewn ~ 


‘in which is lodged the heart of Richard 
Coeur de Lion ; -atid ‘beneath the pave- 
ment, near the high altar, rest the re- 
mains of Joba Duke of Bedford, who 
stained a life of glory by sacrificing the 
Maid of Orleans to the infernal deities 
in the adjacent square. 
grave, and afterwards visited the spot 
where that barbarous sacrifice took 
place, with emotions which, however 
deep-felt and generally participated, are 
now useless, ; | | 
Possibly, John Duke of Bedford did 
not himself believe in the existence of 
that devil, of which the priests alleged 
Joan was the agent ; and _state-policy 
led him, perhaps, to order her execution 
to gratify the superstition of the English 
party and the soldiery: Tam unwil- 
ling to believe that the ministers of 
Elizabeth, James, and the two Charles- 
es, believed in witch-cra(t,;—I can- 
not give credit to the position that Cecil, 
Walsingham, Lords Bacon, Strafford, 
Coke, Clarendon, and others, who 
overned in those times, really believed 
in the existence of the several devils who 
were said to cooperate with witches ;— 
yet, under the administrations of these 
men, it is lamentably true, that sEvE- 
RAL THOUSAND wretched old women 
were put to death by all the horrors of 
Fire 2— What then are we to conclude? 
Were these men and princes weak 
enough to believe in these chimeras of 
the lowest Scandinavian and Monkish 
superstitions; or did they wickedly 
consent to these sacrifices from motives 
of supposed state or religious policy ? 
The crimes, however, were committed, 
and were aggravated by every circum- 
stance of atrocity; the facts admit 
of no apology or qualification ; for 
none can be adduced, except the plea 
of the lowest superstition, or the turpi- 
tude of policy ; but, in either case, we 
ought henccforward to say less of the 
glories of those times, or of the wisdom 
or moral feelings of their rulers ; and 
learn a lesson, never to lend our be- 
lief without evidence, or on mere au- 
thority ; nor commit any act fatal to 
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another without mature and dispassos. 
ate consideration, 

The spirit of modern ‘philosophy ts 
raised a monament to Joan ‘on the spot 
where she was as atsoctously as impe- 
fitically murdered ; bat the came of 
England will never recover the stain 
caused by the deed in the midst of the 
French people. 

I visited the range of public build- 
ings called the Hotel de Ville, whose 
splendour is honourable to the spint and 
taste of this city. In one grand asseth- 
blage stand the Town-hall, the exten- 
sive Public Library, the rooms of the 
Philosophical Society, and the galleries 
of the museum, hung with 232 fine pie- 
tures,—many of them by the first mar 
ters of the different schools. This {ree 
public exhibition afforded me a foretaste 
of what I might expect in the Lourre 
and Luxembourgh at Paris, to which 
this gallery was admitted to be much 
inferior. 

There was a public sitting of ther 
scientific institution on the day I wts 
there. I regretted my inability to at- 
tend it, but was told that it was much 
crowded. I attempted in vain to # 
the president at his hotel, [did not ™ 
gret the loss of an interview with hie, 
as ¥ was, in consequence, introduced 10 
the Secretary,—a man of letters and of 
superior intelligence. He invited me 
‘to the sitting, and politely undertook (0 
expound the new Systemto the socielf. 
Yo English fiterature, and on Engh 
topics, I found him mortifyingly 1g00- 
rant. He read our language, ye he 
knew few names of contemporary note 
among us; and J afterwards discor 
the same ignorance or indifference en 
England, Englishmen, and English + 
fairs, in all my conversations with ¢ 
most intelligent among the French. | 

Tn its general aspect, character, vl 
and population, Rouen ts arate 
France ; and, like Bristol, it_ 19 all - 
bustle, and industry. The maar 
‘vigable to its quays for vessels ree 
tons ; and, like Bristol, it trades r ‘ 
parts of the world. It ig also [0 on 
menufactories, remarkable for i 
tique structures,and surrounded Ae 
turesque situations and beautiful p 


— 
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nades. It is gayer than Bristol, because 
less under the influence of religious fa- 
Baticism and gecterian gloom; and the 
people seem happier, because money 
does not appear to be the god of their 
wnceasing idolatry, but merely the 
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means of enablipg them 40 be sociable 
among one apother,,.to appear svell- 
dressed pn the pramenages in an even- 
ing, apd to indulge im their passion for 
the rational amusements of their twe 
capacious theatres. 


ry 
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‘REMEDY FOR BURNS AND SCALDS.. 


"Do the Editor ef the Monthly Magazine. -- 


sTR, 

HAVE for many years correspond- 
Bed with my much esteemed friend, 
Mrs, Barnard, of Liudson in the State 
of New-York. Iu tie last letter I re- 
ceived from her, which was dated Oct. 
25, 1518, she sent me a copy of a letter 
toan American physiciao, giving an ac- 
count of tue manner in which she has 
been accustomed, for thirteen years past, 
to treat burns and scalds, enjoining me 
to do all the good JT can with it, and 
from which the following cases are ex- 
tracted. T. Foster. 


MBS. BARNARD’S REMEDY for BURNS 
. and scaLps. 

‘‘ T bad burnt the back of my thumb, 
near the band, a space perbaps less than 
the size of a dollar, which was never- 
theless sufficient “ to tie down my sore 
attentiom to its smarting for two or three 
hours, while busily engaged in domes- 
tic avocations, At length, merely be- 
cause ] knew not what to do with it, I 
appiied a plaister compounded of Bur- 
guudy pitch, bees’ wax, and a little aul, 
which J] bad long keptin the house asa 
convenient application for slight wounds. 
I then went on with my work, and did 
not thivk of my burn till 5 hours after. 

“ I shall now select three of the most 
prominent cases out of the many to 
which I bave been witness, or which 
have been substantiated to me by what 
I consider unquestionable authority, 
where this remedy has been applied to 
scalds with complete success, 

“The first was the case of a young 
woman in our family eight or pine years 
azo, who scalded her arm with a column 
of steam, which raised an entire blister 
on about one-third of its surface ; I ap- 
plied the plaister, and bound it up close ; 


it gave her immediate and complete re- 


Sef from any further suffering, She let 


jt remain four or five days without open- 
ing, and pursued her work as usual. 
In tittle more than a week It was com- 
pletely healed, and no inflammation 
ever appeared in it. _ 
“The second was that of a child a- 
bout a year old, in the summer of 1817, 
who was scalded with ‘salt-meat broth 
on the breast, and nearly the whole of 
the right arm. The father, whose name 
is Nichols, came nearly six miles to me 
for directions, having previously heard 
something about my mode ot treating 
burns and scalds. This was the after- 
noon of first day (Sunday,) and before 
the week was out, he informed my late 
lamented brother-in-law, Richard Ro- 
botham, that, on the application of the 
plaister, the child went quietly to sleep, 
after suffering extremely during four or 
five hours; hada good night's rest 5- 
that the parts were nearly all healed ; 
and the child had,thro’ the whole process, 
been entirely easy, and free from fever. 
‘‘ The third is a recent instance of its 
good effect in the case of achild of Da- 
vid Rovers, in this town, about four 
years old, who was scalded on the 24th 
ult. We judged about one-half the 
surface of the right leg was blistered ; 
and, in the bend of the ancle, where the 
stocking was wrinkled, and held the 
heat longer, the flesh was destroyed un- 
der the skin, apparently more than the 
skin’s thickness. The leg was immedi- 
ately wrapt close in cotton until the 
salve could be made, and a plaister ap- 
plied, which could not take less than 
3 quarters ofan hoar, during which time 
the child’s sufferings were extreme. Jn 
less than ten minutes after the plaister 
was on, she was perfectly easy ; and in 
Yess than ten more she was aleep ; and 
has pever since made the least compla‘"' 
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of smarting pain or soreness. Next 
Moroing, the blisters were carefully 
pierced on the under side, with a-large 
needle, through the plaister aod skin, 
when the water copiously flowed, ‘after 
which the plaister was drawn. a little 
closer and bandaged saug but was not 
taken off till the third day, and thea 
With great care not to break the skin, 
only with a large needle to let out the 
water which had again accumulated: 
The leg was then, without washing, 
again inclosed in the plaister, after add- 
Ing a little nore salye where it appeared 
to be necessary. I attended it every 
day, merely for the sake of critically 
marking its progress ; for the child had, 
in its materual grandmother, one of the 
best of nurses, in .whose skill and atten- 
tion I placed the most eatire confidence. 
About the filth day, there were plain 
indications of healing, by great part of 
the space ceasing to discharge. On the 
sinth,the new skin was formed evidently 


over the whole.: On’ the “tenth, the 
plaister was removed entirely, and the 
leg only wrapt in a cloth wetted with 
spirits, and a bandage applied, merely td 
shield the young skin from the air, and 
prevent the child's taking cold, after hav- 
ing the limb so mech wrapt ap. Thi 
day, the eleventh from the accident, thé 
leg appears wholly free from redness or 
even tetters, so common of the beefing’ 
of buens which have suffered in their pro- 
gress by inflammation to any conmders- 
ble degree, and it has never been steli-. 


ed at all.’"* | 

* 4 With regard to the compositian, awe’ in 
observe, that though the pitch and wax are, as 
knowest non-conductors, yet the piteh alone, ret 
when softened with oi{, is more adhesive than U nt 
cemary; the wax not enough so. I therefore allow 
one quarter, ora little morr wax, with a dittle 
fresh butter,or oil, to softcn the composition suff- 
cicntly, but not so as to eause it to melt away with 
the warinth of the fiesh and admit the air, © 
would destroy its effeet ava non-conductor. I then 
spread it with a hot knife on an old napkin, of aby 
other close limber cloth ; leather 1s not ; rag 
on any moisture getting to it, when it afterwal an 
comes dry, itis apt to grow hard. Ifthe skin a 
bed off in any part, I first cover the part with ad 
soft linen lint, and then apply the piaister clor, B& 
bandage it carefully to secure it from eh pping- 
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a, 
From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. - 


WE enjoyed the same kind of 


pleasure in being introduced to 
this author, among the crowd of versifi- 
ers solicitous of the honour of our critic- 
al notice, that one feals in real life, when 
made acquainted unexpectedly io the 
midst of common-place prosers, with a 
chance man of originality and genius, 
How the world brightens before our 
eyes, in company with a friend who has 
imagination! Itis thea that we feel how 
dear is human life-——how rich a treasu- 
ry itis of ‘ bopes and feara that kindle 
hope,” when its golden gates fly open as 
at the touch of a talisman. We have 
formed a friendship with this young po- 
et; and if there be any trust in the fast 
fulfilling promises of genius, we do not 
fear to see him, in good time, crowned 
with the world’s appfause. His genius 
will speak for itself, in the extracts we 
mean to lay before our readers ; but we 
cannot belp bearing our teatimouy to 
the simple, manly, and dizuitied modes- 
ty with which le speaks,in a hittle pref- 
ace, ol him-elf and his poetical attempts 
—amodesty which forms a most pleas- 


ing contrast to the ignorant arrogance 
and sottish self-sufficiency of the Cock- 
ney School, who, we hear, are desirous 
of investing Mr. Corawall with the 10° 
signia of their order. | oa 

One object that Mr. Cornwall had 18 
view when he wrote these “ Scenes, 
was to try the effect of a more natural 
style than that which bas for a long m6 
prevailed in our dtamatic literature 
Tn other words, he has endeavoured 10 
write in the style and spint ‘of the drs 
matists of the age of Elizabeth, and his 
success has been quite’ admuranl. 
There was certainly no occasion (0 apo" - 
ogize for, or to justify the many fine po 
-etical descriptions which he has pat into 
the mouths of his actors: for withon’ . 
poetry, we could have no worthy dram 
It would never do for the imaginury ©. 
ings who move across the sta5¢ i . 
bound down to the language of real ie 
any more than to be clothed mis ™ 
biliments -—they are representatives vt 
humanity, sent by the Imagination ie 
cal to us its manifuld dignities; ! 

* Sce p. 416. 
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@ome before usin certain crises of fate, 
aod ladea.as it -were with the gathered 
and concentrated eiotions of many 
years; they speak to us, not so much 
with the voice of contemporaries, as 
with the voice of mortality restored fora 
whiie to life; ibey pass to and tro before 
us for our instruction, ag it were ID a Vise 
ion, for, when we read or behold a dra- 
ma, the actors there seem the dreamers 
of life, and oot we ourselves, who almost 
fora while forgetting our own individu- 


al existeuce, gaze, with ap unintelligible. 


passion, on the reflected image of that 
of the whole human race. The lan- 
guage of the drama, therefore, cannot be 
the language of life—for it3 characters 
are not the characters of life. 
scenes are suspended in the air, though 
its spectators are on the earth. Delu- 
sion is, in this instance, essential to 
truth; and :he heart of man would not 
be satisfied if the images which genius 
brings back from graves dug deep io the 
darkness of time, were not to look with 
faces more awtul, and to speak with 
voices more profound, than beings yet 
walking through the real world. 

It is known to every one who knows 
any thing of human nature, that al- 
most all strong emotions and passions 
rouse and invigorate the imayination ; 
and that, therefore, their language is 
often, in the higoest degree, poetical. 
This we daily observe in reat life, 
But, besides this, on the stage, every 
high and important character is of ne- 
cessity drawn in the light of imagina- 
tion; and, therefore, though dealing 
with the events and incidents of life, 
his language will always, more or less, 
be the la.guage of imagination. No 
Lviog man ever spoke as Macbeth 
speaks. Jadeed all the principal cha- 
racters of Shukspeare use a language 
which is any thing but natural, if by 
natural be meant that of real life. “The 
consecration and tbe poet’s dream,” 
breathes over it all, making his tragedies 
what they are—Shadows of Lite on 
which the very Fates themselves might 
look with fear and trembling. 

Mr. Cornwall, therefore, need vot 
fear that his dramatic sketches will be 
found fault with by competent judges, 
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on the score of their being too poeti~ 
cal. On the contrary, itis this union. 
of poetry: and passion which constitutes 
their great, and in this age, peculiar 
merit. Rich, ornate, a and luxuriant as 
their language often is, we cannot say 
that it ever seemed to as otherwise than 
natural, according to the right sense of | 
that word. ‘Ihe trath i is, that the lan- 
guage of all our dramatic writers, since 
the ag: of Shakspeare,not even excepting 
Rowe and Otway, has been most un- 
natural; and that, not because it has 
been too poetical, but because it has not’ 
been poetical at all. A sort of measured 
and monotonous slang took place of 
the rich and various idiom of the wor- 
thies of old; it was put indiscriminately 
into the mouths of all characters; so 


that nothiog but see-saw and sing-song 


was heard on the stages and we all 
know what it has cometo at last. Joanna 
Baillie did much to restore the charac- 
ter of dramatic literature, in many ways, 
and would have done more had she 
been nore deeply read in it. Coleridge's 
Remorse, and Maturin’s Bertram, with 
alt their defects, have much of the true 
spirit; and we are inclined to place 
Mr. Cornwall’s sketches above all these, 
not abstractedly, as works of genius, 
but as productions of dramatic power 
legitimately exerted. 

Mr. Cornwall likewise requests us ta 
recollect, that the most poetical and 
descriptive passages in his dramatic 
scenes are imposed on persons who ex- 
isted in ages more chivalrous than the 
present, and when men were apt to 
indulce in all the extravagancies of 
romance. This may be a necessury 
caution to those critics who ere con- 
stantly lying in wait to leap out upon 
an author's supposed extravagancies, 
and who imagine every flight to be so 
that is above the dust on which they 
tread. For our own parts we trust 
that lifois not yet so bare and smooth 
as to be skinmed over by ordinary 
minds—that it has yet its sunny slopes, 
its solemn forests, its caves of terror, 113 
haunted land, in which the poet may 
rove, gathering the passion-flowers that 
grow there, and that they whose hearts 
are of the “earth earthy” will not be 
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permitted fo be the geographers of his 
dominions. We have uo quarrel with 
Mr. Cornwall for having laid his scenes 
in the bygone ages of chivalry ; ; but we 
will have a quarrel with him, if, on-any 
future occasion, laying them in the age 
in which we live, he does not fearlessly 


and exultingly follow and obey that, 


with 
him, and by 


imagination, that “ faculty divine” 
which nature has 


so doing prove that life is not yet bar- 


ren, but capable as ever of noble and 
gigantic births. 

The volame contains nine dialogues 
in blank verse, to three of which we 
shall confine ourselyes—Ludovico Sfor- 
“ga, The Way. te Conquer, and the 
Broken Heart, The first is founded 
partly oo a fact in Italian history. Lu- 
dovico Sforza was the uncle of the 
young Duke of Milan, and was pre- 
sent at his. marriage with Isabella, 
grand-daughter of the king of Naples. 
Sforza was much struck with the beau- 
ty of Isabella, and it was supposed 
that he caused his nephew Galeazzo to 
be poisoned. ‘The first scene, which 
i3 very finely written, describes Sfor- 
za’s first sight of the beautiful Isabella, 
and his sudden passion, The last is 
supposed to occur after the lapse of a 
year; and long as it is, we give it 
entire, that a fair view may be had of 
one continued effort. 


SCENE IL. A Room, with a Banquet. 


Isabella. 
Time lags, and slights his daty. ‘ Fremember 


‘The days when he would @y.~How sweet they were! 
Then I rebuked his speed, aad now—eand now 

1 drench his wings with tears. How heavily 

‘The minutes pass. Can he avoid me? Oh! 

T almost wish—and yet that must not be, 

Hark, hark! I hear a step come sounding through 
Thehall. It ¢¢ the—murderer, Sturza. Now, 

Rise up my heart in thy own strength, and do 

Thy act of justice bravely. So. 


Enter Sforza. 
Sforza. My love !— 


Oh! my delight, my deity! I am come 
To thank you for being gracious. I am late ? 
Jeab. Oh! no: you are in time, my lord. 
Sforza. You look 
But sad, my Isabella: let me hope 
No ill hai happened ; nothing, sweet, to sway 
Your promive from me ? 
dead. Be assured of that— pie: 
My soul—I mean that—Ah J you're grave: Well! you 
Have cause to chide me, but my spirits have 
Becn faint to-night at times. ri do my best — 


Te entertain you as you merit,’ 
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Sforza. Far 
Better, I hope, my Isabel. 
lead. Taarngvace rete oe 
May challenge.ang thing ; ‘Megeet ies been 
So lavish in its favours tow'rd yom, thas 
All hearts must fain be youre. Keven 1, you see, 
Altchoagh a wider, mot divested ac. 
Her sorrows quite, am here i’ the, midst ef.tear, 
Tesmile (like April) on yous. Bat you'll grew .. 
To vanity, sir, unless some stop be pot 
To your amopoem comquests. 1 must det 
Sforza. You shall, ; 
You shall, any. Leable, = a 
Lada Sic, I will. 
You shall be wholly mine—til! death. I bere, 
As yet, been fall of miseries: they heve swelled. 
My heart te bursting. Youshallsecthe ar. 
Sferns. How? _. 
Tead. We'll finda way—Nay, notse fcee, say Weis 
T must be won with-woeds, (though hollow) smiles 
And vows, (although you mean them not,) laind looks 
And excellent flattery, Come, my lard, wast my yn! 
I'm all impatience.— 
Sforza. Oh! what can I wy? 
Thou art so lovely to me, that my words 
Must sound like cheats to many. They of whee 
The poets told, men say, were shadows, and ; 
So they will swear of thee, © 
Ieab. Alas! my Sord, 
Ihave no patronage—— 
Sforza. But I will have 
Your name recorded in the sweetest verse, 
And sculptors shall do honour to themecives 
And their delicious art, by feahjoping thee > 
And painters shall devise for-us a story, - 
‘Where thou and I, love, shall be seen reclining, 
Thou on my ann— 
Isob. A happy thought. 
Sforza. Andin 
The guise of the throned Juno; I as Jove, 
In his diviner moments, languishing . 
Beneath thy look. ’ 
Jead. She was ea shrews iay leeds 
(That queen o’ the heavens,) and l= 
Sforza, Then thou shalt be 
Like her, who, in old inimitable tales, 
Was pictured gathering flowers ia Sicily, 


_ And rais‘d to Dis’ throne: Methinks shoes . 


A beautiful propheey of thee; and theve- 

Mountains shall rise, and grassy valleys lia. 

Asleep i’ the sun, and blue Gieilian stress 

Shall wander, and ear (their Jexves jot 
touched 


With light) shall bend ’fore some inereecataae 


And bow to bright Apollo as he comes 
Smiling from out the cast. What more? Ob! #8 
Shall kncel and pluck the @pw'rs, and leok asides 
As hearkening; amd—d will be there, (a ge) 
Rushing tow'rds thee, my. aweet Prescepua> 
Isab, An ugty story. i 
Sforza. How, sweet? 
feab, You would take me 
To—Hell, then. Pardon me, my lord, 1 a® 
Not well. Come, you must hogper m¢yend a8 


" Of my poor entertainment. 


Sforza. Willingly. 

sab, We'll be alone. 

Sforza. ‘Tis better, Ihave now {Thantee 
No appetite for common viands; yet 


vou. 5,] 


I'll drink to thee, my queen. 

Isab. This is 
A curious wine, my lord; and like these drops 
Sought by phficeophens, (the tife elbar,) 
Will make yewimmoertl. 

Sforza. Give it me, vy tere: 

May you ne‘er know an hour of serrow. ' 
leah. Ha! : 
Stay, stay ; soft, pert down. > 
Sforza. Why how Bthaw? 5 
fsab, Wodlt—would you drink without ‘me? 
Shame upen you ! 
Leek at this fruit: a sea-worn captttin, wite 
Has sniled ali ‘round the world, broaphe it me frem 
The Indian isiands, and the mitées, there, 
Do worship R: This 
Sforza. "T has a tuscious taste. 
My nephew (when he lived) was fond of # frat 
That’s notunlike ie = - A 

Ieab. Thanks, ye spirits of vengeance? (Astde. 
Now you shail taste the immortal wine, my lord, 
And drink a treatth to Cupid. 

Sforva Cupid. then. . 
He was a cunnins: god: he dimmed men's eyes, 
*Tis prettily said ;’ the fad'e: Bur my cyes 
(Yet how Tove!) ave clear as though I were 
A stoic. Ah! 
fsab. Ha! what's the matter, sir? 
Sforza. Vhe wine is cold. 
fead. You's! find it warmer, shortly : 
It is its natuce,as I'm tod, to heat 
The heart.——My lord, fread but yesterday, 
Of an o'd indn, (a Grecian poet,) wha ° 
Devoted ail his lift to wine, and died 
O'the grape : Methinks ’twas just: 

Sforza. *Twasw. This wine— 

Isab. And stories have been told of men whose 

lives 

Were infamous, and so their end: I mean 
That the red murderer has been murdered, and 
The traitor struck with treason : He, who has Ict 
The orphan perish, came himself to want : 
Thus justice, and great God have ordered it, 
So that the scene of evi! has been turned 
Against the setor in 't ; black thoughts arisen 
And foiled the sehemes of fierce imaginers ; 
And—poison given for Poison. 

Sforza, Oh! my heart ! 

Isab. Is the wine still so cold, sir? 

Sforza, Ow! I burn: 

Some water : I burn with thirst. Oh! what ts this ? 

Icab. You're pale: Iti oall for help—Here ! 

Servants enter. 

dead, Bind that man 
To his seat. 

Sforze. Traitrese ! ; 

Isab, Now be gone——MMy lord | EServanes exe, 
Fil not deeeive you: you have drank a draucht 
Will send yeu from this world. 

Sforza. My heart, my heart! 

Trastress !——~I faint—faint—ah !— 

Isa. T would have done 
My act of justice yet more mildly on yoru ; 
But’teould not bet I felt that you must die 
¥or my sake, for my boy,and Milan. You 
Murdered my lordand husband. Stare not : *Tis 
A meiancholy trath. You have usurped 
‘The first place in the dukedom, and swepe al! 


3K | 
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My child's rights te thedust, Whetsay yeu, tir? 
Do you impeach my story? While you've time, 
Give answer to ne———— {He dies. 
You are silent——Then 

You are condenmed forever. I coukl grieve 
Almost to see you with chat marbles levk,—. 
Alas! that nock whieh bore the ducai chain, 
That head the coronet, both bending once 
Tow’rd shouting slaves, are fixed now: His eye 
Is motioniew: How like those forms he looke, 
That sit im stemy whitenes over tombs, 
Memorials of their cold inhabitants. 


Speak ! are you grown to stone ? What can you say 


In your defence, sir? Turn your eyes from me: 

Villain ! how dare you look at me? Youshall 

Be amorous no more.--Away ; Must I 

Rouse you ? How idly his arms heng—Tura your 
eyes 

Away. - dare net touch him—yet I must. 

Ha ! heis dead—dead. So, by me-—S weet heaven | 

Forgive me; I'm a whlew—broken-fearted ; 

A mother too—and twas for my child, E—- 

I—was not in my natore creel, but 

Yon bloody man did press so hardly on us ; 

He would have tern my pretty bird from me : 

(I had but one)—what could Ido? There was 

No, other way—And this is blood for blood. 


This is a noble scene :—the eager 
confidence of Sforza delivering him up 
a guilty and infatuated victim into the 
deadly snare of the avenging widow— 
the calm elation of her determined soul 
smiling on the face it teusts te see in a 
few minutes that of a corpse—the sol - 
emn and majestic words in which, like 
a minister of God, she tells the murderer 
of his doom—the sudden freezing of 
the hot blood in his stricken beart—the 
insulting dignity of binding him in his 
death-pangs to his chair by the hands 
of menials—and the prolongation of her 
scoffing, scorching words of fire that 
sear the villain’s beart, even after his 
eyes are glazed io death—and finally, 
the settling down of her spirit after the 


"just act of blood, into something almost 


like contrition, till re-assured of its 
righteousness by the sight of her child, 
whom the murderer had made father- 
less, and would have destroyed—all are 
conceived and expressed jo. the true 
spirit of tragedy. 


The “« Way to Conquer” consists of 
a single scene between Cesario, a youth, 
who has plotted the death of his prince 
and benefactor, and that prince, who 
has, unknown to him, made discovery 


“of his meditated crime.. We quote 
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what seems to us the. most striking part. 
of it, though it is all excellent. — 


* 


* “ a 


Prince. ——now listen, Cesario, 
And you shall hear a curious history : 
Keep Diego in your mind the while, and think 
That he's the hero of t.—Last night. a man 
Came mask’d nate a rich lord's house, (here, in 
Palermo)—Do you hear how Ftna matters ? 
I fcar there'll be eruptions shortly. 
Ceen. Vers 
It sends a terrible sound, indeed, my lord. 
Prince. ‘Uhis mam petitioned for his life—Me said 
That he had sworn to act a horrid deed, 
And came to make dise!osure.—The great lord 
(His was the life im danger) promised full 
Forgivenrse——tat you de not ister, 
Cese. Ob! 
Pardon me, sir, most carefully. 
Prince. He said 
A youth on whom the ford had lavished wealth, 
And kindness, and goed Drerept. hed forgot 
His better tutoring. and lent deaf ears 
To thor divinest whispers which the soul 
Breathes to prevent ourerring. He resolved 
To till hie benefactor. That was bad. 
Cera. Oh! he decerved——= 
Prince We'll talk of that hereafter: 
I knew you'd think thus. dear Cetario ; 
Weli—this bad men. whose mind was spotted with 
The fonlest sin i’ the world, ineratitude, 
Had eworn to murder this, his friend. 
Cesa. My lord ! 
Prince. 1 see it shocks you: yes, for the eake of 
gold : 
He would bave slain his old and faithful friend ; 
Have spurned the few gray locks thet time had left, 
And stopped the corrent of his reverend blood, 
Whueb could not flow much longer. 
Cera. Are you sure? 
Prince. The pian was this: 
him, for 
To Jay him here were dangerous, and transport 
His wretched limbs to some most lonely place— 
Cesa. Where—where was this ? 
Prince. Vil tetl you, for I once 
Was housed there, through a storm :—g castle stands 
(Almost a ruin now) on the sea-coast, 
Where it looks tow'rd Calabria; as ‘tis said, 
A marder once was done there, and e’er since 
It has been desoiate : ‘tis bleak, and stands 
High on a rock, whose base was cavern'd out 
By the wild seas ages ago. The winds 
Moan, and make musie throaeh ins halls, and there 
The toounting-loving eagle bui-ds his home. 
But all’sa waste: for miles and miles around 
There’s nota cot. 
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Cena. Ts*t near the—castward foot 
Mma? g- 1 

Prince. Yes: oh! then you know the spet. 
Now, dévar Cesarie. could’st thou think a mas, 
Setting aside all ties, could dea deed 
Of blackness there? Why, ‘as withm te 
Of Etna; end some thirty years ago, 
(The last eruptien,) when the lava rivers 
Took their course toward that point, this dwe'ieg 

was 

In danger. IT myself stood near the place, 
And saw the brirht fires stream along. when they 
Crumbled the chesnut forests, and dark pines, 
And branching oaks, to dus. The thunder esegh 
An added horror from the mountain eres. 
The rebel waves stood up and lashed the recki, 
And ponred their stormy eries through every cafe 
Each elersent was in motion then: the esrth 
Staggered and spouted fire: the winds—the ea- 
Thunder and rain were heard : and here, and é@er, 
The igttnings Sew aleng their jagged paths, 
Like mesenger of evil. 

Cesa. Oh! no more. 

Prince. Faney, Cesario.in this desolate howe, 
How, with a solitary lamp, perhaps, 
Above yon : bow thn aged wretch woeld lesk 
All his white hair blood-dreneb'd, and his cye vid 
The horrid stare of dead mortality, 
And death's own marbdie smi'e that changes net: 
His hanging head. and useless neck—hs old 
Affecaonate heart that beats so fondly, sev 
Like a stilled instrument. I cou'd not kill 
A dog that loved me : eould you? 

Cesa. No dr—no. 

Prince. Why. you seem frightened. 

Cesa. "Tis a fearful prcture 

Prince. Yet might it have been true. 

Cesa. We'll hope net. 

Prince. Hope !—= 
That hope is past How will the Spaniard lod. 
Think you, Cesario, when the: question comes 
Home to bis heart? In truth be cogid not look 
More pale than you do now. Cesar! 
The eye of God has been upon him 

Cera. Yes: 
I hope— 

Prince Beware. 

Cesn. My lord! 

Prince. Beware, how you 
Curse his ; for he is loaded heavily : 
Sim and fieree wishes plague him, and the wacd 
Will stamp its malediction on his head, 
And God and man disown him. 

Cee. Oh! ne more. 
No more, my dearest lord; behold me 
Here at your feet—a wretch indeed, bat pow 
Won quite from crime. Spare me. 


. . 


a | 
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1 
My 1 


J HAVE heer many persons say, 
that the first sight of Mr. Jéffrey 


_ disappointed | them, and jarred ‘with 


all the ideas they had previously 
formed of his genius end character. 
Perhaps the very first glance of this cel- 


.ebrated person produced something of 


the same effect upon my own mind ; 
but @ minute or two of contemplation 
sufficed to restore me ‘to the whole of 
my faith in physiognomy. People may 
dispute as. much as they please about 
particular features, and their effect, but 
I have been ali my life a student of 
“ the human face divine,” and I have 
never yet met with any countenance 
which did not perfectly harmonize, so 
far as I could have opportunity of as- 
certaining, with the intellectual confor- 
mation and habits of the man that bore 
it.— But I must not allow mysell to be 
seduced into a disquisition. ; 

Mr. Jeffrey is a short and active lonk- 
Ing man, with a great appearance ol vi- 
vacity io all his motions. His tace is 
one which cannot be understood at a 
single look—perhaps it requires, as it 
certainly invites, a long aud anxious 
scrutiny before it lays itself open to the 
gazer. The features are neither ha.d- 
sone, nor even very defined in their 
Outlines; aod yet the effect of the whole 
is as striking as any arrangement either 
of more noble or more marked features, 
which ever came uncer my view. The 
forehead is very singularly shaped, de- 
scribing in its bend trom stde to side a 
larger segment of a circle than is at all 
common ; compressed below the tem- 
ples almost as much as Sterne’s ; and 
throwing out sinuses above the eyes of 
an extremely bold and compact struc- 
ture, The mouth is the most expres- 
sive part of his face, as I believe it is of 
every face. The lips are very firm, but 
they tremble and vibrate, even when 
brought close together, in such a way as 
to give the idea of an intense, never- 
ceasing play of mind. There is a deli- 
cate kind of sneer almost always upon 
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them, which’ has riot the’ least dppear- 
auce of ill-temper about. it, but secms to 
belong entirely to the speculative up- 
detstunding of the ‘tnan. Ihave said, 
that the mouth is the most expressive 
part of his face—and, in one sense, this 
is the truth, for it is certainly the. seat of 
all’: its’ rapid and transitory expression. 
But what speaking things are his eyes ! 
They disdain to be agitated with those 
lesser emotions which pass over the lips ; 
they reserve their fierce and dark ener- 
gies for matters of more moment 5 once 
kindled with the heat of any passion, 
how they beam, flash apon flash! ‘The 
scintillation of a star is not more fervid. 
Perhaps, notwithstanding this, their re- 
pose is even more worthy of attention. 
With the capacity of emitting such a 
flood of radiance, they seem to take a 
pleasure in banishing every ray from 
their black, inscrutable, glazed, tarn-hke 
circles, think their prevailing lan- 
guage is, after all, rather a melancholy 
than a merry one—it is at least very full 
of reflection.— Such is a faint outlive of 
this cotintenance, the features of which 
(to say nothing at all of thetr expres- 
sion), have, as yet, baffled every attempt 
of the portrait-paiaters ; and which, in- 
deed, bids very fair, in my opinion, to 
leave no image bebind it either on can- 
Vuss Or on copper. . 

Mr. Jeffrey’s voice is neither a mu- 
sical nor a noble one; but it has such a 
sharp, acute, thrilling power, that even 
its whisjer can be heard distinctly at & 
very great distance, and that too in the 
midst of a multitude of voices, of more 
apparent power and compass. There 
is something about it which at once 
convinces you that it proceeds from no 
insignificant person—a decided, ner- 
vous tone, which cuts deep into the ear. 
His pronunciation is wretched—a imix- 
ture of provincial English, with andig- 
nified Scotch, altogether snappish and 
offensive ; and which would be quite 
sufficient to render the elocution of 8 

* See p. 169. 
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more ordinary man utterly disgusting ; 
but the flow of his eloquence is so oyer- 
poweringly rapid, so unweariedly ener- 
Getic, so entirely unlike every other 
man’s mode of spaaking, thatthe pro- 
nunciation of the. particular words is 
quitelost to age’s view ig the midet of 
that continual effort, which. ig re- 
quired, in order to make the underatand- 
ing, even the ear of the listener, keep 
pace withthe glowing velocity of the 
declamation. His words eome more 
fusely than words ever came before, and 
yet it seems as if they were quite una- 
ble to follow, passibas. is, the still: 
more amazing sped of his thought, 
You sit, while minute follows: mio- 
ute uncounted and unheeded, in a state 
of painful excitation, as if you were in 
a room overlighted..with gas, or close 
under the crash of a whole pealing or- 
chestra. 

This astonishing fluency and vivaci- 
ty, if possessed by a person of inferior 
talents, might fora little time be suffi- 
cieot to create an illusion ia his favour ; 
and I have heard tbat such things have 
been. But the more you can overcome 
the effect of Jeffrey's dazzling rapidity, 
aud concentrate your attention on the 
ideas embodied with such supernatural 
" facility, the greater will be your admira- 
tion. [tis impoasihle to conceive the 
existence of a more fertile, teeming in- 
tellect. The flood of his illustration 
seems to be at all times rioting upto the 
very brim—yet he commands and ree 
strains it with equal strength and skill ; 
or, if it does escape him for a moment, 
it spreads such a richness all arouad, 
that it is impossible to find fault with 
its extravagance. Surely never was 
such a luxuriant “ copia fandi,” united 
with so much terseness of thought, and 
brilliancy of imagination, and manayed 
With so much unconscious, almost ine 
stinctive ease, Ifhe be not the most 
delightful, he is certainly by far the most 
wonderful of speakers, 

Like Cranstoun, this splendid rheto- 
rician was many years at the bar, before 
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his success was at all proportioned to 
,hia talents. ‘The repytation enjoyed by 
‘his Review was both a friendly aud a 
‘hostile thing‘to him as a barrister ; for 
it excited universal attention to him 
whenever he tnade. any -appeersace at 
the bar, and yet it prevented many peo; 
ple from soliciting him to undertake the 
cooduct of their cases, by inspiring @ 
sort of fear, that bis other, and more de- 
lightful, and better-rewarded pursutts, 
might perhaps prevent him from doing 


full justice to matters of every-day cha-- 


racter—the paltry disputes of traders, 
and the mean tricks of attormes. All 
" this, however, has been lonz siace got 
over, aud Jeffrey is now higher thao al- 
most any of his brethren io bis general 
character of an advocate, aad decidedly 
above them all in more than one par- 
ticular department of practice. The 
same powers which have eoabled him 
to seize with so firm a grasp the opinion 
of the public, in regard to matters of 
taste and literature, give him, above all, 


sway udrivalled over the minds of a juty. 


There cannot be a tier display of tnge- 
nuity than bis mode of addressing a set 
of plain conscientious men, whom tt li 
his business to bamboozle. He does 
not indeed call up, as some have dured 
to do, the majesty of sleeping passions, 
to overawe the trembling indecisioa of 
judgment. The magic be wields 3 not 
of that high. cast which makes the sub- 
ject of its working the conscious yet 
wiiling slave of the sorgerer, His is 4 
more cunning, but quite as effectual : 
‘species of iempting. He flatters te 
vanity of men, by making them believes 
that the best:proof.of their. owe supe 


ority will be their coming to the aires | 
sion which he has proposed ; and (hey 


submit with servile stupidity at the very 
moment they are pluming themsslreson | 
displaying the boldness and indepet: 


dence ot adventurous antellect.—/a- 


crimiaal trials, and ia the nenly-2se” 
lished jury courts for civil case 
Jeffrey is new completely 
ascendiant.—Aidin, Mag, 


i? 


lord.of thé” 
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TIES ' 
THE HERMIT IN LONDON," *) 
From the Literary Gazette. wy od ty an ae oe oe 
a2I. . Mickle, does of seepee ees do his 
' SCOTLAND—HOME. lines flow from the deepest tecesses of 


Q* all the nations under the sun, 

~ thete is not one whose population 
have the amor patria more deeply im- 
pressed in their bosoms than the Scots. 
Added to this love of country, “which 
identifies the inhabitants of the soil with 
the soil itself,—which makes its inter- 
ests and its glory, its fame or its misfor- 
tunes personal, the Scotsman bas the 
love of home beautifully ioterwoven 
with his feelings, inalienably mingled 
with bis sympathies, ever present to hig 
mind, constituting the goal of his ca- 
reer, the term and reward of all his ac- 
tlons, . 

This innate principle exists in other 
nations ; but | doubt its reaching with 
them to the extent to which it goes with 
the Celt or Caledonian. The advanta- 
ges of many countries cause their chil- 
dren to pine for them when absent. 
The Caledonian has not these induce- 
ments; yet he preters his desolate muir, 
his bleak mountain, bis sepulcbral pine, 
his purple heather, and his bumbie hut, 
to fertility, cultivation, the vineyard, 
and the palace ; and, although his in- 
terest may plant him elsewhere, his heart 
ay sojourns at home. 

The love ofcountry makes the French- 
mao exclaim: ‘“ Mon cher pays et mon 
premier amour !” It draws froin the Hi- 
bernian, 


= _ thee were the dreams of my earliest 
ove 
Ev'ry thought of my reason was thine !”” 


But the Scotsman’s is an humble, yet 
more heartfelt lay. To him, bis rocks, 
his glens, bis breckin, and his wild flow- 
ers, are the objects of his soul’s devotion, 
and the subjects ef his dearest praise 5 
and, though he cannot speak of Scotland: 


as Mr. ‘Dallas does so beautifully of | 
Seville,* noras another Scottish bard, 
a ee 


2 epee! ay thy gardens, Seville ! sweet the 
reat 

That ood bowers exhale around thy 
wall; 

Tis beauty all ; and Winter's gentlest death 


his affections, and form a happy contrast 
to their warmer imagety, as the fof- 
lowing effusions of that bard of nature, 
Burns, clearly exemplify?’ °* 


“ Tuoir grovesof sweet myrties let foreign 
lands reckap, 
Where bright-beam 
rfume ! 

Far dearer to me yon.lone glen. e’ green 


brecken, 

With the burn stealing unders the lang yellow 
broom, 

Far dearer to me, yon humble broom bowers, 

Where the blue-bell and gowan lurk lowly 
unseen ¢ 


For there, lightly trippiag among the wild 


owers, 
A list’ning the linet aft wanders my Jean.” 


= - é.* é 
ing summers exalt the 
ft * a 1 wif j 


Nothing can be more simple nor more 
Irresistible, 

My military relative, conversing one 
day in arms, happened to mention the 
love of country, and expatiating on the 
beauties and comforts of Oid England, 
observed: “I dare say, Donald, you 
very often think of home too, though 
less rich in produce and felicitons in 
soil” (Argyleshire)—when the enthusi- 
ast, a lad ofabout nineteen, thus replied : 
‘O my ain hame! D—— it, man, 
what else is there worth thinking of 
here? I can see at this moment my 
faither’s hoose, the rangh greyhound at. 
the door, and ilka glen and burnie about 
the place. A’ are dear to me; an’ it 
mak's my heart warm, when I think on 


pemaant y flowers, and few the leaves that 
al 


To strew the paths ;---a yellower tint is all 

That to thy groves the chill Levanter lends, 

As if reflected from each poreen ball 
i 


Of fragrant fruit that from the branches 
bends 3 
And in a month "tis o’er—the little winter 


ends ! 


+ Named from her woods, with fragrant 
bowers adorn’d, “ 
From fair Madetra’s purple coast we turn’d. 
ene and Paphos’ vales the smiling loves 
ight leave with joy for fair Madeira’s 
groves ; 
A shore so flowery, and so sweet an air, 
Venus might build her dearest temple there. 
Camoens’ Luciad, translated by Mickle. 
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hem. What else ts't that encourages a 
man to earn'a hat@ livelihood, in order 
to haud up there without the‘turmoil o’ 
getting ane’s ain bread? Ano’ what 
mak’s fatigues an’ dangers easy, but the 
hope of so easing oar aged yeare ?” 
Here the drum beat to arms, and 
Donald jumped up, soapping his fingers 
and siaging the reel o'Tulloch-Gorum. 
But this was all honest pride, and not 
thoughtlessness or insensibility ; for he 
wanted to conceat the full tide of affec- 
tion which was swelling in his eye, and 
he turaed hastily, whilst the tears were 
(in his own language)’ “‘ rapping down 
his cheeks” no man did his duty 
better... 
After the battle of Waterloo, I en- 
quired of a Roxburghshire private of the 
ninety -second, whether the regiment did 
not arrive fatigued on the field, so that 
it did not come fresh into action ? ‘Aye,’ 
replied the soldier, * we were wearie 
enough, that’s true; but whan we heard 
the pipes play up, an’ heard oor lads 
cheering, we were as light-fitted as lin- 
ties, an’ we louped on the enemy as 
though we war rinnin a race to a wad- 
ding!’ The pipes and the cheering 
brought home in every note, and the 
necessity of doing his duty came from 
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‘affection more-thav frour Si ther glory or 
interest. Poor Sasdice (for that was this 
hame) was wounded: im ‘the thigh, of 
which he complained: got. ‘I did-nae 
miod that,’ said be, ‘ only I thought it 
hard to be cut an’ hashed. by a French 
drazoon after I :was doun.’ ‘Sandie 
would have been too: aoble to'have se- 
ted thus towards a fatien foe; “ Aad 
what thought you when you ‘were 
down ?” gaid his interrogator. * I dinoa 
kea, Sir,’ replied he, ‘if tt twasna wheth- 
ér Istould ever see my puir mither 
again; and whether Wullie, my brither, 
wha’'s in the Greys, was Burt or ao!’ 

‘Without farther comment, I ieave-my 
readertd form his opinion ‘on these two 
lads, a highlander and 2 fowlander, the 
one an officer and the other a private ; 
and he will, doubtless, perceive that the 
same principles of honour, and the 
same love of country and of bome, ac- 
tudted both. 

The strong effect which these instm- 
ces (amongst many others) produce 
on my mind, induced me, for justice 
sake, to make them public. They. are 
engraven in my heart, and’ I trust shat 
such conduct is registered 4n.a-moreim- 
perishable record than:in that of 

Tue Hermurr mw Lensow. 
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ee 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1819. 


STORMS. 


VENHESE constitute the various eras 

of the pastoral life. They are the 
red lines in the shepherd’s manual—the 
remembrancers of ycars and ages that 
are past—the tablets of memory by 
which the ages of his children, the times 
of his ancestors, and the rise and down- 
fall of families, are invariably ascertain- 
ed. Even the progress of improve- 
mentin Scots farming can be traced 
tiaditionally from these, and the rent 
ofa farin or estate given with precision, 
before aad after such and such a storm, 
though the narrator be uncertain. jn 
What century the said natable storm 
Dappened, «© Mae's year,” god “thar 


year the hielanders raide,” are but sec- 
ondary mementos to the year tiine and 
the year forty—these stand in bloody 
capitals in the annals of the pastoral life, 
as well as many more that shall hereaf- 
ter be mentioned. oe 
The most dismal of all those on rec- 
ord is the thirteen drifty days. This 
extraordinary storm, as near as I have 
been able to trace, must have occurréd 
in the year 1620, The ‘traditionary 
stories and pictures of desolation that 
remain of if, are the most dire Imagina- 
ble ; and the mentioning of the thirteén 
drifty daysto an ald shepherd, ina 
stormy winter night, never; fails to im- 
Press his mind with a sort of religiog's 
awe, aud often sets him on his knees 
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before. thet Betng*who alone-can avert 
such another. calamity. 
It is said that for thirteen days and 
nights the snow-drift never once abated 
—the ground was covered with frozen 
snow when it commenced, and during 
all that time the sheep never broke their 
fast. ‘The oold was intense to a degree 
never before remembered ; and about 
the fifth and sixth days of the storm,the 
young sheep began to fall into a sleepy 
and torpid state, aad all that were so 
affected in the evening died over night. 
The intensity ofthe frost wiad often 
cut them off when in that state quite in- 
stantaneously. . About the ninth and 
tenth -day:, the shepherds began to build 
‘ap huge semi-circular walls of their 
dead, in order to afford some shelter 
for the remainder of the living; but 
they availed but httle, for about the 
same time they were frequently seen 
tearing at one another's wool with their 
When the storm abated, on the four- 
teenth day from. its commencement, 
there was on manya high-lying farm 
not a living sheep to be seen. Large 
misshapen walls of dead, surrounding a 
small prostrate flock likewise al] dead, 
‘and frozen stiff in their jairs, were all 
that remained to cheer the forlorn shep- 
berd and his master; and though on 
low-lying farms -where the snow was 
not so hard before, numbers of sheep 
weathered the storm, yet their constitu- 
tions received such a shock, that the 
greater part of them perished after- 
wards ; and the final consequence was, 
that about nine-tenths of all the sheep in 
the sontb of Scotland were destroyed. 
In the extensive pastoral district of 
Eskdale-moor, which maintains up- 
wards of 20.000 sheep, it is said none 
were left alive, but forty young wedders 
oo one farm, and five old ewes on an- 
Other. The farm of Phanp remained 
without a stock and without a tenant 
for twenty years subsequent to the 
storm, at length one very honest and 
liberal-minded maa ventured to take a 
Tease of it, at the annual rent of a grey 
coat and a@ pair of hose. [tis oow 
rented at £500. An extensive glen in 
Tweadsmuir, belonging to Sir James 
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Montgomery, became a common at that 
time, to which any man drove bis flocks 
that pleased, and it continued so for 
nearly aceotury... On one of Sir Pat- 
rick Scott of Thizlestane’s farms, that 
keeps upwards of 900 sheep, they all 
died save one black ewe, from which 
the farmer had high bopes of preserving 
a breed ; butsome unlucky dogs, that 
were all laid idle for want of sheep to 
ruo at, fell upon this poor solitary rem- 
nantofa good stock, and chased her 
into the lake where she was drowned. 
When word of this was broyght to 
Jobn Scott the farmer, commonly called 
gouffin’: Jock, bheis reported to have 
expressed himself as follows: ‘“ Qcbon, 
ochon | an’ is that the gate ot ?—a black 
beginning maks aye a black end.” 
Then taking down.aa. old rusty sword, 
he added, “ Come thou. away. my auld 
frien’, thou an’ I mayn e’en stock Bour- 
hope-law ance mair. Bessy, my dow, 
how gaes the auld sang.? 

Therc's waltho’ kye i’ bonny Braidlees ; 

There's walth o’ yowesr Tine; 
There's walth o’ gear 1’ Gowanbura— 
An’ thae shall a’ be thinc.” 

It is a pity that tradition bas not pre- 
served any thing farther of the history 
of gouffin’ Jock than this one saying. 

The next memorable event of this 
nature is the blast o’ Afarch, which hap- 
pened on the 24th day ofthat month, 
in the year 16—, on a Monday’s morn- 
ing; and though it lasted only for one 
forenoon, it was calculated to have des- 
troyed upwards of a thousand scores of 
sheep, as well as a.oumber of shepherda. 
There is one anecdote of this storm that 
is worthy of being preserved, as it shows 
witb how much attention shepherds, as 
well as sailors, should observe the ap- 
pearances of the sky. ‘I'he Sunday 
evening before was so warm that the 


‘lasses went bome from church barefoot, 


and the young men threw off their plaids 
and coats and carried them over their 
shoulders. A large group of these 
younkers, going home from the church 
of Yarrow, equipped in this manner, 
chanced to pass by an old shepherd on 
the farm of Newhouse, named Walter 
Blake, who bad all his sheep gathered 
into theside of awocd. = ‘I'Ley asked 
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Wattie, who wes a very religious man, 
what could beve iaduced him to gather 
his sheep op the Sabbath day? He 
answered, that: he had seen an ill-hued 
weather-gaw that: merming, aod was 
afraid it was going to beadrift. They 
were so Diucls amused at Watties ap- 
prehensions, that they clapped their 
hands, and laughed at bim,aad one 
pert girl onied, ‘* Aye, fie tak’ care, Wate 
tie; | wadna say but it may be thrapple 
deep or the morn.” Another asked, 
“if he wasna rather feared for the sun 
burning the een out o’ their heads?” 
and a third, “sfhe didoa keep a eor- 
respoadenee wi’ the thieves, an’ kend 
they were te ride that night.” Wattie 
was obliged to bear all this, for the 
evening was fine beyond any thing gen- 
erally seen at that season, and only said 
to them at parting, ‘* Weel, weel, cal- 
lans, time will try a’; let him laugh 
that wins ; but slacks will be sleck, a 
hogg for the howking; we'll a’ get horns 
to tout on the morn.” The saying 
grew proverbial: but Wattie was the 
only man whe saved the whole of his 
flock in that country. 

The years 1709—40, and 72, were 
all likewise notable years for severity, 
and for the losses sustained among the 
flocks of sheep. In the latter, the snow 
lay from the middle of December until 
the middle of April, and all the time 
hard frozen. Partial thaws always kept 
the farmer’s hopes of relief alive, and 
thus prevented him from removing his 
sheep to a lower situation, till at length 
they grew so weak that they-could not 
be removed, There has not been such 
a general loss in the days of any man 
living asin that year... It is by these 
years that all subsequent hard winters 
have been measured, and, of late, by that 
of 1795; and when the balance turns 
out in favour of the calculator, there is 
always & depree of thankfulness expres- 
sed, as well as a composed sabmission 
to the awards of Divine providence. 
The daily feeling naturally impressed 
on the shepherd’s mind, that all his 
comforts are so entirely in the hand of 
Him that rules the elements, contributes 
not a little to that firm spirit of decotion 
s which the Scottish shepherd is co 
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distinguished. I kaow:of.no. ssene 10 
impressive, as that.of a famuly seque- 
wred in a loge glea dunog the timeof 
@ winter storm, and where-isthe gia 
in the kingdom that. wants-aucha bab- 
Hation 2? There they are left to. the pro 
tection of Heaven, aad they know and 
feel it. Throughout all. tbe wildy 
sissitudes of nature they bave.se haps 
of assistanoe from man,-but are coarer- 
sant with the Almighty alone. Below 
retiring to rest, the shepherd sa\ermly 
goes out to examine the. state of th 
weather, and make bis report to the Lute 
dependant group withia—nothiag is o 
be seen but the conflict of she element, 
nor heard but the raving of the storm 
-—then they al) kneel. around him, wluls 
be recommends them. to the protects 
of Heaven; aad theugh their hue 
bymn of praise can searcely be beaal 
even by themselves, as it mixes wil 
the roar of the tcmpeat, they never fal 
rise from their devotions with their #9 
its eheered and their confidence reser- 
ed, and go to sleep with an exaltauc 
of mind of whieh kings and conquen 
have no share. Often have Lbeces 
sbarer in such scenes; and- neper, ert 
ia my youngest years, without having 
my heart deeply impressed by the al- 
cumstances. There is a sublmuy™ 
the very idea. There we lived, «¥ 
were, inmates of the cloud and the 
storm; but we steod in a relatonlip 
to the Ruler of these, that nesther une 
nor eternity could ever cancel. Woe 
him that would weaken the bonds wit 
which true Christianity connects us wi 
Heaven and with each otber. 

But of all the storms tbat ever Sco 
land witaessed, or. I hope: ever wil 
again behold, there is none of hem thst 
can once be compered with the pie 
rable 24th of January,.1794, which fell 
with such peculiar vialeave op that divs 
sion of the.gouth of Scotland lust lis 
between Crawtord-muir and the bose 
Ta that bounds tvere were sever’? 
she; herds perished, and upwaet ™ 
thirty carried home inscusvle 6 | 
terwords recovered but them! * 
sheer that were lost far wae 1 
possibility of calumblatom 6 to 
alone, Mir, Thev.as to. 


2 ot 


@, 
quye nate 
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ty-twe scores for tte own share—ead 
mapy other, in the same quarter, from 
thirty to forty scores each. Whole 
flocks were overwhelmed with snew, 
and a0 one ever: knew where they were 
till the snow was dissolved, that they 
were all foudd dead.. [ myself witnes- 
sed one particular instance of this, on 
the farm of Thickside: there were 
twelve scores ‘of excellent ewes, all one 
age, that were. missing there all the time 
that the snow lay, which was only a 
week, and no traces of them could be 
found; when the snow went eway, 
they were discovered all lying dead, 
with their heads one way, as if a flock 
of sheep bad dropped dead going from 
the washiig. Many hundreds were 
driven into waters, burns, and lakes, by 
the violence of the stormy, where they 
_were buried or frazeo up, and these the 
flood carried away, so that they were 
never seen or found by the owners at 
all. ‘The following anecdote somewhat 
illustrates the eonfusion and devastation 
that it bred in the country: The great- 
er part of the rivers on which the storm 
was most deadly, run into the Solway 
Frith, om which there is a place called 
the Beds of Esk, where the tide throws 
ort, and leaves whatsoever is carried 
jato it by the rivers. When the flood 
after the storm subsided, there were 
found ova that place, and the shores ad- 
jacent, 1 840 sheep, nine black cattle, 
three horses, two men, one woman, for- 
ty-five dogs, and one-hundred and eigh- 
ty hares, besides a number of meaner 
animals, 

To relate all the particular scenes of 
distress that occurred during this tre- 
meadous hurricane is impovsible—a 
Volume would not contain them, J 
shall, therefore, in order to give a true 
picture of the storm, merely relate what 
I saw, aad shall io nothing exagzerate. 
But before doing this, I must mention 
a circumstance, curious in its nature, 
and convected with .others that after- 
wards occurred. 

Some time previous to that, a few 
young shepherds (uf whom I was one, 
and the youngest, though not the least 
ambitious of the number), had formed 
themselves into a sort of literary society, 

3L, aTHENEUM VoL. 5. 
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that met periodically, atone or other of 
the bouses of its members, where each 
read an egsay on a subject previously 
givea out; and after that, every essay 
was minutely investigated and criticised. 
We met in the evening, and continued 
our important discussions all might. 
Friday the 23d of January was the day 
appointed for one of these meetings, 
and it was to be beld at Entertrony, a 
wild and remote sheiling, at the very 
sources of the Eutrick, and now occupi- 
ed by my own brother. I had the 
hovour of having been named as preses 
—eso deaving the charge of my flock 
with roy inaster, off I set from Black- 
house, on Thursday, a very ill day, 
with a flaming bombastical essay 10 my 
pocket, and my tongue trained to many 
wise and protound remarks, to attend 
this exiraordyiary meeting, though the 
place lay at the distance of twenty miles, 
over the wildest bills in the kingdom, 
aod the time the depth of winter. I 
remained that night with my parents at 
Ettrick-house, and next day again set 
out ou my journey. I had not, how- 
ever, proceeded far, before I perceived, 
of thought I perceived, symptoms of an 
approaching storm, and that of no or- 
dinary nature. I remember the day 
well: the wind, which was rough oo 
the preceding day, had subsided into a 
dead calm; there was a slight fall of 
snow, which descended in small thia 
flakes, that seemed to hover and reel ig 


_ the air, as if uocertain whether to go up- 


ward or downward~=the hills were cov- 
ered down to the middle in deep 
folds of rime, or frost-fog—in the 
vloughs that was dark, dense, and seem-~ 
ed as it it were heaped and crushed to~ 
gether—but on the brows of the lille 
it had a pale and fleecy appearance, and, 
altogether, [ never beheld aday of such 
glooiny aspect. A thought now began 
to intrude itself on ‘me, though I strove 
ali that I could to get quit of it, that it 
would be a wise course in me to retura 
home to my sheep, Inclination urged 
me on, aud | tried to bring reason to 
her aid, by saying to myselt, ‘“‘T have 
no reason in the world to be afraid of 
my sheep, my master took the charge of 
them cheerlully, there is not a better 
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shepherd in the kingdom, and F cannot 
doubt his concern iti having them right.” 
All would not'do: ‘T stéod’ stil’ and 
contemplated the day, aid the more 
closely I examined it, the more was I 
impressed that sorme’mischief was a 
brewing; so,witli 4 heavy heart,I turn- 
ed on my heel, and made the best of 
my way back the ‘rdad I ¢ame;—my 
elaborate essay, and all my wise obser- 
vations had come to nothing. -_ 
‘ On my way home, I called at a 
place named the Hope-house, to see a 
maternal uncle; whom I foved ;' he was 
angry when he saw tne, and said it was 
riot like a prudent lad to be running up 
and down the country in such weather, 
and at sach a season ; ‘and urged me to 
make haste home, for it would bea drift 
before the morn. He accompanied 
me to the top of the height called the 
Black Gate-head, and on parting, he 
shook his head, and said, “ Ah! it is 
a dangerous looking day ! In troth I’m 
amaist fear’d to look atit;” said I 
would not mind it, if any one knew 
from what quarter the storm would 
arise; but we might, in all likelihood, 
gather our sheep to the place where they 
would be most exposed to danger. He 
bade me keep a good look out all the 
way home, and wherever I observed 
the first opening through the rime, to he 
assured the wind would rise directly 
from that point: I did as he desired 
me, but the clouds continued close set 
all around, till the fall of evening ; and 
as the snow had been accumulating all 
day, so as to render walking very un- 
furthersome, it was that’ tine before [ 
reached home, The first thing I did was 
to go to my master and enquire where 
he hed left my sheep—he told me—hbut 
though J had always the most perfect 
confidence in his experience, F was not 
pleased with what he had done—he had 
left a part of them far too high out on 
the hills, and the rest were aot where I 
wanted them, and I told ‘him so; he 
said he had done all for the best, but if 
there appeared to be any danger, if I 
would call him in the morning, he would 
assist me. We had two beautifal ser- 
vant girls, and with them I sat chatter- 
ing till past eleven o'clock, and then I 
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went downto the old tower. What 
could have taken wie to’ thet reinocs 
habitation of the: Bleck Dunglasses at 
that untimeors hour, 1 cannot recollect, 
but it certainly mast Have ‘been frome 
supposition that one ‘of the girls would 
follow me, or else that I’ would see a 
hare—both very unlikely evente to have 
taken place on such a mght: Hower- 
er, certain it is, that thete I' was st 
midnight, and it was while standing va 
the top of the staircase tarret, that 1 
first behelda bright bore through the 
clouds, towards the north, which re 
minded me of my uncle’s epothegm. 
Bot at the same time-a smart thaw be 
commenced, and the breeze seemed © 
be rising from the ‘south, so that i 
langhed inmy heart: at his sage rulé, 
and accounted it quite absurd. « Shor 
was the time till awful experience wid 
me how true it was. . ate 
- Fthen went to my bed in the by 
aloft, where! slept witha neighbost 
shepherd, named Borthwick; but 
though fatigued with walking tt 

the snow, I could not close #0 eye © 
that Eheard the first burst of the storm, 
which commenced between one ead 
two, with a fury that no one ce6 oot 
ceive who does not’ remember of # 
Besides, the place where I fived beiog 
exposed to two or three gathered = 
as they are called by shepherds, 
storm raged there with redoubled feroe- 
ity. It began all et once, with gach? 
tremendous roat, that I imagined R *® 
a peal of thunder, until F felt the house 
trembling to its foundation. Ine 
minotes I went and ‘threst ™Y 

arm through a hole in the roof, 10 ord, 
if possible, to ascertain whiet eae 
on without, for not a ray of fight 
Isee, f could not then, nor can ty# 
express my ‘astonishment. ” 
pletely was the air overtoaded 
ing and driving snow, that but 
force of the wind, I 

thrust my arm into a wreath of yen 
T deemed it a judgment sent dow? aga 
Heaven upoh us, and lay down 


in my bed, ‘trembling with spittle 


1 


‘Tlay still tor about an hoor in 


that it might prove only @ 
hurricane; but heanng no abatement(of 


wou. 5.) 


its fury, I amakened Borthwick, and 
bade him get up, for it was come on such 
@ night or morning, as never blew from 
the heaveng. He was notlong in obey- 
ing, for as soon as he heard the turmoil, 
he started frum: his bed, and in one 
minute throwing oo his clothes, be 
hastened down the ladder, and opened 
the door, when he stood for a good 
while, uttering exclamations of astonish- 
meat. The door where be stood was 
not above fourteen yards from tbe door 
of the dwelling-house, but a wreath 
was already amassed between them, as 
high as the walls of the house—and io 
trying to get round or through this, 
‘Borthwick lost himself, and could 
meither find the bouse nor his way back 
to the byrce, aud about six muioutes 
after, I heard bim calling my name, in 
a shrill desperate tone of voice, at which 
T could not retrain from laughing im- 
moderately, ootwitnstandiog the dismal 
prospect that.lay belore us, for I heard, 
from his cries, where he was. He bad 
tried to make his way over the top ofa 
large dungbill, but going to the wrong 
side, had tallen over, aud wrestled long 
among snow, quite over the head. I 
did not think proper to move to bis 
assistarce, but lay still, aud shortly 
after, beard him shouting at the kitcheo 
door for instant admittance; still I 
kept my bed tor about three quarters of 
an hous longer; and then, on reaching 
the house with much difficulty, found 
‘our master, the ploughmaa, Borthwick, 
and the two servant maids, sitting rouad 
‘the kitchen fire, with looks of dismay, I 
may almost say despair, We all agreed 
at once, that the sooner we were able 
to reach the sheep, the better chance 
we had to save aremnant ; and as there 
were eight hundred excellent ewes, all 
in one lot, but a long way distant, and 
the most valuable lot of any on the 
farm, we resolved to make a bold effort 
‘to reach them, Our mastur made fam- 
ly worship, a duty he never neglected ; 
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hats with napkins coming. below our 
chins—and each taking a long staff io 
his hand, we set out oo the attempt. 

No sooner, was,the door closed be- 
hiod us than we lost sight of each other 
—seeing there was none—yit was im- 
possible {or a man to see his hand held 
up before him, ,and it was still two 
hours till day. We bad no means of 
keeping together but by following to 
one another's. voices, nor ef working 
our way save by groping with our 
staves belore us. Jt soon appeared to 
me a hopeless concern, for, ere ever 
we got clear of the .honses and hay- 
stacks, we had to roll ourselves over 
two or three wreaths whicb it was im- 
possible to wade through; and all the 
while the wind and drilt were so violent, 
that every three or four minutes we 
were obliged to hold our faces dowao 
between our knees to recover our 
breath. 

We soon got into an eddying wind 
that was altogether insufferable, and, 
at the same time, we were struggling 
among spow so deep, that our progress 
in the way we purposed going was ia- 
deed very equivocal, for we bad, by 
this time, lost all idea of east, west, 
north, or south. Still we were as busy 
as men determined on a business could 
be, and persevered on we knew not 
whither, sometumes rolling over the 
snow, and sometimes weltering in it to 
the chin. The following instance of 
our successful exertions marks our 
progress to a tittle. There was an ia- 
closure arouod the house to the west- 
ward which we denominated the park, 
as is customary ia Scotland. Whea 
we went away we calculated that it was 
two hours until day—the park did oot 
extend above 300 yards—and we were 
still engaged in the purk when day light 
appeared, 

When wo got free of the park we 
also got free of the eddy of the wind— 
it was now straight ia our faces—we 


. but that morning, the manner in which 
-he manifested our trust and confidence 
in Heaveo, was, particulacly affecting. 
: We took our breakfast—stuffed our 
spockets with bread and cheese—sewed 
‘our plaids around us—tied down our 


wentin altwe before each other, and 
changed places every three or tour 
minutes, and at length, after great ia- 
tigue, we reached a long ridge of a Inil 
where the snow was thinner, having 
been blown off it by the force of the 
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wind, and .by this: -we-had hopes of 
reaching withia:a ‘sbort: space of the 
ewes which were stitl a mile and:a half 
distant.. Our. master had taken the 
lead; I wasnext him, aad soon began 
to suspect, from the depth of the snow, 
that he was leading us quite wrong, but 
as we always trusted ‘implicitly to him 
that was foremost: for the tine, I smd. 
nothing for.a good while, until satiofied 
that we were going in a direction very 
nearly right opposite tothat we istended. 
I then tried té expostulete with him, 
but he did net seem to- understand what 
I said, and, on getting a glimpse of his 
countenance, 1 perceived that it was 
quite altered, Notto alarm the others, 
nor even himself, said I was becom- 
ing terribiy fatigued, aod proposed that 
we should lfean ou ‘the snow and take 
eacha mouthful of whisky, (for [ had 
brought a small botde in my pocket 
for tear of the worst,) and a bite of 
bread and cheese. This was unani- 
mously agreed to, and I noted that he 
swallowed the spirits rather eagerly, 
athing not usual with him, and when 
he tried to eat, it was long before he 
could swallow any thing. I was con- 
vinced that he would fail altogether, 
but, as it would have been easier to have 
got him to the shepherd’s house before 
than home again, I made no proposal 
for him to return. On the contrary, 
said if they would trust themselves 
entirely to me, I would engage to lead 
them to the ewes without going a foot 
out of the way—the other two agreed 
to it, and acknowledged that they knew 
not where they were, but be never 
opened his mouth, nor did he speak a 
word for two hours thereafter. It had 
only been a temporary exhaustion, 
however, for after that he recovered 
and wrought ull night as well as any 
of us, though he never could recollect 
a single circumstance that occurred 
during that part of our way, por & 
word that was said, nor of ‘having got 
any refreshments whatever. 

At halt an hour after ten, we reach- 
ed the Hock, and just mm time to save 
them, but before that, both Borthwick 
and the ploughman had lost their hats, 


notwithstanding all their precautions, . 
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and to ‘impede «ua -stil-farther, -1 went 
inadvertently ever a precipice, and go- 
ing'dowmn head foremost, tretween the 
scaar aud the-snow, found it imposn dle 
to extricate myself, for the inore I 
struggied J weat the deeper. — For all: 
our troubles 1 heard Borthwick ‘above 
convuised with feughter; he thoaght 
he had got the affair- of the dungh# 
paid back. By holding by-one another, 
and. letting down a pieid to me, teey 


“pauted me up, but 1 was terribly tacome 


moded by snow that had get iaside my 
clothes. - . ! 

The ewes were standing ina close 
body; ene half of them were covered 
over with snow. to. ttre depth of t# 
feet, the rest were jamased against # 
brae. We knew not what to do fer 
spades to dig them out; ‘dat to our 
agrevable astonishment, when those 
before us were removed, they. had beea 
so close pent together as to be all touch- 
ing one another, and they walked ont 
from below the snow after their oegb- 
bonrs ina body. If the snow-wreath 
had not broke and crumbled dow® 
upon a few that were hindmost we = 
should have got them all out without 
putting a band to them. ‘Tins was 
effecting a good deal more than I of 
any of the party expected a few hours 
before ; there were 100 ewes 1D another 
place near by, but of these or 
only get out a very few, aad lost 8 
hones of saving the rest. 

It was oe wearing towards mids 
day, aad there were occasionally shor: 
intervals in which we could see 3 | 
as for perhaps a score of yards, but e 
got only one momentary glaace ° 
bills around us afl that dey. 76" ". 
gute impatigat to be at my own fae 
and leaving the rest 1 went away © 
them by myself, that is, ia - 
division that was left far out love 
hills, while our master ard 
man volunteered ‘to rescae 
were down on the lower 
found mine if tniserable ee [s . 
but making all possible exer’ 
out about a nif of them, wich ! 
in a place of safety, and made e w 
‘Home, for it was beginning 1° ae 
dark, and the storm was agal 


those that 
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Without any mitigation im all its dark- 
mess aud detormity. I-was not the 
least afraid ef losing my way, for I 
knew ait the declivities of the hills so 
well that I could have come home with 
my eyes bound gp, and indeed long ere 
I zot home they were of no ase to me. 
I was tereified for the water, (Dougias 
Burn) forin the morning it'was flooded 
and gorged up with snow in a dreadful 
Manner, and | judged that it would be 
tite impagsible. At length I- came to 
a place whete I thought the water 
should be, and fell a boring and grop- 
mg tor it with my long staff. No, I 
could find no water, and began to 
dread that for all my accuracy | had 
gone wrong. | was greatly astonished, 
and standing still toconsider, I looked up 
towards Heaven, I shall not say for 
what cause, and to my utter amazement 
thought Iheheld trees over my head 
flounshing abroad over the whole sky. 
{ never had seen such an optical delu- 
sion before, it was go like enchantment 
that I knew not what to think, but 
dreaded that some extraordinary thing 
Was coming over me, and that I was 
deprived of my right senses. 1 re- 
Member I thought the storm was a 
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great judgmeet sent on us for our sins, 
and that this strange . phantasy was 
connected with it,-amatilusion effected 
by evil spmits. . I stood a good while 
m this paiotul trance; at length, on 
making a bold exertion to escape from 
the fairy vision, J came ail at once in 
contact with the old tower. Never in 
my life did 1 experience such a relief, I 
was not only all at. once treed trom 
the fairies, but from the dangers of the 
gorged river. I bad come over it on 
some mountain of snow, | knew not 
how nor where, nor do | know to this 
day. So that, after all, they were trees 
that I saw, and trees of no great mag- 
nitude neither, but their appearance to 
my eyes, it 1s impossible to describe. I 
thought they flourished abroad, not for 
miles but tor huadreds of miles, to the 
utmost verges of the visible heavens. 
Such a day and such a night may the 
eye of ashepherd never again behold, 
What befel to our literary meeting, 
and the consequenses of the storm as I 
witnessed them, must be deterred to a 
future Number. 

James Hoae. 
Eltrive, , 
April 15th, 1810.¢ 
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From the London Magazines, July 1829, 


From the Monthly Magazine. 

La Puace has given the following results, 
as deduced trom analysis, and from the ex- 
roe made with the pendulum in both 

eo-pheres, 

1. That the density of the strata of the ter- 
restrial spheroid increases from the surtace to 
the ce:tre. 

2. That the strata are very nearly regular- 
ly disposed aroand the centre of gravity* of 
the earth. 

3. Tiat the surface of this spheroid, of 
Which the sea cavers a part, has a figure a lit- 
tle different from what it would assume in 
piige of the Jaws of equilibrium, if 1 became 

ud. 

4. That the depth of the sea iva small 
fraction of the diflerence of tbe two axes of 
the earth. t 

5. Tuat the irregularities of the earth, and 
the ¢unses which disturb its surface, Lave ve- 
ry little depth. 


* Ratuecr sav centre of motion.---Ep. 
+ Phat is, an eftect of rotation, aad of the 
laws of metion.---Ep. | 


‘ That the whole earth has been orizinally 
uid, 

These results (he says) onght to be placed 
among the small number of truths which geo- 
logy presents ; and, in truth, they are so mae 
ny results of the theory of wotien publiched 
in this miscellany, aud have been eapressed 
Nearly in the same terms, 

It is known, that the ieclinstion of the lu- 
nar equator to the ecliptic is constant, and 
that st. descending node coincides with tue 
mean ascending node of the moon’s orbit; and 
iz Place has recently shown, that these re- 
sults are not affected by the secular equations 
of the moon's mean motion, nor by the secu- 
Jar disptacements of the ecliptic. M. Pois- 
son has shown, that they are likewise not 
moditied by the secular equation which af- 
fects the mean motion of the moon’s node, 
but that they correspond to the mean velac- 
ity of rotation, and a mean state of the lunar 
equator. The theory indicates, that this ve- 
Jocity, as well as tne inclination of the equa- 
tor, and the distance of its node fiom that of ~ 
her orbit, are subject to periodical inequali- 
ties. La Grange has expressed in bis formu: 
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ee the principal inequalities of the velocity 
of rotation; rm N. Boisson bas very recent- 
ly determined the inequalities of the inclina- 
tion'and ofthe node. 


oe ANCTEN'T CYTY DIVCOVERED. 


In the year1772' excavativeas were made, 
by ordec of the French government, in the 
I hill of Chatelet in Ghamp ne, on the 

te ofa Roman town destroyed in the wars 
ef: Attila, but preserved io are by being cow 
ered with earth. Many of the curious arti- 
cles there found are preserved in Paris in the 
house of AbbeTersan,'a veteran of fourscore, 
who is eccupied. in getting. engraviogs from 
them for genera] circulation, Aon official re- 
port by M. Grignian presents some interest- 
aug respecti"g this excavation. . The 
semains of about 90 houses, 8 small crypts or 
subterranean chapels, with a number of cel- 
Jars, cisterhs and wells, were discovered. 
The stoeets; which were regelariy paved, 
and quite stmient were only from 15 to 20 
feet in width: the pavement, where the 
stones were uneven, was cemented with river 
pebbles, or gravel, The houses were oblong 
and were founded ona bed of stones bound 
together with lime.. Only the better houses 
had crypts, which were all nearly of one 
form, some oaly 7 feet by 8; others 9 by 15: 
the descent to them was by stone stairs, and 
the light was admitted by two openings. The 
cistezns were in diameter from 6 to 8 feet 5 
in depth 15to 18. Some circular openings, 
resembling wells, but probably drains (as 
there are hosprings in the hill), were found 5 
fragments of beautifal poitery were found ip 
them, thrown in, as is supposed, by the slaves, 
to conceal their awkwardness from their 
masters. Water-pipes made of wood, some 
of them bound with iroo, were found; also 
medals, fragments of statues, goblets, spoons 
of various shapes-—~some oval, others circular; 
lamps, rings, pins, amulets, weighing-scales, 
surgical instruments, locks and keys. The 
keys were some of copper, some iron, the 
emailer on rings, and many of them like those 
mow ia use. Wheels, nails, dishes, knives, 
and scissars, were likewise found ; also man y 
pieces of iron which had escaped decay by 
ing covered with hard lime ; likewise pie- 
cesof bone, and styli for writing on wax ta- 
bles, of from 3to 4 inches in length. Many 
fragments of glass were codlilected, and ef a 
quality which showed that tbe manufacture 
Was by no means io astate of infancy.---Gend. 
Mag. June i819. - 

ins DR. JOUINSON. ‘ 

The most: triumphant record of the 
talents and character of Johusou, is to 
be found in Boswell’s life of him. 
The man was superior to the author. 
When he threw aside his pen, which 
he regarded as an incumbrance, be be- 
caine not only learned and thoughtful, 
but acute, witty, humourous, natural, 
honest, hearty, and determined. — It ia 
to be observed, that Johnson’s collo- 
quial style was as blunt, direct, and 
downright, as bis style of studied com- 


positions wag intelved and circundus. 
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His good deeds werees many as bie 
good suyiogs. Hie domestic -tabits, bis 
tenderoess to servants, end readiness to 
oblige bis friends; the quagtiy: of 
strong tea that he drank10 ‘keep dowa 
sad thought$ his many labours, rejuet- 
antly begun and irresolutely taid aside ; 
his hoaest ackoowtedgment of bis own, 
and indulgencies to the .weakaess af 
others; al} these, aad inbamerable othe 
ers, endear bim.to the reader, and mast 
be remembered to his lasting honoer. 
(4. 4 SBHENCR OF MIND. . 

The justly: celebrated Lessmg was 
frequeotly very.abeent. Haviag miss- 
ed money at differeot:- times without $e- 
ing able to discover who took it; ae de 
termiged to put the honesty of Hissar 
vant to a trial, aud jeft a bandtai on hus 
table. “Ofcourse you counted it?” 
said one of his friends. ‘Counted w! 
said Lessing, rather embarrassed, ‘0; 
I forgot that.’ 

The following is a similarctrait. Ie 
a public sale there.was a book which 
Lessing was very desirous ef possessing. 
He gave three of bis friends, at differ- 
eot times, a coumigsion.to buy it at any 
price. They accordingly bid agains 
each other tll they bad got.as far as 90 
crowns; there having beea.oe other 
bidder after ten crowns. « ‘Happily one 
of them thought it best to speak to the 
others, when it appeared thet they all 
had been bidding for Lessing, whose 
forgettulness in this instance cost. him 
80 crowns. ; 

_ SCRUPLE OF CONSCIENCE. 

An old German Kaight, éa the &rst 
half of the 17th century, when enor- 
mous zoblets were among (he chief or- 
naments of the rooms and tables of tke 
nobles, sat once at table mext to his 
young wife in @ numerous company, 
where the bottle went coatinually rodad, 
and alarge goblet was to be emptied 
each time, on pain of being contemaed 
watalse brother by the guests, who 
were used to be very strict inthis point. 
The wife, who had received: ae snare 
polished education, whispered ta’ her 
husband, when it again cameto his lum 
to empty an enormous glass, to. pows the 
wine secretly under the table. . ‘The 
others will see it,” said he - Hiss-wile, 
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therefore, just-as he was raising the 
glass to bis mouth, snuffed out the can- 
die, and repeated ber request. Instead 
of complyiog, he said, with a kind of 
solemnity, “ God seesit,” and emptied 
his goblet. 
GOATS OF KIRGUIS. 

The Russian. privy counsellor, D’En- 
gel, who is governor of Theodosia, is 
said to have found in the Crimea the 
true breed of the goats of Kirguis,whose 
wool, according to the testimony of 
French manufactusers, pasticularly M. 
Terneaux, is the same ag that of the 
goats of Thibet. M. Joubert, during 
tlre journey which he made into the 
Crimea, discovered that the goats there 
were the same as those which he had 
ge among the Kirguis ; the breed 

ad, in fact, at an anterior period, been 
imported from the Kirguis into the Cri- 
mea. This discovery is expected to 
have a great influence on the fabrication 
of fine shawls in Europe. 
BUONAPARTE'S TOILET. 


At the late sale of curiosities at Mr. But- 
Locn’s Museum, the articles taken by the 
Prussians, in Flanders, belonging to Na 
leon, were eagerly bought up. The follew- 
ing statewent ofthe prices given for some of 
the things, will serve to shew in what esti- 


mation these retics are held : 

The worn-cat carriage... £168 0 0 
Small opera-glass @eeeeees 5 5 0 
Tooth-Brush........... 313 6 
Snuff-boz ......... sees 166 19 6 
Military steck or collar... 117 0 
Old slippers... .....200. 1 0 0 
Razor (cominon), .......- 450 

ece of sponge .......- 0 176 
Shaving-brosh.......... 3 140 
Shirt eoeeaeeees eoreesevace g 5 Q 
COmD so. ik Sees meetin 100 
Shaving-box ... 2.2.0.0 0% 77 ~°0 
Pair of old gloves ........ 100 


Old pocket-handkerchief . Ill 6 
het other articles were sold for prices 
equally high. : 

Religious Quackery and 
, FRAUD. ; 

April 25.- Atthe Downpatrick assi- 
ves, H. Malholland was found guilty of 
heving fraudulently received bank-notes 
to the amount of 4/. the property of B. 
S. Young. . The prosecutor and a con- 
stable proved: thet his daughter, Marga- 
ret Young, was enticed away from him 
in December jast, and took with her 
tome mpney,and several articles, the 
property of her father. She was found 
io ‘hekoase of Mulbolland a methodist, 
to whose sect she had turned. The 
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Judge observed in:his Chasge,. “ This 
is a case of great enormity; the prose- 
cutor’s daughter is carried away. from 
him by night,.undes tbe Apfluence ofa 
set of ignorant hypoerites, who, et-their 
class meetings, and by letters (such as 
ove read at the trial) attack the weak 
mind of an innacent giel, not 19 yeare 
of age—a letter subversive of religion, 
perverting the gospel, aad making it 
destructive of the happiness of families. 
Suppose any of you, Gentlemen of the 
Jury, to have a deughter carried away, 
as the prosecutor’s daughter was, what 
would be your feelings? a daughter 
whore he had instrueted sn. fhe princi- 
ples of his own religion. It appeared 
that the prosecutor was a Presbyterian: 
for his part, he rejoiced that in this free 
country all religious persuasions were 
tolerated ; but a set.of fanatics were 
not satisfied with professing their own 
religion, but must go about to make 
proselytes to.a religion exemplified tm 
the letter just read—a religion whose 
professors always had Jesus io their 
mouths to forward their designs on the 
weak and the unwary.” Mulholland 
was then sentenced to twelve months 
imprisonment. 

At Flint. assizes, an impostor was 
convicted Of obtaining money under 
false pretences, by taking fifteen shil- 
lings of a deluded farmer, who was 
made to believe that his name had been 
put into, or recorded in, a sort of local 
or parish Hell ; and that, while it con- 
tinued there, he could not prosper. The 
impostor undertook to get the man’s 
name out of this bottomless pit or bell 
for fifteen shillings ; and prayers, invo- 
cations, and psalm-singing, were resor- 
ted to for the purpose. He was sen- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment, as a 
warning to all others, who first persuade 
ignorant people that their names are 
damned in a well, and then for certain 
rewards undertake to get them out, by 
similar means to those used by this 
Welch impostor. The speeches of the 
counsel on both sides were pregnant 
with wit and humour, and the address 
ef the judge, in passing sentence, was 
calculated to diminish the impostures of 
like kind, of which the vulgar in every 
part of Eingland arethe miserable dupes. 


438 
ORNINHOLOGY. =. * 
Mr. -Henderstrom hag diecevesed, in 
_ New Siberia, the claws of a bird ‘mea- 
suring each ayard io Jength ; and she 
Yakuts asanred him they‘hed frequent- 
ly, in their byuntigg excursions, met 
with ekeletoas, and. even feathers, of 
this bird, the quills of which were large 
-eneugh to admit a man’s arm. ‘This. 
"18 @ strong fact in support of the trédi- 


tion that the earth was formefly inhab- , 


ited by giants; for men not exceeding 
“ourselves in stature would have been | 
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‘ge, apd at he expente of the Aw 
‘trian, Bavarian, and Tusesa Gevernmests 
‘ On tht part of & astrin, te followingare ee 
ployed : }. Professor Miknn, fet natura! bir 
tory in general, ard botatry Ea betaent 7 
Dr. Pohl, as mineratogist; |S. ‘M_ Natt*ter, 
for zoology ; | 4. BSehott; a garderer; 1M 
Soeher, as hunttman ; 6. M. Ender, as ined 
scape-painter ; 7. M. Buchberger, as betasi- 
cal painter ; ‘and M. Prick, av nataral-bido. 
ry painter. Qn tre part of Bavatiz,‘]. “Dr. 
Spix, as zoologist; antl 2. Professor Martin 
us, as botanist. On the part of the Graal 
Dake of Tuscany, Dr. i, 8 baturalis, 


' ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND MELD. 
’” A singular accident occurred 4 short 
time ago inStaffordshira ; two men were 


\ 


helpless against birds of. prey, of this ‘employed, in’ the teighhouthood of the 


magnitode. “Captain Cook mentions 
having see a monstrous birtl’s-nest in 
New Helland, .en-alow sandy islaad ia 
Endeavour River, with trees upon it, 
and an incredible number of sea-fowl : 
‘he found also -an-eagle’s nest - with 
young ones, which he killed, and the 
nest of.some otber bisd, of.a. most enor- 
™Mous size: it was built with large 
sticks upon the ground, and was no less 
than six and tweoty feet in cireumfer- 


ence, and two feet eight incbes high. 
ASSAQSINATION. 

A dreadful crime has spread consternation 
in Berlin: it has made the greatest impres- 
sioa, as peaple think they recogoize ia it the 
same kind of delusion which placed ip the 
hand of Sands ihe daggcr of anassassin. Dr. 
Neaman, physician to the Hospital La Chan- 
t¢, had just lain down in bed with his wife, 
when the latter seizinga kitchen knife,which 
she had concealed under the bed-clothes, 
etabbed him in the breast. The Doctor leap- 
cd out of bed, and called for help. His ser- 
vant came ; but, being terrified, lost all pre- 
sence of mind, and ranaway. Mrs. Neuman 
pursued her husbaud, and in spite of his re- 
sistance, wounded him in 17 places. One 
wound only is thought to be mortal. The 
guard at last mastered this fury. She merely 

said to the magistrate who interrogated her, 
‘** What [ have done it was my duty to do.’ 
This deliberate cruelty is the more astonish- 
ing, because, till this time, the woman had 
lived on very goog terms with her busbaad, 
by whom she bad several children. She 
earnestly desires that she may not be suppo- 
sed to be mad ; however, from the nature of 
her conversation, aud the choice of her books, 
an opinion seems to be entertained, that this 
unhappy woman indulged in intricate specu- 
latioas,which may have disordered her brain, 
after having depraved her moral character, 
BRAZIL CURE FOR THE DROPAY. 
The oatives ib the interiag of Brazil use an 
- jafusion of tbe root of a plant, somewhat pe- 
sembling ipecacuanha, with great effect in 
the care of dropsy, and indestreying the dan- 
-gerous effects produced by the poison of ser- 


pests. | | 
BRAZILAAN TRAVESLERS. . 
At this moment, scieotifiic travellers are 
traversing Brazil, ander the protection of the 


Pottery, to divide a field with posts ad 
Tuils; while they were at work, « hor, 
whicb was in the pastdre’canie want 
ly galloping towards them, and west 
with such force against thé rail at witch 
they were employed, as to break it in the 
centre; each of the broken parts strack 
its man with so miuch violence a (0 
break one of the legs. of each, aod tt 
was some time before their unfortonste 
situation was discovered. | 

_ A gardener in the neighbaurhood of 
Dumfries lately sold a cow.to.a bs 

in that town, which was Iniled. Inthe 
second stomach of the animal was 
found an old-fashioned silver spoon, 1 
a perfect state of’ preservation, This 
spoon was soon. recognized by 
owner, who bad: missed it nearlf a 
twelvemonth ago ; and who certainly 
never dreamed that-the. pilferer; po? 
whom she had bestowed so many tul- 
edictions, wag a four-foated animal. 


s 


May 28th, Mr. Trengrogee, 3 from Corewall, 
made an experiment wi his -appagip © 
reserving lives in cases of. ahipwaer’-o8 
‘Reeoeatine river, at the statien. se oy 
Jiumane Society, before .many member ° 
that institution, - y 


Mr. A icoarouse stated, that varions oat: 
lations bad been made nf the nambess.of f 
tish lives lost thro’ shipwreck, the ache 
which exceeded $3,000 annually. Haz ; 
himself witnessed many .shipyyreeks, 80° 4 
mong others, that of his majesty. 5 SuP yl 
when upwards of 100 of her,oflicers a! 
prematurely perished withing few je” 
the shore: and that, this girewmstanets” ss 
occurred in 1807,,led bigmstiogcomtnisg meats 
to prevent such excesgive ivastel: ham , 


life ; thathe was still pursuing bis plan, 
had matured it so far, aste,prodace Ae & 


ante ic 
paratus under examination thet. and Weve? 


; ; : in 8 
from its por tability (being all contained i 
small chest), was calculated for,and inte a4 
to become. a convecient part of ever} . 


¢ 
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sel’s equipmept, thes.putting the 
Preservation iato. the seamen’s own hands, 
and thereby eaabling themselves ehercver or 
whenever distress might assail them. 

Mr. Trengrouse fired two small rockets, 
With lines attached te them, neither af which 
went acrogs the water, but shewed the prin- 
ciple of, his plan,.and went far enough 
indeed to have opened commauuication with 
the shore, in scores of cases which have re- 
cently occurred upon our own coasts. 

Me. Trengreuse then fired a larger rocket, 
which went in fine style to a considerable 
distance over the lefty trees on the opposite 
side of the river, taking with it one bal) of 
line,-w » and great 
part of another. The line was of that size 
and strength as enabled a man who was ina 
boat about the middle of the river, te baul the 
boat toshore. By thie line a larger ove 
(from a ree} in the apparatus chest) was haul- 
ed across the water, and two rollers applied 
(which are so constructed as to be put on after 
the rope was fast ateach end), and obtained 
great applause from several naval officers, 
who minutely examined them. To the hooks 
of the rollers was suspended a chaise volante, 
into which a man got, having on one of Mr. 
Trengrouse’s life spensers (eing a sort of 
cork jacket, of hisown contrivance) ; in this 
he was hauled along the rope with great ra- 
pidity till about half way across the river, 
when, either through some defect or by some 
accident, the hanling line broke, and preven- 
ted further process in this part of the experi- 
ment. The man then disengaged himself 
from the chaise, and the buoyancy of the 
spenser kept him, head and shoulders, above 
waters; he then swam about, and afterwards 
got into a boat and rowed very freely, shew- 
v0 that the spenser being on did not mate- 
rially interrupt the use of his limbs in the wa- 
ter or eut ef it; while its bueyaacy affords 
preservation from drowning, and its con- 
straction protects the body from blows of 
meeting Wieck or from blows agaiast rocks. 

Mr. Trengrouse’s missile line was also 
bighly approved of, which admits of being 
projected to some considerable distance, 
from the very advantageous mapoer of his 
airanglogthe line. It may be rendered a 
preservative in cases of boats upsetting in 

r, Or passing from one vessel to anoth- 
er, oralongside, or of men falling over- 

ard, &c. 

| SUPERSTITION. 

A case of horrible superstition is related in 
the fast Freneh papers: some persons opened 
a tombin the department of the Aine, cut off 
the head of a person just buried, and boiled it 
Jor more than an hour in apot; in the hope 
that after this operation, the head would point 
bi them the lucky numbers in the Lotte- 


ry 
MELANCROLY PATE OF MADAME BLANCHARD, 
THE CELEBRATED AERONAUTE. 
Paris, July 6.—-The extraordinary féte 
which had been for some time announced to 
take place this evening at Tivoli, has been 
signalized by «a shocking catastrophe. 
Among the spectacles which had 
been annouw to the public, was the ascen- 


 glon of Madanie Blanchard ina luminous 


ree lat atcebind aca! pbcbabilagme 
ccordingty, at - ten $ intrep- 
id agronante, clothed a rbite’ with a bat 
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means. of and plames of the same colour, mounted her 


car. Atagiven signal the balloon rose, but 
sv slowly that past of the fireworks came in 
contact with the su mending trecs. Howev- 
_er, by throwing ont some ballast, Madame 
Blanchard soon rose rapidly. The ascension 
was illuminated. by Bevgal jighta; the aéro-~ 
naute waved her flag, aud the air resounded 
with acclamations. On asuadden the balleon 
entered a sight closd, which completely 
obscured the Bengal lights. Madame Blan- 
chard then set the match to the fireworks. in 
order that they might produce the expected 
eflect; when it waa perceived that some rock- 
ets took a perpendicular direction towards 
the balloon, and set fire to thé bottom of it. 


. Immediately a dreadful blaze struck terror 


« 


~ 


into the hearts of all the spectators, leaving 
them in bat little doubt as tothe deplorable 
fate of the unfortunate aéronante. 

It ia impossible to describe thescene which 
Tivpli now presented. Cries of lamentation 
barst from ail sides ; numbers of females fell 
inte convalsions—censternation was depict- 
ed_ in every face! 

Some gens:d'armes rode at full gallop to~ 
wards the part where it was supposed the fall 
might take place; and in about a.quarter of 
an hour afterwards they returned to Tivoli, 
with the lifeless body of Madame Blanchard. 
She fell in Rue de Provence, at the corner 
of Rue Chaussat; she was in hercar, envel- 
oped in the network which had attached it 
to the balloon. This unfortunate lady was 
about 45 years of age. ; 

Paris Papers of the 8th contain the follow- 
ing new details respecting the abovemen- 
tioned unfortunate event. It appears now 
certain, that the fire in Madame Blanchard’s 
balloon arose from negligence in leaving 
open the valve, which allowed the gas to es- 
cape, and communicate with the net for the 
fireworks. The unfortunate aéronaute fell 
on the roof of a house (No. 16), in the street 
Provence. The roof was broken to the ex- 
tentef fonr or five feet in circumference. 
The inhabitants of the house say they heard 
dreadful crics. Madame Blanchard fell af- 
terwards from the roof into the’ street ; and 
this last fall was that which appears to bave 
caused her death. At the moment they rais- 
ed her up she uttered some sighs. A tatter 
of the balloon was still attached to the car. 
The unfortunate lady was conveyed with all 
speed in a chair to Tivoli, where some physi- 
cians endeavoured, but io vain, to restore 
her to animation. She had received no in- 
jury from the flames, and her clothes were 
untouched. Her hat and one of ber shoes 
were found upon the honse.. The different 
reports agree in saying that Madame Blan- 
chard, commonly so coorageons, Was agita- 
ted by sinister presentiments. At the mo- 
ment of her ascent she said to @ persen React 
her-—-“* I know not why, but Iam vot tran- 
quiltoday.” The body of this anforteaate 
lady was carried yesterday from Tivoli to 
her house. They have found among ber pa- 
pers a will, by which she has left her proper- 
ty, ameanting to 50,000 fraacs, to the davph- 
ter of one of her friends, aged about eight. 
years. Sbe bad herself no children. The 
coliection made for her heirs will now erect 
A monument.—- Her remains have been inter- 
red in the cemetery of Father La Chaise: she 
being of the Protestant religion. 
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SRA CLAM. 
Among the contributions to general know- 
bedlge,made by the historian of the expedition 
to Baftin’s Bay (Capt. Ross,) not the least in 
value is his account of the instrument inven- 
ted by himself, for taking the soundings at 
any fathomable depth. following is a 
discription of the structere and operation of 
this machine, the Sca Clamm, as it has been 
called by its inventor :~-It is “*a hollow par- 
allelogram of cast iron, (1 cwt.) 18 inches 
long, six by six, and four by five inches wide. 
A spindle pence through it, to a joint of 
which the forceps are attached and kept ex- 
tended by a joint bolt: when the belt touch- 
es the ground the forceps act and are closed 
bY a cast iron weight slipping down the spin- 
die, and keeping fast she contents till brought 
up for examination. | 
By this instrument the deepest soundings 
ever reached io Baffin’s Bay, were taken at 
1050 fathoms; aad it was ascertained that 
the bottom of the sea, like the land, was very 
moontainous. The mud was extremely soft : 
Jat. 72. 23. 
‘* The instrument came ep completely fall, 
containing about six pounds of mud, mixed 


with a few stones and some sand. Although 
this mud was a substance toappearance much 
coarser than that which we before ob- 


tained, it was also of a much looser nature, 
and had in ft no iosects or organic remains: 
bat a small star-fish was found attached 
to the line below the point marking 800 fath- 
oms. The instrument teek 27 minutes toe de- 
scend the whole distance. When at 500 fath- 
oms, it descended at the rate of one fathom 
per second, and when near 1000 fathoms 
down, it took one second and a half per fath- 
om 


It took an hour “ fer all hands” to get it 
up aguin from this prodigious depth, and the 
result of the experiments, by the self regis- 
tering thermemeter which it took down, pro- 
ved that the water was colder ia proportion 
as itbecame deeper. The temperature at 
660 fathoms was 25 and abaif; at 400, 28; 
at 200, 20 ; and 100, Sv. 

ROAST BEEP AND PLUM PUDDING. 

Lately at Parxnton Fair, near Torbay, a 
dosti Sr 4 of anextraordinary size, was 
prepared and placed ena car, fancifully 


decked with ribbands, laurel, &c. and drawn . 


through the town by eight exen; it was thea 
cut up, and distributed among the populace, 
conformably to an ancient custom, neglected 
many years, but thus pleasantly revived. An 
immense coacourse from the neighboring par- 
ishes assembled to witness the ceremony, and 
enjoy the amusements of the fair. The mere- 
dients which composed this massy pudding 
were 400tb. of flour, 17Ub. of beef suet, 140)b. 
of raisins, and ¥0 doz. ofegges: it had been 
kept constantly boiling ina brewer's furnace, 
trom Saturday moruing until Tuesday morn- 
ing ; tin pipes were passed through it to con- 
vey the heat, so that the middie and every 
part should be thoroughly dressed. 
BONE WANURE. 

A Stamford paper, referring to the urrival 
of several vessels at Grimsby from the conti- 
neat with bones, observes, tbat the eagerness 
of English agriculturiststo obtain this manure, 
and the cupidity of foreigners in supplying it, 
is such as to induce tbe latter actually to rob 
the sepulchres of their forefathers. Banes 
of alidescriptions are imported ; but what 
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confirms the above observation is, that pic- 
ces of half-decayed coffin tire are found a- 
mongst them; and those skilled in anatomy 
have no hesitation in pronouncing many of 
the bonesto have belonged to human sub- 
i Our brave countrymen who fell at 

aterloo, and were there comigued in a- 


distinguished thousands to hage graves, there 

is no Froubt (from the nature of the trafic 

which is carried on) bave,after laying down 
libe 


their lives in defence of of their 
country, had their ashes used far enriching 
the soil. 
‘* . “DEWNANK. . 
The Laneasterian system of education has 
eee at Copenbagen, by order of 
7 ing. . 
maasty forms an tmportant feature of 
Dacist eiecation Several papils have beea 
rin, tn plunge to a depth twenty feet 
in the water ; to swim uader the surface 
for 100 yards; and even toswim with ther 
clothes on, armed, and with a manem their 
shoulders. About 2000 perseas have been 
taught to swim in this way, at Copembagen, 
during the last year. 

A Danish captain has iavented a new reck- 
et, which ascends to a rodig ious hei 
and may be seen at sea at a distance of 100 

PRENCH STATUES. 


miles. 

The king has ordefed the execution of the 
following statues ; Pascal, Montaigne, Bos- 
suet, Corneille, Racine, Lafontaine, and 


~ Montesquieu. They are to be erected ia 
ue towns in which thoce illustrious men were 
ra. 


CURE OF DROPSY. 

One of the principal occurrences of te 
ast month, in the practice of the Reporter, 
as been a remarkable cure of dropsy of the 

chest; remarkable, from the circumstance 
that every thing proclaimed the y issue 
of the duordss in ca which, on the 
contrary, bas terminated ia a t 
complete and radical recovery. | Fhe rou 
of medicine had, ia this case, rao ia 
vain ; and, asalast and almost hopeless re- 
sort, recourse was had to the newly-emplvy- 
ed plant---the pyrola_wmbellata, with small 
doses of elaterium. To the use ef the formes, 
the Reporter wasled, from its alleged vir- 
tues of evacuating effused flaids without pro- 
ducing debility ; andthe latter was prescrib- 
ed in consequence of its decided effects in 
former hydropic cases, but more especially 
in abdominal dropsy. ‘Fo which drug ratyht 
most justly be attributed the cure, in the pre- 
sent instance, the writer will ant take apon 
himself to determine; but he feelsconvirced, 
thatelaterium is not appreciated te the ex- 
tent ofits deservings. It is indeed, whea 
properly applied, an heroic remedy; and 
he Reporter is glad toembrace the prescat 
opportanity of recommending to his profes» 
sional readers a valuable memoir on this med- 
icine by his friend Dr. Clutterbuck, whicd 
was recently read before the Medical Socie- 
ty of London, and which will appear in the 
Medica) Repository for the present month. 
Much has heen said on the uncertainty of 
elaterium, w:th respect to its individaal oper- 
ation; but Dr. C, it will be seen, has traced 
thy origin of this unce-tainty to aa erronee 
ous mode of preparing Ure plant for medjci- 
pal prescription. ’. Uwins, M.D. 
havies Inn; June 20, 1819. + 
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POPULATION ep LONDON. 
I¢ appears from official documents that 
London within the walls contained, in 1701, 
inbabitants ; in 1750, 87,000; in 180], 
78,000 5 and in 1811 only 57.700-—Italso oP: 
pears, that in 1813, Lendon within the walls 
Contained 97 parishes, having 67 churches, 
aod a population of oaly 56 484 persons ; 
while Westminster and its liberties, South- 
wark, and 12 outparishes of the metropolis, 
contain 27 parishes, 97 churches, and a pope- 
lation of 686,655 persons! 


AMERICAN ENTERPRIZE. 

The pert of Liverpool exhibited, eithin 
the month, the phenomenon ofan American 
Steam-vessel, which had been navigated by 
that ageucy across the Atlantic ! 


POPISH PROCEEsSIONS. 
The King of the Netherlauds has interdict- 
all the numerous Popish ‘processions, ex- 
cepttwo; the one to take place on the Sun- 
vit lad Corpus Christi Day, and the other 
to be left to the choice of the Bishops. 


CLERICAL INDUSTRY, 

A venerable minister of the establishment, 
in Derbyshire, walked 24 miles, diddaty at 
three churches, by readin prayers and 
preachiog four times; he also baptized an 
infant, and churched the mother; published 
the banns of one couple, married another, 
and interred acorpse. He isseventy years of 
age! 


RED snow. 

The discovery of red suow, though extreme-. 
ly curious, is not altogether new, as will be 
rceived trom the followin passage, which 
aextracted literaily from the Ist vol. Les 
Merveilles et Beautés de la Nature en France, 
by M. Depping. The only difference which 
appears to exist between the snow discovered 
by Sy de Ross’ in the arctic r ions, and the 
snow found in Europe, alluded to in the fol- 
lowing extract, is, that the snow of the fro- 
Zen regions is of a very deep colour, at least 
if we may rely on the statements of the pwb- 
lic papers, whilst the other is only slightly 
tinged with light red. It is of little conse- 
quence whether this difference arises from 
the colouring matter being more abundant in 
the forater than in the latter, or whether the 
two colours are produced by different sub- 
stances, If the snow brought by Capt. Ross 
derives its hue, asis su posed, from the ex- 
crement of myriads of birds, all doubt is re- 
moved; but there is reason to believe, that, 
on the mountains of Earope, the red colour 
of the snow proceeds from another cause. 
The extract from M, Deppiog’s work is as 


€ spring season that the furrows, traced b 
ed with 
ecomes 
‘Garkerin parts where there is a junction of 
several furrows, and it even deepens to the 
tone of carmine, where numerous springs had 
dislodged the powder by which the colour is 
Prodaced. Saussure was ata loss how to ac- 
phenomenon ; he, however, 


* “ Memoirs of the Institute of France, 
Physical and Mathematical Section,” 


Varieties : Critical, &¢. 


- powder of certain plants 


ment, 


 Janatics, 
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supposed it to preceed from the seminal 
peculiar to high 
mountains; bet M. Raymond attributes it, 
with more probability, to the mica, which 
unds among the Alps Bs Bell Aiea and 
which, being probably u to powder 
during the melting of the snow and ice, col- 
Ours the water by which it is waghed away. 


’ LUNATICS. 
Ita r¥,from returns laid before Pda 
tear there are 1156 lunatics con ned io 
the different gaols, hospitals, and lunatic as- 
ylams, of Engtand and Wales. Of these, 
55 are mates, and 601 females. Ip Bett.- 
lem hespital,the namber actually confined 
is 199, viz. 107 males and 86 females. This 
return does not inclade private madghouses. 
By another paper, it appears there are 88 ji- 
censed houses for the reception ef lunatics 
in England and Wales, which contaiu 2549 
making a total of 3701, 


MACHINERY. ' 

Ithas been held, where certain parts of 
& machine has been put up by the tenant du- 
ring his term, and were capable of being re- 
moved without cither injuring the other 

arts of the machine or the buildirg, and 
ad been usually valued between the outgo- 
ing and incoming tenants, that they were the 
go and chattels of the out-going tenant, 
or which he might maintain trover. 


NEW PERIODICAL: WorRKe. 
A fourth: philosophical journal has been 
commenced under the auspicious direction 


of Drs. Jamieson and Brewsrer. It would 
be invidious to institute avy comparison be- 
ecessors in 


tween this work and its able E 
the same line; but, in our jadgment, the first 
number of this new jowmal is the richest sin- 
gle specimen that we have ever seen 3 and, 
it the futare nembers can be distinguished 
by an equal opulence of materials, no jour- 
nal in Lu will vie with this from Edin- 
burgh. Ie the single department of philoso- 
phy, it will serve to enrich our universal mis- 
cellany with many valuable fra ents; and 
we Can assure our readers, that, if there were 
fwenty several works on as many branches of 
literature, we would do our best to incorpo- 
rate in our pages the essence of all, while we 
trust we should continue to be behind none 
ta apprepriate originality. 


The fourth number of the Journal of N cw 
Voyages and Travels, maiutains the reputa- 
tion of the three former, by a very elegant — 
translation of CaaTEauvixkux’s Travels in 
Ataly, in which the author has exhibited a 
philosophical view of the rural cconomy and 
manners of that delightful part of kurope. 
This journal appears ikely to vie with the 
Monthly Magazine itself, or with the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews, inthe extent 
of its circalation. 


In the press, Lays from Fairy Land: by 
John Wilson, author of the * Isle of Palms.” 
“* The City of the Plague,” &c. 

Doth Grief e'er sleep in a Fairy’s breast ? 
Are dirges sung in the Land of Rest ? 
Tell us, when a Fairy dics, 

Hath she funcral obsequies ? 

Are all drcams there, of woe and mirth, 
That trouble and delight on earth 2 
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° artvu any. 7 
In bis 104th year, Mr. Goodacre, aa oye 
ter dredger, of Saltfleet, Liocelnshire. 
retained all his faculties to the last, aod walk- 
ed, about 10 days since, to Louth (14 miles), 
and returned the nextday. =~ 

In Poland-street, 87, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Strickland, of the ancient 
family of Strickland, of Sizer, Westmere- 
laid. He made over, at-an early age, to his 
younger brother ( ather to the present 
repre-entative of the family, Charles 
land Sta:.dish, esq.) the. whole of bis patri- 
monial inheritance, hig only a small 
annuity, and retired tothe English Jesuits’ 
College at St. Omers, where he embraced 
the ecclesiastical state as a member of that 
soriety. After the suppression of the Order 
in France, in the year 1763, he followed his 
Community to Breges, in Flander, and was 
oue of the Protessor io their new College in 
that city; aod afterwards, og their farther 
removal to Liege, was several years Presi- 
dei.t of their College in that Bishoprick. He 
lived to witness at leogth the saccessive ruin 
of each of these establishments, and, return- 
ing to his native land about 30 years since, 
alla himself entirety to the duties of the 

inistry. ae 

At Greenfield, sear Ampthill, aged 90, 
Wm. Burridge, erery; @ rare instance of 
pedestrian servitude ¢ having regularly, and 

unctually to this time, for 32 years, walked 
rom his cottage to his circle of work, in 

Ampthill Park, averaging about seveo miles 
aday, nearly 70,000 miles; which is al- 
mostthree times the circumference of the 
giobe. 

Ip Sackville-street, Dublin, R. Dease, esq. 
Surgeon,and Professor of papa Roya! 
College of Surgeons, in that city.—-The death 
of this Gentleman was occasioned by a slight 
panctare of one of his fingers, which be gave 

imself, when dissecting. Erysi us in- 
flammation was thereby produced, which ter- 
minated in gangrene. 


ee 


Aged 109, Elizabeth Perry, born at Shirl-., 


heath, in the parish of Eardisland, and who 


resided at Streainford, Herefordshire, within 

200 yardsof the same spot, to the day of her 

death. Her sight wasa little impaired; but 

she could eat, drink, and take snuff (of which 

latter she was particularly fond) to the last, 

and could walk about the house and premis- 

es, with the assistauce of her daughter. She. 
atirthuted her protracted life to dard work 

and hard living. She remenibered wheat at 

9s. 6d. per bushel, and muncorr (mixtare of” 
wheat and ryc) at 18d. per bushel; meat 

from 1d. to 2d. per tb.; and. butter 2d. per 
Ib. Hereldest daughter ts an aetive dame of 
84; her youngest son is about 69, her eldest 

BE eee erm Brean grand 

child 12. 

In Dean-Street, Me. 
and historical painter. He had recently re-. 
turned from Ttrly. He was in the bloom of 
life, and possessed a genids for tne Art of: 
Painting, which itis no extravagont pane-. 
£yric tu sav bad few equals, and still fewer : 
hiving superiors. Asa portrait paioter, he- 
was peculiarly correct, aod gave the charar- 
ter, asweil asthe features, with fidelity and, 
spirit. The admirable arrangement aad 
powerful effect with: which he represented. 
the scene from Henry VUIL. in which Mrs. 
‘widdous is the heroine, and all the Kemble 


Harlow, portrait 


Varietiess Literary, &c. 


rick-. 


[vor § 


family sve ietreduced, 3s & masterly proof of 
his (ante jegusent, and skill, as an Loreal 


:paluter.” He passionately loved bis art, and 


wassu rapid in improvement, that his mot 
werful competitors might bave had reasoa 
be alarmed at ine ress. His portraits 
of the venerable President of the 
Academy, of Northeate, Museli, and ot 
Members of that Institation, are also excel- 
lent spéecitnens of the skill'and fidelity of bis 
ncil. He waeretonlyjedicreans in desigs, 
yt correct as well as vivid io colouring ; 
and, considering -bt: youth and the rapidity 
of his progress, it may be fairty said, that bu 
untimely death is a severe loss to thé Arts of ; 
this country. As a copyist also be was evti: 
tled to bigh prawse. His copy of a pictere df 
Rabens, some time since, mi i 
the original ; and his copy of Raphael's 
mous pictare of The Transfiguration, which 
he lately painted with astonishing nag h 
was higoly admired at Rome, where 
origina) might be compared with it, Genke 
often owes to chance an ~ oppor of ac- 
quiring distinction. The followimg circum 
stance is related in a memoir of the late Mc. 
Harlow, published ina periodical wort: 
“ Walking with bis mother once in Piccadil- 
ly, she pointed out to him, knocking atthe 
Dake A Devonshire’s gate, Mr. Hare, the 
well known associate of his Grace, of Mr. 
Fox, and other celebrated persons, and 3 
Gentleman of whom she had often spokens 
having beeu an intimate friend of bis fatber 
and family. Nofurther attention was pa¥ 
to the matter at the time; but Mr. Hare ¢y- 
ing shortly after, it became a subject of deep 
regretto the Duchess of Devonshire and oth- 
ers, that no likenes had beén taken, to pre 
serve the memory of one so mach valerd. 
This, by accident, reached the ear of Han 
low, who told his mether, chat he thought be 
could execote a portrait of Mr, Hare froa 
recollection. He accordingly set fa teat 
and with very slight assistance, prodeceds. 
picture which wasuniversally acknowledged , 
to be an admirable likeness. ‘This extraor- ; 
dinary faculty never left the Artist, andbe 
could almost thvariably retrace from meat , 
ry such portfaits as be had formerly copre. . 
In one case, when he did 30 for Mr. : 
rence, the work waseo ‘perfect, that oe 
gentleman refused to credit the posmbility 
its being performed. without.the ocigioal. “ 
Aged upwards of 80,------Stamp, @ 
Queenborough, who had been mayor of tat 
buroagh several times ; he is reported to hare. 
died worth 30,0002; bat his appearance !0- 
dicated even abject poverty; he has left sd 
issue, aud is said to have left his sister (the [2 
mate of a neighbouring podr-howse) the It 
terest of only 500/.; the rest to of 08 
kin; he pet on anew suit uf clothes pe 
The deceased was inthe babe of ows 
Sheerness every Satarday,, and gaing {roe 
shop to shop to save apeuny, . ane a 
At Staion, Herts, Rickard Gof, * a 
extriordinary age of L193 years! He lie 
a ‘wife in her 47th year, and three chil ed 
the eldest of whom is bat- 27, aud the yoo" 
est two yéars and a half old. 8 pie 
of Ireland. He attended Royston aes ast 
ford market Formany yenrs. Hiv 23 bin 2 
beard huts white, which PO ; 
atriarchal appearance, and i ; 
rensible to the last His portrait bas laid 
been publisbed, 
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ag ee ee a ———— a ty Eo Ne 1 ave t 
ey 1. _-.Eigtraeted frem the Bagibh Magazines, Aug. 1818 © - , 
i 5 maps aa he : ese ¥ ty Os aa we . + * rs 
Pe rare RIRES' Le - : aah are mighty pinions dun. 
ot aye Oe eg.) Po shield her from the amorous sun. 
Written on the Platform at Berne, October: 1818. . when et the lingering beam he throws, 
; ‘DY Rs’ PORVDEN: - ' ", Sheblashes through ber waste of snows, 


[The noble. city of Berne, the capital of 
Switzerland, is built. upon a high cinsale, 
formed by the river.Aar. The, Platform is 


a public walk shaded with trees, by the side” 


of. its fine cathedsal,.and the view thence is 

magoificent. Ono the left, the honses of the 
patricians crows thé sonthern ridge of the 

peninsula hill above mentioned, with their 
gardens sloping in terraces to the bank of the 
rivec. The Aar is a broad and beautiful. 
stream, nearly as blue as the Rhode; aud 
the green hills ao its farther side form a de- 
lightfal foreground.to the whole.chain of the 
Bernese Alps, glittering in eterna) snow, and 
defying at once the pen aad the pencil to give 
an idea of ,their magnitude and Peauty. t 
as they are ata great distance, a strong light 
is required to render them visible: the sky 
may be unclouded at Berne, and yet the mist 
may haog upon the mountains, a stranger 
might be unconscious of their existence. 
Nay, they may be this moment glittering in 
the sun, and five minutes after swept out of 
the picture. The light of the moon has no 

sufficieat power to show them. } 


HREE days of chequer’d smiles and tears, 
Such ehangeful cheer as Autumn wears, . 
Stil terve I seught this spot, to gaze 
On yon rob work of Gothic days 3 
That proud cathedral, perfect still, 
Os fairer yet, this noble hill, 
Whose ridge patriciah mansions erowD, 
Arid terraced gardens s!oping down, 
Where, murmuring in its rapid flow, 
Broad winds the clea: blue Aar below. 
Nog deem ‘d J ought might hence be seca 
Beyood that swelling sope of green, 
Than ons farther bank aspired ; _— 
Nor more the racisbed seme required s - 
But now—whdt vision moeks my sight ? 
Those sorimits of eternal white, 
More than the eye may count, around 
Streteh’d to th’ horizon's farthest bound £ 
See Him,” whose fine and pointed hora 
Riscs co meet the earliest morn 
And bask in day, while deepest night 
Still binckens each surrounding height. 
And shet whove glittering delis are Known 
To eprites af midate air alone, 
The virgin, on whose frozen breast 
A shadowy eagle loves to rest, 


+ 
re qc 


* The Finster~Aar- Horn, the highest of the 
Bernese Alps,. remarkably slender and poist- 
ed, and fornting the. Eastern peak of a noble 

FOMPe = . ' 

. + The Jungfrau, or Virgin's Hore, so call- 
ed from the belief: that its sécep sides rendercd 
it inaccessible. 
, ch afew years.since by fwo German gentlemen 


t was, Rowever, twice ascend-. 


Andall ter brother Alpe eréund 

Are With a roveate giory crown’d, 
Allsave the Shreckhorn’s} dreadful peak, 
For ever biack, and bare,and bleak; 
For nota sprite that comes to throw 

The aoft and velvet veil of snow . 

That dreseeca other heights, will dare 

To plant his vent’rous footsteps there. 

Ye mountains !. have your peake sublime 
Seern'd all the wasting power of time, 
Unchang’d since first the world began, 
"Mid all the changing fates of man ! 

Eagles of Austria, Rome, and Gaul, 
Lower, for these heights have mock'd you all- 
Ye thought these realms an easy spail ; 
They foil’d you, and shall ever foil ; 
For Freedom loves ber fag to vear 
Where hills are proud, and streams are clear, 7 
‘And who that knows these velvet vales, 
‘These pine-clad steeps, these healthful gales, 
These glittering peaks, to conqueror’s hand. 
‘Will ever yield the lovely land ” 
Helvetia! trust the prophet-prayers 

A sister spirit breathes and shares ; 

Albion, tho’ distant, still ajl.ed 

In kindred feelings, kindred pride.— 

Where winds, beneath the solar course, 

Blow with anerring, changeless foree, 

The slave may fear a tyrant’s nod, 

The humbled soul may kiss the red ; 
~ But here, our spirits’ more sublime, 
Are, like our seasons, unconfin'd ; 
There's vigour in the changing clime, 
And freedom breathesin every wind . 


BY LORD sYROW. ; 
H o— Venice! when thy marble 
wa rT OS ck ; * 7 
Are level with the waters, there shall be 
A rd a nations o’er thy eanken halls, 
A leud lament capi sweeping sea | 
If I,a northern wanderer, weep for thee, . 
What should thy sons do?--any thing but 
weep: BY he ; 
. And yet they enly musmur in their sleep. 
ena 


of the name of Meyer, who, en their second vis- 
it, left a flag upon its summit. These lines al- 
lude te a deep and extensive shadow, (hrown ou 
the Jung frau at sun~-cet, y Asad Weatern peak, 
which is called the Silver Horn. This shadow 
‘ (to some eyes, at.least,) has much the form of 


an en oe cane 
|  } The Skreck-Horn, or Peak of Terror, 
' phich in this view eare insulated, and al~ 
most pyramidicat. It is so steep that the snow 
will not rest on its suramit, and is believed (0 be 
completely inaccessible, © 
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In contrast with their fathers-—as the slime, 
The dull green ooze of the receding deep, 


Is with the dashing of the spring-tide foam, 
That drives the sailor shipless to his home 
Are they to those that were; and thus they 


creep, 
Crouching and crab-like, through their sap- 
ping streets. 
Oh! agony---that centuries should reap 
No mellower harvest! Thirteen huodred 
Of wealth and glory torn’d to dust and tears ; 
And every monument the stranger meets, 
Charch, palace, pillar, asa mourner greets ; 
And even the Lion all sabdued appears, 
And the harsh sound of the barbarian drum, 
‘With dall and daily dissonance, repents 
The echo of thy tyrant’s voice along 
The soft waves, once all masical to seng, 


That heaved beneath the meonlight with the . 


throng 
Of gondolas---and to the busy hum 
Of cheerfal creatures, whose most sinful deeds 
Were but the overbeating of the heart, 
And flow of too much happiness, which needs 
The aid cf age to turn its course apart 
From the tuxariant and voluptaous flood 
Of sweet sensations, battling with the bleod. 
Bat these are better than the gleomy errors, 
The weeds of nations in their last decay, 
When Vice walks forth with her unsoften’d 
terrors, 
And Mirth is madness, and but smiles toslay ; 
And hope is nothing but a false ies LE 
The sic Pere lightning half an hour ere 
? 
When eniatne, the last mortal birth of 


ain, 
And apathy of limb, the dull beginning 
Of the cold staggering race which Death is 


winning, 
Steals vein by vein and pulse eA petae away ; 
Yetso relieving the o’er-tertured clay, 

To him appears renewal of his breath, 

And freedom the mere numbness of his 


chain ;-— 
And then he talks of life, and how again 
He feels his spirits soaring—-albeit weak, 
And ef the fresher air, which he would seek ; 
And as he whispers knows not that he gasps, 
That his thin finger feels not what it clasps, 
And so the film cemes o’er him--and the 


dizzy 
Chamber swims round and round-~-and shad- 
ows busy, 
At which he vainly catches, flit and gleam, 
Till the last ratte chokes the strangled 


scream, 
And all is iceand blackness,-—and the earth 
That which it was the moment ere oar birth. 


There is no hope for nations !---Search the 


page 
Of many thousands years—-the daily scene, 
The flow and ebb of each recurring age, 
The everlasting fo be which hath been 
Hath taught us nought or little ; still we 


Jeau 

On things that rot beneath our weight, and 
weur 

Our strength away in wrestling with the air; 

Pov tis our nature strikes us down; the 
beasts 

Slauchter’d in hourly hecatombs for feasts 

Are of as high an order---they must au 

Eveu where their driver guads them, thouzh 
(o slaughter. js 


Original Poetry. 
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Ye meay he posr your biced for kings as 
water 

What have they given your childrea in re- 
urn 


t 
& heritage of servitude and woes, 
A blindfold bondage, where yoor hire is 


blows, - 
What ! re not yet the red-hot ploughshares 
arn 

O’er whieh oa stambie ina false ordeal, 
And deem this proof of loyalty the real; 
Kissing theh hat guides you to yoar —, 
And glorying as you tread the gtowi ? 
All sty setes have left you, all that 
Becqueathe of free, and of sublime, 
Spring from a different theme }—~Ye seé and 


Save the few spirits, who, 
Aad worse rae thre 


By the dewa-thunderi 
Aad thirst to swatiow 


of aff, 
en crimes ¢#- 


of the prison wall, 
e sweet waters ten- 


er'd 
Gushing froma Freedonn’s fountains---whea the 


crowd, 
atetice 4 oo centaries of drought, ure 
e 


And trampte ‘on each other to obtain 

The cup which brings oblivion of a chain 

Heavy — a which long yoked they 
ough’ 

The ae if there sprung the yellew 


n. 
*T was see toe them, their necks were tee 
much bow’d, 


_And their dead palates chew'd the cud of 


pain :--- 
Yes! the few ke eabjuyatelan despite of deeds 
Whichthey abhor, confoo8d net with the 
cause 
Those momentary starts frem Nature's laws, 
Which, like the pestilence and earthquake, 
smite 
But fora term, then pass, and leave the earth 
With all ber seasons corte kes al 
With a few summers, again put 
Cities and generations---fair, when free—- 
For, Tyranny, there bieoms no bed for chee ! 


Glory and Enrpire! ence upen these tewers, 
With Freedom-—gedtike. Tried ! hew ye 
sate 


The i, of mightiest nations, ia those 
ours 
When Venice was an envy, might abate, 
But did not quench, her spirit—in her fate 
All mere cum rapped : the feasted monarchs 
new 
And loved their hostess, nor could learn te 


ate, 
Although they humbled—with the ki few 
The many felt, for from all days and climes 
She was the voyager’s worship ;---eveo hes 
crimes 
Were of the softer order---born of Love, 
She drank no blood, nor fatten’d on the dead, 
But Sp enete her harmicss conquests 
spread ; 
For eke cesiured the Cross, that from above 
Hallow'd her sheltering banocrs, which in- 
cessant 
Flew between carth and the onholy Cres- 
cent, , 
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Which, if it waned and dwindled, Barth 


may thank ; : 
The city it hag clothed in chains, which clank 
Now, creaking in the ears of those who owe 
The name of om to ber glorions strog- 


es3 
Yet she Ene shares with them a commoe woe, 
And call’d the ‘‘ kingdom” of a conquering 


foe,--- 
Bat knows what all-—and most of ajl, we 


koow--- 
With what set gilded terms a tyrant juggles, 


The name of Commonwealth is past and gone 
O’er the three factions ef the grouning 


lobe 3 
Venice if crush'd, and Helland deigns to owa 
A sceptre, and eadares the purple robe : 
If the free Switzer yet bestrides alone 
His chainless moantain, ’tis but for a time, 
For tyranny of late is cunning grown 
And in its own goed season trampies down 
The sparkles of our ashes. Orte telime, 
Whose vigorous offspring by dividing oceaa 
Are kept apart and narsed in the devotion 
Of freedom, which their fathers fought for, 


and 
Bequeath’d-—-« heritage of beart and hand 
And proud distinction from eaoh other land, 
Whose sons must bow them at a monarch’s 
motion, 
As if his senseless sceptre were a wand 
Full of the magic of exploded science-—- 
Still one great clime, in fall and free de&- 
ance, 
Yet rears her crest, unconqeer’d and sublime, 
Above tbe fair Atlantic |—She has taught 
Her Esau-brethren that the ag flag, 
The floating fence of Albion’s teebler crag, 
May strike to those whose red right hands 
have bought 
Rights cheaply earn’d with blood. Stitt, stilt, 
for ever 
Better, thongh each man’s life-blood were a 


river, 

That it should flow, and overflow, than creep 

Through thousand lazy channels in oar veins 

Damm'd like the dull canal with locks and 
chains, 

And moving, as a sick man io his sleep, 

Three paces, and then faltering :---better be 

Where the extinguish’d Spartans still are 


free, 
¥o their proud charnel of Thermopyle, 
Than'stagpet in owr marsh,—-or o’er the 
eep 


e ; 
Fly, and one current to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 
One frecman more, America, to thee ! 
, 


THE MINUTE BELL.* 


Toit for an heur ! 
Life needs no longer knell { 

One little hour's brief history 

Told o'er and o’er, is all weace 

In manboog's best and brightest scene, 

And ell that yet has ever been-- 

Ln lege than one brief minute’s space - 

All precious things that nature grace, 

An@ ali that can with beauty live, 

Or ‘wisdeui teach, or greatnem give, 
Have perish'd like the sounds that tell 
“'Tts nothing that we lov'd so well !* 

{* By the Author of Legends of Lampidese, 6'c-) 
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Tell but ene hoar t 

O, it were well for failing life, 
Could one sad heur decide its strife, 
if chis frail frame of earth would pase 
As sands sink through the brittle gtass ! 
Then Love, that wastes its vain excess, 
And loves its ewn fond uselessness, 
Might spare the ling’ring, doubting care, 
That shrinking meets the dall eye’s glare, 
And aska, yot shuns, what passes there :— 
Or leaning on the hopeless bed, 
Lifts to its breast the sinking head, 

Till the last start and sob reveal 

The icy change it dare not feal, 


Toll for an hour ! 

Love has no longer date !~ 
Poor morta}! Gratitude’s frail flow'r 
Searce blooms to grace ane little hour— 
All that thy rich heart’s bounty gave 
To grasping Av’rice, could got save 
Thy spirits from a ling’ring graye— 
A burial among the hearts of stone, 
That held thee desolate and lone :— 

Thy bounty spent its balm to sate 

An carious few, and enc ingrate. 


- Tot not an honur ! 

The hearts of brothers change to ice, 
Touch by the wizard Avarice ; 

And sons have ceased to bless the link 
That beld them back from ruin’s brink ; 

- Ard daughters’ eyes have gledly seann’d 

The dew that chill’d the kindest hand ! 
Yet these wae ene that o'er thee bent, 
“To see thy life’s last ember spent— 

One friend, wheee long and warm earess 
Thy hand, the’ lifeless, strove to press— 
One that far tedious minutes gazed 

On eyes by dim remembrance giazed, 
And waited for the last long look, 

That told when parting life forsook 

‘The bounteous heart and gracious eye, 
That glow'’d with man’s divinity. 


And was there but that lonely one 

That would not thy damp death-bed shun ? 
_ But one ofalljthy rich youth's pride 

Then left to linger by thy side? 

One comfort enly found among 

The tinsel pamps, and abject throng, 

That hover'’d round thy couch se long: 

Now they are gone—the gaudy crowd 

Flas vanish'd like a sun-set cloud ; 

And all that Glory has to tell, 

{s, but the echo of that bell 

Told in an hour ! Vv. 


Ey ee] 


To the Editor ef the Literary Gazette. 


As youare an amateur of Mr. Crabbe’s 
try, I send you some lines which fiave not, 
V believe, made their debut in any of bis pa- 
es ;---but they seem to me un Destionably 
authentic, and are, I think, a model of accu- 
rate description, picturesque beauty, and 
nervous language. If you do not admire 
them as much asI do, I can attribute it only 
to your defective taste fur the sublime. 


ARGUMEN®, 
The village house—-its accompaniments—-the 
gato-~—evening beggars---the strangere~- his 
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dress-—~he sallies eut—~where goes---knocks 
at the door---repents his raskness—-the door 
newly painted---the door gradually opencd 
--the half-crown—the parlour-—entrance 
therein---the beaufet-—the black candelabra 
w-~-contents of the beaufet—-.-compliment 
to Fanny--—pye-corner-~---the piano-—its 
bad position-— Fanny coniplimented once 
more—family faces-—-effect of curtains on 
the human frown-—the sofa-—who doses there 
---conversption—the dream recited--- Fanny 
a philosopher-—-tears of sonsibility---supper. 


TALES OF THE CHAPEL. 


BOOK XLIV. 


Prats at yon house—the gravel-plot before, 

The scraggy tree, the eraz'dand paintiess deor, 
The huge stone globe, that topping on the wall, 
For ever threats to crush you with its fall : 

Who sallies from that dvor, as due as eve 

Lets outs the suns of beggary to thieve ? 

Yet no thief he ;—Iet me describe the man : 

The brush'd black coat, spruce gloves, the pet rattan 
The beaver new, the boots of bright japan : 

Long, languid, silent, simple,—ab! ye fair, 

Leok to your hearts !-——I only say, Beware ! 

Where roams he now ?—like some uneasy shade, 
Gliding through darkness, where its treasure’s laid, 
To mix with sights and seunds it lov'd, and then 
Obey the heavy summons to its den. 


And now the stranger pauses, smooths his locks, 
Thinks shall he knock, and turns,—returns and 


Looks sourly at the door, that solid sereen 

Him and his reveries—his tea between, 

But lately muddy brown, now painted green ; 
Feels on bis gioves the aforesaid verdure stiek, ' 
Placks off, and wipes them on the neighb‘ring brick, 
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Till ere his growling’s done, the tripping maid 

Half opes the door, and opes but half—till paid. 

Then all the parlour-giories on him shine, 

The honour’d spot where they drink tea and dine. 

The broad beaafet there meets you on ther ight, 

With its two bronzes, grasping each a light ; 

Between those two fresh-whiten'd columns jamm'd, 

Cramm’d tight, and holding wherewith all ace 
ctamm ‘d, ‘ 

Patee and pye, bread, batter, biscuit, tea, 

All free as air, while Fanny holds the key. 

Then the piano, on the left hand fix’d, 

Luckliess, the fire-place and the door betwixt : 

Huge trenk of fearfal sounds, yet sure to please — 

While, as before, Miss Fanny keeps the keys. 

Then look areund where thick in twilight gloom 

The daughter’s pictares threaten thro’ the room. 

The sofa by the window—ah ! whose eyes 

Does slamber on that sefa's back surprise ? 

Here the faint poet drops the trembling pen-~ 

Before such women poets are but men ! 

But reund the polish’d central table still 

Are open eyes, in kindness meant to kill ; 

And sweet low voices, breathing solema words, 


. The weighty news the village day affords. 


What stage-coach pase’d,—how manyon the top, 
The last new ribbon in the last new shop ; 

The last night's fright—the morning's edrious dream 
From which the teller waken'd with a scream ; 
Then blushing at its memory, o'er her brow 
Draws the black curls, like ebony on snow ; 

Then tries to chat, to net the endless purse, 
Thinks of the words, * For better or for worse ;” 
Feels on her eyelash the uncetscious tear, 

Sighs as if beard by none, or but one ear, 

Then, with her beating forehead on her hand, 
Dreams all her dreams again. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A POEM, of which two cantos have been 

published within the month, ander the 
title of Don Juan, is considered to be from 
the pen of Lord Byron ; and it certainly in- 
dicates the powcrs of the same genius 
that prodaced Childe Harold and Bep- 
po. Great however as its literary merits un- 
doubtedly are, we fear that, in justice, its 
moral qualities mast be rated very low. But 
Lord Byron does not affect to a moral 
writer; onthe contrary, he seems to have a 
wish to be thought otherwise ; and itis evi- 
dent from all his works, that, to the delight 
which he bimself takes in the exercise of his 
own impressive talents, we are chiefly in- 
debted for the various effasions of his saperb 
poet . DonJuanis incomplete; the author 
utends to construct a large Leia and we 
have no doubt will produce, ifhe perseveres, 
one of the finest epics in “Bey spirit that has 
enriched any language. e story is found- 
ed on the adventares of the dramatic hero of 
the same name, and is managed with a-ton- 
ishing ease and libertine gaiety. The flex- 
ibility of the Faglish language waz never 
exhibited so perfectly before ; in plability 
it now appears equal to the cartilaginous 
suppleness of the Italian, and, in agility, 
turos all the skipping graces of the French 
into shrugs and and dislocations. The defect 


of Don Juan is the same which bas been ob- 
jected to in the other works of Lord B: : 
much of the interest de s on the incidents: 
and we are apt toascribe the emotion with 
which we are affected in the perusal te the 
force of the poetry, while it is, in fact attrib- 
utable to the surprise that we feel in seei 
such topicsso openly treated. Since the well- 
bred times of Pope and Addison, it bas been 
the object of criticismto repress 

of impure subjects 3 but oflate, these canons 
of criticism have undergone a revision, and 
it has beeome fashionable to recommend the 
excitement of strong emotion, as the legiti- 
mate object of Belle Lettres studies. We 
doubt the correctness of this new doctrine, 
first broached in the Edinbargh Review ; bat 
this is no fit place to discuss its principles. 
Two English noblemen, however, have led 
the fashion in ths crespect—tke Mysterious 
Mother, of Lord Orford, and the works of 
Lord Byron, ate of the same species: bet 
let ns not be misunderstood. We do not for 
& moment think of comparing the dealcr ia 
toyn, tea-pot-, and tapestry, ““ or any thing 
that’s his,” with the sequestered Prospero, 
who sammous with equal mastership to his 
hest-, the bideons Cal.ban of incest, and the 
quaint Ariel of pass:onless fancy. The peem 
is censtructed iD the eight-rhyme stanza. 
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